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PREFACE 

THE  eleven  plays  by  John  Howard  Payne  in  the  series  of  America's  Lost 
Plays  are  divided  between  two  companion  volumes.  The  first  volume 
is  entitled  Trial  without  Jury  and  Other  Plays  by  John  Howard  Payne 
and  the  second  The  Last  Duel  in  Spain  and  Other  Plays  by  John  Howard 
Payne. 
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JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE 
1791-1852 

I 

ON  January  17,  1813,  the  "American  Roscius,"  John  Howard  Payne, 
sailed  from  New  York  City  on  the  Catherine  Ray  for  Liverpool.  At 
twenty-one  he  found  himself  putting  off  for  a  man's  world  with  little 
more  than  the  tattered  remnants  of  his  American  reputation  as  a  child  actor 
to  sustain  him.  He  had,  however,  an  enormous  self-confidence,  a  desire  to 
excel  on  the  London  stage,  and  letters  which  were  keys  to  England's  stiff 
locks. 

Payne's  charm  made  him  welcome  at  once.  Peter  Irving  and  Henry 
Brevoort  introduced  the  handsome  young  actor  to  their  wide  circle  of  friends; 
William  Roscoe  presented  him  to  John  Kemble,  Coleridge,  and  Southey. 
Payne's  eyes,  however,  were  on  the  stage;  he  had  come  to  take  his  place  with 
Kean  and  Cooke  and  Macready.  The  management  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  finally  agreed  to  present  this  eager  American;  on  June  4,  1813, 
the  playbills  of  Drury  Lane  announced  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  in  which 
Norval  was  to  be  played  by  "a  Young  Gentleman" — who  had  actually  made 
his  debut  in  this  part  in  New  York  City  four  years  earlier. 

From  this  well  received  performance  until  his  last  stage  appearance  in 
Birmingham,  in  May  1818,  Payne  played  the  major  theaters  of  England  and 
Ireland;  Rolla,  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Norval,  were  applauded,  but  with  less  and 
less  enthusiasm.  The  romantic-looking  boy  was  growing  into  a  rather  stout- 
ish,  short  man  whose  figure  lodged  uncomfortably  in  the  hero's  costumes. 
Reluctantly  the  old  roles  were  put  by  for  the  then  humbler  one  of  the  play- 
wright, the  theater  hack,  the  literary  agent  whose  productions  for  the  London 
managers  were  often  rewarded  with  neglect  or  with  outright  theft. 

Payne's  transition  from  actor  to  playwright  was  not  a  difficult  one.  He  had 
been  as  precocious  an  author  as  he  had  been  an  actor;  before  he  left  America 
his  second  play,  Lovers'  Vows,  an  adaptation  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  and  Benja- 
min Thompson's  version  of  Kotzebue's  Das  Kind  der  Uebe,  was  published 
in  Baltimore.  He  had  been  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  New  York  theatrical 
paper,  The  Thespian  Mirror,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  And  now,  with  that 
questionable  facility  which  marked  so  much  of  his  work,  he  again  turned  to 
adapting  foreign  plays  to  the  English  stage. 
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In  the  early  months  of  1815  Payne  was  in  Paris,  frequenting  the  rooms  of 
the  French  tragedian,  Talma,  and  enjoying  the  "free  list"  of  the  National 
Theatre.  At  this  time  he  made  an  adaptation  of  a  current  Paris  success,  La 
Pie  Voleuse,  which  he  may  have  shown  on  his  return  to  London  to  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of  Drury  Lane. 

French  "successes"  were  what  the  English  theaters  fattened  on.  Although 
Drury  Lane  was  unable  to  use  Payne's  adaptation,  its  managing  director  saw 
in  Payne  a  source  of  supply  for  those  usually  ephemeral  plays  which  his 
audiences  were  demanding.  Would  Payne  return  to  France  as  literary  agent 
for  Drury  Lane  until  such  time  as  the  committee  could  "bring  him  out"  in 
some  suitable  r61e?  Payne  would,  and  did,  after  having  made  arrangements 
for  the  disposal  of  the  Trial  without  Jury;  or,  The  Magpie  and  the  Maid  to 
Henry  Harris,  manager  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  return  to  Paris  was  definitely  the  return  to  the  literary  life  for  Payne. 
On  February  i,  1816,  Drury  Lane  was  producing  Accusation;  or,  the  Family 
of  Anglade,  a  production  which  was  staged  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
manuscript,  an  unprecedented  event,  according  to  Thomas  Dibdin. 

From  this  time  on,  Payne's  literary  star  described  an  erratic  course.  The 
Drury  Lane  committee,  for  various  reasons,  among  them  poor  houses  and 
managerial  fickleness,  grew  cool  toward  its  new  Paris  agent.  Payne  com- 
plained of  the  neglect  of  his  "system  organized  by  which  every  accessory  to 
pieces  which  might  be  desirable,  could  be  completed  in  four  days,"  What  of 
his  extensive  collection  of  "novel  prints  of  costume"  and  the  "original  music" 
bought  from  the  leader  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  band  and  the  several 
adaptations  already  submitted  to  the  theater? 

Receiving,  unaccountably,  little  satisfaction  from  Drury  Lane,  Payne 
arranged  to  devote  his  "system"  to  the  services  of  its  great  rival,  Covent 
Garden.  For  ^50  its  manager,  Harris,  was  to  receive  a  "free  translation."  If 
the  play  was  wanted  for  production,  the  adaptation  was  to  cost  200  guineas. 
Harris  also  agreed  to  bring  Payne  out  in  suitable  parts,  for  Payne  was  still 
dreaming  of  applause  and  great  roles  in  1817.  For  the  next  two  years  he  acted 
as  correspondent  for  Covent  Garden,  hoping  for,  but  never  finding,  enough 
support  for  the  resumption  of  his  acting  career. 

On  December  3,  1818,  Drury  Lane  produced  Payne's  Brutus;  or,  The  Fall 
of  Tarquin,  perhaps  his  greatest  success  as  a  playwright,  although  it  was 
damned  by  many  critics  as  outright  plagiarism.  In  spite  of  their  attacks,  the 
play  had  a  tremendous  run  from  which  everyone  seems  to  have  profited  but 
the  adapter. 

In  February  1819,  Payne,  disgusted  with  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
London  managers,  undertook  the  direction  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  theater. 
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Because  of  bad  financing  and  a  "poor  season"  the  venture  landed  its  proprie- 
tor in  "Naked  Boy  Court,"  an  unwelcome  debtor-guest  of  Fleet  Street  Prison. 

And  here  he  stayed,  toying  with  the  idea  of  a  spelling  book  on  a  "familiar 
plan,"  occasionally  pawning  articles  of  clothing  for  food.  And  then,  one  day, 
rather  mysteriously,  he  received  a  packet  of  three  plays,  one  of  which, 
Therese  by  M.  Victor,  he  immediately  adapted  and  sold  to  Drury  Lane 
where  it  was  successfully  produced  on  February  2,  1821. 

Paris  was  the  best  place  for  a  recent  resident  of  the  Fleet  whose  creditors 
were  far  from  satisfied.  Here  on  the  Rue  St.  Pierre,  Payne  refurbished  his 
"system,"  sent  over  to  R.  W.  Elliston  at  Drury  Lane  such  pieces  as  Love  in 
Humble  Life  and  Adeline  and  grew  enthusiastic  over  plans  for  an  English 
summer  theater  in  the  French  capital.  Elliston,  wrote  Payne  to  Washington 
Irving  in  March  1821,  "was  to  pay  me  for  a  week's  work  and  then  employed 
me  three  months  without  pay  in  the  bargain." 

Here  the  old  Irving  association  was  renewed,  and  continued  with  varying 
degrees  of  warmth  for  many  years.  Irving,  in  1821,  agreed  to  do  what  he 
could  to  forward  Payne's  fortunes  with  the  English  publishers  and  managers, 
although  his  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success.  In  1822,  on  Irving's 
advice,  Payne  discontinued  sending  plays  to  the  unreliable  Elliston,  and 
began  to  write  for  Charles  Kemble,  the  new  manager  of  Covent  Garden. 
The  year  1822  was  a  "good"  year;  at  the  end  of  it  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
Thatcher,  in  New  York:  "I  have  earned  about  ^500  by  pieces  uniformly 
successful.  I  have  ceased  to  be  vain  about  these  trifles,  and  they  generally  go 
forth  anonymously,  or  are  ascribed  to  some  of  the  old  London  authors." 
There  were  plans  for  a  Faustus,  a  Sappho,  an  Alfred  the  Great,  and  a 
Camille  during  this  year. 

On  May  8,  1823,  Covent  Garden  produced  Clari,  The  Maid  of  Milan,  with 
music  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  Here  occurred  the  song  "Home!  Sweet  Home!." 
For  this  not-too-successful  operetta  and  two  plays,  Alt  Pacha  and  the  Two 
Galley  Slaves,  Payne  received  ^250. 

From  August  1823  until  the  spring  of  1824  Washington  Irving  and  John 
Howard  Payne  combined  their  literary  fortunes,  living  together,  when  Payne 
was  not  in  London  trying  to  sell  their  manuscripts,  at  89  Rue  Richelieu, 
where,  for  a  time,  Peter  Irving  also  lived.  Although  Irving's  desire  to  bolster 
his  purse  by  writing  for  the  theaters  was  unfulfilled,  he  and  Payne,  and 
occasionally  Peter,  collaborated  on  perhaps  ten  adaptations  before  Washing- 
ton Irving  returned  to  more  productive  fields.  Charles  the  Second,  Married 
and  Single,  and  Richelieu  were  acted  with  some  success.  After  1824  Irving 
continued  to  help  Payne  with  an  occasional  "coup  de  plume,"  as  he  phrased 
it,  but  the  literary  partnership  was  dead. 
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On  August  16,  1825,  Payne  made  the  surprising  and  to  him,  bitter,  revela- 
tion to  Irving  that  the  newly  widowed  Mary  Shelley  had  confided  to  him  her 
increasing  regard  for  the  popular  author  of  the  Sketch  Boo{  and  Bracebridge 
HalL  To  Irving  it  was  apparently  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  Payne  it  meant 
the  end  of  what  he  had  hoped  was  to  have  been  a  personal  romance;  it  meant 
the  abrupt  return  to  the  realities  of  dunning  creditors  and  literary  "trifles." 

To  forward  the  sale  of  these  "trifles,"  Payne  arranged,  during  the  summer 
of  1825,  only  at  Irving's  request,  to  prepare  fifteen  plays  for  Stephen  Price,  an 
American  theatrical  agent  who  was  directing  the  fortunes  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
who  had  recently  been  persuaded  by  Irving  that  Payne  was  not  the  irrespon- 
sible hack  his  enemies  had  painted  him  as  being.  The  Irving-Payne  cor- 
respondence for  the  period  mentions  Red  Riding  Hood,  Mazeppa,  Peter 
Smin\t  'Twas  I,  and  Maid  of  Erin,  plays  for  which  Irving  made  suggestions. 
In  January  1826,  a  selection  of  plays,  Mazeppa  and  The  Spanish  Husband 
among  them,  was  offered  to  John  Fawcett,  the  actor-manager  at  Covent  Gar- 
den who  had  made  "Captain  Copp"  famous  in  the  Irving-Payne  Charles  the 
Second.  Richelieu  and  La  Dame  Blanche  were  also  sent  to  Fawcett.  Price, 
complained  Payne,  was  now  forgetting  to  pay  for  the  ten  pieces  he  held;  in 
February,  however,  "six  full  pieces"  went  out  to  Price  "on  the  new  account.*' 

Payne,  always  ready  to  try  some  fresh  venture,  established  in  London,  in 
October  1826,  a  critical  theatrical  paper,  The  Opera  Glass,  which  ran  until 
March  1827.  A  serious  illness  at  this  time  brought  an  end  to  the  journal  and 
to  his  plan  to  accept  the  management  of  a  theatre  in  London  and  one  in 
Paris. 

Payne's  career  from  1827  until  1832,  when  he  sailed  for  America,  is  still 
somewhat  obscure.  In  December  1830,  Irving  noted  in  his  journal  that  Payne 
"fresh  and  fair  as  a  rose"  was  about  London,  trying  to  interest  him  in  a  new 
comedy.  He  undoubtedly  continued  to  produce  pieces  for  the  London  thea- 
ters, among  them,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  The  Spanish  Husband,  and  two 
years  later,  Woman's  Revenge. 

In  July  1831,  however,  the  shadow  of  poverty  deepened;  on  the  fifteenth 
Payne  wrote  to  an  unnamed  correspondent  that,  "ill  in  my  bed,  I  am  sinking 
to  ruin  for  want  of  ^50."  On  June  15,  1832,  he  wrote  again  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  England  for  Portsmouth  on  the  SS.  President,  and  added,  "I  am  so 
perplexed  for  resources  as  not  to  know  how  I  am  to  manage  to  get  to  the 
ship." 

Of  these  hurried,  frustrated  years  of  theatrical  allegiance,  Payne  wrote,  just 
before  he  sailed,  that  they  had  "only  been  prolific  in  experience.  If  my  re- 
sources are  diminished  with  them;  if  I  have  gained  no  renown,  I  have  gained 
what  is  better — a  disregard  for  the  sort  of  renown  of  which  I  was  in  ardent 
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pursuit;  if  I  go  back  to  the  home  of  my  ancestors  almost  like  a  prodigal,  I  go 
with  the  certainty  of  the  prodigal's  welcome  and  with  the  treasure  of  the 
prodigal's  wisdom." 

On  July  25,  1832,  Payne  arrived  in  plague-ridden  New  York,  intending  to 
return  to  England  in  September  or  October.  He  remained  in  America,  how- 
ever, comforted  for  a  time  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received 
everywhere.  Benefits  were  given  him  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  in  several 
other  American  cities.  His  playwriting  career  was  apparently  over,  although 
he  made  a  few  sporadic  attempts  to  interest  producers  in  such  manuscripts  as 
The  Italian  Bride  and  Romulus. 

The  years  until  his  death  on  April  9,  1852,  while  serving  his  second  term 
as  American  consul  at  Tunis,  were  filled  with  visionary  literary  schemes  and 
maneuvering  for  political  appointment  which  usually  ended  in  stalemate. 
This  unfulfilled  career  of  our  first  outstanding  dramatist  and  these  last  in- 
effectual years  are  more  clearly  understood,  perhaps,  when  we  read  his  own 
self -analysis,  made  to  Mary  Shelley  in  1825;  "I  know  [mine]  is  not  the  kind 
of  mind  likely  to  be  understood  and  still  less  so  to  be  valued  and  therefore 
more  at  home  out  of  the  world.  It  is  better  than  I  am,  if  you  can  understand 
the  paradox,  and  it  is  only  when  events  divert  me  from  its  first  suggestions 
that  it  becomes  wounded  and  perplexed.  .  .  ." 

Payne,  "wounded  and  perplexed"  as  he  often  was,  diverted  too  easily  from 
the  expedient  course,  went  to  London  at  a  time  when  the  stage  no  longer 
exhibited  great  drama. 

Low  standards  of  taste,  unfair  treatment  of  authors,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  so-called  illegitimate  theater  allowed  for  little  development  of  a  sub- 
stantial dramatic  literature.  The  unabashed  sentimentalism  of  the  audience 
had  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  tears  and  sensationalism  for  the  pity  and 
terror  formerly  aroused  by  a  great  character's  weakness;  and  sympathy,  for 
the  ridicule  once  directed  at  the  unreasonable  man.  The  playwright's  very 
struggle  to  keep  alive  was  bitter,  for  both  the  managers  and  publishers,  un- 
fettered by  copyright  laws,  bid  low  for  his  work.  The  market  for  legitimate 
tragedy  and  comedy  was  restricted  to  the  poorly  managed  patent  houses, 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  The  far  more  popular  but  illegitimate 
farces,  burlettas,  and  melodramas  were  produced  at  the  minor  theaters  for  a 
vulgar  and  unruly  mob  deaf  to  the  subtleties  of  characterization  and  situation. 

Payne,  limited  by  his  own  desire  "to  seek  renown,"  and  by  the  physical 
and  spiritual  inadequacies  of  the  theatre,  soon  adjusted  himself  to  serve  the 
popular  taste.  He  learned  how  to  satisfy  the  overwhelming  interest  in  current 
French  successes,  adapting  them  with  unusual  speed  for  the  uncritical  Lon- 
don audiences.  Although  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  Ther^se  that  the  drama 
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of  action  was  inferior  to  the  "literary  work"  whose  merit  lies  "in  what  it  said, 
and  the  manner  of  saying  it,"  he  nevertheless  continued  to  adapt  "actable 
plays"  in  great  numbers  and  without  apparent  affront  to  his  literary  con- 
science. As  a  result,  the  emphasis  in  his  plays  is  on  action;  his  characters  are 
seldom  natural.  In  his  dramas  he  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  his 
use  of  the  romantically  remote  and  unreal;  in  most  of  his  lighter  plays  one 
finds  a  realistic  treatment  of  manners  and  setting. 

Payne's  originality  is  extremely  limited.  In  company  with  Thomas  Dibdin, 
Milner,  Moncrieff,  Planche,  and  Pocock,  however,  he  holds  a  relatively  high 
place  as  a  representative  of  the  age  in  which  the  demand  for  novelty  spurred 
the  playwright  to  produce  derivative  drama. 

II 
MANUSCRIPT  HISTORY 

The  seven  Harvard  manuscripts  have  been  added  to  the  Theatre  Collection 
of  the  University  by  purchase  and  donation.  Their  history  is  obscure.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  majority  of  them  were  among  Payne's  effects  which  were 
carelessly  dispersed  following  his  death  in  Tunis,  in  1852. 

The  Luquer  manuscripts  were  among  the  Payne  items  which  escaped  dis- 
persal, in  1852.  On  March  9,  1864,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Lea  Luquer,  Payne's  niece,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Amos  Perry, 
American  consul  at  Tunis,  designed  to  effect  the  return  of  the  Payne  memo- 
rabilia which  was  still  to  be  found  at  the  consulate.  On  May  27,  Mr.  Perry 
informed  Mrs.  Luquer  that  the  preceding  consul,  William  Chandler,  had  un- 
fortunately permitted  the  scattering  of  many  of  Payne's  papers;  on  September 
10  of  this  year  Mr.  Perry  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Luquer  those  papers  which  re- 
mained, including  among  them  four  manuscript  plays  which  were  inherited 
by  Mrs.  Luquer's  son,  their  present  owner,  Colonel  Thatcher  T.  Payne 
Luquer. 

AIM  AND  METHOD 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  aim  of  the  series  of  America's  Lost  Plays, 
that  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  readable  version,  the  editors  have  adopted 
the  following  methods.  Payne's  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  stand- 
ardized and  modernized.  Modern  typographical  conventions  have  been  used 
in  the  printing  of  stage  directions;  and  standardized  abbreviations  of  the 
names  of  the  speakers  of  dialogue  adopted.  At  times  Payne,  without  crossing 
out  what  he  first  wrote,  offers  one  or  more  variants;  the  reading  that  seemed 
best  has  been  chosen.  The  texts  of  two  acted  plays,  The  Spanish  Husband 
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and  Woman's  Revenge,  which  are  extant  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  collec- 
tion and  which  upon  collation  seemed  superior  were  used.  Any  illegible  read- 
ings in  these  two  texts  were  replaced  by  legible  passages  from  the  Harvard 
texts.  Additions,  such  as  those  of  casts  of  characters,  or  settings,  etc.,  or  occa- 
sional words  or  phrases  necessary  for  completing  the  meaning,  are  marked: 
£  3.  Conjectural  emendations,  for  instance,  of  illegible  words  or  passages,  or 
of  inconsistencies,  are  marked:  <  >.  Whenever  possible  these  emendations 
have  been  supplied  from  Payne's  sources. 
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Or,  THE  MAGPIE  AND  THE  MAID 

THE  autograph  manuscript  of  Trial  without  Jury;  or,  The  Magpie  and 
the  Maid  is  in  the  Harvard  collection. 
This  melodrama,  dated  August  1815,  was  completed  about  three 
months  after  its  source,  Caigniez  and  D'Aubigny's  La  Pie  Voleuse,  ou  La 
Servante  de  Palaiseau,  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin, 
April  29.  So  popular  was  the  French  play  that  at  least  four  English  adaptations 
were  made,  three  of  which  were  acted  late  in  the  summer  of  1815  and  even- 
tually printed:  Arnold's  The  Maid  and  the  Magpye;  or,  Which  Is  the  Thief?, 
brought  out  at  the  Lyceum,  August  28;  The  Magpie;  or,  The  Maid  of  Palai- 
seau, commonly  attributed  to  Thomas  Dibdin,  Drury  Lane,  September  12; 
and  Pocock's  The  Magpie,  or  The  Maid?,  Covent  Garden,  September  15. 
The  fate  of  the  fourth  version,  Payne's,  is  not  wholly  clear;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  it  was  never  acted.  Evidently  in  August  Payne  sold  it  to  Harris  of 
Covent  Garden,  who  then  laid  it  aside  in  favor  of  Pocock's  play;  however, 
Pocock  may  have  been  allowed  to  consult  his  competitor's  version.  Payne  un- 
doubtedly alludes  to  the  sale  when,  in  the  letter  to  the  subcommittee  of  Drury 
Lane,  April  29, 1816,  in  which  he  reviews  his  dealings  with  Kinnaird,  he  tells 
of  a  conversation  with  him  during  the  preceding  August  about  "a  piece"  that 
had  just  been  bought  "in  a  liberal  manner  by  Mr.  Harris."  Of  Pocock's  play 
the  reviewer  in  The  Theatrical  Inquisitor  for  September  writes  enigmatically 
that  a  share  in  its  production  "is  said  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  American 
Roscius — thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

Consequently  there  is  a  split  of  opinion  over  the  question  of  authorship. 
Apparently  in  the  belief  that  Pocock  not  only  had  access  to  Payne's  play  but 
is  greatly  indebted  to  it,  G.  Harrison  (The  Life  and  Writings  of  John  How- 
ard Payne,  Philadelphia,  1885,  pp.  80-1),  Colonel  T.  T.  P.  Luquer  ("Writing 
a  Play  in  a  Debtor's  Prison,"  Scribner's,  January  1921,  p.  80,  n.  19),  A.  H. 
Quinn  (A  History  of  the  American  Drama  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil 
War,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  168-9,  n-  *)»  an^  dta  D.A.B.  all  ascribe  to  Payne 
the  play  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  September  15,  1815.  The  Magpie,  or  The 
Maid?  acted  on  this  date,  like  many  other  plays  of  the  time,  is  billed  anony- 
mously, but  the  cast  is  that  of  Pocock's  version  printed  later,  and  it  is  to  Po- 
cock that  Genest  (Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Bath,  1832,  VIII,  539) 
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and  Allardyce  Nicoll  ( A  History  of  Early  i$th  Century  Drama,  1800-1850, 
Cambridge,  1930,  Vol.  II,  p.  374)  attribute  it.  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  Hall  (Harvard 
Library  Notes,  December  1935,  p.  89),  who  briefly  reviews  these  opinions, 
concludes  that  Payne's  play  was  never  performed. 

The  most  convincing  evidence,  a  comparison  of  the  two  plays,  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  critics,  reveals  similarities  so  slight  as  to  sug- 
gest that  Pocock's  version  is  mainly  an  independent  adaptation  of  the  French. 
Both  Pocock  and  Payne  change  most  of  the  French  names;  and  two  of  the 
altered  names  in  both  versions  are  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  Pocock,  using 
different  phraseology  throughout,  writes  with  more  spirit  than  Payne,  and  he 
shortens  his  version  somewhat  through  the  omission  of  many  wordy  passages, 
thus  speeding  up  the  movement  of  the  action.  In  general,  Payne's  work  suf- 
fers somewhat  by  the  comparison,  for  he  seems  to  have  lacked  as  yet  the  abil- 
ity of  his  slightly  more  experienced  competitor. 

CPAYNE'S]  FOREWORD 

EVERYBODY  has  heard  of  the  expiatory  Mass  of  the  Magpie,  which  was  in 
ancient  times  performed  at  Paris  in  atonement  for  the  error  committed 
by  some  judges  who  had  passed  sentence  of  death  on  an  unfortunate 
female  servant,  unjustly  charged  with  thefts  which  had  been  committed  by 
a  magpie.  Though  the  period  and  circumstances  of  the  famous  trial  are  vari- 
ously related,  its  authenticity  is  unquestionable.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that 
this  religious  ceremony  would  have  been  founded  without  an  adequate  mo- 
tive. The  prevailing  tradition  is  that  the  theft  consisted  of  spoons,  forks,  and 
pieces  of  money,  which  were  discovered  when  it  was  too  late  in  a  gutter, 
where  the  bird  had  successively  concealed  them.  This  last  form  of  the  story  is 
the  one  we  have  adopted. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  PALAISEAU 

<MR.>  GREGORY,  a  rich  farmer  of  Palais eau 

HENRY,  his  son 

EVERARD,  a  soldier,  father  of  Rosalie 

FRANCOXJR,  comrade  and  friend  of  Everard 

COODY,  the  godson  and  servant  of  Farmer  Gregory  and  his  wife 

GEORGE,  a  young  villager  and  servant  of  the  Justice 

DURMONT,  a  jailor 

ISAAC,  a  Jew 

<MR.>  ANTHONY,  the  Justice's  cler\ 

NANNETTE,  the  wife  of  Gregory 

ROSALIE,  maid  of  the  farmhouse  at  Palaiseau 

A  MAGPIE 

SOLDIERS,  VILLAGERS,  ETC. 

THE  SCENE  PASSES  AT  PALAISEAU  IN  FRANCE 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  :  A  farmyard  at  Palaiseau.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  farmhouse. 
On  the  right,  a  tuft  of  trees.  One  of  these  trees  projects  from  the  side  wing 
beyond  the  rest  and  sustains  an  osier  cage  with  a  magpie  in  it,  the  cage  door 
hanging  of  en.  At  the  bac\  of  the  stage  is  a  hedge,  through  the  center  of 
which  a  rustic  gate  opens  on  the  farmyard.  Beyond  this  hedge  appears  a  little 
hill  and  picturesque  mountains  in  the  distance. 

MAGPIE.  [Calls]    Goody!  Goody! 

GOODY.  [In  the  farmhouse]  Coming!  Coming!  [He  enters,  wiping  his 
mouth  with  the  bac\  of  his  hand]  Hang  these  people!  One  has  not  even  time 
— hey!  Nobody  here!  Stop  a  minute — here  comes  Miss  Rosalie!  It  was  she 
perhaps.  Oh,  she's  a  lovely  creature!  Only  to  think,  that  such  a  gentle-man- 
nered, modest  being  should  be  servant  maid  in  a  farmhouse!  It's  a  downright 
sinf  so  it  is!  Hum!  she's  here.  [Music.  Rosalie  descends  the  hill  with  a  basket 
under  her  arm  ] 

Ros,    Ah,  Goody!  You  there! 

GOODY.    Was  it  you,  Miss  Rosalie,  who  called  me  just  now? 

Ros.    Me!  No. 

MAGPIE.    Goody!  Goody! 

GOODY.  [Turning  round]  Aha!  Have  I  caught  you,  my  deary?  It's  the 
magpie!  That  cursed  magpie!  She's  always  making  herself  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

Ros.  [Laughing]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  ridiculous 
of  the  two:  you  or  the  bird.  But  how  does  this  happen,  Goody?  You  are  such 
an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  that,  by  this  time,  you  ought  to  know  her  too 
well  to  be  deceived. 

GOODY.  'Od's  bodikins!  She's  one  of  those  animals  that  one  may  know 
forever  and  never  get  acquainted  with.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  you  in  my 
place  just  now.  I  was  settling  some  bottles  in  the  cupboard.  I  hit  upon  one  in 
which  there  was  left  a  little  of  that  capital  wine  which  our  master  and  mis- 
tress keep  for  their  own  private  use.  Now  I  hadn't  the  remotest  notion  in  the 
world  of  drinking  the  wine — no,  nothing  further  from  my  thoughts;  but  I 
had  a  kind  of  ticklesome  curiosity  just  to  feel  a  touch  of  its  fine  flavor  upon 
the  tip  of  my  tongue.  And  lo!  Miss  Rosalie,  just  at  the  very  moment  the 
bottle  got  into  the  neighborhood  of  my  lip,  that  devil  of  a  magpie  sets  up  an 
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infernal  hue  and  cry,  "Goody!  Goody!"  [Mimicking]  Oh!  'Twas  a  miracle 
that  it  didn't  fly  into  fifty  pieces  as  I  sat  it  down  again,  the  little  squaller 
threw  me  into  such  a  quandary! 

Ros.  {Laughing}  Yes,  and  you  well  deserved  it  for  your  tricks.  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha! 

MAGPIE.    Yea!  Ha!  Ha! 

GOODY.  [Threatening  the  Magpie}  Oh!  Ill  make  you  keep  your  tongue 
between  your  teeth,  that's  what  I  will,  Madam  Blackjacked  I  can't  think  how 
it  happens  that  running  about  every  day  as  she  does,  on  the  roofs  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  village,  she  has  not  met  with  some  brave  cat  before  now,  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  inflicting  justice  on  her  myself. 

Ros.  Oh,  but  she  has  woman's  weapons!  She  can  scratch,  bite,  and  scold. 
These  are  found,  in  general,  I  believe,  to  answer  pretty  well. 

GOODY.  That's  all  one.  If  she  was  a  good  beast  and  worth  anything  some 
ill  luck  would  have  long  ago  happened  to  her  as  it  always  does  to  me,  but 
there — as  they  say,  "Naught's  never  in  danger,"  and  'tis  her  own  very  deviltry 
that  saves  her.  She's  malicious,  cunning,  greedy,  and  she  chatters*  O  Lord! 
She  chatters  like — like — like  a  magpie! 

Ros.  But  pray  don't  forget  that  she  has  at  least  one  good  quality.  She 
frightens  country  bumpkins  that  are  not  over  trustworthy  from  doing  mis- 
chief, and  what  they  ought  not.  Good  bye,  Goody!  Whenever  you  want  to  be 
your  master's  wine-taster  again,  beware  of  Maggy!  [Exit,  laughing.  Music} 

GOODY.  [Alone}  Yes,  indeed,  I  will.  I'll  take  care  of  that*  Now  in  the  name 
of  sense,  in  the  name  of  sense,  I  say,  what  could  have  put  it  in  my  god- 
mother's head  to  take  such  a  favorite  as  that  into  keeping?  Such  a  chattering, 
noisy,  but  Mrs.  Gregory  herself  is  somewhat  given  to  chattering,  and  "Birds 
of  a  feather — "  Oh,  you  cunning  devil!  [He  goes  up  to  the  cage  and  teases 
the  Magpie.  Enter  Nannette,  speaking  to  someone  on  the  outside] 

NAN.  Come,  come,  Jack!  Bestir  yourself!  Sweep  the  great  parlor  clean! 
Get  everything  ready  to  lay  the  cloth!  [To  herself]  It  is  now  five  o'clock,  and 
our  good  son  Henry  will  soon  be  here.  But  where  is  Goody? 

GOODY.  [With  a  shout]    Eh!  eh!  You  wicked  brute! 

NAN.    Hey-day,  hey-day!  What's  all  this? 

GOODY.    Oh,  the  dickens,  godmother!  Your  magpie  has  bit  my  finger! 

NAN.    She  did  right.  Why  did  you  provoke  her  ? 

GOODY.  [Menacing  the  magpie]  You  shall  pay  for  that  trick,  Miss  Chat- 
terbox! 

NAN.  Run,  Goody!  Fetch  the  great  table,  and  set  it  under  the  trees.  We 
shall  have  our  supper  there. 
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GOODY.  So  we  are  going  to  see  Master  Henry  once  more!  And  what's  bet- 
ter yet,  they  say  he  brings  a  full  discharge  from  the  service  with  him. 

NAN.  Ah,  yes,  Coody!  And  so  he  does,  the  dear  boy  returns  this  evening. 
He  has  been  a  soldier  for  six  long  years,  and  it  will  now  soon  be  eighteen 
months  since  we  have  seen  him.  But,  thank  Heaven,  he  comes  this  time  never 
to  quit  us  again. 

COODY.  O!  What  fun  we  shall  have  in  listening  to  his  stories  about  battles, 
and  cannon  balls,  and  broken  heads,  and — 

NAN.  Make  haste!  Make  haste  with  the  table  lest  you  get  a  broken  head 
of  your  own.  [Pushing  him]  Go,  go!  [Coody  prepares  to  go.  Music.  Enter 
Gregory,  rolling  a  barrel} 

GREG.    This  way,  Coody!  Lend  a  hand  here! 

COODY.    Stop,  stop,  godfather!  [He  runs  to  assist  Gregory.  Music] 

NAN.  Good  Heavens!  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  husband?  What  do  you 
want  to  do  with  that  thing? 

GREG.  [To  Coody]  Let  it  stand  there.  Good!  That's  right.  Now  all  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Thank  you,  my  lad!  [To  Nanette]  There  isn't  a  drop  too  much 
in  it,  wife!  Consider  all  the  young  folks  of  the  village  are  coming  to  rejoice 
at  the  return  of  our  son,  and  if  we  would  have  the  day's  sports  go  off  swim- 
mingly, why  we  must  furnish  good  wine,  sure,  to  set  'em  afloat. 

COODY.  And  besides  that,  consider,  godmother,  that  I  shall  have  fiddlers 
here  to  set  the  girls  and  boys  dancing,  and  my  fiddlers  must  drink.  Drink  to 
the  fiddler  is  like  resin  to  his  bow. 

NAN.    The  table,  Coody!  Come,  come,  the  table! 

COODY.  Ready,  godmother!  All  ready.  [He  brings  the  table,  and  is  arrang- 
ing it  during  the  rest  of  the  scene] 

GREG.  Well,  good  wife!  Is  everything  prepared?  Have  you  forgot  noth- 
ing? 

NAN.  Forgot!  Forgot!  A  puzzle-head  like  you  might  forget  indeed.  'Troth 
matters  would  go  on  prettily  in  the  house  if  I  hadn't  an  eye  to  everything. 

GREG.  Oh,  as  to  that,  dear  Nannette,  one  must  allow  that  for  activity, 
cleverness,  and  vigilance,  there  isn't  your  match  in  all  Palaiseau.  You  only 
want  one  thing,  my  dear,  a  temper  a  little  more — 

NAN.    Hey! 

GREG.    No,  I  mean  a  little  less — 

NAN.    A  little  more— a  little  less—Mr.  Gregory,  you're  a  fool! 

GREG.    Thank  you,  my  dear! 

NAN.  He  talk  about  my  temper!  I  defy  you  to  find  a  wife  with  more 
gentleness,  more  patience,  more — [To  Coody  who  laughs  while  listening  to 
them]  Hey-day!  What  are  you  about,  hey!  You'd  better  stand  laughing  there, 
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and  neglect  your  table,  indeed!  Look  at  that  Goody!  He  has  not  done  yet! 
Must  I  come  to  you  at  last?  Oh  yes,  yes!  I  see  I  must  do  everything,  abso- 
lutely everything-— not  a  soul  in  the  house  to  give  me  any  help! 

COODY.  Oh,  godmother!  How  can  you  say  that!  La  me,  women  are  never 
satisfied.  They're  always  riding  the  free  handle  to  death.  I  do  nothing!  I  who 
from  morning  to  night  never  have  breathing  time,  and  there's  pretty  Miss 
Rosalie,  too,  who  scarcely  allows  herself  a  moment  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  1 
suppose  you  think  she  does  nothing  neither,  hey? 

NAN.    There's  another  pretty  dawdle,  too,  Miss  Rosalie,  as  you  call  her. 

GREG.  Come,  come,  you  have  a  prejudice  against  that  dear  good  girl.  You 
don't  render  her  what  she  deserves. 

NAN.  The  dear  good  girl  can  do  well  enough  without  my  praises.  She 
gets  more  than  her  share  from  other  people. 

GREG.  Nay,  nay,  good  wife!  For  the  two  years  that  she  has  lived  with  us, 
has  she  ever  given  you  reason  to  complain?  Has  she  not  fulfilled  her  duties 
with  a  punctuality,  a  gentleness  ? 

NAN.  Oh!  As  to  that,  she  has  too  much  of  your  gentleness.  I  can't  bear  a 
girl  who  is  obedient  to  the  least  sign,  who  hardly  allows  one  time  to  give  an 
order  before  it  is  executed.  I  can't  bear  it.  [Pointing  to  Coody]  Stop,  stop! 
Look  at  yonder  ninny  who  a  hundred  times  a  day  drives  me  mad  with  his 
awkwardness  and  blunders.  Well,  well.  In  one  respect  he  pleases  me,  even 
he,  that  sawney  there!  He  gives  me  a  chance  of  talking,  he  always  waits  to 
hear  what  one  has  to  say,  and  when  he  makes  me  angry  I  fetch  him  a  box  o* 
the  ear,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  that's  what  I  like.  None  of  your 
mawkishness — your  gentleness  for  me.  I  like  to  see  a  young  woman  of  spirit 
like  myself.  It  does  me  good  to  bustle  and  fly  into  a  rage  once  and  a  while,  It 
keeps  me  in  exercise.  I  require  it.  It  helps  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  at 
such  times  I  am  healthy  to  a  charm. 

COODY.  Thank  ye,  kind  godmother,  but  if  it's  the  same  thing  to  you,  I 
am  not  over  and  above  anxious  to  be  your  doctor  in  that  way. 

NAN.  Yes,  and  there's  another  thing.  She  is  too  often  told  that  she  is 
pretty.  It  is  nothing,  but  "Charming  Rosalie"  here,  and  "Beautiful  Rosalie" 
there— high  and  low,  up  to  the  very  Justice  himself!  Truly,  I  believe,  Heaven 
forgive  me!  that  the  old  dotard  is  seriously  in  love  with  her. 

GREG.    Faith,  and  I  think  so  too!  I  believe  there's  some  truth  in  that* 

NAN.  Look  you,  all  this  will  end  in  turning  her  brain  with  a  self-conceit 
which  won't  at  all  become  her  place.  It  is  an  honest  knockabout,  and  not  a 
fine  lady  that  one  wants  upon  a  farm. 

GREG.  Not  so  fast,  wife.  Rosalie  does  not  come  to  us  as  a  servant.  You  well 
know  our  agreement  with  my  sister  in  Paris,  who  recommended  her.  Rosa- 
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lie's  family  is  respectable.  She  is  well  educated.  Her  father,  Granville,  is  de- 
scended from  wealthy  farmers  like  ourselves,  therefore  she  is  our  equal.  If 
poor  Granville's  misfortunes  forced  him  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  ought  his  daughter  to  be  reproached  for  it? 

NAN.  Well  and  good,  I  don't  deny  a  word  of  what  you  say,  but  it's  for  the 
future  that  I  tremble.  A  young  girl,  you  know,  who  has  a  little  beauty — oh, 
I  hate  to  see  pretty  women  in  my  house! 

GREG.  [Laughing]  Right  enough,  my  dear!  It  is  rather  ticklish.  [Pulling 
out  his  watch}  Oho!  Gone  half  past  five,  and  our  son's  letter  promises  that 
he'll  be  with  us  about  six. 

NAN.  Then  listen,  Gregory,  I  will  just  take  a  glance  to  see  how  matters 
are  going  on  down  below,  and  run  back  to  fetch  you.  Then  we'll  go  up  the 
hill  together,  and  Henry  will  be  in  our  arms  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sooner 
for  it. 

GREG.  An  excellent  plan  that!  With  what  pleasure  we  shall  behold  him 
again,  the  dear  boy!  I  say,  Nannette,  the  next  thing  we  shall  have  to  do,  I 
suppose,  will  be  to  think  of  marrying  him,  and  getting  him  well  settled,  aye? 

NAN.    Yes,  yes!  We'll  see  about  that. 

GREG.    I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head  already,  but — 

NAN.  Oh,  I  see  your  drift!  Gently,  my  good  man,  that's  my  business. 
[Catting]  Rosalie!  [To  Gregory]  Yes,  yes!  The  settling  of  Henry  is  my  con- 
cern, not  yours,  for  I  mean  that  he  shall  marry — 

MAGPIE.    Rosalie! 

GREG.  Ha,  ha!  Do  you  hear  mag?  One  would  imagine  that  bird  was 
possessed!  'Fore  Heaven,  she  has  dived  into  the  very  plan! 

NAN.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  think  just  as  little 
of  her  opinion  as  I  do  of  yours.  [Enter  Rosalie] 

Ros.    Did  you  call  me,  madam? 

NAN,  Yes,  my  girl!  I  want  you  to  lay  the  tablecloth,  while  I  get  the  nap- 
kins and  basket  of  plate  ready,  and  mind,  take  good  care!  Don't  a  second 
time — Remember  Mr.  Gregory's  birthday.  It  will  now  be  a  fortnight  on  St. 
John's  day,  when  the  silver  fork  was  lost. 

Ros.  Oh,  make  yourself  easy,  madam!  I  will  be  very  careful.  This  tire- 
some fork  has  given  me  such  misery!  I  am  sure  it  has  cost  me  more  bitter 
tears  than  I  ever  shed  before  in  all  my  life. 

COODY.  That  fork  was  surely  bewitched!  Now  did  not  we  ransack  over 
and  over  again,  every  cranny  in  the  house  for  it!  The  devil  must  have  run 
off  with  it,  I'll  take  my  oath  of  that! 

GREG.  Poh,  'tis  nothing!  The  woman's  beside  herself  to  think  so  much  of 
a  trifle!  Prithee,  Nannette,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it.  The  silver  fork,  nothing 
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but  the  silver  fork  has  been  dinging  in  our  ears  for  more  than  a  week  past. 
I  am  sure  they  may  be  said  to  have  paid  dearly  enough  for  it  by  this  time. 

NAN.  So,  so,  and  I'm  always  talking  about  it,  am  I?  Good  truth!  I  have 
not  even  thought  of  it  for  this  long  while.  Follow  me,  Coody,  you  are  wanted. 
[To  Gregory]  Don't  be  impatient,  my  good  man,  in  two  minutes  I  shall  be 
with  you  again.  [Exit  into  the  house,  followed  by  Coody.  Music] 

GREG.    What's  the  matter,  Rosalie?  You  seem  out  of  spirits. 

Ros.    It  is  nothing,  only  Mrs.  Gregory — she  is  still  harping  on — 

GREG.    Pshaw,  pshaw!  That  doesn't  concern  you. 

Ros.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Gregory,  it  concerns  me  deeply.  They  always  wish 
to  make  it  appear  that  if  I  had  been  careful,  that  unfortunate  fork  never 
would  have  gone  astray. 

GREG.  Never  mind,  my  dear,  never  mind.  Who  can  answer  for — But  let's 
quit  this,  and  talk  about  my  son,  our  dear  Henry  whom  we  expect  every 
minute.  I  hope  that  subject  does  not  make  you  unhappy,  does  it? 

Ros.  [Embarrassed]  Oh,  no,  certainly,  it  makes  me — Mr.  Henry  is  such  a 
charming  youth!  Who  can  avoid  being  interested  for  him?  So  good  a  son, 
so  kind-hearted  a  man!  He  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  yourself,  Mr.  Gregory. 

GREG.  A  little  flattered,  perhaps;  but  stay:  since  your  regard  for  me  makes 
you  feel  such  a  warm  interest  in  my  portrait,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  make 
you  a  present  of  it. 

Ros.    Yes,  sir,  but — you  know — 

GREG.  Dear  Rosalie,  I  know  all!  Henry  conceals  nothing  from  his  father. 
You  are  a  sweet,  amiable,  well  educated  girl.  Your  father  is  poor,  but  he  is 
noble-hearted  and  honest,  and  those  qualities  lift  the  poor  man  to  a  level  with 
the  peer.  But  111  say  no  more. 

Ros.    Heavens!  Can  I  have  understood  you  rightly?  But  Mrs.  Gregory — 

GREG.  Oh!  let  her  bluster.  What  can  we  do  better  than  give  her  her  way? 
Blustering  is  her  element!  She  would  die  if  she  didn't  scold.  But  after  all, 
she's  good  at  bottom.  All's  right  enough  hereabouts.  [Putting  his  hand  to  his 
heart]  Hope,  child,  hope!  Everything  shall  be  settled  properly. 

Ros.  Dearest  benefactor!  This  generosity—  [Enter  Nannette  with  a  basket 
of  plate] 

NAN.    Come,  Gregory!  All's  ready. 

GREG.    As  soon  as  you  please,  my  dear! 

NAN.  [To  Rosalie]  Here,  Rosalie,  take  the  basket,  and  I  hope,  this  time, 
there  is  no  need  of  recommending  it  to  your  special  care. 

Ros.    No,  madam,  I  have  too  much  interest — 

GREG.    Rosalie,  we  are  going  to  meet  Henry—  [Enter  Coody] 
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GOODY,  [Speaking  as  he  enters]  To  meet  Mr.  Henry!  That's  right!  And  I 
too,  I'll  go  meet  Mr.  Henry!  [He  puts  down  something  he  has  brought,  then 
scampers  out  and  scrambles  up  the  hill] 

GREG.    Goodbye,  till  we  meet  again,  my  child!  Make  yourself  happy.  We— 

NAN.  [Pushing  her  husband]  There,  my  dear!  There,  that's  enough,  in 
all  conscience.  'Od's  my  life!  What's  the  matter  with  the  people?  They're  all 
too  civil  by  half!  [They  go  out  and  ascend  the  hill} 

Ros.  [Alone,  laying  the  table]  Good  Mr.  Gregory!  He  bids  me  hope!  And 
Henry  we  are  to  meet  again!  How  everything  this  day  conspires  to  make  me 
happy!  My  father  also!  I  shall  soon  fold  him  in  my  arms!  Yes,  his  regiment 
will  soon  arrive  in  Paris,  and  he  will  then  obtain  a  furlough  to  come  and  see 
me.  Oh,  I  am  all  rapture!  He  says  too,  that  he  has  received  the  money  I  sent 
him  from  my  little  savings;  and  he  is  so  thankful,  though  'twas  so  very  little! 
Oh,  that  I  could  have  sent  him  more!  [Music] 

Is.  [Behind  the  scenes}  Knifes!  Fine  knifes!  Chewels!  Fine  lace!  Chentle- 
men  and  ladies,  come  puy!  Come  puy! 

Ros.  Aha!  There's  the  Jew,  I  declare!  The  Jew  who  never  fails  to  pass  a 
few  days  every  year  in  our  village.  I  remember  I  bought  something  of  him 
last  year,  but  if  he  thinks  I  shall  do  the  same  this,  he'll  find  himself  mis- 
taken. I  sent  all  that  I  possessed  to  my  father,  and  I  don't  regret  it,  no,  I  am 
sure  I  don't. 

Is.  [Appearing  behind  the  hedge]  Chentlemans  and  ladies!  Puy  mine  fine 
chewels,  mine  lacesh,  mine  knifes,  mine  scissors!  I  sells,  I  puys,  I  parters. 
Come,  come,  come,  puy,  chentlemans  and  ladies!  Puy!  Puy!  Puy! 

Ros.  [To  Isaac  as  he  enters]  Nothing  is  wanted  here,  my  good  man!  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gregory  are  both  gone  out. 

Is.  But  do,  Miss,  only  pehold!  vot  pretty  tings  I  bringsh  all  new  from 
Parish! 

Ros.    Pray  leave  me.  I  don't  want  anything  today,  I  tell  you. 

Is.  Don't  be  fexed,  don't  be  fexed,  miss!  Some  oder  time  den,  some  oder 
time.  I  peg  you  tellsh  Mr.  Gregorysh  and  Madame  Gregorysh  that  I  vil  be  dil 
domorrowsh  in  de  Tavern  of  de  Vite  Horse,  if  they  need  shome  of  my  litde 
nicknackeriesh. 

Ros.    Very  well,  I  won't  forget  it. 

Is.  Mine  cracious,  mine  gentle  miss,  good-bye!  [Music.  As  he  goes  out] 
Knifes!  Fine  knifes!  Chewels!  etc.,  etc. 

Ros.  He's  gone  at  last.  So  much  the  better.  [Coody  is  seen  capering  down 
the  hill] 

COODY.    Miss  Rosalie!  Miss  Rosalie! 

Ros.    Ah,  there  comes  Coody!  Doubtless  to  announce— 
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COODY.  [Entering  out  of  breath}  He's  come!  He's  come!  Goody  was  the 
first  that  saw  him! 

Ros.  And  have  you  indeed  seen  him,  my  dear  Goody? 
GOODY.  Seen  him!  That  I  have,  and  I'm  proud  of  it!  "How  are  you, 
Goody?"  says  he,  when  he  met  me,  just  so — just  in  that  way,  "And  my  dear 
Rosalie?"  "She  longs  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Henry,"  says  I.  Then  he  catches 
me  by  the  fist  and  gives  me  such  a  shake.  "Thank  you,  Goody!"  says  he, 
"You're  a  good  fellow,  Goody!"  [Looking  at  his  hand}  I  should  have  been 
quite  charmed  with  the  compliment,  if  he  had  not  squeezed  so  hard. 

Ros.  [Aside}  Oh,  Henry!  Then  I  am  not  deceived!  [A  strain  of  music] 
What  is  it  I  hear  there? 

GOODY,  Hear?  Why,  my  fiddlers,  to  be  sure!  And  here  come  all  the  vil- 
lagers, lads  and  lasses  that  went  out  to  meet  him!  All  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
to  welcome  Mr.  Henry  home.  Oh,  you'll  see  presently!  There!  there!  Look, 
look!  Only  to  think  what  a  crowd! 

Ros.  [Perceiving  Henry  descending  the  hill  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  and  all  the  villagers}  Henry!  Oh,  Heavens!  the  transport!  I  can 
scarcely  breathe!  [Music.  Enter  Henry,  Nannette,  Gregory,  and  villagers, 
descending  the  hilL  Henry,  discovering  Rosalier  springs  from  the  crowd  and 
reaches  the  gate  at  the  same  moment  with  Rosalie,  who  runs  to  meet  him} 

HEN.    Dearest  Rosalie! 

Ros.    Ah,  Henry! 

GREG.  [Coming  up  with  Nannette  and  the  villagers}  Come,  come,  bustle 
here!  Let's  have  something  to  eat. 

NAN.  Henry,  your  walk  must  have  given  you  a  good  appetite.  Are  you 
hungry? 

HEN.  Why,  tolerably,  mother,  tolerably!  I  think  I  shall  do  some  credit  to 
your  feast. 

GREG.  And  aren't  you  thirsty,  my  boy?  [Going  towards  the  table}  You 
shall  drink  a  cup  to  stay  your  stomach. 

HEN.    No,  at  table,  if  you'll  permit  me. 

GREG.    Well,  well!  Just  as  you  like. 

NAN.    Dispatch,  dispatch!  Why  Rosalie,  have  you  nothing  to  do,  pray? 

GREG.  A  moment's  patience,  wife!  Haven't  we  help  enough  without  her? 
Bless  me!  give  'em  time,  at  least,  to  ask  one  another  how  they  do. 

NAN.    Well  and  good,  but  it  frets  me — 

GREG.  [Endeavoring  to  gain  time  for  them  to  converse  together}  Wife!  I 
have  only  one  word  to  say:  are  you  glad  to  see  our  son  in  good  health  and 
high  spirits? 
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NAN.  Truly,  a  pretty  question!  Do  you  hear,  Henry?  Your  father  asks  if 
I  am  glad  to  see  you!  Glad?  No,  I  am  not  glad,  I  am  transported,  I  am  be- 
wildered, out  of  my  wits  with  joy! 

HEN.    Oh,  my  dear  mother!  Let  me  again  embrace  you. 

NAN.  Oh,  yes,  my  child,  yes!  Ten  times  over!  [She  embraces  him]  My 
dear  Kenry! 

GREG.  [Wiping  his  eyes]    Zounds,  that's  right! 

NAN.  [To  the  farm  boys  who  are  bringing  the  service]  Well,  well,  you 
louts  there!  Will  you  make  haste  and  be  done?  [She  goes  to  the  table  to  give 
orders] 

Ros.  [To  Henry]    And  have  you  ever  thought  of  poor  Rosalie? 

HEN.    My  love!  Rosalie  was  never  absent  from  my  thoughts. 

GREG.  [To  the  villagers]  There,  my  good  friends,  is  a  cask  of  wine,  wait- 
ing to  be  drank  up  to  the  health  of  our  worthy  Henry. 

VILLAGERS.    That's  right!  Huzza!  That's  right,  Mr.  Gregory! 

GREG.  [Pointing  to  the  barrel]  Goody!  Broach  that  jolly  boy  and  bleed 
him — gadzooks!  bleed  him  without  mercy. 

GOODY.    Till  he's  a  dead  man,  godfather?  Shall  I? 

GREG.  Aye,  aye,  that's  right.  [Turning  to  Henry]  So  we  have  got  you 
again,  my  boy!  Fire  and  faggots!  I'm  ten  years  the  younger  for  it.  [In  a  low 
voice]  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our  little  Rosalie  now? 

HEN.    Lovelier  than  ever,  father!  But  my  mother — 

GREG.    Hush!  We'll  talk  about  that  some  other  time! 

NAN.  All's  ready.  Let  us  get  round  the  table.  Oh,  bless  me!  where's  my 
head?  There's  the  Justice!  Mustn't  we  wait  for  him? 

GREG.  No,  Nannette,  he  told  me  just  now  he  wasn't  sure  of  being  able  to 
come. 

NAN.    Well,  just  as  he  pleases. 

HEN.    Ah,  tell  me,  mother,  where's  my  dear  uncle? 

NAN.  Your  uncle?  Alas!  For  this  month  past  the  gout  has  confined  him 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  growls  and  swears.  Oh,  it  would  make  you  tremble 
to  hear  him.  Faith,  but  for  that  you  might  be  sure  of  his  not  failing!  He  loves 
you  so  dearly!  But  you  shall  go  and  see  him  tomorrow. 

HEN.    This  very  evening,  mother. 

GREG.  'Ods  life,  and  so  we  will!  That's  better  yet.  Come,  come  to  table, 
Henry!  There's  your  place,  by  the  side  of  your  mother.  Rosalie,  here!  If  the 
Justice  comes,  he'll  put  himself  there.  Mr.  Exciseman,  come  this  way!  And 
you,  merry  Tom,  sit  down,  sit  down!  [Addressing  the  country  people  who 
are  near.  Music.  Those  who  are  invited  ta\e  their  places] 

GREG.    Goody,  take  good  care  of — 
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GOODY.  Make  yourself  easy,  godfather!  [Showing  the  fiddlers  who  are 
drinking}  Look,  do  you  see  the  scrapers  tuning  up?  Will  you  give  the  young 
folks  leave  to — [He  signifies  that  they  want  to  dance} 

GREG.  Ecod,  that's  just  what  I  wanted!  Dance  away,  young  ones,  dance 
away!  Henry,  here's  your  health!  [He  drinks  with  Henry;  Nannette  and 
Rosalie  do  the  same]  Come,  my  children,  let's  all  be  merry!  Damn  it,  let's 
all  be  merry!  [Music.  Grand  pastoral  ballet.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  all  rise 
from  the  table] 

GREG.  Well  done,  my  lads  and  lasses,  well  done!  Now,  we'll  go  into  the 
orchard,  and  there,  under  the  apple  trees,  you  shall  dance  as  long  as  your  legs 
will  carry  you!  Goody,  bring  the  cups  and  jugs!  When  they  are  empty,  there's 
the  spring, 

GOODY.  Done,  godfather!  Done!  Everybody!  follow  Goody!  [Exeunt 
Coody,  dancers,  fiddlers,  etc] 

HEN.  [After  they  have  retired]  Father,  before  dark,  let  me  run  and  em- 
brace my  uncle. 

GREG.  Good,  my  son!  I'm  sure  the  sight  of  you  will  drive  away  my  dear 
brother's  gout,  but  we'll  go  along  with  you.  What  say  you,  wife? 

NAN.  Oh,  I'm  ready!  Rosalie,  child,  you'll  stay  behind.  You  know  what 
you've  got  to  do. 

Ros.    Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  madam. 

HEN.  [To  Rosalie]    Dearest  Rosalie,  we  shall  not  be  long  away. 

Ros.    Adieu,  Henry! 

GREG.    Take  my  arm,  wife! 

NAN.  Do  you  walk  on.  [Taking  his  arm]  This  is  the  arm  I  shan't  quit. 
No,  not  for  the  whole  evening.  [Music.  Gregory  and  his  wife  and  son  go  out 
by  the  gate  of  the  hedge.  While  they  disappear  in  the  plain,  Everard  is  seen 
on  the  hill  descending  toward  the  front,  and  constantly  looking  with  a  dis- 
turbed and  anxious  air  on  every  side.  Music] 

Ros.  Now  let  me  hasten  to  put  up  the  silver  plate,  lest  Mr.  Gregory  may 
say  a  second  time  that — [She  collects  the  things  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
is  counting  them]  Oh,  Henry!  How  I  love  you!  [Music.  Everard,  having  an 
old  surtout  coat  with  a  military  vest  under  it,  and  a  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
eyes,  enters  hesitatingly] 

Ev.    This  must  be  the  farm. 

Ros.  [Her  bac\  to  Everard]    Very  well,  the  number  is  complete.  [Music] 

Ev.  Powers  of  mercy!  Is  not  that  my  daughter?  Could  I  but  speak  with 
her  alone! 

Ros.  [Beginning  to  replace  the  plate  in  the  basket]  Oh,  was  there  ever  a 
more  charming  youth! 
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Ev.    It  is  she! 

Ros.  [Continuing]  And  just  now,  in  a  whisper,  at  this  very  table,  how 
fervently  he  swore  to  make  me  happy! 

Ev.  To  make  her  happy!  Poor  girl,  and  I  this  moment  come.  [Hiding  his 
face  with  his  hands]  Merciful  Heaven!  [Music] 

Ros.  [Turning,  terrified]  Ha!  What  man  is  this?  He's  weeping.  [Ap- 
proaching timidly]  Friend,  may  I  ask — 

Ev.  [Discovering  himself,  and  with  agony]    Oh,  my  dear  child! 

Ros.  Father!  [Music.  She  throws  bacJ^  on  the  table  the  last  piece  she  was 
about  to  replace  in  the  basket,  and  rushes  forward  on  her  father's  necJ(\ 

Ros.    And  is  it  you,  my  father?  Oh,  unexpected  joy! 

Ev.    Hush,  Rosalie!  We  must  not  be  heard. 

Ros.  Ah!  You  fear,  after  this  long  parting,  my  transports  will  be  so  ex- 
travagant— 

Ev.    I  command  you  to  be  silent. 

Ros.    To  be  silent!  Nay,  quick,  explain  the  mystery. 

Ev.  Then  listen  to  a  tale  of  horror!  Last  night  our  regiment  arrived  at 
Paris.  I  solicited  a  furlough  of  five  days  that  I  might  fly  to  embrace  my  child. 
My  captain,  perhaps  from  whim,  perhaps  from  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  higher  orders,  refused  it.  I  urged,  he  replied  harshly;  I  dared  to  reproach 
him  with  cruelty  in  terms,  far,  doubtless,  from  prudent.  Irritated  by  my  au- 
dacity, "Wretch!"  cried  he,  lifting  his  cane  above  my  head.  Infuriated  by 
this  remorseless  insult,  I  forgot  for  an  instant  the  subordination  which  a 
soldier  owes  to  his  superior.  I  drew  my  saber.  Had  not  my  comrades  sprang 
forward  to  the  rescue,  he  might  have  sunk  before  me,  a  sacrifice  to  my  wrath! 

Ros.    Father! 

Ev.  You  will  indeed  tremble,  Rosalie,  when  you  shall  learn  that  this  enor- 
mous fault  is  a  crime  which  military  law  punishes  with  death. 

Ros.    Great  Heaven! 

Ev.  I  need  not  say  that  the  order  for  my  arrest  has  been  already  given. 
But  thanks  to  some  friends,  I  have  escaped!  The  worthy  Francour,  one  of 
my  dearest  comrades,  who  belongs  to  Paris,  sheltered  me  among  his  relations, 
where  I  passed  the  night.  With  the  remaining  portion  of  the  money  you  last 
sent  me,  dearest  child,  I  bought  the  dress  in  which  I  am  now  disguised,  and 
this  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  faithful  Francour  conducted  me  to  the 
Gate  of  Paris,  where  we  parted  in  tears  and  without  a  hope  of  ever  seeing 
each  other  again. 

Ros.    Oh,  my  father!  Cherish  yet  the  hope— 
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Ev.  No,  my  girl.  That  cannot  be.  The  War  Council  were  this  morning  to 
assemble,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  speak,  the  sentence  of  death  will  have 
been  already  pronounced.  The  law  is  absolute. 

Ros.  Nay  then,  remain  with  us,  rny  father!  Where  else  can  you  find  so 
much  safety  as  when  guarded  by  your  daughter?  Mr.  Gregory,  his  wife,  his 
son,  will  all,  111  answer  for  it — 

Ev.  What  dost  thou  say,  my  child?  Never  will  I  endanger  the  benefactor 
of  my  daughter!  No,  no!  This  village  is  too  near  Paris.  I  shall  inevitably  be 
discovered  in  it.  Hear  me,  Rosalie!  Since  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  you  thus  alone,  promise,  swear,  never  to  reveal,  to  any  creature  breath- 
ing, either  my  imprudence  or  my  condemnation. 

Ros.    What!  Not  even  to  Mr.  Gregory? 

Ev.  Not  even  to  Mr.  Gregory.  I  conjure  thee,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  if 
thou  wouldst  save  thy  father,  if  thou  wouldst  snatch  him  from  the  horrors 
of  despair,  guard  thyself  from  revealing  his  fatal  secret.  Dost  thou  promise  ? 

Ros.    I  swear  it. 

Ev.  It  is  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear  child!  that  I  exact  the  promise.  You 
have  confided  to  me  your  hopes.  Henry  and  his  relations  must  be  kept  ig- 
norant of  the  misfortune  of  your  father.  They  could  not  link  themselves  with 
the  family  of  a  felon!  Concealment  will  be  easy.  In  the  regiment  I  am  only 
known  under  the  name  of  Everard.  Here,  I  am  only  known  under  my  real 
name  of  Granville.  The  condemnation  of  the  poor  soldier,  Everard,  will  ex- 
cite nobody's  curiosity,  and  even  such  friends  as  may  chance  to  hear  of  it, 
how  far  will  they  be  from  conceiving  that  the  unfortunate  offender  could  be 
Granville? 

Ros.  Oh,  my  father!  If  it  be  true  that  nothing  can  save  you  but  flight  or 
eternal  exile,  all  happiness  has  flown  from  me  forever!  I  will  abandon  this 
spot,  I  will  pursue  your  destiny,  I  will  hang  upon  your  steps;  always  by  your 
side,  I  will  only  breathe  that  I  may  watch  over  your  security,  that  I  may 
shelter  you  from  danger,  that  I  may  hide  you  from  pursuit;  and  if  I  am 
denied  the  power  of  averting  the  fatal  blow  [Bursting  into  tears],  oh!  then 
still  will  I  cling  to  you  and  die  with  grief,  receiving  upon  the  scaffold  the 
last  sight  of  my  father! 

Ev.  Noble-hearted  child!  [Pressing  her  to  his  bosom]  No,  no!  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  accepting  this  pious  sacrifice!  To  fly  together  is  to  double 
the  difficulties  of  success,  to  render  escape  almost  impossible.  Alone,  more 
easily  may  I  shun  the  dangers  which  you  dread.  By  proceeding  at  night  only, 
through  winding  paths,  and  sleeping  in  the  woods,  I  may  soon  gain  and  pass 
the  frontier.  Should  I  once  reach  it,  a  letter  will  assure  you  of  my  safety.  But 
— should  it  be  otherwise — 
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Ros.  [Rapidly]  No!  No!  You  will  write  to  me,  my  father!  I  feel  the  pre- 
sentiment that  you  will!  [Music]  Good  Heavens!  Some  one  approaches!  It 
is  the  Justice! 

Ev.  Cruel  interruption!  I  had  yet  to  ask  thee — it  is  indispensable — where 
can  I  conceal  myself? 

Ros.  Conceal  yourself,  that  is  impossible — he  is  here!  Stay!  Seat  yourself 
at  the  corner  of  that  table,  and  strive  to  keep  your  uniform  out  of  sight. 
[Music.  Everard  closes  his  coat  and  places  himself  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  table.  Enter  the  Justice,  stopping  at  the  gate  of  the  hedge} 

Jus.  Oho!  There  she  is!  I  saw,  from  a  distance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  and 
their  son  going  towards  the  green.  I  come,  then,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  to 
find  the  charming  Rosalie  by  herself. 

Ros.  [To  her  father r  pouring  out  the  wine,  and  pretending  not  to  see  the 
Justice]  Come,  my  good  man!  Take  this  glass  of  wine.  It  will  put  you  in 
good  breath,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  forward  on  your  journey. 

Jus.  [Approaching]    Good  day!  Good  day,  my  pretty  dear! 

Ros.    Your  servant,  Mr.  Justice. 

Jus.    Who  is  this  man? 

Ros.  Oh,  a  poor  traveller.  How  you  would  have  pitied  him.  When  he 
came  in,  he  could  hardly  stand.  I  have  invited  him  to  rest  awhile  and  take 
something  to  drink. 

Jus.  That's  right,  that's  right,  my  child!  Always  charitable  and  compas- 
sionate! Give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  you  follow  one  of  the  first  precepts. 
[Taking  her  hand]  Eh!  Eh!  Eh!  I  too,  I  have  a  tormenting  thirst,  my  little 
dear!  If  you  will  extend  the  same — 

Ros.  [Moving  towards  the  table]  Why  did  you  not  speak  before,  Mr. 
Justice?  Permit  me — 

Jus.  [Detaining  her]  No,  no,  you  don't  comprehend.  The  thirst  which 
torments  me — [Checking  himself]  Ah,  but  I  must  not  frighten  her  by  get- 
ting on  too  fast. 

Ros.  [Going  to  Everard]  Well,  rny  good  man!  Are  you  refreshed?  [In  a 
whisper]  Pretend  to  sleep.  [Returning  to  the  Justice]  You  wish,  doubtless,  to 
speak  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory.  They  have  just  gone  out  with  Mr.  Henry. 

Jus.  In  fact,  I  came  to  express  my  regret  at  not  having  been  able — but 
they  will  come  back,  and  I  am  not  at  all  pushed  for  time.  [Everard  composes 
himself  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  sleeping,  but  from  time  to  time  he  lifts 
up  his  head  to  hear  and  see  what  is  going  on} 

Ros.  Pardon  me,  Mr,  Justice,  I  can't  stay  with  you.  I  must  be  going  to 
and  fro.  You  see  for  yourself  that  everything  is  yet  in  confusion  on  the  table; 
so,  believe  me,  have  the  kindness — 
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Jus.  No,  chick!  I  won't  have  the  kindness  to  lose  so  good  a  chance  for — 
but  that  man — Is  he  going  to  stop  there  a  century  ?  You  ought — 

Ros.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  he  is  asleep?  Oh,  let  him — let  him  sleep  on. 
Indeed,  he  requires  it. 

Jus.  [To  himself]  Oh,  If  he  sleeps,  that's  very  well.  [To  Rosalie]  My  dear 
Rosalie!  I  have  been  waiting  this  long  while  for  a  moment  to  find  you  alone, 
that  I  might  declare — come,  don't  be  angry.  \Everard  raises  his  head} 

Ros.    Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  conversation  is  improper — is  disagreeable — 

Jus.  Oh,  the  little  slyboots!  These  girls!  These  girls!  This  is  always  their 
reply:  "Leave  me,  sir,  this  conversation  is  improper — disagreeable!"  Eh!  Eh! 
Eh!  Confess  the  truth,  rogue!  Your  little  self-love  exults  to  see  that  even  a 
Justice  could  not  resist  your  charms  and  is  forced  to  declare  his  submission. 
Yes,  dear  Rosalie!  I  love  thee,  I  adore  thee  to  distraction! 

Ev.  [Aside}    Insolent! 

Ros.  [Aside}    How  to  free  myself — 

Jus.  [Aside}  She  is  agitated,  I  think.  Good,  good!  So  much  the  better. 
[Aloud]  Come,  my  lovely  angel!  Tell  me  that  this  modest  embarrassment  is 
the  effect  of  your  disposition  to  reward.  Tell  me — [Music]  Hey!  What!  Hey! 
What  the  devil  does  my  servant  want?  [Enter  George} 

GEO.  Mr.  Justice!  Your  clerk,  Mr.  Anthony,  in  the  fear  that  you  might 
not  come  home  soon  enough,  sends  you  this  packet.  It  is  very  urgent,  he 
says. 

Jus.  [Aside}  Confound  his  thick  pate!  [Aloud]  Hem!  Hem!  Who 
brought  it? 

GEO.    A  courier  from  the  War  Council. 

Ros.  [Aside,  with  horror}    The  War  Council! 

Jus.    Let  us  see,  then,  let  us  see.  Leave  me,  George.  [Exit  George.  Music] 

Ros.  [Aside}    A  courier  from  the  War  Council!  Should  it  chance — 

Jus.  [Searching  his  pockets]  Hey?  Well?  My  spectacles!  Where  the  devil 
are  my  spectacles?  Goose  that  I  am!  Come,  I've  left  'em  at  home.  Let  us  see 
if  I  can  do  without  them.  [He  attempts  to  read,  holding  the  paper  far  from 
his  eyes]  "Mr.  Justice" — hum — hum — "Description  of  the  person,  Soldier — 
Everard— " 

Ros.  and  Ev.  [At  the  same  moment]    Heavens! 

Jus.  It's  a  settled  point!  I  can't  read  without  spectacles.  But  it's  only  the 
description  of  some  deserter.  It  will  do  to  employ  her.  Eh!  This  way,  my  dear 
Rosalie!  Since  you  are  here,  do  me  the  favor  to  read  this  for  me. 

Ros.    I!  Why  don't  you  go  home  with  it? 

Jus.    'Tisn't  worth  the  trouble.  You  read,  I  pray  you. 
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Ros.  [Aside,  taking  the  paper,  trembling]  Is  all  hope  extinguished? 
[Reading]  "Mr.  Justice,  I  forward  you  the  description  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Regiment  of  Champagne"  [With  an  altered  tone  and  bro\en  voice]y  "con- 
demned to  death  this  morning  by  the  Council  of  War." 

Ev.  [Aside]    I  was  sure  of  it! 

Ros.    "His  name  is — " 

Jus.  A  mere  trifle!  Zounds!  If  one  is  to  be  miserable  thus  for  every — go 
on!  Go  on!  [Aside]  How  charming  she  is  with  that  little  air  of  tenderness! 
Truly,  the  more  I  look — 

Ros.  [Aside]  Oh  Heaven!  Should  I  proceed  with  it,  all  will  be  lost! 
"Forty-two  years,  five  feet,  eight  inches — " 

Jus.    What,  can't  you  read? 

Ev.  [Aside]    Unhappy  child! 

Ros.    The  writing  is  so  bad — 

Jus.  How!  Bad?  I  thought  it  charming.  [Searching  in  his  pockets]  If  my 
spectacles — 

Ros.  [Rapidly]  Permit  me.  [Aside]  Heaven  inspires  that  thought! 
[Aloud,  reading]  "His  name  is  Everard,  aged  twenty-four  years — "  [Everard 
listens  with  emotion] 

Jus.    Hey!  Quite  a  young  man! 

Ros.  [Appearing  to  read]    Height — six  feet,  one  inch. 

Jus.    The  devil!  That's  a  loss  to  the  service!  Proceed. 

Ros.  [As  if  still  reading]    Eyes,  blue;  hair  and  eyebrows,  auburn. 

Jus.    Aha!  He  must  be  an  Adonis,  that  fellow! 

Ros.  [Aside]    At  least  he  will  gain  time  to  fly. 

Jus.    Hair  and  eyebrows,  auburn.  What  next? 

Ros.  [In  continuation]  Uniform,  white;  facings,  blue.  [Looking  toward 
her  father,  who  has  blac\  gaiters]  Gaiters,  white.  [Reading]  "Neglect  no 
pains,  Mr.  Justice,  to  arrest  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  the  above  named  deserter 
if  he  passes  within  your  jurisdiction.  Subjoined  are  copies  of  the  present 
description." 

Jus.  [Taking  the  packet]  Aye,  aye,  for  the  different  parts  of  the  district. 
I'll  send  them  off  tonight.  [He  turns  round,  and  Everard  has  only  time  to 
resume  his  position]  Let's  see.  Who  knows  now,  but  by  chance — [Music. 
Calling  Everard]  Friend! 

Ros.  [Aside]    Heavenly  powers! 

Jus.  [To  Everard,  who  pretends  to  wa%e]  Do  me  the  favor  to  come  this 
way.  [Everard  approaches,  Ms  bacJ^  averted,  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
eyes.  The  Justice  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder]  Take  off  your  hat. 

Ros.  [Aside]    I  sink  with  terror! 
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Jus.  [To  himself,  examining  Everard]  Twenty-four  years,  six  feet,  one 
inch,  auburn  hair!  [Laughing  violently]  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  A  beautiful  Adonis, 
this  fellow,  indeed!  [To  Everard]  Take  yourself  off,  friend!  [Rosalie  ex- 
presses by  action  her  joy  at  the  escape.  Music] 

Ros.  [Aside]  I  breathe!  [Approaching  her  father]  Good-bye!  Pleasant 
journey!  Pleasant  journey,  good  man!  [Low  and  rapidly]  Till  he  is  gone, 
conceal  yourself  there.  [She  points  out  to  him  the  trees  at  the  right,  where 
"Everard  goes  and  hides  himself] 

Jus.  [Gathering  up  his  papers]  Faith,  soldier  Everard!  Young  and  hand- 
some as  you  are,  I  pity  you,  if  your  unlucky  star  throws  you  in  my  way. 

Ros.  But,  Mr.  Justice,  if  you  would  only  suffer  me  to  finish  my  work- 
Jus.  Willingly,  my  angel!  But  on  one  condition:  that  you  promise  to 
satisfy  my  love,  and  grant  me,  as  the  pledge  of  it,  only  one,  single,  pretty 
little  kiss — 

Ev.  [Reappearing  at  the  edge  of  the  wing]  Damnation!  I— [Music.  He 
retires  suddenly  on  a  signal  from  his  daughter] 

Jus.    Hey?  [Looking  about  anxiously] 

Ros.  [Aside]    He  has  betrayed  himself! 

Jus.  [Examining  on  every  side]    Some  one  spoke — 

Ros.  [Aside,  perceiving  the  magpie  on  a  branch]  Ah!  [Aloud,  pointing  to 
the  magpie]  Look!  There's  the  intruder,  Mr.  Justice! 

Jus.  Oh!  'Twas  Mrs.  Gregory's  infernal  magpie!  How  cursedly  provok- 
ing! But,  Rosalie,  don't  forget  the  condition  on  which  I  promised  to  depart. 
[He  attempts  to  \iss  her] 

Ros.  [Repelling  him  indignantly]    Sir! 

Jus.  The  devil!  You  have  too  much  pride,  my  dear!  That  little  princess- 
like  air  of  yours  will  make  me  die  with  laughter!  Come,  you  can't  frighten 
me.  I  am  positively  determined — 

Ros.  [Repelling  him]  Stop,  sir,  or  I  shall — [Everard  shows  himself  again 
and  seems  ready  to  spring  forward] 

Jus.  [Laughing]  How!  How!  Threats!  Zounds!  I  should  like  to  see  who 
dares  to  interfere  with  me! 

Ros.  [Looking  towards  the  wood  which  conceals  her  father]  Some  one 
who  knows  how  to  punish  your  audacity. 

Jus.    What's  that  I  hear? 

Ros.  [With  firmness]    Let  me  counsel  you,  sir,  to  retire. 

Jus.  [Angry]    Indeed!  Is  it  to  me  you  talk  in  this  style? 

Ros.    Yes,  Mr.  Justice,  even  to  you. 

Jus.  [Furious]  A  servant  maid  dare  to  treat  me  thus!  Me!  Chrysostom 
Athanasius  of  the  Rock,  Justice  of  Palaiseau!  Ungrateful  girl!  Dost  thou  not 
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fear  my  wrath?  Thinkest  thou  I  want  the  penetration  to  divine  the  cause  of 
'this  contempt!  It  is  Henry  that  you  love,  it  is  Henry  that  you  hope,  perhaps — 
farewell,  most  beautiful!  Tremble  to  learn  hereafter  at  your  cost  what  it  is  to 
insult  a  Justice!  [He  goes  out  grumbling  between  his  teeth]  A  servant  maid! 
Oh!  It  is  an — [Exit  the  Justice,  raving  with  fury.  Everard  comes  forward. 
Music] 

Ev.  Wretch!  And  I  have  been  forced  to  sit  tamely  here  and  not  punish 
the  indignity! 

Ros.  Calm  yourself,  my  father!  Had  I  not  trembled  for  you,  I  could  easily 
have  stopped  his  insolence.  I  had  only  to  call,  and  instantly — but,  we  are 
alone.  Let  us  not  lose  the  precious  time.  Finish.  You  had  something  more  to 
ask  of  me.  Speak. 

Ev.    Listen,  my  child!  It  remains  for  me  to  ask— I  am  penniless. 

Ros.    Merciful  Heavens!  And  at  this  moment  I  have  not  a  single  farthing! 

Ev.  I  know  it  well.  You  have  too  lately  sent  me  all  you  had!  Alas!  Of  all 
my  past  wealth,  this  only  remains  to  me.  It  is — it  is  a — a  silver  spoon,  the  last 
relic  of  a  long-stored  legacy  left  to  your  poor  mother  by  her  much-loved  par- 
ent, and  which  that  best  of  women  used,  even  to  the  day  I  lost  her. 

Ros.  [Taking  the  spoon,  pissing  it,  and  weeping]    My  poor  mother! 

Ev.  I  did  hope  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  I  lived,  for  it  is  dear,  most  dear  to 
me.  But  imperious  necessity  compels.  Hasten  then  to  sell  it  for  me  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  latest;  but  above  all,  rny  child,  remember,  and  be  secret.  Some 
distance  hence  there  is  an  old  willow  which  has  been  hollowed  by  time — 

Ros.    I  know  it  well. 

Ev.  Place  in  the  hollow  of  that  willow  the  money  you  may  get  for  it.  I 
shall  pass  the  night  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  Contrive  so  that  tomor- 
row, at  daybreak,  I  may  find  the  money  in  the  willow — 

Ros.  At  daybreak!  Will  it  be  possible?  But  stay  [To  herself],  that  Jew, 
who  came  here  just  now — [Aloud]  Father!  Perhaps  this  evening— yes,  do 
not  wait  till  daybreak  to  visit  the  old  willow. 

Ev.  That  will  be  better  still;  oh,  much  better!  Adieu,  dear  child!  Heaven 
grant  this  may  not  be  the  last  kiss  of  your  unfortunate  father!  [Music] 

Ros.  [Throwing  herself  into  his  arms]  Oh,  my  father!  [Everard  tears 
himself  from  her  arms  with  difficulty  and  departs.  Rosalie  conducts  him  to 
the  hedge,  where  she  embraces  him  again]  Adieu!  Adieu,  my  father!  {Music. 
Rosalie  throws  herself  on  her  faees.  The  father  ascends  the  mountain.  While 
she  is  fussing  her  hand  to  him  as  he  slowly  disappears,  the  magpie  jumps 
upon  the  table,  ta{es  the  silver  spoon,  and  flies  off  with  it.  The  curtain  drops 
upon  the  picture] 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE:  A  room  in  the  farmhouse.  At  the  top  of  the  stage,  a  door  and  two 
latticed  windows,  looking  into  the  street  of  the  village.  The  windows  have 
shutters.  A  buffet  and  straw  chairs.  A  basket  of  plate.  On  the  table  several 
piles  of  plates,  some  glasses,  etc.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  hangs  the  magpie's 
cage,  with  the  bird  in  it. 

The  day  has  just  broken.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  the  stage  lights  are  yet 
low,  the  shutters  closed;  but  it  is  evident  by  the  door,  which  is  open,  that  it  is 
day  on  the  outside. 

Rosalie,  alone,  at  the  door,  looking  out. 

Ros.  That  provoking  Jew!  He  has  really  gone!  Is  he  not  ashamed  to 
offer  me  so  little?  What  can  my  father  do  with  such  a  trifle?  But  time 
presses.  If  the  Jew  does  not  return,  I  must  run  after  him  and  take  anything 
he  chooses  to  give.  But,  look!  It  is  broad  daylight!  First  let  me  open  the 
shutters,  and  then  I'll  go — [She  goes  on  talking  while  she  is  opening  the 
shutters.  As  they  open,  the  lamps  gradually  rise,  and  the  stage  becomes 
entirely  light]  Why  wasn't  that  vile  Jew  at  his  inn  last  night  ?  If  my  father 
does  not  find  the  money,  what  will  he  do?  Will  he  wait  till  night  and  then 
put  himself  on  the  way?  Surely  it  will  be  so!  For  he  will  doubtless  know  it 
has  been  impossible.  Ah!  The  Jew  comes  back!  I'll  engage  he  offers  me 
something  more.  [Enter  Isaac] 

Is.  Young  voman!  I  can  kive  four  three-shilling  pieces.  I  cannot  kive  a 
shingle  farthing  more. 

Ros.  Twelve  shillings!  That's  not  one-third  of  its  value.  I  must  have 
stolen  the  spoon  to  let  it  go  for  that. 

Is.    Dot's  not  my  pusiness. 

Ros.    What  an  insult! 

Is.    Veil,  miss,  very  veil!  I — I  gives  vive  pieces. 

Ros,    No,  no,  you  may  take  yourself  off. 

Is.    Veil,  child!  I  co—  I  co—  [Ma\es  a  few  steps] 

Ros.  [Aside]  Nay!  It  is  time  to  finish- 
Is.  [Returning]  Den,  tou  art  young,  and  tou  art  pretty,  and  pecause  vor 
dat,  I  gives  de  zix. 

Ros.    There,  then  take  it.  [Delivering  the  spoon] 

Is.  Oh,  vicked  girl!  You  crudges  mine  boor  profits!  [Aside]  I  vas  nigh 
do  give  sheven.  [He  draws  three  six-shilling  pieces  out  of  a  little  bag] 

Ros.  [Impatiently]    Make  haste!  Someone  may  come,  and  I  do  not  wish — 
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Is.  Dot's  chuste!  I  parfactly  imterstand.  [Counting]  Vim,  doo,  tree,  dere, 
mine  pretty!  Dere — [Looking  in  her  hand]  Dere  be  tree  big  pieces,  hey? 

Ros.  Yes,  yes,  three  pieces  of  six  shillings.  Away,  quick,  away!  [Coody 
appears  at  the  window  outside] 

COODY.    Hey-day!  What's  she  doing  there,  with  that— 

Is.    Coot-pye,  young  woman! 

Ros.  Good-bye,  good-bye!  [Pushing  him}  Ah!  [Perceiving  Coody] 
Coody!  Is  that  you?  [Exit  Isaac] 

COODY.  [Entering]    What's  all  this,  Miss  Rosalie?  By  what  chance — 

Ros.  [Putting  the  money  in  her  pocket]  I  wanted  a  little  pocket  money, 
and  have  been  selling  to  this  man — 

COODY.    Ah,  I  know,  some  trinket  or  other,  some — 

Ros.    Yes,  which  was  not  of  the  least  value  to  me  just  for  the  moment. 

COODY.  I'll  wager  now  he's  got  it  for  next  to  nothing.  For,  they  are  so 
Jewish,  these  Jews!  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  to  have  told  me 
of  it.  I  could  have  lent  you  the  money. 

Ros.    Oh,  my  friend!  Could  I  have  wished — 

COODY.  Stop  now.  Is  it  that  I  have  not  my  little  thingummy?  I  can't  say, 
exactly,  how  much  I've  got,  because  it  is  yet  in  my  own  private  box,  but  for 
you,  Miss  Rosalie,  zounds!  In  half  a  minute  I  would  have  made  it  fly  into 
a  thousand  pieces! 

Ros.  Thank  you!  But  now,  leave  me,  Coody.  I  have  so  much  to  do  this 
morning — 

COODY.  Yes,  yes,  and  haven't  I  too?  [Nodding]  Bye,  bye,  Miss  Rosalie! 
[He  goes  out  running  and  singing] 

Ros.  Now  to  place  this  money  in  the  old  willow.  Oh,  my  poor  father! 
[Music.  Rosalie  runs  towards  the  door  and  is  met  by  Henry,  who  brings  her 
bacJ(\  Ah! 

HEN.    Dearest  Rosalie! 

Ros.    Already  risen,  Henry!  [Aside]  What's  to  be  done? 

HEN.  I  could  not  close  my  eyes.  The  pleasure  of  meeting  my  family,  the 
joy  of  finding  my  Rosalie  still  tender,  still  faithful,  the  intoxicating  hope  of 
soon  calling  her  my  wife,  these  delicious  reflections  have  agitated  me  to  such 
a  degree  the  whole  night  long,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  one  moment 
of  repose.  And  you  too,  dearest  Rosalie — 

Ros.    Ah,  Henry!  I  have  not  slept  more  than  you,  but— 

HEN.  And  wherefore?  You  are  pale,  dejected.  Those  eyes— you  have  been 
weeping,  dearest  Rosalie! 

Ros.  Nay,  believe  me — [Aside]  Oh,  the  unfortunate  who  now  awaits 
for  me! 
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HEN.    But,  your  agitation — Rosalie,  some  hidden  grief — 

Ros.  No,  no,  nothing  is  the  matter.  But  I  must  away!  Dear  Henry,  till 
we  meet  again — 

HEN.  [Detaining  her]  One  moment  only— stay!  I  guess  the  cause.  My 
mother  has  done  something  to  disturb — 

Ros.  Your  mother!  [Aside]  Let  him  believe  so.  [Aloud]  Your  mother, 
Henry— ah!  I  greatly  fear  that  she  never  will  consent  to  receive  as  her  child 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  and  humble  soldier. 

HEN.  And  what  am  I  ?  I  too  am  an  humble  soldier.  Is  there  a  station  more 
glorious  than  his  who  nobly  devotes  himself  to  the  sacredness  of  his  rights 
and  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  who  swears  that  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
if  requisite,  shall  be  consecrated  to  their  defense?  But  listen,  Rosalie:  my 
mother  loves  me  so  much,  that  I  am  sure  she  is  incapable  of  doing  anything 
to  make  me  wretched. 

Ros.    Nevertheless,  I  tremble.  [Aside]    The  hour  elapses — 

HEN.  Stay,  here  comes  my  father,  who  will  confirm  what  I  have  said. 
[Enter  Gregory] 

GREG.  Aha!  Together  already!  Very  well,  my  children!  [Shading  hands 
with  his  son]  Good  morning,  Henry!  Good  morning,  my  boy! 

Ros.  [Aside]    How  much  it  costs  me  to  dissimulate  with  them! 

GREG.    What  time  is  it  now? 

HEN.    Faith,  I  believe  it  is  not  far  from  six  o'clock,  father. 

Ros.  [Aside]    Six  o'clock!  It  will  be  too  late! 

GREG.  Zounds!  I  have  been  playing  the  sluggard,  I!  Well,  it's  your  fault, 
my  boy!  One  sleeps  well  when  one's  heart  is  light. 

HEN.    Then  everybody  is  not  alike,  for  I  haven't  slept  a  wink. 

GREG.  Ecod!  That's  astonishing.  But  at  your  age  I  myself — eh!  eh!  eh! 
One  must  confess  that  this  love  is  a  terrible  alarm  clock. 

Ros.  [Aside]    If  I  could  escape  while — [She  gets  softly  to  the  door] 

GREG.  Isn't  it  true,  my  dear  Rosalie?  Zounds!  What  are  you  doing  there, 
three  miles  away  from  us?  Come  hither,  it  regards  you,  what  I  am  saying 
here.  Come,  come!  Quit  the  melancholy  look.  It  will  never  do  for  my  daugh- 
ter to  be  melancholy.  [Taking  one  arm  of  each  and  passing  it  under  his  own] 
Listen,  listen  to  what  I  tell  you.  We  must  this  day  begin  a  regular  attack  on 
Mrs.  Gregory  concerning  your  marriage,  my  children! 

HEN.  [With  joy]    To  the  charge,  father!  To  the  charge! 

Ros.  [Aside]    Alas! 

GREG.  [To  Rosalie]  Don't  be  afraid,  little  fool!  [To  Henry]  At  first  she'll 
cry—oh,  me!  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  She  will  say  so.  She  will 
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say  so.  Well,  leave  her  to  let  off  her  fireworks.  When  all  is  over,  then  well 
talk,  we!  When  I  say  we,  it  is  you,  Henry,  that  I  mean  shall  begin. 

HEN.    And  why  not  yourself,  father? 

GREG.  Not  I,  zounds!  That  would  be  spoiling  everything!  I  know  Nan- 
nette  well;  the  best  wife  in  the  world!  But  when  I  am  the  first  to  start  a 
thing,  it  is  enough  to  make  her  frantic  from  downright  opposition.  In  fine, 
Providence  has  willed  it  thus,  and  there's  no  remedy.  [Rosalie  softly  disen- 
gages her  arm,  without  perceiving  it] 

HEN.    Well,  father,  I  will  speak  first. 

GREG.  That's  right.  Through  the  love  she  bears  thee,  thou  wilt  do  better 
than  anybody  else;  and  after  that  we'll  set  about  to  convince  her  that  Rosalie, 
poor  as  she  is,  has  a  hundred  times  more  recommendations  for  a  good  wife 
than — [Music.  At  this  moment  Rosalie,  who  had  gained  the  door  escapes, 
running]  Hey-day!  hey-day!  Where  the  deuce  is  she  running  to?  [Catting] 
Rosalie!  Rosalie!  Ah,  good!  There  comes  my  good  woman,  leading  her  back 
to  us. 

HEN.  This  is  strange!  This  anxiousness  to  depart — [Music.  Enter  Nan- 
nette,  leading  bac\  Rosalie] 

NAN.  Where  are  you  running  to  so  fast?  Is  it  that  you  can  find  nothing 
to  do  where  you  are?  Ah,  good  morning,  Henry!  How  are  you,  my  child? 

HEN.    Charmingly,  mother,  but  you — 

NAN.  [Looking  all  around  her]  Well,  well,  my  boy!  Eh!  But,  good 
Heavens,  Rosalie!  How  in  the  world  do  you  spend  your  time?  These  plates, 
these  glasses,  everything  is  yet — oh,  this  is  terrible!  Only  look!  Miss  must 
leave  everything*  helter-skelter,  at  sixes  and  sevens  here,  to  run  nobody 
knows  where,  forsooth!  It's  shocking!  Who  ever  saw — [To  Gregory  and  her 
son}  Hey!  What  are  you  gaping  at  one  another  for?  Have  you  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  stand  there  and  overlook  my  house  affairs? 

GREG.    Oh,  well,  wife!  Well.  I'm  going,  I'm  going— 

NAN.    So  much  the  better.  [She  begins  to  settle  some  things  in  the  buffet] 

Ros.  [Aside}    Well  then,  for  the  present  I  must  abandon  it! 

GREG.  [Low,  to  his  son]  Henry!  We'll  put  off  the  attack.  You  see  the 
sky  is  stormy.  We  must  wait  for  the  first  ray  of  sunshine.  [Aloud}  Come, 
Henry!  Help  me  to  get  in  those  heaps  of  wheat  sheaves  that  passed  the  night 
in  the  courtyard,  because  last  night—Marry!  It's  healthy  work!  [Low]  Don't 
mind.  Let  her  have  her  full  swing. 

HEN.    But  Rosalie— 

GREG.  She's  used  to  it.  Come,  let's  be  off.  [Music.  They  go  off.  As  they  go 
out,  Nannette  catches  a  sign  made  by  Rosalie  to  Henry} 
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NAN.  Hey?  What  are  they  whispering  to  one  another  about?  Rosalie,  you 
know  something  of  it,  perhaps  ? 

Ros.    I,  ma'am! 

NAN.  Hum!  There  are  projects  which  some  people  would  conceal  from 
some  people,  but  if  some  people  think  to  overreach  other  people,  some  people 
will  find  themselves  mistaken.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  neither  a  tongue  likely 
to  grow  rusty  for  want  of  use,  nor  a  head  to  be  guided  by  a  bridle,  not  II 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  you,  Miss!  help  me  to  settle  everything  in  its  place.  I 
hope  we  had  confusion  enough  yesterday.  Come,  arrange  the  plates,  the 
glasses.  Where's  the  silver  plate-basket?  [Rosalie  showing  it  on  the  buffet} 

Ros.    There,  madam. 

NAN.  It  is  good  that  I  examine  it.  [She  counts  the  plate  and  tal^s  alter- 
nately, while  Rosalie  taf^es  from  the  table  to  the  buffet  several  piles  of  plates] 
I  must  confess  they  gave  Henry  a  charming  welcome.  Poor  Lucas!  He  took 
a  jolly  dose  of  it!  And  his  wife  too,  didn't  she  chatter?  Dear  me!  Here  are 
the  eleven  forks,  all  right.  How  can  people  be  such  gabblers?  That's  past  my 
comprehension,  [She  counts  the  spoons]  One,  two,  three — and  the  young 
girls — seven,  eight — how  they  enjoyed  the  dance!  Ten,  eleven!  How  is  this, 
there  are  only  eleven?  I  counted  wrong,  without  doubt.  [Counting  a  second 
time,  at  first  in  a  low  voice,  but  rising  as  she  gets  to  the  last  numbers}  Nine, 
ten,  and  eleven!  Come,  come,  come!  One  spoon  wanting! 

Ros.    How?  A  spoon!  [She  goes  to  count] 

NAN.  Marry,  count  them  yourself.  There  were  only  eleven  forks  in  all. 
There  they  are;  but  we  ought  to  have  twelve  spoons. 

Ros.  [Counting]  Ten,  eleven!  I  don't  find  any  more.  I  have,  notwith- 
standing, taken  the  strictest  care  of  them. 

NAN.  But  not  enough,  it  seems.  However,  let  us  see,  let  us  see.  Now, 
search,  look  under  the  table,  behind  the  buffet,  inside  of  it,  outside  of  it, 
everywhere.  [Rosalie  searches]  In  truth,  it's  incredible!  What  could  it  have 
done  with  itself?  [Calling  at  the  wing]  Gregory!  What  are  you  about  there? 
Come  here,  quick!  Come  here.  Hallo!  Goody!  Run,  look  under  the  trees 
where  we  supped;  search  well!  See  if  you  can  find  a  spoon  there.  [Music. 
Enter  Gregory} 

GREG.  What's  the  matter?  What's  the  matter?  Wife!  What  are  you 
saying  about  a  spoon? 

NAN.  Yes,  my  dear!  There's  a  spoon  gone  now!  Well,  Rosalie!  you  don't 
find  it? 

Ros.  No,  madam,  I  search  for  it  in  vain!  Oh,  Heavens!  Oh,  Heavens! 
What  a  miserable,  luckless  thing! 
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NAN.  Doubtless,  doubtless,  bad  enough.  Two  articles  of  so  great  value  in 
less  than  a  fortnight!  This  is  most  extraordinary. 

GREG.    Let  it  rest.  Let  it  rest.  We  shall  find  the  spoon. 

NAN.  That  man's  calmness  will  be  the  death  of  me!  But  you  don't  foresee 
the  consequences.  Yes,  but  this  time  things  shan't  pass  off  as  they  did  last. 
Til  have  it  inquired  into. 

GREG.  There  you  begin  again!  Must  everything  be  thought  stolen  that 
goes  astray  in  a  large  house  like  ours  ? 

NAN.  No,  no,  it  is  much  better  in  your  opinion  to  look  upon  things  as 
mislaid  which  you  know  to  have  been  stolen.  But,  however,  that  is  the  very 
way  to — [Enter  Goody,  running] 

COODY.  Godmother!  I  have  looked  all  about  and  about,  searched  under 
all  the  trees,  Lord  bless  ye!  There's  no  more  of  a  spoon  to  be  seen  there  than 
there  is  now  on  my  hand.  But  now  I  know  the  whole  affair! 

NAN.    Well? 

COODY.    The  spoon  has  gone  to  look  after  the  fork! 

GREG.    Idiot! 

NAN.  Not  entirely,  not  entirely  that,  neither,  husband!  What  he  has  just 
said — [To  Coody\  So!  You  have  looked  sharply? 

COODY.  Sharply!  Why  now  do  ever  Hook  otherwise?  Let  me  alone  for 
that;  and  George,  too,  the  Justice's  man,  who  bid  me  good  day  as  he  passed 
by,  he  looked  about  with  me,  and  found — 

NAN.    Found  what? 

COODY.    Why,  that  it  was  all  labor  in  vain! 

GREG.  Confound  ye!  Was  it  necessary  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  that 
babbler,  George? 

COODY.  Natural  enough!  George  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there,  and 
I— I  told  him. 

NAN.  There  is  no  harm,  not  the  least  harm,  that  the  Justice  should  know. 
Besides,  as  for  me,  my  opinion  is  that  the  same  accident  could  not  happen 
twice  running,  without — in  fine,  you'll  never  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  the 
spoon  was  not  stolen,  just  as  the  fork  was  stolen;  but  who  is  the  thief? 

MAGPIE.    Rosalie!  Rosalie! 

Ros.    Great  Heaven! 

NAN.    Hey!  What  strange  voice  was  that? 

COODY.    There's  the  devil  at  his  tricks  again! 

GREG.  [Laughing]  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Look!  look!  There's  your  dark  oracle! 
From  thence  came  your  mysterious  voice!  It  is  poor  mag,  who,  as  usual,  will 
be  talking,  like  her  betters,  she  doesn't  know  what.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

COODY.    Now  only  to  think  of  that  devil's  limb! 
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NAN.    At  any  rate,  it  is  very  strange. 

GREG.  How  now,  how  now,  Rosalie!  You  are  weeping?  Are  you  a  fool? 
You  know  us  but  very  little,  if  you  fancy  we  are  capable  of  attending  to  what 
a  chattering  bird— [Rosalie,  still  weeping,  points  to  Nannette]  My  wife?  No, 
no,  you  mistake.  Nannette  has  too  much  reflection,  she  has  too  much  judg- 
ment, justice,  and  good  sense  to— isn't  that  true,  my  dear? 

NAN.  [With  an  air  of  doubt]  Certainly,  my  dear!  I  am  far  from  giving 
any  weight  to— a  fine  question!  One  must  be  a— no,  no!  I  accuse  nobody, 
but  I  am  free,  Mr.  Gregory,  to  suspect  everybody. 

COODY.  Suspect  everybody!  Oh,  not  so  fast,  godmother!  For  I  am  some- 
body, or  the  deuce  is  in  it,  by  the — 

NAN.    Simpleton!  No  one  speaks  to  thee! 

GOODY.  Simpleton  as  much  as  you  like,  that  does  not  in  the  least  offend 
me.  One  may  be  a  simpleton  and  honest  at  the  same  time,  but  if  anyone  said 
to  me  that  I  was  a— I  won't  even  pronounce  the  word,  it  is  so  vulgar— by  the 
living  jingos,  I — I  can't! 

Ros.  [Mournfully]    Ah,  Goody!  Do  you  not  perceive  that  it  is  not  to  you 
Mrs.  Gregory  alludes?  No,  no,  I  see  but  too  well!  Just  Heaven!  It  may  be 
possible — [Music] 
'  GREG.    Let  us  be  silent.  The  Justice  comes  this  way. 

NAN.    Ah,  very  well!  So  much  the  better.  [Enter  the  Justice] 

Jus.  What  is  the  bustle  now,  my  children?  What  is  this  that  George  has 
been  telling  me  about  a  spoon  that  has  been  also  stolen  from  you?  But,  be 
quiet,  be  quiet.  I  have  sent  orders  to  my  clerk,  Anthony,  to  come  and  meet 
me  here.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to — 

GREG.    Not  at  all,  by  no  means,  Mr.  Justice!  I  have  none  but  honest  per- 
sons in  my  house,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  robbed  of  nothing- 
Jus.    However — 

NAN.  My  husband  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying.  We  have  a  silver 
spoon  less  this  morning  than  we  had  last  night.  We  must  find  out  what  is 
become  of  it.  The  Justice  will  therefore  have  the  kindness  to  exercise  here 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Jus.  Judiciously  spoken,  Mrs.  Gregory,  very  judi— how  should  all  this  be? 
A  fortnight  ago,  it  was  a  fork,  and  today—why  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
crime  exists,  and  there  is  a  repetition  of  it.  We  will  straightway  interrogate 
every  individual  and  draw  up  a  formal  declaration — 

GREG.  Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!  Mr.  Justice!  It  is  not  worth  while.  I  won't  have 
paper  spoilt  for  such  a  trifle. 

NAN.  Then  I  will.  Mr.  Justice  is  in  the  right.  There  is  no  harm  in  making 
a  slight  examination,  if  it  were  only  to  know  what  we  ought  to  think.  If  the 
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criminal  happens  to  be  detected,  well  then,  we  are  no  Turks,  and  we  shall 
consider  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

Jus.  What  is  best  to  be  done!  Oh,  the  most  trifling  thing  in  the  world! 
The  thief  must  be  hanged,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter! 

COODY.  He  calls  that  a  trifle!  'Tis  a  pity  he  wouldn't  try  it  for  his  own 
amusement! 

GREG.  [In  a  whisper  to  Nannette]  Do  you  see — do  you  see,  now,  Nan- 
nette, of  what  you  will  be  the  cause,  if— 

NAN.  Oh,  let  me  alone,  let  me  alone!  The  Justice  is  only  joking,  don't 
you  see  that? 

Jus.  [Looking  towards  the  street]  How  now?  Will  this  clodpate  of  mine 
never  come?  [Perceiving  Rosalie}  Aha!  You  are  there,  Miss  Rosalie!  I  will 
bring  you  a  few  more  descriptions  to  read,  you  acquitted  yourself  so  cleverly 
with  the  last. 

GREG.    Hey?  What's  all  that? 

Jus.  Oh,  a  piece  of  ill-timed  pleasantry  which  Miss  Rosalie  here  yesterday 
allowed  herself.  [In  a  stern  voice]  Let  me  tell  you,  young  woman!  that  it 
did  not  become  you  quite  as  well  as  you  may  imagine. 

Ros.  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Justice!  It  would  become  me  still  less  to  have 
endangered  the  safety  of  an  unfortunate.  [Music] 

Jus.  Ah!  Here  comes  Anthony  at  last.  [Enter  Anthony]  Draw  near,  Mr. 
Anthony!  We  have  business  on  our  hands  here.  [Whispers  to  Anthony] 
Have  you  summoned  the  guard?  [Anthony  answers  in  a  whisper]  At  hand? 
And  George  with  them?  Very  well!  Very  well!  [Aloud]  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory!  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  be  seated. 

GREG.    But,  Mr.  Justice — 

NAN.  Come,  come,  my  dear!  I  am  curious  to  see  what  measures  the 
Justice  will  take  for  the  detection — sit  down  then.  [Music.  She  sits  down. 
Gregory  taf(es  a  seat  by  her  side.  The  Justice  places  himself  at  the  corner  of 
the  table,  and  Anthony  in  the  middle,  where  he  prepares  his  paper  and  writ- 
ing materials] 

Jus.  [To  Anthony]  Write  the  preamble.  This  day,  and  so  on — [To  Nan- 
nette] We  will  begin  by  questioning  those  of  your  family  who  are  here 
present. 

COODY.    Question  away,  Mr.  Justice!  I'm  not  afraid,  by  jingo! 

Ros.    Not  I,  certainly,  Mr.  Gregory. 

Jus.  [To  Anthony]  You  have  written?  Good.  Continue.  Before  me  per- 
sonally appeared  Nannette,  wife  of  William  Gregory;  and  the  aforesaid 
Nannette  declares,  that  there  was  stolen  from  her  about  fourteen  days  ago, 
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one  silver  fork,  and  that  on  this  day,  she,  the  said  Nannette,  has  been  robbed 
by  the  same  thief,  o£  one  silver  spoon. 

NAN.    I  said  no  such  thing,  for  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter. 

Jus.  Patience,  patience!  These  are  the  forms  of  law.  Now  tell  us,  Mrs. 
Gregory,  who  is  the  person  charged  in  your  house  with  the  care  of  the  silver 
plate? 

NAN.    Rosalie. 

Jus.  Oho!  Is  it  you,  pretty  Mistress  Rosalie?  [Aside]  Bravo,  Mr.  Justice! 
Now  for  your  revenge!  [Aloud]  Write:  A  very  strong  presumption  against 
the  said  Rosalie. 

Ros.    Against  me,  merciful  Heaven! 

Jus.    Her  family  name? 

NAN.    Granville. 

GREG.    Stop,  stop,  Rosalie  cannot  be  answerable — 

Jus.  [Coolly  to  Anthony]    Rosalie  Granville. 

GREG.    But,  wife,  why  the  devil  don't  you  speak? 

NAN.  The  Justice  understands  very  well  that  I  do  not,  on  that  account, 
affirm  that  it  is  she — 

Jus.  No,  you  do  not  affirm  it.  But  whereas  Rosalie  was  in  your  confidence, 
and  charged  especially  with  the  care  of  your  silver  plate,  on  Rosalie  the  first 
suspicion  must  naturally  rest. 

GOODY.    That's  a  specimen  of — argument,  Mr.  Justice!  if  of  nothing  else — 

Jus.    Hey? 

GOODY.  Oh,  dear!  I  don't  say  that  to  vex  you.  But  it  seems  to  me,  although, 
as  all  the  world  says,  I'm  but  an  idiot,  that  if  I  were  to  argue  after  that 
fashion — 

Jus.    Silence!  [To  Anthony]  So,  write  down  that  Mrs.  Gregory — 

Ros.  What,  madam!  And  can  it  be  possible  that  you  do  not  contradict — 
[To  herself,  weeping]  Oh,  wretched  Rosalie!  [Music.  She  taJ^es  out  her 
pocket  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  and  the  money  which  she  re- 
ceived from  the  Jew  drops  out  on  the  floor] 

NAN.    Hey-day!  What's  all  that? 

Ros.  [Hastily  picking  it  up]    It  is  mine,  madam,  mine. 

NAN.  Yours?  And  we  know  that  it  is  no  later  than  eight  days  since  you 
sent  all  your  money  to  your  father. 

GREG.    That  is  true,  Rosalie!  That  is  very  true,  girl!  Whence  comes — 

Ros.  Oh,  Heavens!  And  you  too,  Mr.  Gregory?  I  swear  by  everything 
most  sacred  that  this  money  is  truly  mine. 

GREG.    I  believe  you,  I  believe  you.  But  I  could  wish  to  know — 
Jus.    A  new  and  strong  circumstance  in  aggravation.  Write  down — 
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COODY.  Stop  a  minute,  stop  a  minute,  Mr.  Anthony.  Write  down,  if  you 
please,  nothing  at  all.  This  money  belongs  certainly  to  Miss  Rosalie,  and  I 
know  where  she  got  it. 

GREG.    Oh,  speak  then,  Coody! 

COODY.  It  is  a  Jew.  You  know  him  very  well.  Him  that  they  call  Isaac, 
he  lodges  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse.  Well  now,  I  saw  him  this  morning 
give  that  very  money  to  Miss  Rosalie  for  some  trinkets  she  sold  to  him. 

Jus.    A  Jew!  We  have  it.  We  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head! 

NAN.    Well,  husband!  Is  the  thing  clear  now? 

GREG.    Rosalie?  Has  Coody  told  the  truth? 

Ros.    Yes,  Mr.  Gregory!  But  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not  imagine — 

NAN.  Then  let  her  tell  us  what  she  could  have  sold  for  this  sum.  It  was 
not  her  cross,  for  that  still  hangs  at  her  neck. 

Jus.    An  excellent  observation,  Mrs.  Gregory. 

Ros.  [Aside]  My  cross!  Oh,  Heavens!  Why  did  I  not  think  of  it  before? 
I  would  have  parted  with  that  more  willingly  than — 

Jus.  Murder  will  out.  Come,  there's  no  doubt  left.  The  Jew  has  bought 
the  stolen  article.  Hand  me  that  money,  pretty  fair  one!  [Aside]  This  comes 
opportunely  enough  to  fee  the  clerk. 

Ros.  What?  Rob  me  of  my  last  resources!  [Falling  on  her  faees]  In 
mercy,  Mr.  Justice!  restore  the  money  to  me.  Its  destination  is  sacred.  It  is 
honestly  and  truly  mine.  That  which  I  sold  belonged  to  me.  I  had  the  right 
of  parting  with  it.  Take  pity  on  my  despair.  I  am  innocent. 

Jus.  Excuse  me,  my  little  darling!  You  might  perhaps  have  been  drawn 
out  of  the  scrape,  but  the  Jew — oh!  the  Jew  does  you  immense  harm.  A  bad 
affair,  my  child!  A  domestic  robbery,  criminal  matter,  and,  unhappily  for 
you,  the  Grand  Judge,  who  is  on  his  circuit,  is  expected  daily  at  Palaiseau. 
This  affair  will  go  on  briskly — 

COODY.    Oh!  but  we'll  know  what  to  say  to  the  Grand  Judge — 

Jus.  Write  down  that  Coody  declares  having  seen  Rosalie  Granville  re- 
ceive from  the  Jew  Isaac,  the  sum  of  eighteen  shillings  in  payment  of  the 
fork  and  spoon  of  Mrs.  Gregory. 

COODY.  It  is  not  that,  it  is  not  that  which  I  said.  Fire  and  faggots,  Justice! 
Don't  try  to  twist  and  turn  my  words,  or  I  warn  you  that  I  won't  put  my 
cross  to  your  scribble  and  scrawl. 

Jus.  We  can  do  very  well  without  that,  my  friend,  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion: This  witness  affirms  that  he  has  never  learned  to  write. 

COODY.  [Disconsolate]  This  witness!  There!  I  thought  to  justify  the  poor 
girl  by  bringing  up  the  Jew,  and  I  have  twisted  matters  into  a  snarl  ten  times 
worse  than  ever! 
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Jus.  [Aside]    They  vex  me!  [To  Anthony]  Write  away. 

GREG.  Stop,  Justice!  You  have  a  manner  o£  dictating — what  the  devil! 
Wait  a  moment.  There  is  wanting  yet,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  essential  wit- 
ness, Isaac  the  Jew! 

Jus.    Certainly,  certainly.  But  we  must  begin. 

GREG.    By  hearing  the  Jew. 

GOODY.  Right,  godfather!  I'll  scamper  to  the  White  Horse,  and  if  the  Jew 
be  still  there- 
Jus.  Goody,  I  command — 

GOODY.  Pooh!  pooh!  Let  me  alone!  I  committed  a  blunder,  and  111  make 
up  for  it.  [Exit  running] 

Ros.  [Aside]    Oh,  my  father!  And  I  have  sworn,  sworn  never  to  divulge! 

GREG.  [Observing  her]    Rosalie!  Perhaps  the  Jew  will  come. 

Ros.    Oh!  Let  him,  let  him  come  quickly! 

GREG.  [Whispers  to  Nannette]    Do  you  hear,  Nannette? 

Ros.  [Aside]  If  he  shows  the  spoon,  it  will  be  evident,  and  I  am  saved! 
[Music] 

HEN.  [Without]    Nay,  let  me  see  who  dares  accuse  her! 

Ros.  [Shuddering]    Henry! 

HEN.  [Running  in]  Father!  What's  this  I  hear?  My  darling  Rosalie 
accused  of  crime! 

Ros.    Oh,  Henry!  Believe  them  not! 

HEN.  No!  my  beloved,  no!  I  cannot  thus  far  wrong  the  innocent,  whose 
sweetness,  intelligence,  and  nobleness  of  soul,  even  more  irresistible  than  her 
beauty,  have  triumphed  o'er  my  heart! 

NAN.    What's  that  you  say,  son? 

HEN.  Yes,  mother,  yes!  She  is  the  object  of  my  love!  She  is  destined  to 
be  my  wife! 

NAN.  Do  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels?  What,  Henry,  can  you  in- 
tend ?  But  you  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  what  has  passed.  You  don't  know 
that  this  girl — 

HEN.  Mother!  I  know  but  one  thing.  Rosalie  is  innocent.  I'll  answer  for 
it  with  my  life! 

Ros.    Henry!  You  read  my  heart. 

HEN.  [To  the  Justice]  You  may  retire,  sir!  Your  presence  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Jus.  [Rising]    But,  Mr.  Henry — 

HEN.  Away  with  your  scribbling  mummery,  and  be  advised.  Do  not 
excite  my  rage! 
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Jus.  [Raising  his  voice]  Mr.  Henry,  things  can't  go  on  thus.  Justice  will 
have  its  course,  and  whereas  there  are  already  proofs — 

HEN.    Proofs!  They  are  false!  Is  it  not  so,  my  father? 

Greg.    At  least  I  hope  so. 

Jus.  Mr.  Anthony,  read  for  Mr.  Henry  the  article  relating  to  the  money 
found  on  the  accused,  also  concerning  the  Jew  Isaac,  who  gave  it  to  her  this 
morning  as  the  price  of  the  sale  made  to  him. — Read,  read! 

HEN.  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Justice,  these  are  glorious  proofs!!  Because 
Rosalie  desired  to  dispose  of  some  trinket,  belonging  to  her,  doubtless  to 
assist  the  unfortunate,  for  I  know  her  heart,  and  because  it  chanced  that  a 
piece  of  the  plate  was  missing  on  the  self-same  day,  you  dare  to  assume  that 
she  has  stolen  and  sold  it!  Oh,  Justice,  Justice!  Tremble  lest  you  augment 
the  number  of  those  too  famous  judgments,  the  offspring  of  error  and  pre- 
cipitation, whose  innocent  victims  have  received  no  other  recompense,  but 
the  sad  renown  which  consecrates  their  memory. 

Jus.  Mr.  Henry,  it  is  not  for  you  to  lecture  me.  You  are  a  party  interested 
— come,  come,  sir,  if  you  were  not  in  love  with  Rosalie — 

HEN.  Oh,  sir,  would  to  Heaven  that  your  motives  in  pursuing  were  as 
pure  as  mine  in  defending  her!  But  I  have  room  to  think. 

NAN.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir!  [To  the  Justice]  Mr.  Justice,  Henry  is  in 
love.  It  is  a  certainty,  and  afflicts  me  deeply,  very  deeply,  but  I  am  just.  What 
he  has  said  concerning  hasty  judgments  seems  to  me  very  rational,  and  I 
declare  to  you  it  would  pain  me  more  to  have  the  girl  suspected  wrongfully 
than  ever  to  see  her  the  wife  of  my  only  son. 

GREG.  Perfectly  well  said,  wife!  Now  that's  what  one  may  call  talking  to 
the  point. 

Jus.  Softly,  my  friends!  Be  persuaded  that  I  do  not  wish  any  more  than 
you  to  find  her  guilty,  but  let  her  explain  to  us.  Draw  near,  Rosalie,  and 
answer  me!  Draw  near,  I  say,  nearer  yet!  [Low]  Disdainful  charmer! 

Ros.  [Recoiling  rapidly]    Nay,  Mr.  Justice,  ah! 

Jus.  [Interrupting  her]  Hush,  wait  for  my  interrogatives!  And  tell  me — 
[Enter  Coody] 

GOODY.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is!  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.  Isaac!  [To  Rosalie] 
Miss  Rosalie,  here  is  where  withal  to  make  up  for  everything!  [Enter  Isaac. 
Music] 

Is.    Ah,  to  devil!  De  chustice  here,  and  they  was  not  let  me  know — 

HEN.    Ah,  well!  Approach,  Mr.  Jew,  and  tell  us  quickly— 

Jus.  A  moment,  Mr.  Henry!  It's  my  business  to  question  the  man.  [To 
Isaac]  Your  name — your  profession? 

HEN.    What  is  that  to  the  purpose? 
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Jus.  [To  Henry]    I  beg  your  pardon.  [To  Isaac]  Answer! 

Is.  Mine  name  ish  Solomon  Ishaac.  I  carrysh  on  de  leetel  drade.  I  bysh 
from  ones.  I  shells  to  uddersh,  and  alwaysh  wid  de  goot  conscience. 

Jus.    Do  you  know  this  young  girl? 

Is.    I  does,  Mishter  Chustish. 

Jus.    What  has  she  sold  you  this  morning? 

Is.  [Hesitating  and  looking  at  Rosalie]    Hey,  hey!  A  shilver,  a  shllver — 

GREG.,  NAN.,  and  GOODY.  [Together}    A  silver — what? 

Jus.  [Aside]    That  is  most  fortunate! 

Is.    A  shilver  spoon. 

HEN.    What  says  the  wretch! 

Ros.    Henry,  the  truth! 

HEN.    Merciful  Heavens! 

Jus.    Well,  you  hear  him? 

Ros.  [To  Isaac]    Show  the  spoon  I  sold  to  you. 

Is.  Wid  all  mine  art,  but  imposhible,  mine  lufly  damsel!  Because  I  zold 
it,  I  zold  it  to  one  of  my  travelling  comrades,  and  he  got  avay  vid  it  dat 
very  moment,  and  he  ish  now  very  var  from  dish,  very  crate  way  off.  Oh, 
I  know  not  where,  but  he  ish  zone. 

Ros.  [To  herself]    Then  I  am  lost! 

HEN.  [To  Isaac]    You  are  an  imposter! 

Is.    Ah,  shir,  mine  tear  shir! 

Jus.  [To  Anthony]    Are  you  writing  down  everything? 

GREG.  Rosalie,  where  did  you  get  that  plate?  Come,  reply!  Who  gave 
it  to  you?  For,  certainly  you  had  none  of  your  own. 

Ros.  Good  Mr.  Gregory,  I  cannot.  Do  not  question  me.  I  ought  to,  I 
must  be  silent. 

COODY.  [Aside]  O  Lord,  see,  another  blunder  of  my  stupid  noddle! 
What  the  deuce  did  I  bring  the  Jew  for? 

Jus.  [Signing  an  order]  There,  gentlemen!  The  crime  is  proved,  and 
Rosalie  is  guilty. 

HEN.  [Aside]    I  am  thunderstruck! 

Jus.  [Calling  at  the  door]    George,  advance!  [Music.  Enter  George] 

Ros.  [Aside,  while  the  Justice  is  speaking  to  George  and  giving  him  the 
order  he  has  just  signed]  Oh,  depth  of  humiliation,  and  still  to  tremble 
for  my  father!  Great  Heaven,  is  there  aught  more? 

NAN.    Now,  Gregory,  from  my  soul  I  pity  her. 

Jus.  [Approaching]    Good,  they  are  there!  Come,  my  pretty  child,  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  you  must  go  to  prison. 
ALL.    To  prison! 
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GREG.    Listen  to  me,  Justice,  that  cannot  be — 

Jus.    Yes,  Mr.  Gregory,  but  it  must  be.  It  is  too  late. 

HEN.  [Stopping  the  Jew,  who  strives  to  escape  unseen}    Stop,  sir! 

Is.  [Affrighted}    Pon  mine  honorsh,  'tish  imposshible — 

HEN.    I  command  you! 

Is.  I£  it  vil  pleash  you  den,  vid  all  mine  art!  [Turning  aside  with  a 
malicious  grin}  Eh!  [Music.  A  guard  appears  at  the  door  with  George.  The 
villagers  are  in  crowds  without,  pressing  forward  to  gaze  through  the 
windows} 

Jus.  [To  the  guard}    Guard,  conduct  this  girl  to  prison!  [Music] 

HEN.  [Stopping  the  guard  which  approaches}  Hold,  Justice,  for  one 
instant!  [To  Nannette]  Haste,  Mother,  bring  hither  one  of  your  pieces  of 
plate! 

NAN.    Yes,  son!  [She  runs  to  fetch  one.  Music] 

HEN.  [To  the  Jew,  who  approaches}  Describe  minutely  the  form  and 
weight  of  what  you  purchased, 

Is.  Vid  all  mine  art.  First,  it  vas  bretty  eavy,  and  I  pade  von  very  grate 
shum  for  it. 

HEN.    Plain  or  ornamented? 

Is.    Ornamented?  I  can't  shay  to  the  contrary. 

Jus.    Ornamented,  now  we  shall  see.  {Aside}    Better  and  better! 

HEN.    Had  it  a  cypher? 

Is.    A  shypher?  Shtop! 

Ros.  [Aside}  Good  Heavens!  The  initial  of  Gregory  and  Granville  are 
the  same! 

Is.    True,  true,  a  shypher!  I  remembersh  vel,  de  lettersh  chee! 

HEN.    G?  You  are  deceived! 

Is.    No,  no,  it  vash  a  chee,  a  veritable  chee! 

Ros.  [Aside]  Fatal  coincidence!  [Nannette  brings  a  silver  spoon,  and 
gives  it  to  Henry.  Henry  hands  it  hastily  to  the  Jew] 

HEN.    Examine,  wretch,  compare  them,  and  pronounce!  [Music} 

Is.    Yesh,  yesh,  de  zame  ting,  parfectly  alike! 

HEN.  [In  despair]    All  hope  is  lost! 

Ros.    I  expire!   [Music] 

NAN.    Oh,  Heavens!  Oh,  Heavens! 

COODY.    My  knees  are  getting  weak!  I  can  hardly  stand! 

GREG.    It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  There  is  a  mystery  at  the  bottom  of  all 

this — 
Jus.    Come,  come!  To  prison!  [Pointing  to  the  Jew]  And  her  accomplice 

with  her! 
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Is.    Nay,  put,  Mr.  Justice!  Upon  mine  knees,  I  peg — 

Jus.    To  prison!  [Aside]  Now  she's  in  my  clutches! 

Ros,  [Weeping]    Henry!  Henry! 

HEN.  [Distractedly]  Rosalie!  I  loved,  adored  you — go!  You  have  de- 
stroyed my  happiness,  for — I  love  you  still!  [Throwing  himself  in  his 
father's  arms]  Father!  Let  me  die! 

Ros.    Henry!  I  am  very  unfortunate,  but  I  am  not  guilty. 

HEN.    Then  prove  it,  Rosalie! 

Ros.    It  is  impossible.  [Henry  remains  stupefied  with  despair] 

Jus.    Come,  come,  we  delay  too  long!  Conduct  them! 

Ros.  Dear  sir!  Madam!  You  abandon  poor  Rosalie!  You  believe  her 
guilty.  [Aside]  Oh,  my  father!  [Music.  Aloud]  Henry,  I  am  innocent!  I  am 
innocent!  [Music.  The  guard f  conducting  Rosalie  and  the  Jew,  pass  through 
the  crowd  of  villagers,  who  open  to  maf(e  way.  Nannette  remains,  her  face 
hidden  by  her  handkerchief.  Gregory  holds  his  sonf  who  strives  to  follow 
Rosalie.  Coody  is  inconsolable,  and  the  curtain  falls] 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  i :  A  Gothic  halL  On  one  side  is  a  door,  the  irons  of  which  announce 
that  it  communicates  from  the  hall  to  the  prison.  Enter  Rosalie  and  Dur- 
mont. 

DUR.  [Coming  out  of  the  prison,  and  addressing  Rosalie,  who  follows 
him}  Come,  come,  my  sweet  girl!  Come  and  breathe  a  purer  air  in  the 
hall.  [Music]  I'll  take  it  upon  myself  to  bring  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
out  of  your  dark,  unwholesome  dungeon. 

Ros.  [Appearing]    A  thousand  thanks! 

DUR.  This  hall  is  somewhat  more  agreeable  and  not  less  strong,  for 
nobody  comes  in  here  or  goes  out,  but  by  my  permission,  and  the  windows 
are  well  grated.  And  really,  I  could  not  help  taking  compassion  on  you. 

Ros.    Indeed  you  are  very  kind. 

DUR.  Now  I  will  leave  you  here.  If  you  want  me,  knock  at  that  door. 
[Seeing  her  wipe  her  eyes]  Come,  come,  do  not  weep!  [Aside]  What  a  fine 
fellow  I  am!  [Wiping  an  eye]  Have  I  lost  my  senses?  If  anybody  should 
see  me  now!  Hum!  Blubbering  becomes  a  jailer  to  be  sure!  [Music.  He 
goes  out  by  the  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  stage.  Rosalie  seats  herself  by 
a  table] 

Ros.  Oh,  my  father!  What  will  become  of  him,  when  a  second  time  he 
shall  be  disappointed  of  the  money  of  which  he  so  much  stands  in  need? 
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But  should  he  learn  that  his  daughter  sinks  beneath  the  most  disgraceful  of 
accusations!  Frightful  apprehension!  Ah,  that  he  might  fly  before  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  hear  of  my  calamity!  And  yet  that  cannot  be  unless 
before  this  day  shall  end,  he  finds  in  the  old  willow — [Perceiving  her  gold 
cross]  Ah,  this  cross!  But  how  contrive  to  sell  it?  How  send  him  the  value? 
Mr.  Gregory?  Henry?  No.  They  would  require  explanations  which  I  can- 
not— no,  no!  I  must  think  no  more  of  them!  [Rising]  Goody!  whose  friend- 
ship for  me  is  so  strong— yes,  he  alone  can  blindly  and  without  demanding 
that  I  should  unfold  the  mystery,  render  me  this  important  service.  Let  me 
ask  the  jailer.  [Music.  She  knoc\s  three  times  at  the  door.  Durmont  appears] 

DUR.    What's  the  matter,  Miss  Rosalie? 

Ros.  Mr.  Durmont,  can  you  inform  Goody,  the  godson  of  Mrs.  Gregory, 
that  I  wish  to  speak  with  him? 

DUR.  Hum!  I  can't  exactly  tell.  However,  I  risk  nothing  in  letting  him 
know.  When  he's  here,  we  shall  see.  I  will  endeavor — [Music.  A  knocking  at 
the  outer  door]  Who  is  there?  [Running  to  loof^  through  the  wicket}  Oh! 
oh!  It's  Mr.  Henry. 

Ros.  [With  emotion']    Henry! 

DUR.  [At  the  wicket]     Impossible,  Mr.  Henry!  I  have  orders  from — 

Ros.    My  dear  friend!  I  entreat — 

DUR.  Wait,  he's  looking  for  something.  [At  the  wic\et]  Ah!  You  have  a 
passport!  That's  another  case!  Let  us  see,  let  us  see.  [He  ta\es  at  the  wicket 
a  piece  of  gold  and  examines  it]  Very  well  It  is  perfectly  in  rule.  This  pass- 
port will  free  you  everywhere.  [To  Rosalie]  Be  satisfied,  Miss!  The  passport 
is  for  the  whole  family  of  the  Gregory's.  [Music.  He  opens  the  door  for 
Henry  and  goes  out.  Enter  Henry] 

HEN.    My  beloved! 

Ros.    Ah,  Henry!  Then  you  have  not  yet  abandoned  me? 

HEN.  Pardon  my  weakness,  dearest  Rosalie!  But  the  idea  of  the  crime 
with  which  I  saw  you  charged,  the  force  of  the  presumptions  which  darken 
over  you,  and  which  you  yourself  refuse  to  dissipate,  have  broken  my  heart, 
troubled  my  brain,  bewildered  my  reason.  I  would  wish  instantly  to  rejoin 
my  regiment,  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  my  home,  and  blindly  court  death 
in  battle.  Yet  I  could  not  depart  without  once  more  seeing  you,  without 
questioning  you  myself,  without  diving  into  your  very  soul  in  the  hope  of 
discovering — answer  me,  Rosalie.  Are  you  guilty  ? 

Ros.  [With  dignity]    Henry,  no! 

HEN.    But  by  what  fatality — 
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Ros.  I  can  prove  nothing,  summon  nothing,  show  nothing  in  my  defense. 
I  must  be  silent.  I  must  implore  the  aid  of  Heaven  and  lament  the  mistakes 
of  man! 

HEN.  You  cherish  then  a  secret  whose  development  might  justify  you! 
And  you  refuse  to  confide  it  to  the  friend  of  your  soul,  who  would  exult  this 
very  moment  to  make  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  yours! 

Ros.  Dearest  Henry,  add  not  to  my  misery  and  despair.  The  secret  you 
demand  is  not  my  own;  besides,  at  this  moment,  how  could  I  serve  myself 
by  speaking?  I  have  only  one  witness  to  invoke,  but  he  is  an  unfortunate, 
who  could  not  be  believed.  That  wretched  sufferer  would  destroy  himself 
without  saving  me.  Nay,  instead  of  being  heard  as  a  witness,  he  might  be 
punished  as  an  accomplice!  No,  no,  I  must  be  silent.  Duty,  prudence,  and 
my  oath  require  it. 

HEN.  [Aside]  I  know  not  what  to  think.  [Aloud]  Rosalie!  The  Grand 
Judge  has  just  arrived.  Your  persecutor,  the  Justice — my  father  has  told  me 
all — that  hateful  Justice,  now  denounces  you  at  the  tribunal.  Perhaps  you 
know  not  with  what  frightful  rapidity  the  judgments  of  this  court  are  pro- 
nounced and  executed!  It  is  possible  that  this  very  day — 

Ros.  I  shall  be  condemned.  Alas!  The  time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  my 
innocence  will  be  proclaimed,  when  the  whole  world  will  pity  me,  when  men 
will  solemnly  celebrate  their  repentance  for  the  error  to  which  you  see  me 
about  to  be  made  a  sacrifice.  But  in  the  day  of  triumph  poor  Rosalie  will  be 
no  longer  there! 

HEN.  You  make  me  shudder.  [Aside]  No,  no,  it  cannot  be.  Those  tones 
of  truth  and  candor,  sure  pledges  of  sincerity,  never  could  be  feigned! 

Ros.  Henry!  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  answer  me  with  all 
your  native  frankness. 

HEN.    Speak,  dearest  Rosalie! 

Ros.    My  friend,  if  I  fall  a  victim,  what  will  you  think  of  me? 

HEN.  [Firmly]    That  you  are  innocent. 

Ros.    Merciful  Heaven!  I  shall  not  die  then  without  a  consolation! 

HEN.  Be  persuaded,  too,  that  my  father  partakes  of  my  conviction.  Even 
my  mother — 

Ros.    Mrs.  Gregory — [Sighing]  Alas! 

HEN.  I  know  how  you  must  feel  towards  her;  but  forgive  her,  my  Rosalie. 
Since  it  has  past,  she  has  done  nothing  but  weep  over  your  misfortune. 

Ros.    I  do  forgive  her. 

HEN.  Now,  whilst  I  am  yet  speaking  with  you,  she  has  gone  with  my 
father  to  the  Justice,  to  try  to  soften  him.  My  unhappy  parents  will  leave  no 
means  untried.  [Enter  Durmont] 
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DUE.  Very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  young 
woman  returns  into  her  prison.  The  Justice  orders  me  to  say  that  he  is  com- 
ing to  interrogate  her  once  more,  before  he  submits  his  proceedings  to  the 
Judge— 

Ros.    Henry,  farewell! 

HEN.    Dearest  Rosalie,  adieu! 

DUR.  I  hear  a  noise  below.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Justice.  Go  in,  go  in,  quick! 
[Rosalie  and  Henry  embrace  in  despair.  Music] 

Ros.  [With  a  stifled  voice]  Adieu!  [When  she  gets  to  the  door,  she  runs 
bac\,  embraces  Henry,  and  is  torn  from  his  arms  by  the  jailer.  Durmont 
makes  her  go  in  and  shuts  the  door  on  her] 

HEN.    Should  this  meeting  have  been  our  last!  Oh!  that  fear — 

DUR.  Hey?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory!  Good  faith!  If  they  come  to  see  poor 
Rosalie,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  let  them  at  this  moment.  [Enter  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gregory] 

HEN.  [Going  to  meet  them]    Now,  father!  Of  the  Justice? 

GREG.  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  him,  but  they  told  us  he  was  coming 
here,  and  if  Mr.  Durmont  will  permit  us  to  wait  for  him — 

DUR.  Willingly.  Stay  in  this  hall.  He  will  be  obliged  to  pass  through  it. 
[Music.  Exit  Durmont.  Henry  points  out  the  prison  door,  and  the  characters 
•form  a  picture  before  it] 

GREG.  [Pointing  to  the  door  of  the  dungeon]    Is  the  poor  child  there? 

NAN.  [In  a  melancholy  tone]    She  is  even  there!  And  it  is  my  fault! 

GREG.    Well,  my  son!  Have  you  spoken  to  her? 

HEN.    Yes,  father!  And  I  am  more  than  ever — oh,  my  mother! 

NAN.  I  hear  thee,  Henry.  [To  Gregory,  who  makes  a  sign  to  his  son  to  be 
silent]  No,  my  dear!  It  is  not  his  reproaches  which  afflict  me;  it  is  those  of 
my  own  heart.  Yes,  I  have  been  wrong,  frightfully  wrong.  I  ought  not  to 
have — yet  for  all  that,  Heaven  knows  I  never  wished  the  poor  girl  harm! 
Unhappy  impetuosity!  Fatal  prejudice!  Whither  have  you  brought  me? 

HEN.  Give  me  your  forgiveness,  mother!  Despair  has  driven  me  almost 
to  madness. 

NAN.  First  teach  me  how  to  forgive  myself  for  having  suffered  the  Jus- 
tice to  commence  his  infamous  proceedings.  Oh!  If  they  shall  have  reason  to 
say  that  I  caused  the  death  of  Rosalie,  be  sure,  my  son,  I  never  can  survive  it! 

GREG.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Nannette!  Do  not  give  up  all  hope  yet. 
Well  talk  to  the  Justice,  entreat  him  to  stop  the  proceedings,  and  neglect  no 
means  of  winning  him  to  our  wish. 

NAN.  Yes,  Gregory!  Ask  what  you  will,  there  is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not 
make  to  save  her!  And  now,  Henry,  let  me  tell  you,  after  weighing  well 
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everything  which  is  brought  against  her,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  she  is  guilty: 

HEN.    Mother!  You  inspire  me  with  new  life!  No,  no,  she  is  not  guilty. 

GREG.  Has  she  divulged  to  you  the  secret  which  appeared  to  overwhelm 
her? 

HEN.  No,  father.  Some  imperious  duty,  I  know  not  what,  prevents  her, 
yet  still  I  know  her  to  be  innocent. 

NAN.    But  I  cannot  divine  for  what  earthly  reason  she  persists. 

GREG.  Hear  me,  wife,  if  duty  obliges  her  to  be  silent,  she  is  the  more  to 
be  pitied  for  it,  but  someone  comes.  Doubtless  it  is  the  Justice.  Leave  us, 
Henry. 

HEN.  Father,  you  are  right!  I  could  not  promise  to  smother  my  indigna- 
tion, but  if  he  resists  your  offer  and  your  prayers,  then  let  him  tremble!  [The 
Justice  appears  at  the  door  at  the  bac\  of  the  stage]  He  shall  hear  me  vindi- 
cate the  holy  cause  of  innocence;  he  shall  hear  me  divulge,  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  the  hidden  and  disgraceful  origin  of  the  rancor  of  his  resentment. 

Jus.  [Advancing}    Mr.  Henry. 

GREG,  and  NAN.  [Together}    Merciful  Heavens! 

HEN.  Mr.  Justice,  you  have  heard  me?  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir.  Guilt  may  tri- 
umph for  a  while,  but  its  hours  are  numbered.  When  Heaven's  lightnings 
are  reserved,  it  is  that  their  explosion  may  be  more  tremendous.  Expect  the 
day  of  retribution,  sir!  That  day  will  come!  [Exit.  Music} 

Jus.    That  young  man  forgets  himself,  madam!  You  ought  to — 

NAN.  In  mercy  pardon  him,  Mr.  Justice.  He  is  in  despair.  He  knows  not 
what  he  says. 

GREG.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Justice,  Henry  will  be  the  first  to  ask  your  par- 
don, if  you  will  listen  to  our  demand. 

Jus.    What  demand  do  you  mean?  Tell  me  what  it  is. 

NAN.  Stop  your  proceedings  for  Heaven's  sake!  Throw  your  papers  into 
the  fire,  Mr.  Justice,  I  implore  you.  Do  not  let  us  be  the  death  of  a  fellow 
creature  for  a  miserable  spoon. 

Jus.  My  dear  madam,  it  is  quite  too  late!  It  is  no  longer  in  our  hands,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  King— the  country.  The  Grand  Judge  has  already  Ctaken] 
cognizance  of  it.  If  I  should  withdraw  a  proceeding  of  which  he  will  not  fail 
to  demand  an  account  at  my  hands,  he  would  charge  me  with  prevarication, 
if  not  with  compounding  a  capital  crime,  and  in  obliging  you,  I  should 
destroy  myself. 

GREG.  Mr.  Justice,  I  cannot  think  so.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
gain  time,  so  let  the  reports  about  it  die  away  little  by  little,  and  before  long 
it  will  be  entirely  forgotten. 
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Jus.    You  have  settled  matters  very  comfortably,  it  seems! 

GREG.    We  will  make  any  sacrifice. 

NAN.  Yes,  we  will  pay  anything  which  may  be  required.  I  don't  say  that 
for  you,  Mr.  Justice,  but  if  there  are  expenses  to  defray,  if  there  are  measures 
to  take  which  may  be  costly,  or  men  to  be  feed  highly  to  hold  their  tongues, 
don't  inconvenience  yourself,  take  our  money,  plate,  jewels,  everything,  we 
will  sacrifice  all  to  save  this  unhappy  girl! 

Jus.  Once  more  it  is  impossible.  Cease  to  make  offers  which  you  have 
spoken.  I  have  understood  you,  Mrs.  Gregory,  but  be  assured,  the  Justice  of 
Palaiseau  is  not  a  man  to  be  seduced  by  the  vile  allurements  of  gold,  or  to 
betray  his  duty  for — 

GREG.  Mr.  Justice  of  Palaiseau,  duty  at  least  commands  you  not  to  be 
precipitate.  This  affair  merits  deep  investigation.  There  is  an  obscurity 
throughout  it,  which,  if  you  are  not  careful,  may,  sooner  or  later  cause  you 
bitter  regrets. 

Ju.    I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  my  judgment  never  deceived  me. 

GREG.    Except,  perhaps,  when  blinded  by  your  lust. 

Jus.    Sir! 

NAN.    Nay,  Mr.  Gregory — 

GREG.  [Growing  warm]  Pshaw,  leave  me,  Nannette!  Is  it  not  plain  that 
the  Justice  might  have  seen  the  innocence  of  our  dear  Rosalie,  could  she 
have  ceased  to  be  innocent  for  him?  But  she  spurned  his  advances  with  the 
contempt  they  merited.  It  is  this  which  animates  our  pure  apostle  of  the  laws, 
the  man  whose  judgment  never  yet  betrayed  him  to  wreak  so  eagerly  that 
damned  revenge  which  he  strives  to  hallow  by  the  sacred  names  of  duty  and 
of  justice. 

Jus.  [Enraged]    Mr.  Gregory,  tremble,  sir,  lest  I  force  you  to  repent — 

NAN.  [Throwing  herself  on  her  \nees]    Nay,  sir,  have  pity— 

GREG.  [Roughly  raising  his  wife]  Damnation,  wife,  do  you  wish — No! 
Let  offenders  kneel,  you  claim  your  rights.  Then  stand  erect,  and  make 
those  rights  respected.  Nannette,  follow  me!  [Exit  followed  by  Nannette  in 
despair.  Music} 

Jus.  I  choke  with  rage.  Both  father  and  son  to  venture  the  audacity. 
Well!  Their  dear  Rosalie  shall  feel  it.  [Catting]  Durmont!  [To  himself]  At 
least,  however,  after  having  maturely  weighed  her  situation,  this  disdainful 
beauty — [To  Durmont,  who  enters]  Bring  Rosalie!  [Durmont  retires]  No, 
no,  it  never  shall  be  said  that  a  low  servant  maid  with  impunity—  [Music] 
But  she  comes!  Let  me  hasten  to  hide  my  agitation.  There  then,  why  is  it 
that  she  appears  more  lovely  now  than  ever?  [Music.  Rosalie  appears,  with 
perfect  calmness.  Durmont  retires] 
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Jus.  Come  hither,  Rosalie!  [Aside]  Let  me  breathe  a  moment.  Those 
insolent  Gregorys  have  disturbed  me  to  such  a  degree — 

Ros.  [Aside]    He  has  my  life,  what  more  can  he  desire? 

Jus.  [Getting  gradually  more  composed]  Rosalie,  hear  me!  You  see  me 
in  despair.  The  Grand  Judge  has  arrived;  he  is  about  to  pronounce  irrev- 
ocably upon  the  statement  which  appears  against  you.  I  wish  to  save  you, 
although  it  will  now  be  very  difficult,  since  the  proceedings  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced. As  to  the  rest,  believe  me,  the  resentment  I  affected  to  feel  at  your 
offensive  disdain,  was  meant  to  be  limited  to  a  momentary  punishment,  but 
I  must  frankly  admit  I  was  far  from  conceiving  that  you  were  really 
criminal. 

Ros.    Criminal,  and  you  now  believe  me  criminal,  Mr.  Justice? 

Jus.  Yes,  surely  I  do.  But  I  did  not  think  so  till  after  the  testimony  of 
Isaac  the  Jew.  It  was  a  thunderbolt  and  certainly  unexpected. 

Ros.    Everything  combines  to  criminate  me  I  admit,  yet  I  am  innocent. 

Jus.  I  wish  to  think  so,  but  listen,  dear  Rosalie,  you  may  still  expect 
everything  from  my  anxiousness  to  serve  you.  Yes,  I  am  resolved,  I  wish  this 
very  day  to  open  the  gates  of  your  prison. 

Ros.  Mr.  Justice,  I  have  no  wish  to  leave  it  till  I  am  freed  from  the  im- 
putation of  a  crime  so  shameful. 

Jus.  Oh,  I  understand  that  very  well  too,  Rosalie!  [Taking  her  hand] 
Yes,  yes,  my  charming  girl,  I  would  have  you  go  out  of  it  as  white  and 
innocent  as  a  dove,  I  would — 

Ros.  [Withdrawing  her  hand  with  haughtiness]    Leave  me,  sir! 

Jus.    Reflect,  Rosalie,  your  life's  in  danger. 

Ros.    That  life  is  worthless  without  honor. 

Jus.    No  doubt,  no  doubt.  My  intention  also — 

Ros.    Is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Leave  me,  I  command. 

Jus.  Well  then,  ungrateful,  since  you  refuse  to  owe  me  the  slightest 
obligation — [In  a  loud  voice]  I — I  leave  you.  The  Grand  Judge  will  decide 
your  destiny;  in  less  than  an  hour  you  will  appear  before  him.  [Music.  Exit 
Justice.  Enter  Durmont] 

DUR.  Miss  Rosalie,  Coody  is  here.  I  am  going  to  bid  him  enter,  but  I 
can't  answer  for  it  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  you  long  together,  besides— 

Ros.    Enough,  let  him  approach,  and  leave  us,  Mr.  Durmont. 

DUR.  Come  in,  come  in,  Coody.  [Enter  Coody]  There!  [He  points  to 
Rosalie  and  goes  out] 

COODY.  [Approaching  mournfully]    There  she  is,  poor  girl!  There  she  is! 

Ros.  [Aside]    Oh,  yes,  I  can  rely  on  him! 

COODY.  [Faltering  and  sobbing]    Miss  Rosalie,  it  is  I. 
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Ros.  Goody,  you  can  render  me  a  great  service  but  promise  to  do  what  I 
shall  ask  without  addressing  me  a  single  question,  without  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  why  I  entrust  you  with  the  charge. 

COODY.    I  do  promise,  miss. 

Ros.  You  have  seen  them  this  morning  deprive  me  of  money  which  was 
lawfully  mine,  and  of  which  I  stand  in  the  most  pressing  need. 

COODY.  Yes,  yes,  the  clerk  took  it  and  that's  pretty  nearly  as  bad  for  you 
as  if  it  was  lost. 

Ros.    Well  then,  my  good  Goody. 

GOODY,  I  see  how  it  is.  You  want  to  replace  the  money.  You  needn't  say 
a  word  more  about  it.  All  my  little  hoard,  I  am  sure,  is  entirely  at  your 
service. 

Ros.  [Unclasping  her  cross]  No,  Heaven  shield  me  from  imposing  on 
that  good  heart!  I  only  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  sum  equal  to  what  I  lost,  and 
that  you  will  then  take  it  to  the  place  I  shall  describe.  There  is  my  cross, 
which  is  worth  at  least — 

GOODY.  [Repelling  her  hand}  Softly,  softly,  let  us  understand  one  an- 
other. Where  must  I  leave  this  money? 

Ros.  Do  you  know  at  the  outlet  of  the  village,  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
Paris  road,  there  is  an  old  hollow  willow — 

GOODY.    Know  it  indeed.  Why  'twas  there  when  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy  I — 

Ros.  Well  in  that  tree  I  intreat  you  to  deposit  the  money  before  the  close 
of  day. 

GOODY.  [Astonished]    What,  in  the  hollow  of  that  old  willow?  In  the  tree? 

Ros.    Yes,  that  stands  on  the  bank  beside  the  stream. 

GOODY.  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  lord  'a  mercy,  that's  the  drollest  bank  to  de- 
posit one's  money  in  I  ever  heard  of.  However,  if  you  wish  it. 

Ros.  Oh,  yes,  Goody,  yes,  but  pray,  pray  let  no  one  see  you,  and  above  all 
do  not  loiter  near  to  look  for  the  person  who  may  come  and  take  it. 

GOODY.    This  is  droll!  It  is  then— 

Ros.    You  have  promised  to  ask  no  questions. 

GOODY.  You're  right.  I  will  hold  my  tongue,  and  keep  my  curiosity  to 
myself. 

Ros.    You  swear  it? 

GOODY.  I  swear  it.  Oh,  111  be  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I'll  wager  it  is  a  good 
action  that  I'm  helping  you  to  do  there,  for  whatever  these  black  rascals  may 
say,  you  don't  know  how  to  do  any  other.  Now  mind  what  I  tell  you.  Before 
one  hour  let  the  person  come  and  see  if  I  haven't  done  it  properly.  [Going] 

Ros.    Goody,  you  forgot  the  cross. 

GOODY.    No,  I  forgot  nothing  at  all.  Keep  it,  miss,  I  won't  take  it. 
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Ros.    If  you  refuse,  I  will  not  accept  your  service. 

COODY.  Ah,  I  defy  you!  Now  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do,  I  don't  need 
your  permission. 

Ros.  Coody,  will  you  hear  me?  Think,  my  friend,  that  tomorrow  or  per- 
haps today  this  ornament  will  have  ceased  to  be  of  value  to  me. 

COODY.  No,  no,  don't  believe  that,  Miss  Rosalie.  It  is  not  possible.  Keep 
your  cross. 

Ros.  Well  then,  dear  Coody,  as  a  remembrance  of  my  friendship  I  pray 
you  to  accept  it.  Can  you  refuse  me  now? 

COODY.  [Ready  to  cry]  No,  no,  as  to  that,  it's  all  right.  [Taking  the  cross] 
111  take  it  and  it  is  worth  a  hundred  times  more  to  me  than  its  value.  [Weep- 
ing] 111  never  part  with  it  as  long  as  I  live,  Miss  Rosalie. 

Ros.  Stop,  my  friend!  Hold!  When  you  see  Henry,  give  him  this  ring. 
It  is  braided  with  my  hair.  Tell  him — that  till  my  latest  sigh — [She  cannot 
finish  what  she  would  say] 

COODY.  [Crying]  But,  but,  go  on,  go  on,  miss!  You — you — you — yes,  yes 
— I'll  give  it  to  him.  I'll  tell  him,  but  I  must  go,  for  if  I  stay  much  longer — 
Farewell,  Miss  Rosalie! 

Ros.  [Grasping  his  hand]    Adieu,  my  good  friend!  Do  not  forget. 

COODY.  [Sobbing]  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure — only  time 
enough — to  go  and  look  for  him  at  home.  Yes,  you  might — [Going  out]  Poor 
Coody,  poor  Coody!  [Exit,  weeping.  Music.  Enter  Durmont  and  soldiers] 

DUR.  [Mournfully]    Miss  Rosalie,  they  come  to  take  you  before  the  Judge. 

Ros.  I  am  ready.  [To  the  soldiers]  Conduct  me.  [To  herself]  Oh  Heaven, 
oh  Heaven!  Is  there  no  longer  hope?  [Music.  The  soldiers  conduct  Rosalie 
who  traverses  the  stage  addressing  her  timid  prayer  to  Heat/en.  Exeunt] 

SCENE  2:  At  the  right  a  steeple  and  part  of  the  church.  Towards  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  a  small  scaffolding  for  the  repairs  of  it.  A  cord  is  firmly  fastened  to  it 
by  one  end,  the  other  is  carelessly  thrown  on  one  of  the  posts  of  the  scaffold- 
ing. At  the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  door  of  the  village  courthouse,  from 
which  there  is  a  descent  of  many  steps.  Beyond  the  courthouse  is  a  street,  and 
another  street  which  passes  across  the  stage  behind  the  church.  In  front,  also 
on  the  left,  is  a  rustic  porch,  which  encloses  the  farm  of  Gregory.  In  the  bacfy- 
ground  a  sentinel,  who  appears  and  disappears  alternately  behind  the  door  of 
the  courthouse.  Enter  Francour,  alone. 

FRAN.  I  cannot  meet  anyone  to  point  out  the  Justice's  house,  or  Gregory's 
farm,  hang  it!  I  hope  Everard,  who  was  so  anxious  to  visit  his  daughter,  is 
not  gone  yet.  With  what  pleasure  would  his  comrade,  Francour,  embrace 
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him  now!  However  it  is  not  likely  he  can  be  very  distant,  and  one  may  be 
able— good!  The  door  opens,  now  I  shall  certainly  hear— {Enter  Coody 
through  the  little  door  to  the  left,  counting  the  money  in  his  hand] 

COODY.    Just  so,  it's  quite  right.  Now  to  stow  it  quickly. 

FRAN.  Friend,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  which  is  the  farm  of  Gregory, 
and  which  the  house  of  Justice? 

COODY.  The  farm,  Mr.  Soldier?  Stay,  look,  if  you  don't  wish  to  make  a 
long  roundabout,  there,  there  is  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  and  you  may — 

FRAN.    No,  the  Justice's  first. 

COODY.  Hey,  the  Justice's!  Turn  down  that  street,  the  first  door  to  the 
right,  painted  yellow,  with  a  knocker  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  next  to  the 
Judas'  head.  Farther  down,  in  the  same  street,  you  will  see  the  other  gate  of 
the  farm.  [Exit  Francour.  Music] 

COODY.  I'm  sure  he  won't  find  anybody,  for  every  one  is  at  the  courthouse 
to  see  the  trial.  Ah,  yes,  I  must  hasten  to  execute  Miss  Rosalie's  commission. 
I  have  just  smashed  my  money-box.  [Striding  his  pocket  and  making  it 
sound]  And  I've  got  it  all  here!  I  haven't  reckoned  how  much,  but  that's  all 
one.  There's  the  eighteen  shillings  for  the  old  willow.  When  one  begins  by 
doing  a  service,  the  account  is  always  settled  afterwards.  [Everard  appears  at 
the  bacJ(\  Oh,  that  poor  Rosalie!  Is  it  possible  they  could  have  the  heart — no, 
no!  Heaven  will  take  pity  on  her.  Well,  here  I  scamper!  [He  runs  off  to  the 
right.  Music] 

Ev.  [Advancing]  Heavens!  Was  it  not  my  daughter's  name  which  that 
peasant  uttered  with  an  air  of  pity?  But  what  of  that?  Why  should  I  alarm 
myself?  There  are,  doubtless,  other  Rosalies  in  the  village.  And  yet  I  cannot 
drive  away  this  uneasiness.  Since  yesterday  she  has  not  come  to — I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  think.  Ah!  so  well  I  know  her  heart,  that  unless  some  insur- 
mountable obstacle  had  arisen,  she  would  at  least  have  let  me  hear  from  her. 
But  what  obstacle  could  arrive?  Unless  some  accident  has  happened  to  the 
dear  child — I  must  see  her  once  more.  I  know  the  risk  I  encounter  by  enter- 
ing openly  into  the  village,  but  no  matter;  it  must  be  so.  Let  me  hasten  to  the 
farm.  Oh,  Heavens!  The  sentinel!  How  can  I  pass  him?  [Looking  towards 
the  right]  Ha!  Here  comes  a  peasant.  Perhaps  he  may  be  able — [Enter 
George,  who  runs  across  the  stage  from  the  right] 

Ev.  [To  George]    Friend,  will  you  render  me  a  service? 

GEO.    Willingly,  sir,  if  it  is  in  my  power. 

Ev.  As  I  don't  wish  to  walk  so  far  as  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gregory,  you  would 
oblige  me  by  going  to  acquaint — 

GEO.  To  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gregory?  Lord!  Only  enter  by  that  gate  which 
stands  open,  cross  ,the  inclosure,  and  the  house  is  before  you. 
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Ev.    If  so,  I'll  go  myself.  Thank  you,  friend!  [He  approaches  the  gate] 

GEO.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  at  home.  They  are 
most  likely— that  is,  they  are  in  great  trouble  today,  but  try,  try— 

Ev.  [Returning]    In  trouble?  In  trouble?  What  about? 

GEO.    Unluckily,  their  maid,  a  pretty  girl,  called  Rosalie — 

Ev.    Rosalie!  What  has  happened  to  Rosalie? 

GEO.  What  no  one  would  have  suspected.  Poor  unfortunate  girl!  She  is 
at  this  moment  [Tossing  bac{  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  courthouse], 
awaiting  to  be  condemned! 

Ev.    Almighty  Powers!  What  has  she  done? 

GEO.    Why,  truly,  she  has  robbed  her  master  and  mistress. 

Ev.    Robbed!  It  is  impossible! 

GEO.    Ah!  May  be;  but  for  all  that,  it's  true. 

Ev.    Some  horrible  deception. 

GEO.  I  beg  your  pardon.  All  the  village  is  below  there  in  the  courthouse. 
I'm  going  to  see  if  it  will  soon  be  over.  [Going] 

Ev.    Stop!  Answer  me.  Is  it  truly  Rosalie — 

GEO.  [In  going  out]    Yes,  yes!  Rosalie  Granville!  [Exit.  Music] 

Ev.  Granville!  Powers  of  mercy!  No!  My  daughter  never  could  so  de- 
scend— I  fly  to  be  convinced.  [Seeing  the  sentinel]  Nay,  far  from  me  be  now 
all  thought  of  personal  security!  Let  them  arrest  me!  Let  them  take  rny  life — 
what  matters  it  to  me!  Rosalie  was  my  only  comfort!  If  I  have  lived  to  see 
my  child's  disgrace,  I  have  already  lived  too  long.  [Looking  toward  the  side 
wing}  Do  I  deceive  myself?  Francour!  What  does  he  here?  [Enter  Francour, 
at  the  bac\,  on  the  left] 

FRAN.  How  provoking!  No  Justice  to  be  found!  They  told  me — what  do 
I  see?  Everard!  [Running  towards  him.  Music] 

Ev.    Francour!  What  brings  you  hither? 

FRAN.    Rejoice,  comrade!  Rejoice!  I  bring  your  pardon. 

Ev.  [With  a  wild  and  gloomy  air]    Pardon — to  me — for  what? 

FRAN.  [Showing  the  papers]  Yes,  yes,  my  friend!  Here  is  thy  pardon,  and 
here  a  letter  to  the  Justice!  Be  gay,  my  boy!  The  danger  is  all  over!  Our 
officers  petitioned  the  King,  and  your  Captain,  who  was  generous  enough  to 
confess  that  he  provoked  you  wrongfully,  took  charge  of  the  petition,  pre- 
sented it,  urged  it,  and  behold!  the  signature  of  the  King! 

Ev.  [Who  has  not  been  attending  to  Francour]  No,  I  cannot  believe  she 
could  be  guilty.  Oh,  let  me  hasten  to  be  convinced. 

FRAN.  [Holding  him]  Hey!  What?  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter 
with  you,  my  friend?  Does  my  news  drive  you  mad  with  joy?  I  hope  you 
are  not — 
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Ev.  [Mournfully]  Joy,  joy  for  me!  Oh,  Francour!  You  bring  me  life, 
when  my  child — ah!  That  is  indeed  a  death  blow!  Leave  me.  [He  attempts  to 

go] 

FRAN.    Your  daughter?  Stay.  Where  are  you  going  to? 

Ev.  To  Gregory,  to  hear  him  exculpate  or  confirm — leave  me,  I  am  in 
agony!  [Music] 

FRAN.  Everard,  I  cannot  quit  thee!  [He  follows  Everard,  who  goes  out 
precipitately  by  the  gate  of  the  inclosure.  Enter,  Coody,  alone,  returning, 
from  the  right] 

COODY.  I  have  just  put  the  money  in  the  old  willow  tree!  Now  that's  all 
over,  I  am  curious  a  bit  to  see  how  much  my  little  fortune  may  amount  to. 
And  every  shilling  of  it,  I  am  sure,  would  I  give  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  if  I  did  but  know  who  in  the  world  I  could  go  and  give  it  to,  to  do  that 
poor  girl  any  service.  It  would  be  a  long  reckoning.  Let  us  sit  down  here. 
[He  seats  himself  on  a  stone  bench,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  and 
counts  his  money]  One,  two,  three — Oh,  gemini!  I'm  richer  than  I  thought. 
And  all  these  little  pieces  too.  One,  two — aha!  Look  at  this  pretty  half-crown! 
All  brand  new.  Rosalie  gave  me  that  one  day  when — you  'bide  by  yourself, 
Mr.  Half-crown!  You  must  be  put  with  the  cross.  [Puts  it  aside}  Poor  girl!  I 
hear  her  yet:  "Adieu,  my  good  friend!"  Perhaps  the  last  words  she  will  ever 
say  to  me!  No,  no!  It  would  be  too  bad  to  think  that!  [He  wipes  his  eyes.  At 
the  same  moment  the  magpie  appears  at  the  gate  of  the  inclosure}  Eh,  eh, 
Mag!  What  do  you  do  here,  miss  ?  That  cursed,  unlucky  looking  bird  follows 
me  everywhere!  Come  here,  and  I'll — [The  magpie  returns  into  the  inclosure} 
That's  wise!  You've  done  well  to  hop  in  there.  Don't  come  back,  if  you  know 
when  you  are  well  off.  [Enter  George} 

GEO.    What's  that,  you,  Coody  ? 

COODY.  What's  that,  you,  Georgy?  Well,  what  news,  Georgy?  What 
news?  Have  you  been  to  the  court? 

GEO.    Aye,  indeed,  have  I.  Poor  Rosalie!  They  were  reading  her  sentence-— 

COODY.    Why,  is  she  condemned  ? 

GEO.    To  death,  dear  Coody! 

COODY.  [Rising  and  gathering  up  his  money}  But  that's  an  abomination, 
that!  Stop,  Georgy!  I'd  give  all  that  I'm  worth  in  the  world,  to  have  that 
damned  Justice—  [  While  he  speaks,  the  magpie  gets  on  the  bench,  takes  the 
half-crown  piece  in  her  bea\,  and  retires} 

GEO.    Look,  Coody!  Look  there! 

COODY.  Stop,  thief!  Stop,  thief!  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  stop  her?  [After 
the  magpie  has  retired  with  the  half-crown,  Coody,  thinking  to  catch  the 
magpie  on  the  tree,  as  he  exclaims:  "Stop,  thief!  Stop,  thief!",  mounts  on  the 
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bench,  and,  endeavoring  to  ascend,  he  assists  himself  by  a  projecting  branch, 
behind  which  the  magpie  is  concealed.  By  thus  drawing  the  branch  down- 
wards, the  magpie  is  discovered  with  the  half-crown  piece  in  her  bea\*  As  he 
exclaims;  "Why  the  devil  didn't  you  stop  her?" ,  he  attempts  to  seize  her  with 
his  right  hand,  when  the  magpie  flies  off  into  the  belfry.  Music]  Mag!  Mag! 
The  brute!  She  has  carried  off  my  bright  half-crown  piece,  all  brand  new! 
'Od  Zookers!  A  piece  I  wouldn't  have  given  for — 

GEO.  Well,  that  would  be  a  trick  worth  laughing  at,  if  one  could  laugh 
just  now  at  anything!  She's  off,  look  as  you  like.  Upon  my  life  now,  that  was 
a  good  joke  of  Mag's!  Twas  worth  the  half-crown,  all  the  money,  I'll  be 
hanged  if  'twasn't,  I  say,  Goody!  See  how  one's  money  flies.  Oh,  excellent! 
Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 

COODY.  Excellent,  d'ye  call  it?  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say!  A  pretty  thing  to  laugh 
at,  indeed!  [To  the  sentinel,  who  stops  and  laughs}  And  you,  Mr.  Mum- 
chance!  with  your  damned,  goodnatured  grin,  how  would  you  like  it,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know?  Hey!  Look!  There!  See  how  she  mounts  up,  the 
arrant  thief!  There!  Now  she's  near  the  scaffolding — now  she's  lighted  there. 
Stop!  Now  if  I  could  scramble  up  so  high,  I  might  find  my  little  bright  boy 
there.  Let  us  see.  [He  attempts  to  push  open  the  belfry  door}  Good!  The 
workmen  who  are  mending  the  steeple  have  left  it  open.  Softly,  softly.  Now, 
Mag,  if  I  catch  you,  you  shall  pay  for  your  sins,  you  may  take  my  honest 
word  for  it.  [Exit  into  the  belfry.  Music} 

GEO.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  He  thinks  the  magpie'll  wait  for  him.  I  say,  Goody! 
"A  bird  in  the  hand"  you  know!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  [The  people  come  out  of  the 
courthouse  and  assemble  in  the  bac1(\  Hey!  They're  coming  out  of  the  court- 
house! It's  all  over  with  poor  Rosalie!  [Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  and 
Henry} 

HEN.  Oh,  tell  not  me!  I  will  proclaim  it  everywhere.  'Tis  the  very  mock- 
ery of  justice! 

GREG.    Be  calni,  be  calm,  my  son!  You  destroy  yourself  and  expose  us  all. 

NAN.    Let  us  retire,  Henry,  I  implore  you! 

HEN.  The  barbarians  have  condemned  her!  They  refused  to  hear  me!  Oh, 
father!  Had  you  known  how  my  soul  was  at  that  moment  harrowed  up  with 
misery,  rage,  and  indignation! 

GREG.  Believe  me,  Henry,  my  indignation  is  equal  to  yours.  But  compose 
yourself;  in  mercy,  let  us  retire. 

HEN.    No,  I  will  once  more  see  her. 

GREG.  Has  she  not  received  your  last  farewell?  Nay,  follow  us.  Retire,  I 
supplicate,  I  command!  Regardless  boy!  Obey  thy  father! 
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HEN.  Oh,  misery!  [Music.  Gregory  drags  Henry  in  at  the  gate  of  the  in- 
closure.  Nannette  follows] 

GEO.  Poor  young  man!  Good  Lord!  Here  comes  the  unfortunate,  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard!  Ah,  they  conduct  her  to  the  place  o£  punishment!  Poor 
Rosalie!  Poor  Rosalie!  [Enter  guards,  who  range  the  people  in  the  bacJ^- 
ground.  Rosalie,  in  the  midst  of  the  guards,  descends  the  steps  of  the  court- 
house and  goes  slowly  towards  the  street  which  turns  behind  it.  She  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  villagers.  She  casts  her  eye  towards  the  church  and 
seems  to  solicit  from  the  guards  permission  to  pause  one  moment  near  it] 

Ros.  [Kneeling  before  the  portal]  Powers  of  mercy!  Inspire  me  with  firm- 
ness, and  take  pity  on  my  father!  [She  rises,  proceeds,  and  disappears.  The 
crowd  follows  her.  Music  all  the  while.  Coody,  on  the  scaffolding  above,  is 
seen  drawing  something  from  a  hole  in  which  he  has  thrust  his  arm] 

COODY.  Ho,  there!  'Od's  bodikins!  Stop  'em  all,  Georgy!  Somebody  there, 
stop  'em!  Stop  Jem!  Rosalie  is  innocent!  Look  here!  Look  here!  See  what  I've 
got  here!  [He  rings  the  bell  violently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  and  Henry  run 
in} 

GREG.    What's  this?  What  has  happened? 

NAN.    What  now?  What  now? 

COODY.  [Ceasing  to  ring}  This  way,  this  way!  Come  up  here,  everybody! 
She  is  innocent!  Rosalie!  She  is  innocent! 

HEN.    What  do  I  hear?  [Some  villagers  run  to  the  courthouse} 

GREG.  [Calling]    Coody!  Coody! 

NAN.    Tell  us,  Coody!  Tell  us,  quick— 

COODY.  Oh,  godmother!  Ah,  Mr.  Henry!  Run!  Run,  and  tell  them  there's 
your  spoon  and  your  fork,  and  my  brand  new  half-crown,  godmother!  Here 
they  are  [Throwing  them  down]  and  the  magpie  is  the  thief! 

HEN.    Just  Heaven!  Come,  Father,  let  us  fly!  [Music] 

GREG.  Ah,  gadzooks!  Let's  run  and  show— let's  run— let's  run,  my  boy! 
[Overjoyed,  he  seizes  the  spoon  and  jor\  and  runs  out  with  Henry.  Coody 
begins  to  ring  again.  Enter  the  Justice] 

Jus.    Hey!  How!  What?  What's  this  alarm  rung  for? 

NAN.  Mr.  Justice,  you  see  me  mad  with  joy!  Rosalie  is  innocent.  And  her 
father,  who  has  just  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  in  an  agony  of  despair— yes, 
yes,  Mr.  Justice,  my  silver  is  all  found!  Oh,  'tis  a  happy  day!  [The  villagers 
return  from  the  courthouse] 

Jus.    How!  How!  Your  silver— your  spoon  and  fork,  say  you? 

GEO.  Yes,  Mr.  Justice!  The  sentinel  and  I,  we  are  witnesses  that  it  was 
Coody  who  found  it  there  in  the  belfry! 

Jus.    Incredible!  [The  villagers  from  the  courthouse  run  to  meet  Gregory] 
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COODY.  [Looking  out]  Huzza!  There  they  are!  Make  way  there!  Here 
comes  Miss  Rosalie!  'Od's  bodikins!  They're  bringing  her  in  triumph.  That's 
what  she  deserves!  [Music.  Coody  throws  down  the  end  of  the  cord  which 
</#)/>  on  the  scaffolding.  Enter  Rosalie,  Mr.  Gregory,  Henry,  villagers, 
guard,  etc.  Henry,  Gregory,  and  two  villagers  bring  Rosalie  on  a  car  hastily 
formed  of  branches  with  their  leaves  on.  Around  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  she 
descends] 

GREG.  Mr.  Justice  of  Palaiseau,  you  may  go  to  the  devil,  sir!  The  Grand 
Judge  has  interposed  his  authority!  Your  victim's  here,  sir!  [Taking  her  un- 
der his  arm]  We  have  rescued  her  out  of  your  clutches. 

COODY.  [Preparing  to  come  down  by  the  cord}  And  it  was  Coody  that 
brought  it  all  about!  By  jingo,  this  is  the  first  good  thing  I  ever  did,  and  I'll 
make  the  most  of  it! 

ALL.    Bravo,  Coody,  bravo! 

Jus.    Silence!  Silence!  It  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  explain — 

ALL.  Rosalie  is  innocent!  Rosalie  is  innocent!  [Enter  Everard,  -followed  by 
Francour,  from  the  inclosure} 

Ev.    My  child!  My  child  is  innocent! 

Ros.  [Flying  into  his  arms]    My  father!  [Music] 

ALL.    Her  father!  [The  characters  form  a  picture} 

Jus.    Hey!  [Regarding  Everard}  But,  is  not  that — 

Ev.    Yes,  Mr.  Justice,  I  am  Everard! 

Ros.  [Terrified}    Just  Heaven! 

Jus.    In  that  case,  Mr.  Soldier,  I  have  an  order — 

FRAN.    To  leave  him  unmolested,  Mr.  Justice!  [Presenting  a  paper}  Read. 

Ev.  [To  Rosalie}    Rosalie!  It  is  my  pardon.  [Rosalie  expresses  her  joy} 

Jus.    True,  it  is  his  pardon. 

Ros.  Oh,  my  father!  [To  Henry]  That  was  my  secret,  Henry!  [Turning} 
But  where  is  Coody? 

COODY.  [Sliding  down  by  the  cord]  Here  he  is,  Miss  Rosalie!  Here's 
Coody,  here! 

NAN.  Dear  child!  I  have  done  you  wrong.  But  a  daughter  pardons  every- 
thing in  a  mother.  Then  be  my  daughter,  Rosalie,  and  forgive  me.  [Rosalie 
and  Henry  embrace] 

GREG.    Good,  wife!  good!  Thank  you  for  having  spoken  before  me. 

Jus.  [Aside]    The  happy  boor!  I  must  be  off,  I  can't  bear  this. 

COODY.  Stop,  Mr.  Injustice!  Not  so  fast  If  your  malice  is  sorry  for  having 
lost  all  its  trouble  [Pointing  to  the  steeple],  get  up  there,  sentence  Mag— she 
deserves  it.  Hang  her,  or  for  want  of  a  better  subject,  hang  yourself,  and  the 
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devil  will  have  his  due.  [Enter  a  messenger  and  an  officer  from  the  court. 
The  former  gives  Henry  a  paper  and  bows] 

HEN.  How!  From  the  court?  From  the  Grand  Judge!  My  father,  'tis  for 
you!  [The  messenger  speaks  to  the  Justice,  whom  he  detains} 

GREG.    For  me,  boy?  Let  it  be  read  aloud. 

HEN.  Here  is  an  order  under  the  seal  of  the  Judge  himself,  for  immedi- 
ately suspending  the  Justice  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  securing  him 
for  the  purpose  of  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  his  "culpable  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  of  Rosalie  Granville!" 

GOODY.    What,  you'll  have  to  pay  off  your  old  scores  at  last,  will  ye? 

HEN.  And  here,  my  father!  "In  consequence  of  which  said  suspension,  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  that  Aubert  Gregory  be  appointed  to  exercise  in 
his  stead  the  Magistracy  of  the  Village  and  District  of  Palaiseau." 

Ros.  Kind  Heaven!  Thou  art  ever  just  and  watchful!  [To  Gregory}  Oh, 
let  me,  let  me  be  the  first  to  offer  you  the  affectionate  obedience  of  those 
hearts  which  surround  you,  the  kindest,  best  of  masters,  of  fathers,  and  of 
friends! 

Ev.  [Addressing  the  Justice}  Go,  disgraced  and  unhappy  man!  Go,  hide 
yourself  from  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  world.  Yet  know,  that  not- 
withstanding the  pangs  you  have  inflicted  on  a  father,,  or  the  persecution 
heaped  on  his  distracted  child,  that  father  can  so  far  award  his  pity,  that  it 
shall  be  his  task  to  solicit  for  you  a  mercy  which  you  never  yet  have  shown. 

HEN.    Take  him  away. 

Jus.  I  burn!  I  suffocate!  Oh  that  my  curses  could  crush — could  over- 
whelm! Damned,  damned  disgrace!  Irreparable  ruin!  [Exit,  guarded  by  the 
officers.  The  villagers  follow  him  with  groans  to  the  door,  waving  their  hats} 

GREG.  Well,  now,  my  friends!  Let  us  proceed  to  the  farm,  and  celebrate 
the  happy  result  of  this  eventful  day  with  draughts  of  native  wine.  There 
we  will  wish  happiness  to  Rosalie,  to  Henry,  and  all  around  them,  and  talk 
over  the  important  lesson  we  have  just  received:  never  on  light  grounds  to 
criminate  our  fellow  creatures,  nor  weakly  surrender  ourselves  to  the  dan- 
gerous delusion  of  trusting  to  appearances. 

HEN.  Come,  my  Rosalie!  Let  us  hasten  to  welcome  in  the  happier  hours 
that  may  await  us,  and  may  the  conduct  of  our  future  lives  testify  our  best 
gratitude  to  Providence  for  their  impressing  us  with  the  inspiring  truth  that 
there  is  no  extreme  of  danger  and  affliction  which  can  justify  despair!  [Music] 
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THE  manuscript  of  Mount  Savage,  in  Payne's  hand,  is  in  the  Luquer 
collection. 
The  Solitary  of  Mount  Savage;  or,  The  Fate  of  Charles  the  Bold,  a 
romantic  melodrama,  which  was  billed  anonymously,  was  brought  out  on 
May  27,  1822,  and  revived  several  times,  at  the  Surrey,  where  it  served  to 
mark  impressively  the  beginning  of  Watkins  Burroughs's  career  as  actor- 
manager.  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  Payne's  play,  and  A.  H.  Quinn  (A  His- 
tory of  the  American  Drama  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War,  New 
York,  1923,  p.  455)  attributes  it  conjecturally  to  him,  although  Allardyce 
Nicoll  (A  History  of  Early  igth  Century  Drama,  1800-1850,  Cambridge,  1930, 
Vol.  II,  p.  526)  lists  it  as  anonymous.  Unfortunately  the  licenser's  copy, 
which  might  be  of  considerable  help,  is  missing;  and  the  only  evidence  is  the 
coincidence  in  the  use  of  the  source,  and  the  allusions  in  both  the  playbill 
and  in  the  lengthy  review  in  The  Drama  for  June  which  suggest  either 
Payne's  play  or  one  remarkably  like  it. 

Payne's  Mount  Savage,  as  Allardyce  Nicoll  (Vol.  I,  p.  82)  writes  of  The 
Solitary  of  Mount  Savage;  or,  The  Fate  of  Charles  the  Bold,  is  an  adaptation 
of  Pixerecourt's  Le  Mont  Sauvage,  ou  Le  Solitaire,  acted  for  the  first  time  on 
July  12,  1821,  in  Paris  at  the  Gaite,  and  printed  later  in  the  same  year.  Pixere- 
court's play  attracted  immediate  attention  in  England,  for  on  November  24, 
1821,  at  the  Olympic,  appeared  Planche's  version,  Le  Solitaire;  or,  The  Recluse 
of  the  Alps,  which  according  to  The  Drama  for  January  1822,  was  extremely 
popular.  Payne  in  his  translation  follows  Pixerecourt  closely,  for  he  introduces 
only  one  slight  change,  a  short  passage  of  pathetic  dialogue  in  Act  II. 

The  names  of  all  but  two  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  the  playbill  are  like 
those  in  Payne's  manuscript:  in  the  former  Count  de  Palzo  appears  as  Prince 
de  Palzo;  and  Eloi,  a  gardener,  as  Grampus,  a  change  from  the  French 
original  that  might  have  been  made  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
name  of  the  heroine,  Elodie.  The  production  aroused  the  reviewer  to  superla- 
tives, for  it  was  "so  excellently  got  up"  that  it  became  a  "universal  favorite." 
In  the  text  one  finds  the  same  ingredients  as  those  that  the  reviewer  singles 
out  for  praise:  the  struggle  between  the  mysterious  but  beneficent  hero  and 
the  base  ingratiating  villain  for  the  hand  of  the  virtuous  heroine  that  takes 
place  before  the  romantic  background  of  the  Alps,  with  the  most  astonishing 
stage  effects  especially  the  devastating  explosion  of  the  mine  at  the  close. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

THE  UNKNOWN,  surnamed  the  Man  of  Mount  Savage 

THE  BARON  DE  HERSTALL,  proprietor  of  the  priory  of  Underlach 

COUNT  \J>E}  PALZO,  a  rich  Venetian  lord,  in  the  service  of  Rene,  Du^e  of  Lor- 
raine 

MICHIELI,  lieutenant  of  the  Count  <</<?>  Palzo,  and  his  confidant 

ELOI,  gardener  of  the  priory 

A  child  of  five  or  six  years 

ELODIE  DE  ST.  MAUR,  an  orphan,  niece  of  the  Baron  de  Herstatt 

MARCELINE,  an  old  countrywoman,  nurse  of  Elodie 

THE  SCENE  PASSES  IN  SWITZERLAND  NEAR  LAKE  MORAT 


ACT  I. 

The  parlor  of  an  old  monastery  in  ruins.  The  bac\  is  entirely 
formed  of  three  large  ogive  windows  of  colored  glass,  but  so  broken  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  through  them  in  the  most  distinct  manner  Mount  Savage,  covered 
with  fir  trees,  larch  trees,  and  whose  ridg<e>,  surmounted  by  eternalsnows, 
is  lost  in  clouds.  On  the  swell  of  the  hill,  on  the  point  of  a  perpendicular  rocf^, 
rises  a  humble  cottage.  On  the  right,  a  road  in  the  roct^  conducts  to  the  arch 
of  an  old  brid<ge>.  Snow  falls  abundantly.  \J:Lnter\  Eloi,  Marceline,  vil- 
lagers and  young  girls. 

ELOI.  Just  like  the  old  women!  Always  hating  to  see  the  young  ones 
merry-making.  Pray,  what  could  we  do  better  than  dance,  till  this  cloud 
blows  over? 

MAR.    Idiot!  I  ask  no  better. 

ELOI.  Hallo!  You  going  to  dance!  You!  Oh  ho!  Mother  Marceline  going 
to  dance! 

MAR.  And  pray  why  not,  Mr.  Impudence!  You  are  rather  young  to  criti- 
cize my  actions.  No,  sir,  no,  I  don't  want  to  dance.  There's  a  time  for  all  in 
their  turn.  I  give  up  that  pleasure  to  the  young  and  pretty  girls.  But  I'm  go- 
ing to  sing — 

ELOI.    Some  doleful  ditty,  no  doubt.  Well!  Ill  sing  too. 

MAR.    So  you  may. 

ELOI.  Oh,  no,  I  mistake.  You  want  to  sing  the  praises  of  your  favorite,  the 
man  of  Mount  Savage.  That  bear — unknown  bear — that  nobody  knows! 

MAR.  At  any  rate,  better  sing  the  praises  of  somebody  than  repeat  the  stuff 
and  silly  stories  that  you  and  your  like  utter  every  day. 

ELOI.    Good!  Good!  They  that  love  me,  come  to  me. 

MAR.  They  that  love  me,  hear  me.  [The  lads  assemble  at  the  right  around 
Eloi,  and  the  lasses  around  Marceline.  Marceline  and  Eloi  begin  together] 

ELOI.    Oh,  I'll  not  be  the  first  to  give  up.  L[Sings]^ 
To  these  heights  do  not  approach 
If  you  have  prudence; 
You  will  find  death  here, 
Believe  my  experience. 

<MAR.>  The  fool!  His  experience!  Wouldn't,one  say  from  that  he  has 
been  dead  three  or  four  times? 
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Listen  not  to  such  tales; 
Believe  in  me,  my  talk,  my  age. 
The  benefactor  of  the  country 
Lives  upon  the  Mount  Savage. 
ELOI.  l[Sings]l 

Fly  the  man  of  Mount  Savage. 

Now  my  turn.  C[5//z^]3 

There,  every  evening,  every  morning, 
There  is  the  tumult  of  the  devil. 
There  is  of  phantoms,  of  hobgoblins, 
A  most  frightful  assembly. 
MAR.  l[Sings]l 

Respect  this  pious  recluse; 
He  has  in  his  humble  hermitage 
Only  his  virtues  for  companions. 
Such  is  the  man  of  Mount  Savage. 

ELOI.  C[5*«£*]H  Fly  the  man  of  Mount  Savage.  [At  each  couplet  of  Eloi 
a  part  of  the  lads  have  quitted  him,  ridiculing  him,  and  approached  to  Mar- 
celine.  At  the  end  of  the  second,  he  finds  himself  altogether  deserted.  Angry, 
to  Marceline]  I'm  sure  you  must  be  paid  for  talking  good  of  him. 

MAR.  And  you  for  talking  lies.  If  that's  the  case,  you  work  well  for  your 
money. 

ELOI.    In  short,  have  you  seen  him,  the  benefactor,  the  angel — 

MAR.    Never. 

ELOI.    Like  everybody  else. 

MAR.    When  I  say  never,  I  mistake :  I  have  had  a  glimpse  at  him — 

ELOI.  From  a  distance,  wrapped  in  a  black  mantle,  isn't  it?  Come,  mother 
Marceline,  you  may  talk  as  you  will.  People  don't  hide  themselves  when 
they  do  nothing  but  good.  [The  windows,  pushed  by  an  impetuous  wind, 
open  with  a  great  clatter.  The  sl(y  is  overcast;  the  rain  jails  in  torrents.  A 
rumbling  announces  the  shocf(  of  the  elements.  The  thunder,  the  lightnings, 
come  to  add  to  the  disorder  of  the  scene] 

MAR.  Oh  ho!  This  is  getting  serious.  Everything  announces  a  hurricane. 
Run  to  your  little  cottages,  my  friends.  Very  likely  you  may  be  wanted  in 
them.  In  any  case,  your  absence  may  make  your  families  uneasy. 

ELOI.    Come,  mother  Marceline,  no  animosity.  Take  my  arm — 

MAR.  Thank  ye,  my  lad.  I  shall  wait  here  till  the  storm's  over.  If  I  should 
be  in  any  danger,  I'll  give  you  notice  by  tinkling  the  bell  that's  all  ready  there 
in  the  chapel. 
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ELOI.    Come,  friends,  let's  run  to  our  cottages — 

ALL.    Goodbye,  mother  Marceline — 

MAR.  Goodbye,  children,  goodbye.  [All  depart  right  and  left.  Marceline 
comes  and  sits  down  on  an  old  bench  at  the  right}  Ah,  Heavens!  What 
weather!  May  no  accident  happen—[E/o*&>  is  seen  to  traverse  the  background 
outside,  from  right  to  left,  running.  In  one  hand  she  holds  her  bonnet,  drawn 
close  under  her  chin  to  protect  herself  from  the  snow.  In  the  other  she  bears  a 
pretty  basket.  She  enters  the  parlor  by  the  left.  She  stamps  her  feet  and  shades 
her  bonnet] 

ELOD.    At  last  I've  got  to  a  shelter. 

MAR.    What!  You,  Miss?  In  this  frightful  weather! 

ELOD.    Yes,  good  Marceline.  You  know  Fm  not  afraid. 

MAR.  True — you've  given  more  than  once  proofs  of  a  courage,  of  a  firm- 
ness, that  one  never  could  have  suspected  in  a  young  person  so  mild,  so 
modest — 

ELOD.  I  left  the  priory  an  hour  ago  to  go,  according  to  custom,  to  visit 
some  of  the  neighboring  cabins — 

MAR.  Above  all  those  of  the  poor.  You  are  so  charitable,  so  compassion- 
ate— 

ELOD.  The  weather  was  calm,  the  sky  serene,  and  I  wished  to  profit  by  it, 
to  offer,  this  day,  to  the  poor  Lisbeth — 

MAR.  The  daughter  of  the  old  herdsman?  [From  time  to  time  Elodie  re- 
gards, towards  the  left  where  she  stands,  an  old  niche  in  which  was  formerly 
placed  the  statue  of  a  saint,  and  where  now  appears  a  lute} 

ELOD.  This  basket  of  <  willow >.  It  contains  little;  but  'tis  my  own  work, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  she  will  set  some  value  on  it. 

MAR.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  family  two  leagues  round  that  ain't  indebted  to 
you  for  some  kindness.  They've  named  you  the  "Angel  of  the  Valley." 

ELOD.  To  love  to  do  good,  is,  I  believe,  all  the  secfet  of  happiness.  [During 
this  dialogue  the  tempest  seems  to  get  calmer} 

MAR.    What  is  it,  pray,  which  draws  your  attention  on  this  side? 

ELOD,  [Aside}  Ought  I  to  tell  her?  [Aloud}  'Tis  that— I  am  astonished 
to  see  my  lute  here.  [She  points  to  the  old  niche} 

MAR.    Didn't  you  put  it  there  then? 

ELOD.  No.  Last  night  I  was  singing,  seated  near  the  bridge,  when  an  old 
man,  bowed  under  a  heavy  load,  passed  by  me.  I  hung  my  lute  on  the  arch 
of  the  torrent;  I  ran  towards  the  poor  man  and  assisted  him  to  regain  his 
cabin.  When  I  quitted  him,  it  was  night,  and  I  re-entered  into  the  priory. 
This  morning  my  first  care  was  to  return  to  the  arch  of  the  torrent,  but  my 
lute  had  disappeared. 
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MAR.    And  you  cannot  divine — 

ELOD.  [Hesitating]    Why — no — 

MAR.  Well,  then,  I — 111  dare  to  wager  that  I  know  who  put  it  in  that 
niche. 

ELOD.  [In  the  same  manner]    And  who  do  you  suspect? 

MAR.  Who?  That  strange  man  that  knows  everything,  sees  everything, 
don't  show  himself  to  anybody,  and  never  lets  escape  a  chance  of  rendering  a 
service  or  doing  a  good  action :  in  one  word,  the  Solitary  of  Mount  Savage. 

ELOD.    The  Solitary — 

MAR.  Isn't  it  he,  that  already  charged  me,  six  months  ago,  to  restore  to  you 
that  girdle  that  you  had  dropped  on  the  border  of  the  lake? 

ELOD.  [With  interest]    Then  you  have  seen  this  mysterious  personage? 

MAR.  'Twas  night.  I  only  remarked  his  form,  but  I  could  not  distinguish 
his  features. 

ELOD.  [Thoughtfully]    'Tis  astonishing — 

MAR.    His  ample  vestment  appeared  to  me  black — 

ELOD.    Black?  Tis  so — 

MAR.    Now  for  your  turn,  can  you  have  met  him? 

ELOD.  Marceline,  I  must  avow  the  truth.  Can  I  have  a  secret  from  my 
good  nurse?  I  have  thought  I  remarked  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  observed, 
followed  in  all  my  walks,  by  a  mysterious  being,  invisible.  Strange  noises, 
unexpected  sounds  come  to  trouble  my  meditations  or  my  studies,  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  seized  with  secret  terror,  I  dare  but  rarely  venture  out  of  the 
gardens  of  the  priory.  Nevertheless,  I  alarm  myself  wrongfully,  no  doubt, 
and  no  harm  is  meant  against  me.  On  the  contrary,  the  words  which  strike 
my  ear  are  tender,  the  voice  which  pronounces  them  is  mild;  it  has  an  ex- 
pression which  penetrates  my  heart.  For  some  time  past  above  all,  the  advice 
that  I  received  announcers],  on  the  part  of  him  who  gives  it,  a  true 
solicitude.  Doubtless  he  exaggerates  the  dangers  that  I  run  and  which  only 
exist  perhaps  in  his  imagination;  but  I  am  not  the  less  touched  by  the  motive 
which  impels  him  to  watch  over  me.  In  fine,  shall  I  tell  it  to  you,  my  good 
Marceline?  There  is,  in  my  ideas,  in  my  heart,  a  vague — an  uncertainty, 
which  distracts  me.  Ah!  How  happy  I  was  then,  when  I  was  calm! 

MAR.  Not  a  doubt,  child,  not  a  doubt.  The  Solitary  takes  a  particular  in- 
terest in  you. 

ELOD.  [Going  thoughtfully  to  taf(e  her  lute  and  finds  a  paper  attached  to  it] 
What  can  this  be?  [Reads  the  slip]  "For  the  Orphan  of  St.  Maur."  This  hand 
is  unknown  to  me.  Can  it  be — 

MAR.    Read,  miss — 

ELOD.    Ought  I — 
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MAR.    Why  not?  The  billet  is  not  sealed. 

ELOD.  [Reads]  "White  Dove  of  the  Valley,  a  vulture  hovers  o'er  thee; 
dread  his  blood-stained  talon."  What  can  mean — 

MAR.  There's  one  thing  positive.  Some  danger  threatens,  and  the  Solitary 
knows  it — 

ELOD.    But  the  Solitary  himself,  who  is  he? 

MAR.  That  nobody  knows.  [The  tempest,  which  had  appeared  to  relent, 
revives  and  increases  to  a  frightful  pitch  of  terror.  The  waters  of  the  la\e  are 
prodigiously  agitated.  The  lightnings  <^flash^>.  The  thunder  ^bellows^>. 
The  trees  are  uprooted  and  jail  with  a  crash.  One  of  them  overturns  in  its 
fall  and  draws  with  it  a  little  cottage  placed  on  the  bend  of  the  hill  and  the 
ruins  of  which  are  precipitated  in  the  la%e.  A  woman,  dishevelled,  appears  on 
the  mountain  and  shrieks  in  despair] 

WOM.    My  child!  My  child!  [She  is  on  the  brin^  of  the  rocJ(\ 

ELOD.    Unhappy  woman!  Run.  Oh,  wretched,  wretched  mother! 

MAR.  I'll  fly  for  help!  [Exit  by  the  right.  Elodie  is  going  to  go  out  by  the 
opposite  side,  when  a  man  of  lofty  figure  descends  from  the  summit  of  the 
left  hand  mountain,  sees  the  disaster,  pauses  on  the  roc\,  throws  \jrom~\  him- 
self  the  blac\  mantle  which  envelopes  him,  and  plunges  in  the  waves} 

ELOD.  Behold  him!  What  courage!  What  generous  devotednessf  Will  he 
be  able  to  save  him?  [All  the  mountain  is  covered  with  villagers  run  thither 
and  who  give  to\en  of  the  most  lively  interest.  Elodie  gazes  without,  at  the 
left.  The  tempest  is  horrible.  The  Unknown  enters  rapidly  by  the  left  and 
gives  the  child  to  Elodie} 

UN.  Noble  orphan,  finish  my  work :  restore  this  child  to  his  mother,  that 
she  may  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  innocence.  [Going} 

ELOD.    But  who  then  are  you? 

UN.  [Returning  and  with  a  grief -swollen  accent}    The  man  of  adversity. 

ELOD.  [Making  a  step  towards  him}  Explain—- 
UN. Fly,  angel  of  the  valley.  Approach  me  not.  My  presence  announces 
death—  [Elodie,  amazed,  unmovable,  dares  no  further  to  question.  He  goes 
out.  Villagers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  mother  of  the  child,  run  in  by  the 
right.  The  child  cries:  "My  mother!"  He  disengages  himself  from  the  arms 
of  Elodie,  who  restores  him  to  the  poor  woman.  She  covers  her  child  with 
pisses  and  presses  him  to  her  heart} 

MAR.  [Arriving  after  them}    God  be  praised,  here  he  is  safe  and  sound. 

ELOI,    That  is,  'pon  my  word,  very  lucky.  Who  is  it  that  saved  him? 

ELOD.    The  Solitary! 

MAR.    There! 

ELOI.    <  Is  he  then  everywhere  ?  > 
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MAR.  Yes,  everywhere  that  there  is  good  to  be  done.  Now  mock  me  again, 
Mr.  Incredulous.  [Enter  the  Baron  de  Herstall] 

BARON.  Well,  my  children,  what  has  happened?  They  talk  of  disasters. 
If  there  are  any  unfortunate,  conduct  them  towards  me,  or  rather,  guide  my 
steps  towards  their  cottages;  all  that  I  possess  belongs  to  them. 

ELOD.  My  uncle,  thanks  to  the  Unknown,  all  is  repaired.  This  child  was 
about  to  perish  in  the  waves.  He  plunged  thither  to  restore  it  to  its  mother — 

BAR.    The  thanks  which  he  deserves  have  doubtless  been  given  to  him. 

ELOD.  He  has  not  given  us  time.  After  some  enigmatical  words  he  dis- 
appeared. 

BAR.    Inconceivable  man! 

CHILD.  [Showing  a  purse}    Look  what  he  put  into  my  hand. 

ELOD.    A  purse! 

MAR.    He  forgets  nothing. 

BAR.  Hold,  my  child,  [add]  this  to  it.  [The  mother  and  the  child  fyiss  the 
hands  of  Elodie  and  of  the  Baron,  then  depart  with  the  country  people}  With 
so  many  qualities  which  command  interest  and  affection,  what  motive  can 
determine  this  singular  man  to  live  in  an  absolute  retreat  and  to  encircle  him- 
self with  a  mystery  impenetrable?  His  actions  announce  a  mighty  soul;  and 
nevertheless,  spite  of  myself,  I  conceive  suspicions — 

ELOD.    Ah,  my  uncle! 

BAR.  Why  fly  the  eyes  of  man?  Why  only  please  himself  amid  forests  and 
rocks?  Why  render  inaccessible  the  approaches  of  his  dwelling?  It  is  not 
thus  that  the  pure  man  should  trace  his  path  in  the  world.  Virtue  walks  with- 
out a  veil;  mystery  is  not  made  for  her.  The  mortal  without  reproach  loves  to 
let  his  heart  to  be  read  into;  he  fears  not  the  light;  he  neither  hates  nor  flies 
his  fellow  beings — 

ELOD.  The  Unknown  of  the  mountain  hates  not  his  fellow  beings,  since, 
compassionate  to  their  sufferings,  he  has  shown  himself  often  their  preserver. 
He  flies  them  not,  since  he  appears  everywhere  where  the  accents  of  grief 
and  despair  are  to  be  heard.  Why  then  suspect  crime,  where  everything  an- 
nounces virtue?  Perhaps  he  has  experienced  great  chagrins — 

BAR.  Thy  candid  soul  cannot  imagine  ill,  and  nevertheless  it  is  encoun- 
tered at  every  step  we  make  in  life.  In  proportion  as  we  advance,  the  illusions 
of  youth  disappear,  the  charm  vanishes,  to  leave  to  be  seen,  too  often,  man 
under  the  aspect  the  most  sad,  the  most  fatal — 

ELOD.  My  good  uncle,  that  misanthropy  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
frightful  misfortunes  which  have  overwhelmed  your  existence.  But  is  it  not 
necessary  to  conclude  from  it — 
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BAR.  Yes,  most  frightful,  without  doubt.  After  all  the  evil  men  have  done 
me,  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  can  have  the  weakness,  the  meanness,  ever  to 
like  them  again.  There  is  one,  above  all,  whose  name  and  memory  makes 
me  shudder  with  horror:  the  Duke  of  Burgundy! 

ELOD.    Why  recall  him  to  mind? 

BAR.  Why?  To  nourish  my  hatred,  to  augment  it,  if  it  be  possible!  Oh, 
the  monster!  My  Irena,  only  and  cherished  daughter,  has  perished,  victim 
of  the  frantic  love  he  had  conceived  for  her;  and  soon  the  grief  of  this  loss 
snatched  from  me  the  best  of  wives.  And  thou,  dear  Elodie,  what  has  made 
thee  an  orphan?  Is  it  not  he?  Is  it  not  this  ferocious  prince?  Has  he  not 
struck  with  his  homicidal  skill,  his  best  friend,  thy  father,  the  Count  of  St. 
Maur;  and  the  same  blow,  has  it  not  caused  to  descend  into  the  tomb  thy 
unfortunate  mother?  Ah!  Everything  here  speaks  to  me  of  this  sanguinary 
man,  worthy  emulator  of  the  ferocious  Louis  XI.  The  bones  of  our  brave 
mountaineers  covered  the  plains  of  Granson.  'Tis  on  that  fatal  peak,  'tis  on 
the  summit  of  that  rock  that  I  have  seen  to  roll  at  the  bottom  of  the  torrent 
the  heads  of  the  victims  of  his  barbarity. 

ELOD.  Heaven,  to  punish  him,  without  doubt,  has  wished  that  in  his 
turn  he  should  perish  miserably. 

BAR.  'Tis  true.  But  this  scourge  of  his  subjects,  this  butcher  of  his  friends, 
was  treated  after  his  death  as  if  he  had  lived  well.  His  ashes  were  the  object 
of  the  greatest  honors!  Ah,  my  Elodie,  for  thy  repose,  for  mine,  may  the 
great  of  the  earth  never  approach  these  valleys.  [There  is  heard  without,  at 
the  left,  the  sound  of  trumpets]  What  can  that  be? 

ELOD.  [Going  to  loo\  at  the  bac1(\  I  see  glittering  afar  lances,  shields,  and 
helmets.  Numerous  warriors  descend  the  mountain. 

BAR.  What  would  they  have  with  us  ?  What  leads  them  in  this  land,  now 
so  peaceable — [Eloi  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  laJ^e  outside.  At  a  sign  of 
the  Baron  he  mounts  on  the  bridge  and  meets  Michieli,  with  whom  he  re- 
descends  and  <^whom  he  conducts^  to  the  Baron] 

MICH,  [Apart,  seeing  Elodie]  'Tis  she.  [Aloud]  Baron,  the  Count  de 
Palzo,  my  master,  General  in  the  service  of  Lorraine,  charges  me  to  offer 
you  his  respectful  homage  and  to  demand  of  you  permission  to  traverse  your 
domains. 

BAR.  The  recommendation  which  attaches  itself  to  the  name  alone  of  the 
brave  Duke  Rene  renders  it  my  duty  to  grant  it.  Eloi,  run  to  meet  the 
General,  and  guide  him  hither.  [Exit  Eloi] 

ELOD.  [Low  to  Marceline]  Marceline,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  that  man.  See  how  he  examines  me — 

MAR.  [Low]    So  he  does. 
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MICH.  [Apart]  That  angelic  creature  fully  justifies  the  violent  passion 
my  master  has  conceived  for  her  and  the  resolution  which  he  has  taken  to 
carry  her  off — 

ELOD.  To  escape  his  stare,  which  displeases  me,  let  us  go  and  carry  my 
basket  to  the  good  Lisbeth.  Come  with  me,  Marceline. 

MAR.    I  consent,  miss. 

ELOD.  [To  the  Baron,  who  has  come  down  to  the  fore  part  of  the  stage} 
My  Uncle,  be  not  unquiet,  I  will  presently  rejoin  you  at  the  priory. 

MICH.  [Apart]    'Tis  in  vain  she  flies  me.  She  will  not  be  able  to  escape  me. 

BAR.  Go,  my  child.  [He  embraces  her.  She  curtsies  to  Michieli  and  goes 
out  by  the  left  with  Marceline.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  comes  nearer.  The 
mountain,  the  parlort  the  borders  of  the  la\e  are  lined  with  curious  specta- 
tors. A  numerous  and  well  armed  troop  conducted  by  the  Count  de  Palzo, 
descends  the  mountain  and  ranges  on  the  edge  of  the  la\e.  The  Count  and 
some  officers  only  enter  the  parlor.  Michieli  loses  himself  adroitly  in  the 
crowd  and  goes  out  on  the  same  side  as  Elodie] 

COUNT.  Baron  de  Herstall,  retired  from  the  court,  a  happy  occupant  of 
this  tranquil  valley,  you  are  become  a  total  stranger  to  politics. 

BAR.    True,  my  lord,  and  I  felicitate  myself  on  it. 

COUNT.  Then  you  know  not,  of  course,  that  Louis  XI  has  established 
pretensions  on  Lorraine,  that  already  he  has  taken  possession  of  Barrois  and 
prepares  to  march  on  Nantes.  The  Duke  Rene  awaits  succor  from  the 
Emperor.  He  assembles  on  all  sides  soldiers  to  defend  his  territory.  Honored 
by  his  confidence,  invested  with  an  eminent  rank  in  his  army,  I  am  charged 
by  him  to  come  to  solicit  reinforcements  from  the  Helvetian  Republic.  My 
mission  has  obtained  all  the  success  that  could  be  hoped  from  it.  I  conduct 
to  Rene  a  numerous  and  war-worn  troop;  but  I  should  have  thought  myself 
wanting  in  all  the  respect  due  to  the  Baron  Herstall,  one  of  the  most  prin- 
cipal and  most  ancient  lords  of  the  land,  if,  passing  so  near  his  domains,  I 
had  neglected  to  see  him,  and  to  take  his  orders  for  the  court;  'tis  an  atten- 
tion for  which  the  Duke  Rene  will  feel  indebted  to  me  infinitely, 

BAR.  I  am  proud  of  the  great  honor  of  receiving  the  Count  de  Palzo,  the 
friend  of  my  sovereign.  Formerly  I  sought  and  knew  the  illusions  of  glory.  I 
have  shone  in  camps.  If  age  and  unheard  of  misfortunes  had  not  annihilated 
my  strength,  I  would  not  hesitate  even  now  to  buckle  on  again  my  old 
armor  and  to  march  with  you  to  the  defense  of  Rene.  Alas!  I  am  reduced  to 
form  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  cause.  It  is  just,  no  doubt;  but  I  too  well 
know  that  'tis  not  the  good  right  that  carries  it.  Come,  Count,  deign  to  fol- 
low me  to  the  priory.  I  hope  to  possess  you  in  it  yet  some  days. 
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COUNT.  Impossible.  The  interest  of  Rene  suffers  me  not  to  retard  my 
march. 

BAR.    At  least  till  tomorrow. 

COUNT.  Be  it  so.  Pray  go  before  and  conduct  yourself  <and>  my  knights 
toward  your  dwelling.  A  second  column  follows  me  and  must  instantly  ar- 
rive. I  go  to  await  to  indicate  to  it  the  route  it  must  take  and  to  give  to  the 
chief  some  instructions. 

BAR.  Think  that  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  would  not  lose  any  one  of  the 
short  moments  you  grant  to  me. 

COUNT.  Brave,  loyal,  hospitable,  such  are  the  qualities  to  which  all  agree 
you  are  entitled.  I  see  the  Baron  de  Herstall  is  worthy  of  his  fame.  Knights, 
follow  the  noble  old  man.  I  shall  arrive  at  the  priory  nearly  as  soon  as  you. 
[He  extends  his  hand  to  the  Baron  in  to\en  of  friendship.  The  Baron  goes 
out  at  the  left  handf  preceded  and  followed  by  a  numerous  throng.  Curiosity 
detains  till  then  the  country  people,  who  do  not  weary  themselves  in  regard- 
ing a  spectacle  so  new  to  them.  Michieli  re-enters  by  the  left] 

COUNT.    Ah,  well — well — Michieli? 

MICH.  My  lord,  I  tracked  the  orphan  to  the  entrance  of  a  hut  which  they 
told  me  belonged  to  the  herdsman  of  the  valley.  She  cannot  long  remain 
there;  and  doubtless  we  shall  not  delay  to  see  her. 

COUNT.    Have  you  posted  guards  around  the  neighborhood? 

MICH.  The  success  which  has  crowned  various  enterprises  of  this  sort 
undertaken  in  your  service  at  Venice  and  elsewhere  is  a  guarantee  to  you  of 
my  address.  All  my  precautions  are  taken.  From  this  moment  the  charming 
Elodie  is  in  your  power. 

COUNT.    Can  it  be  in  truth! 

MICH.  Now,  my  lord,  your  orders:  Shall  I  await  you  at  Epinal,  or  must 
I  conduct  her  instantly  to  Nantes? 

COUNT.    Neither— 

MICH.    How? 

COUNT.  Thou  shah  direct  thyself  on  Vesoul,  and  thou  wilt  await  me  at 
Joinville,  where  my  meeting  must  take  place  with  the  King  of  France. 

MICH.    The  King  of  France! 

COUNT.  Aye.  'Tis  not  to  the  Duke  Rene,  'tis  to  Louis  XI  that  I  lead  the 
troops  that  the  Republic  has  permitted  me  to  levy  in  Switzerland. 

MICH.    To  Louis  XI,  that  prince  so  inconstant  in  his  politics! 

COUNT.  He  has  given  me,  this  time,  satisfactory  guarantees.  Greedy  of 
dignities  and  honors,  how  canst  thou  have  believed  since  nine  years  that  thou 
art  attached  to  me,  that  I  would  espouse  in  good  faith  the  interests  of  the 
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Duke  of  Lorraine?  What  can  a  poor  prince  offer  me,  who  is  reduced  to  beg 
on  every  side  props  to  preserve  his  states  ? 

MICH.    Has  he  not  promised  you  the  hand  of  his  sister? 

COUNT.  Already  possessor  of  immense  wealth,  'tis  to  raise  myself  that  I 
aspire;  and  the  road  on  which  I  am  will  conduct  me  to  the  throne. 

MICH.    In  that  case,  I  pity  the  fate  you  reserve  to  the  lovely  orphan, 

COUNT.  Undeceive  yourself,  MichielL  Never  that  thought  unworthy  of  a 
lofty  mind  could  enter  into  my  soul.  In  traversing  this  country  to  render 
myself  at  Berne,  chance  offered  this  young  beauty  to  my  view;  she  produced 
on  me  the  liveliest  impression;  but  I  have  not  even  imagined  that  she  could 
ever  become  the  object  of  any  serious  engagement. 

MICH.  Doubtless,  because  your  desires  have  rarely  experienced  resis- 
tance; but,  if  some  unforeseen  obstacle  should  come  to  derange  your  dreams 
of  happiness,  you  would  then  renounce  her  possession — 

COUNT.    No,  MichielL  Perhaps  then  I  might  be  weak  enough  to  form  ties — 

MICH.    I  think  I  can  see  her  at  the  end  of  the  meadow. 

COUNT.  Tis  she  herself.  I  hasten  to  the  Baron  to  prevent  his  having  any 
suspicion.  You  will  find  me  a  confidential  man.  <Let  me  know>  the  result 
— let  her  not  escape.  Farewell.  'Tis  when  as  I  am  a  king  I  shall  reward  you. 
[Exit  right  hand] 

MICH.  It  may  be  possible  that  he  says  the  truth.  Formed  in  the  school  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  admitted  him  to  his  friendship,  he  has  preserved 
the  distinct  character  of  his  first  master.  Ambition  devours  him.  All  means 
to  attain  success  seem  to  him  legitimate.  Hence  his  successes  are  seldom 
doubtful.  Let  us  think  to  serve  him  well.  [He-  calls  four  soldiers,  whom  he 
places  at  the  different  issues,  commanding  them  to  conceal  themselves.  Elodie 
and  Marceline  traverse  the  stage  from  left  to  right,  without,  following  the 
border  of  the  la\e.  Soldiers  present  themselves  abruptly  to  them  and  ma^e 
them  fly  into  the  parlor,  where  they  thin\  to  find  shelter;  but  Michieli  and 
his  soldiers  seize  them.  That  the  cries  of  Marceline  may  not  be  heard,  they 
put  a  bandage  on  her  mouth.  Elodie  escapes,  "flies  towards  the  mountain, 
climbs  the  narrow,  steep  path  which  conducts  to  the  old  bridge.  The  ravishers 
pursue  her  and  are  near  catching  her.  Clad  in  blac\  armor,  and  his  head 
covered  with  a  helmet  surmounted  by  blac\  plumes,  the  Unknown  rapidly 
descends  the  mountain  and  comes  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  bridge 
between  Elodie  and  the  soldiers.  Each  strode  of  his  steel  strides  down  one  of 
the  miscreants;  then,  with  a  vigorous  arm,  he  tumbles  him  into  the  torrent. 
Elodie  has  fallen  on  her  \nees  on  the  mountain,  at  the  left,  and  than\s 
Heaven  for  this  unexpected  succor.  Michieli,  enraged  at  seeing  his  people 
perish,  quits  Marceline,  scales  the  mountainf  and  arrives  in  \jhe*^  presence  of 
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the  Unknown,  who  disarms  him,  seizes  him  with  the  left  hand,  and  holds 
him  down  on  the  earth,  while  with  the  right  he  ma^es  a  sign  to  Elodie  to 
descend  and  to  go  and  find  Marceline.  Elodie,  trembling,  obeys,  without 
losing  sight  of  her  liberator,  for  whom  she  seems  penetrated  with  admiration. 
When  Elodie  has  descended,  the  Unknown  forces  Michieli  to  rise  and  to  pass 
to  the  right.  He  commands  him  to  continue  to  ascend  the  mountain,  so  as  to 
ma\e  it  obvious  to  the  spectators  that  he  wishes  to  draw  from  him  light  as 
to  what  has  passed.  The  soldiers,  confounded  and  intimidated  by  the  menac- 
ing gestures  of  the  Solitary,  remain  immovable  and  leave  to  pass  the  orphan, 
who  rejoins  her  nurse,  embraces  her,  and  both  put  themselves  on  the  route 
for  the  priory] 

ACT  II. 

CScENE  d  The  stage  represents  the  gardens  of  the  priory,  enclosed  by  an  iron 
rail  fence,  through  which  can  be  perceived  in  the  background  a  chain  of 
mountains  and  far-distant  glaciers.  At  the  left  a  little  Gothic  chapeL  From 
the  first  to  the  second  grooves  at  the  right  is  a  wall  of  enclosure  forming  a 
narrowing  angle.  In  that  part  facing  the  spectator  is  a  little  door.  At  the  rise 
of  the  curtain  all  the  people  of  the  Baron  are  occupied  in  embellishing  that 
part  of  the  garden.  They  suspend  garlands  and  festoons  next  to  the  rails;  they 
place  vases  of  flowers  on  the  terrace  wall,  etc.  Marceline  directs  these  prepa- 
rations. Elodie  enters  thoughtfully;  she  wal\s  at  hazard,  and  without  seeing 
what  passes  around  her. 

ELOD.  How  to  reconcile  this  courage,  this  extraordinary  devotedness,  with 
his  aversion  for  society  ?  Why  occupy  one's  self  so  much  with  those  one  hates 
and  only  to  do  them  good?  All,  in  this  mysterious  being,  astonishes  me  and 
confounds  my  reason.  I  can  neither  comprehend  him  nor  define  him;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  all  my  thoughts — 

ELOI.    Young  lady,  are  you  pleased  with  our  work? 

ELOD.  [Glancing  all  around}    Yes,  my  friends,  very  well. 

MAR.  Attend  now.  That  great  lord  with  all  his  knights  thinks  to  dazzle  us 
by  his  tournaments,  by  his  military  sports.  We  must  prove  to  him  that  in  a 
wild  valley  of  Switzerland  we  know  too  how  to  receive  genteelly  one's 
guests  and  to  give  'em  agreeable  surprises. 

ELOI.  All  the  handsomest  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  are  apprised; 
they'll  all  come  in  their  gala  dresses :  it  will  be  superb.  There  won't  absolutely 
be  any  but  the  most  handsome.  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  'em — 

ELOD.  And  our  youngest  girls,  <  adorned  >  in  their  best,  will  they  come 
to  dispute  before  these  valiant  knights  the  prize  of  grace? 
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ELOI.    Yes,  noble  miss — 

ELOD.  Certainly  they'll  obtain  it.  Go,  my  friends.  I  thank  you  in  advance 
for  my  uncle;  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  promptitude  and  taste  which 
you  have  shown  in  fulfilling  his  intentions.  [With  a  gesture  she  dismisses  the 
country  people,  who  depart  by  the  right  hand] 

ELOI.  Pardon  me,  excuse  me,  our  miss,  if  I  dare  to  ask  you  one  question. 
'Tis  from  the  attachment  that  I — 

MAR.  Silence  and  go.  You  see  well  that  Miss  Elodie  isn't  disposed  to 
attend  to  your  nonsense. 

ELOI.  Hold  your  tongue  indeed!  Nonsense!  I  suppose  you  think  nobody 
here's  a  right  to  love  our  young  mistress  but  you — 

MAR.  [To  Elodie,  who  is  lost  in  thought]  How  do  you  find  yourself  this 
morning? 

ELOD.    Alas!  Do  I  know  it  myself! 

MAR.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  declare  to  you,  I  am  scarcely  myself  recovered 
from  the  fright. 

ELOI.  [Advancing]  Is  it  then  downright  true  what  Mother  Marceline  has 
been  telling  me  about  your  last  night's  adventure? 

ELOD.  Perfectly.  [To  Marceline]  The  advice  I  received  was  but  too  well 
founded. 

ELOI.    Those  rascals  are  so  venturesome — hardy — oh!  if  I  had  been  there — 

MAR.    It's  a  sure  point  you  wouldn't  have  done  better  than  the  Solitary. 

ELOD.  [Much  animated  and  emphatically}  Better!  Say  rather  'tis  impos- 
sible to  find  united  more  bravery,  energy,  and  above  all  disinterestedness. 

ELOI.  The  fact  is,  that  man  can't  be  a  man.  'Tis  surely  some  devil  or  what 
they  call  a  hobgoblin.  Though  for  all  that,  I  begin  to  get  reconciled  to  him. 

MAR.  That's  lucky.  Once  more  I  tell  you,  go  and  see  if  the  Baron  has  need 
of  your  services. 

ELOI.  Alack,  alack,  Mother  Marceline,  don't  fidget  yourself.  It  may  do 
you  harm.  [Goes  a  little] 

MAR.  [To  Elodie,  who  seems  more  and  more  buried  in  thought]  You 
vaunt  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Solitary.  Undeceive  yourself,  my  good 
mistress.  'Tis  not  without  a  personal  interest,  without  an  interest  of  the 
heart,  that  one  devotes  himself  for  a  female — 

ELOD.    What!  Can  you  think? 

MAR.    I  do  better:  I  don't  doubt  of  it. 

ELOD.  To  what  end?  Oh,  no!  Were  it  so,  far  from  hiding  himself  from 
my  looks,  he  would  have  sought  to  encounter  them,  to  approach  my  uncle, 
to  establish  between  us  the  relations  of  society.  I  experience,  I  avow  it  to  thee, 
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the  liveliest  desire  of  seeing  him,  of  speaking  to  him,  and  that  seems  to  me 
very  natural,  isn't  it  so,  Marceline?  I  owe  him  so  much  gratitude! 

MAR.  That  is  not  the  only  sentiment  he  would  fain  inspire  in  you.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  is  not  the  only  one — 

ELOI.  [In  the  bacJ(\    Here  comes  the  Count  de  Palzo-— 

ELOD.  Let  us  avoid  him.  Since  yesterday  he  has  endeavored  many  times  to 
talk  to  me  of  the  sudden  impression  that  I  have  created  in  him.  'Tis  thus  he 
has  said  it  to  my  uncle;  but  I  am  less  disposed  than  ever  to  hear  such 
avowals — 

MAR.  [Tauntingly]  Above  all  from  him,  isn't  it  so?  [Enter  the  Count  de 
Palzo  \&n£\  the  Baron.  A  sign  of  the  Baron  stops  Elodie.  She  wishes  to 
retain  Marceline,  but  the  Baron  dismisses  her,  as  well  as  Eloi] 

COUNT.  [Aside]  Since  other  means  have  failed,  I  must  try  the  more 
honorable.  [Aloud]  Lovely  orphan,  this  morning  I  must  quit  this  spot,  and 
I,  held  in  it  by  a  power  that  till  now  I  have  braved— 

ELOD.  My  uncle,  the  arrangements  you  have  given  to  my  charge  require 
my  presence.  Permit — 

COUNT.  Yet  one  word,  charming  Elodie,  and  you  will  be  forthwith  free. 
If  with  the  consent  of  the  respectable  relation  who  stands  to  you  in  place  of 
a  father,  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  should  fall  at  your  feet  and 
should  offer  to  you  the  homage  of  a  sincere  heart,  might  he  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  being  favorably  received? 

ELOD.    My  lord — 

COUNT.  If  you  deign  to  listen  to  my  vows,  love,  fortune,  honors  will 
environ  your  existence.  Powerful  by  your  riches,  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
sole  passion  which  to  this  moment  can  have  occupied  your  fine  soul,  in  bear- 
ing abundance  and  joy  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor:  you  will  become,  by  your 
charms,  the  ornament  of  the  Court  of  Lorraine,  and  the  example  of  your 
virtues  will  lead  back  into  it  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors.  In  short,  it  may  be 
that  Heaven,  calling  me  to  the  highest  destinies,  may  prepare  for  you  in  the 
future  a  crown. 

ELOD.  Brought  up  in  obscurity,  I  cannot  believe  myself  called  to  the 
grandeurs  of  the  earth,  and  the  veil  of  the  cloister  would  better  suit  my  fore- 
head than  the  diadem  of  sovereigns.  I  shall  not  quit  the  mountains  of  Hel- 
vetia. The  last  wishes  of  my  mother  make  that  my  law.  My  uncle  is  not 
ignorant  of  it.  Deign  therefore  to  permit  me  not  to  accept  the  brilliant  wed- 
lock you  propose  to  me.  Gratitude  is  the  only  sentiment  that  the  Count  <de> 
Palzo  can  expect  from  me.  [She  inclines  her  head  and  goes  out.  The  Count 
and  the  Baron  loo\  after  her  with  astonishment} 

COUNT.    What  pride! 
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BAR.    I  won't  conceal  it.  My  surprise  is  equal  to  yours. 

COUNT.  What!  All  that  charms  youth,  all  that  seduces  the  heart  of 
woman:  the  splendor  of  the  best  society,  the  vision  of  elevated  rank,  of  an 
illustrious  name,  nothing  to  be  able  to  touch  in  my  favor  an  orphan  elevated 
in  a  solitary  valley — 

BAR.  Perhaps  hereafter  she  may  yield  to  new  entreaties.  Without  wealth, 
with  no  stay  but  me,  who  will  soon  be  wanting  to  her,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible that  she  resists  seriously  offers  so  brilliant. 

COUNT.  'Tis  for  you,  Baron,  that  it  is  proper  to  weigh  these  advantages 
and  to  make  them  valued.  A  father  (and  you  stand  in  place  of  one  to  her), 
ought  alone  to  regulate  the  fate  of  his  children.  Who  more  than  him  desires 
their  happiness?  Who  better  than  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  diverse 
means  which  conduct  them  to  it?  Supreme  judge  in  his  own  family,  he  ought 
long  to  reflect  on  his  decrees;  but,  when  he  is  well  convinced  of  their  equity, 
nothing  can  oppose  their  execution. 

BAR.  I  do  not  think  the  answer  of  Elodie  can  be  irrevocable.  I  go  to 
essay  upon  her  mind  all  the  power  that  friendship  and  the  respectable  title 
that  I  have  over  her  gives  me.  You  doubt  not  of  my  efforts.  They  will  arrive, 
I  hope,  to  persuade  her.  Marceline!  Eloi!  \Eloi  appears}  Go  tell  my  niece 
that  I  beg  her  to  come  to  me. 

COUNT.  I  confide  to  you  my  dearest  interests.  While  you  attack  her  reason 
and  her  heart,  I  go  to  occupy  myself  with  that  which  may  dazzle  her  eyes. 
The  spectacle  that  we  are  about  to  offer  is  new  to  her.  It  will  seduce  her 
perhaps.  [Exit  left  hand.  The  Unknown,  enveloped  in  his  blac\  mantle,  as 
he  was  seen  at  the  first  appearance,  shows  himself  outside  of  the  garden,  along 
the  railing.  He  menaces  the  Count,  who  does  not  see  him.  When  the  Count 
has  disappeared,  Elodie  arrives  slowly  by  the  right.  The  Unknown,  placing 
himself  always  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  extends  his  hands  towards  her  with  a 
protective  movement,  then  he  disappears  by  the  right] 

ELOD.    You  have  sent  for  me,  my  Uncle. 

BAR.  Yes,  my  child.  Before  the  Count  de  Palzo  I  preserved  silence.  I  left 
thee  free  to  answer  according  to  thy  sentiments.  Now  I  blame  a  determina- 
tion too  prompt  to  have  been  well  weighed,  and  I  owe  it  to  thee  to  explain 
my  motives — 

ELOD.    My  Uncle — 

BAR.  Hear  me,  dear  Elodie.  Certainly,  if  consolations  could  have  de- 
scended into  my  soul,  thy  tender  cares  would  have  been  enough  to  calm  my 
regrets.  It  has  not  depended  on  thee  to  restore  to  me  all  at  once  a  sister,  a 
wife,  an  only  and  cherished  daughter.  Since  thou  hast  not  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  removing  from  my  thoughts  the  frightful  remembrance  of  that 
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separation,  no  one  here  below  can  operate  that  miracle.  My  existence,  which 
would  have  been  embellished,  prolonged  by  those  objects  of  the  most  tender 
affection,  weakens  itself  without  them.  And  I  cannot  conceal  from  thee, 
Elodie,  though  the  avowal  afflicts  thee,  I  hasten  with  all  my  wishes  the 
instant  which  should  unite  me  in  a  better  world  to  the  souls  I  have  lost. 

ELOD.  What  a  heart-rending  thought!  What  a  future  do  you  offer  to  the 
sad  Elodie! 

BAR.  Thou  alone,  my  child,  combatest  this  internal  desire.  I  have  never 
been  able,  without  terror,  to  pause  upon  the  idea  that,  in  dying,  I  should 
leave  thee  without  a  stay.  But  at  last  I  have  a  glimpse  of  a  better  future,  and 
I  embrace  it  greedily:  A  powerful  protector  offers  to  replace  the  old  man 
ready  to  disappear.  Accept  him,  my  daughter.  Reject  not  the  noble  spouse 
the  Heavens  seem  to  send  thee.  No  inquietude  then  will  come  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  my  bed  of  death. 

ELOD.  [Apart]    I  dare  not  avow  to  him  what  passes  in  my  heart. 

BAR.  You  do  not  answer  me?  Think  well  of  it.  The  Count  de  Palzo 
unites  all  the  conditions  which  ought  to  direct  a  woman  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  On  this  account,  I  ought  not  to  repel  his  demand.  His  rank,  his 
fortune,  his  age,  his  reputation,  all  shine  in  him  with  a  splendor  which  I 
believe  pure  and  without  a  stain.  Alone  in  these  deserts,  thou  hast  only 
known  the  wild  mountaineers,  and  thy  heart  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
speak.  Thy  consent  to  this  alliance  would  accomplish  all  my  wishes.  In  the 
meantime,  far  be  it  from  me  the  thought  of  constraining  thy  sentiments. 
Open  to  me  thy  soul.  Elodie  will  be  always  mistress  of  herself. 

ELOD.  It  is  precisely,  my  Uncle,  because  the  Count  <de>  Palzo  seems 
called  to  high  destinies,  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  being  his  companion. 
Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  I  should  find  myself  misplaced 
in  the  bosom  of  courts.  Is  it  to  me  to  be  ambitious  of  royal  dwellings,  when 
it  is  in  a  palace  that  my  father  was  assassinated?  Remember  the  last  words 
that  my  mother  addressed  to  you:  "Herstall,"  said  she,  "I  commend  to  you 
my  daughter.  Never,  if  possible,  let  her  quit  that  peaceful  valley;  never  let 
her  know  the  grandeurs  of  the  earth  and  what  they  cost  to  those  who  possess 
them.  Oh,  my  brother,  let  Elodie  be  brought  up  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
manners  of  the  first  age.  Talk  not  to  her  of  courts  but  as  the  shallows  of  the 
ocean,  that  none  ought  to  approach  but  hardy  navigators."  I  conjure  you, 
my^  good  Uncle,  let  us  respect  the  last  wish  of  my  expiring  mother — 

BAR.  What!  Canst  thou  oppose  me  yet,  when  I  shall  tell  thee  that  the 
Count  has  sworn  to  me  on  his  honor  that  he  was  ready  to  quit  for  thee  the 
Court  of  Lorraine  and  to  despoil  himself  of  the  rank  he  occupies  ? 
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ELOD.  For  me,  my  Uncle!  Such  an  engagement  is  indeed  extraordinary! 
That  sacrifice  made  by  an  ambitious — pardon  me,  but  I  can  scarcely  regard 
it  as  sincere. 

BAR.    What  suspicions  can  you  conceive? 

ELOD.  I  cannot  fix  upon  any;  but  your  example  and  your  conversation 
have  raised  in  me  a  wise  mistrust  of  men — 

BAR.    Perhaps  I  have  pushed  it  too  far. 

ELOD.    I  have  no  right  to  think  so. 

BAR.    I  conceive  that  the  event  of  yesterday — 

ELOD.    Had  not  ought  to  change  my  opinion — 

BAR.    Hence,  thou  persistest — 

ELOD.  You  have  commanded  me  to  speak  without  feigning.  Sooner  than 
inhabit  the  Court  and  disobey  the  last  wishes  of  my  mother,  I  would  rather 
consecrate  myself  in  these  mountains  to  the  worship  of  the  altar. 

BAR.  But,  in  fine,  if  the  Count  de  Palzo,  recognizing  how  praiseworthy 
your  intentions  are,  should  yield  to  this  sacred  desire;  if,  like  you,  he  respects 
it;  if  he  consent,  in  one  word,  to  pass  his  life  in  this  solitude,  could  you 
refuse  yet  to  satisfy  his  desires  and  mine? 

ELOD.  Then,  my  Uncle,  and  if  you  make  absolutely  your  happiness  to 
depend  on  my  condescension — 

BAR.    Well— and  then— 

ELOD.  Spite  of  my  aversion,  I  must  yield.  [Aside]  But,  merciful  Provi- 
dence, what  will  it  cost!  [Enter  Eloi,  running] 

ELOI.  Baron,  our  miss,  come  pray  see.  Oh!  Isn't  it  beautiful!  Isn't  it 
superb!  Oh,  the  beautiful  soldiers  that  makes — 

BAR.  [Aside]  I  have  already  gained  a  half-victory.  The  entreaties  of  the 
Count  must  do  the  rest.  [During  this  aside  speech  Eloi  is  at  the  background, 
turned  towards  the  left,  fyicfying  his  heels  together,  at  his  ease.  Elodie  reflects. 
The  Baron  goes  up  the  stage  to  see  the  procession  and  disappears.  Marceline 
enters  by  the  right  and  calls  the  child] 

MAR.    Come,  my  little  man,  come  and  see  the  brave  knights. 

CHILD.  [Low  to  Marceline]  Is  it  now  time  to  lead  the  beautiful  miss  to 
the  little  gate  of  the  garden? 

MAR.    Not  yet. 

CHILD.    Yet  he  told  me  it  was  immediately. 

MAR.  If  he  told  you  so,  you  must  mind  then.  [Military  music  is  heard  in 
the  distance  since  the  entrance  of  Eloi.  The  child  comes  to  the  right  of  Elodie 
and  kisses  her  hand] 

ELOD.  [Recognizing  him]    Ah,  is  that  you,  my  pretty  child? 

CHILD.    Yes,  beautiful  miss.  Come  with  me. 
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ELOD.    Where? 

CHILD.    Close  by  this  door. 

ELOD.    What  to  do? 

CHILD.    I  don't  know;  but  he  plainly  told  me — 

ELOD.    Who? 

CHILD.    That  good  gentleman  who  took  me  out  of  the  lake. 

ELOD.  [Troubled,  to  Marceline,  who  has  approached  and  watches  to  pre- 
vent Elodie  being  surprised}  Hearest  thou,  Marceline? 

MAR.    Yes,  noble  miss. 

ELOD.  [Somewhat  startled}    What  is  his  purpose?  [Going} 

MAR.  I  know  not;  but  it  cannot  be  dangerous.  [The  child  quits  Elodie 
and  opens  the  gate} 

CHILD.    Nobody.  [Runs  up  leaping} 

MAR.    See  what  he  has  written. 

ELOD.  [Approaches  and  reads  the  following  words  traced  in  blac\  on  the 
external  side  of  the  door,  which  is  entirely  in  view  of  the  spectator:]  "Palzo 
deceives  you  and  conspires  against  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  has  promised 
him  his  sister.  'Tis  he  who  sought  to  carry  you  off  yesterday."  The  monster! 
[At  the  cry  of  Elodie,  Marceline  shuts  the  gate} 

MAR.  [Low  and  quic\  to  Elodie}    Don't  betray  yourself. 

ELOD.  What!  How!  The  Count  scarcely  arrived  and  the  Solitary  apprised 
of  his  name,  his  engagements,  his  projects! 

MAR.  Have  I  not  told  you  that  he  watches  over  your  destinies?  Beware 
of  neglecting  his  advice!  [The  military  procession,  headed  by  the  Count  de 
Palzo,  advances  and  defiles  before  Elodie.  It  is  as  numerous  as  brilliant.  The 
banners  and  the  lances  are  lowered  before  the  orphan} 

BAR.  [Low  to  the  Count}  I  have  spoken  to  my  niece,  who  already  seems 
better  disposed.  Redouble  your  solicitations,  and  doubtless  you  will  gain  her 
consent. 

COUNT.  [In  the  same  manner}  Sweet  hope — [Tilts,  games,  military 
dance.  Entrance  of  villagers,  who  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  instruments  of 
the  country.  Warriors  join  them  and  animate  the  picture,  which  becomes 
general} 

COUNT.  [To  his  warriors}  Go,  dispose  everything  for  the  departure.  'Tis 
probable  that  I  shall  not  immediately  follow  you.  My  sojourn  with  the  worthy 
Baron  may  be  perhaps  prolonged;  but,  in  that  case,  I  will  send  you  my  final 
orders.  [Exit  the  warriors  and  villagers.  Elodie  and  Marceline  also  prepare  to 
go  in,  but  the  Count  retains  Elodie.  The  Baron  expresses  to  his  niece  the 
desire  that  she  reject  not  the  prayer  of  the  Count.  He  leaves  them  alone} 

ELOD.    What  would  the  Count  de  Palzo  with  me? 
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COUNT.    Charming  orphan,  your  uncle  induces  me  to  hope — 

ELOD.  [With  cold  dignity]    What,  sir — 

COUNT.  That  the  lively  expressions  of  my  love  may  achieve  to  conquer 
a  resistance  which  has  already  enfeebled  the  tenderness  for  that  respectable 
relation. 

ELOD.  My  uncle  has  deceived  you,  sir,  or  rather  he  has  deceived  himself. 
When  moved  by  his  entreaties  I  allowed  him  to  glimpse,  in  the  far  distant 
future,  at  the  possibility  of  our  union,  I  knew  not  the  engagements  you  had 
contracted  at  the  Court  of  Lorraine;  I  knew  not  then  that  the  august  sister 
of  Rene  was  destined  to  be  your  bride. 

COUNT.  [Aside]    What  have  I  heard? 

ELOD,  [Same  manner]    He  recoils — 

COUNT.  [With  a  studied  indifference]  How  a  vague  project  of  which  the 
Court  of  Nantes  has  no  knowledge,  a  hidden  thought  of  the  sovereign, 
scarcely  disclosed  to  me  whom  it  interests,  can  have  been  revealed  to  you  in 
these  remote  solitudes! 

ELOD.    That  is  my  secret. 

COUNT.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  it  is  true,  deigned  to  propose  to  me  the 
hand  of  his  sister;  but  I  am  bound  by  no  engagement.  I  can,  without  being 
wanting  in  honor,  refuse  the  wedlock  projected.  What  do  I  say?  My  duty 
even  compels  me  this  day  to  break  it.  I  never  more  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
Princess  of  Lorraine  happy.  Doubtless  I  shall  lose  the  friendship  of  Rene; 
doubtless  I  shall  draw  on  me  his  wrath,  but  love  has  totally  changed  my  soul. 
Glory,  fortune,  dignities,  you  are  no  longer  anything  for  me.  Elodie  is  all. 
Yes,  Elodie  is  the  only  woman  to  whom  I  can  ever  associate  my  fate. 

ELOD.  [Ironically]  It  is  not  perhaps  with  that  noble  view  you  attempted 
to  cause  her  to  be  carried  off  yesterday  ? 

COUNT.  [Aside]    I  am  betrayed.  Michkli  has  spoken — 

ELOD.  [Aside]    The  Solitary  has  spoken  the  truth. 

COUNT.    This  accusation — 

ELOD.  Is  but  too  well  founded.  Count  de  Palzo,  lay  aside  all  dissembling. 
Why  seek  to  deceive  the  simple  and  the  good?  What  honor  can  you  hope 
from  a  victory  so  easy?  All  your  projects  are  known  to  me!  All,  you  hear  me! 
But  I  willingly  promise  you  secrecy.  Show  yourself  then  as  you  are,  and 
renounce  frankly  a  union  henceforth  impossible.  I  swear  by  the  revered 
names  of  the  authors  of  my  days,  never  shall  Elodie  become  the  wife  of  the 
Count  de  Palzo. 

COUNT.    That  would  be,  then,  a  frightful  fate  for  you  ? 

ELOD.  The  most  frightful!  The  orphan  of  St.  Maur  cannot  forget  from 
what  noble  blood  she  sprang.  The  husband  that  she  will  take  must  justify 
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her  choice  by  eminent  qualities.  He  must,  above  all,  merit  her  esteem;  on 
these  conditions  you  never  can  become  her  husband* 

COUNT.  [Throwing  off  the  mas{]  Undeceive  yourself,  imprudent!  In 
overwhelming  me  with  the  expressions  of  your  hatred,  in  letting  me  see  the 
contempt  that  I  inspire  you  with,  in  showing  yourself  informed  of  my 
projects,  you  have  yourself  formed  between  us  a  tie  which  nothing  but  your 
death  can  sever. 

ELOD.  [Terrified,  aside]    What  do  I  hear? 

COUNT.  [Taking  her  by  the  hand]  In  vain  you  flattered  yourself  to  escape 
me.  Mistress  of  my  secrets,  believe  not  that  I  permit  you  to  divulge  them,  or 
to  dispose  of  them  for  my  destruction.  Yes,  I  have  quitted  the  cause  of  Rene 
to  embrace  that  of  Louis  XI,  because  I  find  in  it  the  means  of  satisfying  my 
ardent  ambition.  I  am  wearied  of  being  a  subject  and  would  reign  in  my 
turn;  and  the  King  of  France  has  promised  me  a  throne.  Will  it  be  then  so 
unfortunate  for  you  to  be  seated  by  my  side? 

ELOD.  A  legitimate  diadem  would  not  have  dazzled  my  eyes;  an  usurped 
one  makes  me  shudder.  Never  shall  a  chief  of  rebels  be  the  husband  of  Elodie! 

COUNT.  What  then  is  your  hope  in  thus  braving  me?  You  think  not,  then, 
that  I  am  absolute  master  in  this  place  and  that  no  human  power  can  snatch 
you  from  my  arms  and  withdraw  you  from  my  vengeance.  Confidant  in  my 
designs,  you  ought  to  partake  now  my  perils  or  my  fortunes.  We  are  in- 
separable. If  you  will  not  that  I  employ  useless  violence,  swear  before  God 
to  be  mine,  to  follow  me  to  the  altar  whenever  I  require. 

ELOD.    Sooner  death! 

COUNT.    Dread  lest  I  meet  that  cruel  wish.  [Draws  poignard] 

ELOD.     <  Wretch !  Unfortunate  I  > 

COUNT.  [Menacing  and  pursuing]  Silence!  [She  flies  towards  the  little 
chapel}  Do  you  promise? 

ELOD.    No — 

COUNT.    Swear,  or  this  hand — 

ELOD.  Strike — [She  is  fallen  on  one  of  the  steps.  He  grasps  her  with  one 
\Jian(T\  and  with  the  other  lifts  his  poignard]  Count.  You  wish  it.  Well  then, 
die — [A  thicket  placed  behind  the  chapel  and  near  Elodie  opens.  The  Un- 
%nown  pusses,  his  head  helmeted] 

UN.    Hold! 

COUNT.    Who  art  thou? 

UN.  [Lifting  his  visor]    Behold! 

COUNT.  [Immovable,  stupefied,  drops  his  poignard]    Oh,  Heaven! 

UN.  [Coming  out  of  the  thicket]  Silence!  I  forbid  you  to  pronounce  my 
name.  [He  raises  Elodie]  Take  courage— 
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ELOD.    Tis  him  again. 

UN.  [Advancing  towards  the  right  and  thus  making  the  Count  recoil; 
draws  his  sword}  Wretch!  Is  it  still  necessary  that  I  should  shed  blood? 

ELOD.  [Stopping  him]    Great  Heavens!  What  would  you  do? 

UN.  Pardon  the  movement  of  indignation,  which  I  could  not  control, 
and  dissipate  your  alarms.  The  perfidious  will  be  struck,  but,  thanks  to  you, 
not  here.  Tomorrow  he  will  perish.  But  the  sight  of  his  death  will  not  sully 
your  eyes. 

ELOD.    Who  then  is  this  Unknown  so  terrible? 

UN.  [To  the  Count,  who  covers  his  face  with  his  hand  and  seems  rooted} 
Hence  instantly  from  this  spot!  Hence!  Alone,  I  order  it.  Henceforth  thy 
soldiers,  now  undeceived*  will  not  follow  thee.  Perhaps  they  will  punish  thee 
themselves  for  having  believed  them  cowardly  enough  to  sell  themselves. 
The  Baron  de  Herstall,  instructed  of  thy  felony,  will  conduct  them  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  As  for  thee,  encircled  by  invisible  watchers,  whatever 
direction  thou  mayst  take,  never  shalt  thou  be  able  to  escape  me!  Tomorrow 
thy  death  will  serve  as  an  example  to  traitors.  Hence! 

ELOD.  Whence  comes  this  power  almost  supernatural?  [The  Count, 
amazed,  crushed  by  the  irresistible  ascendancy  of  the  Unknown,  goes  out  by 
the  left.  The  Unknown  goes  after  him  with  menaces} 

ELOD.  [With  trembling  voice}    What!  You  would  quit  me  so  soon? 

UN.  [Stopping]  Angel  of  the  monastery,  detain  me  not.  You  lose  your- 
self— 

ELOD.  I  understand  you  not.  Who  can  blame  me  for  rendering  you  here 
the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you? 

UN.  [Making  all  his  efforts  to  rein  the  impetuous  sentiment  which  animates 
him]  To  blame  you!  On  the  contrary,  you  know  not  what  danger — 

ELOD.  Near  you,  I  dread  no  danger!  Have  you  not  been  twice  my  lib- 
erator? 

UN.    What  is  that,  when  all  my  life  is  yours? 

ELOD.    How  have  I  been  able  to  merit  an  interest  so  lively? 

UN.  How?  By  all  that  which  is  made  to  inspire  it.  But  in  mercy,  let  me 
<no>  longer  hear  that  voice  so  powerful  over  all  my  being.  Leave  me  to 
avoid  you,  to  fly  from  you — forever! 

ELOD.  [Livelily]    Forever! 

UN.  [Returns]    Can  you  feel  some  regret  for  it? 

ELOD.  [Ashamed  of  her  -first  emotion,  hesitates  and  replies  timidly]  Grat- 
itude. 

UN.  Intoxicating  hope,  that  I  had  never  conceived,  thou  snatchest  from 
me  the  fatal  avowal.  [He  falls  at  the  feet  of  Elodie]  Dear  Elodie,  learn  then 
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my  secret.  Yes,  I  love  thee.  Thou  alone,  as  a  beneficent  star  appeared  amidst 
the  shadows,  art  come  to  recall  me  to  life!  Now,  here  below,  there  is  nothing 
more  for  me  but  Elodie!  And  judge  to  what  a  point  I  am  wretched:  that 
Elodie  that  I  idolize  never  can  be  mine! 

ELOD.    Never? 

UN.  Adored  woman!  Let  me  fly  thee;  there  is  yet  time.  Save  thyself! 
My  delirium  terrifies  thee.  Oh,  seek  not  to  comprehend  the  man  of  fatality. 
Content  thyself  with  repelling  him.  Never  let  him  approach  thy  dwelling. 

ELOD.  What  can  I  answer?  Alas!  You  have  thrown  into  my  heart  a 
trouble  it  never  knew  before. 

UN.    Can  it  be  true?  Elodie,  thou  lovest  me? 

ELOD.  To  what  end  would  that  admission  serve?  Have  you  not  said  that 
Elodie  never  could  be  yours  ? 

UN.  Well!  How  to  hope  the  reverse?  Wandering,  proscribed,  unfortu- 
nate, what  can  I  offer  to  my  bride?  A  rock  of  exile,  a  name  unknown,  an 
existence  unfortunate! 

ELOD.    What  more  than  you  then  have  I  upon  the  earth? 

UN.  Have  I  heard  aright?  Divine  Elodie!  These  words  change  my  des- 
tiny. The  thunderbolt  has  swept  away  from  near  my  head!  Thou  lovest  me! 
Heaven  then  has  pardoned  me.  I  can  yet  hope  for  happiness.  Well,  well, 
follow  me.  I  will  be  thy  guide,  thy  father,  thy  husband;  I  will  be  all  for 
Elodie.  I  possess  only  a  cabin  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  but  with  thee,  I  shall 
be  in  it  the  happy  <man>  of  nature.  I  shall  have  in  my  solitude  no  other 
treasures  but  thy  love,  no  other  enchantments  but  thy  presence.  Alone,  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains,  far  from  human  powers,  our  unknown  happiness 
will  not  awaken  envy.  Alas,  I  have  known  grandeurs,  and  I  have  learnt  to 
hate  them;  I  have  possessed  riches,  and  I  have  rejected  them;  I  have  been 
cherished  by  glory,  and  I  have  cursed  it.  In  this  valley  of  miseries,  to  love  is 
the  only  supreme  wealth.  Ah!  To  vivify  the  universe,  what  is  then  necessary 
to  man  cast  among  his  kind?  A  heart  which  responds  to  his.  There  is  no  truly 
isolated  but  the  insensible;  there  is  no  truly  proscribed  but  he  that  is  not 
loved.  Elodie,  consent  to  follow  me! 

ELOD.    Whither  would  you  conduct  me? 

UN.    To  Mount  Savage.  To  love,  to  bliss. 

ELOD.  [With  terror]  Hold!  I  can  only  follow  a  husband.  It  can  only  be 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar- 
UN.  There  is  one  in  the  desert.  Everywhere  the  Eternal  receives  the  oaths 
of  man!  Everywhere  are  lighted  the  flambeaux  of  wedlock.  A  minister  of  the 
skies  will  unite  our  destinies.  Come,  Elodie,  consent  to  follow  me.  The  love 
with  which  thou  hast  inspired  me  has  restored  me  to  the  first  guides  of  my 
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youth,  the  first  sentiments  of  my  life:  honor,  loyalty,  virtue!  [With  noble- 
ness} Come,  thou  mayst  confide  in  me! 

ELOD.  [With  a  suppliant  voice}  None,  I  may  not  follow,  till  my  uncle 
shall  have  given  his  consent  to  the  union.  He  is  my  sole  relation.  Tis  he  who 
stands  in  place  of  the  unfortunate  father  a  cruel  prince  has  snatched  from  me. 

UN,  [Aside}  St.  Maur!  Frightful  remembrance!  [Aloud}  Pardon,  Elodie, 
a  moment  of  delirium.  You,  to  love  me?  You,  to  follow  me  to  the  desert?  To 
become  my  companion!  What  dared  I  hope?  Am  I  deserving  of  such  a 
sacrifice?  Merit  I  so  great  a  happiness?  I?  Oh,  no!  My  mad  wishes  outrage 
Heaven  and  earth;  so  this  dream  of  a  moment  succeeds  a  frightful  waking. 
Farewell.  I  render  myself  justice.  You  are  free.  Return  into  the  priory.  As 
to  me,  I  exile  myself  from  this  valley.  You  will  see  me  no  more. 

ELOD.    I  shall  see  you  no  more! 

UN.  At  least  till  a  new  danger  comes  to  menace  you.  Elodie,  if  the  succor 
of  the  Solitary  can  yet  be  useful  to  you,  the  fires  lighted  on  the  tower  of  the 
priory  will  inform  him,  and  soon  you  will  see  him  reappear.  Adieu,  I  go  to 
dig  my  tomb.  [Lost,  beside  himself f  and  fearing  himself,  he  departs  by  the 
little  gate} 

ELOD.  Unfortunate  Elodie!  [She  is  about  to  fall  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
chapel,  when  Marceline  runs  in,  followed  by  young  girls,  and  sustains  her. 
They  carry  her  out  fainting} 

ACT  III. 

CScENE:]  The  summit  of  Mount  Savage.  On  all  sides  appear  the  tops  of 
green  trees  and  an  immense  extent  of  s%y.  A  winding  path  cut  in  the  roc\ 
is  the  only  road  for  travellers.  Its  most  elevated  point  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  and  its  irregular  declivity  conducts  to  the  right  and  left  under 
the  stage,  in  sight  of  the  spectators.  A  little  by-way,  extremely  abrupt,  which 
communicates  with  the  road,  leads  to  the  cabin  of  the  Solitary,  of  which  the 
entry  is  perceptible  at  the  left  extremity,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
This  rough  and  wild  site  should  be  picturesque.  It  is  moonlight.  The  Count 
de  Palzo  climbs  painfully  the  road" He  arrives  by  the  right  and  sits  down  on 
a  roc\,  in  front  of  the  scene. 

COUNT.  Fatigue  overwhelms  me.  I  shall  pause  here  till  day  appears  and 
leads  me  to  those  of  my  people  whom  I  left  behind.  I  have  yielded  in  appear- 
ance, and  for  some  hours  only,  to  the  ascendancy  this  extraordinary  man 
exercises  over  me.  Besides,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  the  presence  of  mind 
in  an  event  so  unforeseen,  in  the  circumstance  the  most  strange.  I  shall  not 
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delay  to  seize  again  the  advantages  of  my  position.  Doubtless  numerous 
agents  are  at  his  beck.  I  ought  not  to  compromise  success  in  struggling 
against  unequal  forces.  But  the  rest  of  the  troop  cannot  delay  to  rejoin  me, 
and  soon,  I  hope,  I  shall  have  made  to  return  to  their  duty  those  of  my 
soldiers  whom  gold  or  fear  can  have  disposed  to  betray  me.  Someone  spoke, 
I  think.  I  hear  a  noise  on  this  side.  [Rises  and  goes  to  listen  at  the  left]  A 
march.  [He  leans  to  the  ground  to  hear  better]  The  steps  are  numerous  and 
regular.  'Tis  a  troop.  Let  me  not  show  myself  at  first.  [He  holds  himself 
aside,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rocf^f  but  without  disappearing.  Michieli  appears  by  the 
left  and  scaling  at  the  head  of  soldiers] 

MICH.  By  Heaven,  the  ascent  is  rough.  I  thought  we  never  should  get  to 
the  top  but  at  last  here  we  are. 

COUNT.    I  recognize  the  voice  of  Michieli. 

MICH.  Someone  named  me.  [The  troop  halts  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
are  some  men  entirely  visible,  and  others  the  extremity  of  whose  lances  is 
only  perceptible} 

COUNT.    You  are  right. 

MICH.    'Tis  his  lordship. 

COUNT.    Whence  come  you  ? 

MICH.    You  see,  I  lead  you  the  second  column. 

COUNT.    Why  didst  thou  not  return  to  the  priory  ? 

MICH.    Because  somebody  stronger  than  you  and  I  wouldn't  let  me. 

COUNT.    You  could  at  least  send  me  some  secret  emissary. 

MICH.  Impossible,  my  lord.  I  have  been  for  some  hours  in  the  power  of 
a  sort  of  devil,  of  whose  name  I  am  ignorant;  of  whom  I  have  not  even  seen 
the  face;  who,  to  deliver  the  orphan,  has  slain  and  drowned  half  my  men, 
has  made  me  say  whatever  he  liked,  and  has  dismissed  me  with  frightful 
menaces.  Two  leagues  from  this  I  met  our  brave  fellows ;  then,  finding  myself 
reinforced,  I  set  forward  towards  the  priory  in  the  hope  of  finding  you  in  it 
and  of  telling  you  all  which  has  passed  since  our  separation. 

COUNT.  [Aside"]  No  doubt!  'Tis  he  again!  And  I  do  not  astonish  myself 
that  Michieli  should  have  yielded  to  this  terrible  ascendant.  All  this  is  to  such 
a  degree  extraordinary,  that  I  think  to  be  abused  by  my  senses;  but  no,  'tis 
not  an  error,  an  illusion.  I  have  distinctly  recognized  him.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I 
will  not  abandon  a  conquest  of  which  I  am  now  tenacious  less  by  taste  than 
pride.  Elodie  ought  to  be  mine  now,  because  I  announced  to  her  my  desire. 
Nay,  more,  she  knows  my  secrets.  Now  I  return  to  the  priory.  If,  as  he  has 
told  me,  the  soldiers  that  I  have  left  in  it  are  unfaithful,  I  will  combat  them. 
[Aloud  and  rejoining  Michieli]  Come,  Michieli,  let  us  march. 

MICH.    May  I  venture  to  ask,,  my  lord,  where  to? 
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COUNT.  To  bring  my  soldiers  to  their  duty  and  seize  Elodie.  [He  departs 
by  the  right  and  descends  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Un- 
tyiown  appears  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the  left.  His  entrance  is 
at  first  rapid,  then  he  stops  and  listens] 

UN.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  name  of  Elodie.  I  was  deceived. 
Ah!  This  cherished  name  resounds  ceaselessly  to  my  ear  and  to  my  heart. 
Tis  done.  I  shall  see  her  no  more.  I  have  voluntarily  banished  myself  from 
her  presence;  I  ought  to  have  done  so;  and  that  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
cruel  of  the  sacrifices  I  could  impose  upon  myself.  [In  speaking,  he  has  de- 
scended] Since  I  have  inhabited  this  solitude,  unknown,  dead  to  the  world, 
I  have  lived  only  to  solace  misfortune  and  to  love  Elodie.  Love  and  repen- 
tance are  the  only  virtues  I  have  saved  in  my  shipwreck.  Yet  I  have  reason 
to  think  the  Eternal  has  not  entirely  turned  from  me  his  gaze,  since  my 
destiny  interests  the  only  person  who  attaches  me  to  existence.  But  what  do 
I  say?  That  same  interest,  so  flattering,  so  touching,  is  it  not  a  continuance 
of  the  fatality  which  pursues  me?  Is  it  not  a  misfortune  for  those  who  prove 
it,  since  we  cannot  be  each  other's,  since  a  solemn  and  voluntary  vow  has 
condemned  me  to  nothingness?  Who  knows,  besides,  if  this  interest  might 
not  change  to  hate  at  the  moment  when  Elodie  should  know  my  name  and 
my  errors  ?  She  must  never  know  them — never — at  least  not  till  Heaven  may 
have  pardoned  them.  [He  sits  down  and  falls  overpowered  by  sad  reflections. 
Soon  he  slumbers.  His  slumber  appears  much  agitated.  The  mountain  be- 
hind him  is  covered  with  clouds  through  which  are  distinguished  successively 
the  objects  which  agitate  then  so  powerfully  the  imagination  of  the  Solitary. 
A  shade  appears  to  come  out  of  the  earth.  With  one  hand  it  points  to  the 
background  and  in  the  other  bears  a  lamp.  The  furies  agitate  their  serpents 
and  torment  the  sufferer.  They  present  him  groaning  shades;  they  unroll 
before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  war  and  the  calamities  which  it  draws  in  its 
train.  The  assassination  of  the  Count  de  St.  Maur  is  seen.  Everywhere  the 
angel  of  death  wields  her  scythe.  The  shadows  go  to  lose  themselves  under  a 
monument  named  "The  Ossuary  of  Morat"  and  composed  of  skulls  and 
human  bones.  Seized  with  frightful  convulsions,  the  Solitary  repels  these 
horrible  images;  his  bosom  is  oppressed;  he  utters  long  groans;  the  per- 
spiration rolls  down  his  forehead;  he  lifts  towards  the  sfy  his  supplicating 
hands.  At  his  prayer  the  picture  changes  color.  Sweet  chords  are  heard.  All 
which  bore  the  mar\s  of  sadness  and  of  mourning  vanishes.  Old  men, 
women,  children,  overwhelmed  with  the  benefactions  of  the  Solitary,  and 
young  wedded  couples,  happy  through  him,  come  to  throw  themselves  on 
their  fynees,  offer  him  thanksgivings,  and  seem  to  call  on  him  the  benedic- 
tion of  Heaven.  In  this  suite  of  pictures  is  particularly  seen  the  child  saved 
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from  the  waves  the  night  before,  and  who  throws  himself  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother.  The  Solitary  grows  <calm>.  All  the  groups  united  point  out 
to  him  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  a  young  female  who  resembles  Elodie. 
Suddenly  armed  men  of  a  hideous  aspect  appear  behind  Elodie.  She  shrinks 
from  them  horror-struc\.  They  pursue  her.  She  flies,  crying:  "Solitary!  Soli- 
tary! Elodie  calls  thee!"  The  Unknown,  livelily  struct^  with  this  vision,  starts 
out  from  his  sleep.  All  disappears.  He  springs  up  and  cries]  Behold  me! 
Behold  me!  [He  listens]  Can  this  dream  be  a  warning  sent  by  Heaven?  Can 
my  beloved  be  in  peril?  [He  mounts  towards  the  summit  and  looJ^s  out 
towards  the  right]  What  do  I  see!  Fires  lighted  on  the  tower  of  the  priory? 
'Tis  the  signal  of  some  new  danger!  [Descends]  What  cry  resounds  in  the 
air  and  comes  to  wake  the  mountain  echo? 

ELOD.  [Calling  from  afar,  without]    Solitary!  Solitary! 

UN.  I  do  not  deceive  myself.  'Tis  the  voice  of  Elodie.  She  invokes  my 
succor.  Infamous  Palzo!  Let  him  tremble!  Nothing  will  arrest  the  course  of 
my  vengeance. 

ELOD.  [Without,  at  the  bac\,  but  nearer]    Solitary,  Elodie  calls  thee! 

UN.  Behold  me!  Behold  me!  [He  scales  the  summit  and  sustains  Elodie 
who  sin\s  exhausted  into  his  arms] 

ELOD.  [Palpitating  and  scarcely  able  to  articulate]  Spite  of  your  forbidding, 
he  is  again  at  the  priory. 

UN.    Palzo!  The  miscreant! 

ELOD.  I  escaped  by  a  secret  door,  and  I  have  been  happy  enough  not  to 
fall  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  go  through  the  valley.  Believing  no- 
where to  be  able  to  find  an  asylum  but  near  you,  I  have  ascended  the  moun- 
tain and  am  here — 

UN.  [Ma1(ing  her  sit  down  on  a  rocJ^  at  the  right]  How  much  I  thank 
you  for  having  had  this  thought.  Yes,  dear  Elodie,  I  will  defend  you.  You 
are  here  safe  from  the  pursuits  of  the  monster.  Woe  to  him  if  he  should  dare 
to  penetrate  to  Mount  Savage  and  offer  himself  to  my  view!  This  time,  I 
swear  it,  he  shall  receive  death.  I  will  employ  against  him  the  means  I  have 
prepared  to  defend  my  retreat,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
it  in  defiance  of  my  prohibition.  The  quarters  of  the  rock  hurled  by  the 
thunderbolt,  in  rolling  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  should  crush  in 
their  fall  the  infamous  Palzo  and  the  accomplices  of  his  crime.  [At  these 
words  he  enters  his  cabin  and  brings  out  a  lighted  torch  which  he  places 
behind  a  rocJ(\ 

ELOD.  Oh,  my  worthy  protector!  Give  me  the  means  of  acquitting  my 
duty  towards  you! 

UN.    To  acquit  yourself — 
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ELOD.    To  you  do  I  not  owe  my  honor  and  my  life! 

UN.  In  watching  over  Elodie,  is  it  not  to  watch  over  my  own  preserva- 
tion? Oh,  you,  of  whom  I  bear  in  all  places  the  remembrance  and  the  image, 
have  pity  on  a  mad  one  that  adores  you,  and  do  not  be  offended  at  the 
expressions  of  a  love  borne  almost  to  delirium. 

ELOD.    Have  you  not  subjugated  all  my  being? 

UN.  Alas!  Thy  hand,  in  pressing  mine,  has  not  effaced  its  stains!  Thy 
sweet  presence  seems  to  purify  the  air  that  I  breathe;  but  can  thy  look 
absolve  me? 

ELOI>.    From  what? 

UN.  I  cannot  make  this  fatal  revelation  to  you!  'Tis  in  vain  that  to 
appease  yon  Heaven  and  my  remorse,  I  am  exiled  on  a  steep  rock,  and  that, 
alone  for  three  years,  reclined  on  the  dry  heather,  I  have  lived  on  the  waters 
of  the  torrent,  on  roots  and  wild  fruits.  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  appease 
the  formidable  voice  of  my  conscience.  All  the  benefactions  I  have  shed 
around  me  cannot  render  peace  to  my  distracted  soul.  Ah,  I  see  it.  All 
felicity  is  denied  to  me. 

ELOD.  You  judge  yourself  too  severely,  no  doubt.  The  benefactor  of  this 
land  cannot  be  a  criminal. 

UN.  Dear  Elodie!  May  thy  heart  justify  me,  and  Heaven  will  pardon 
me.  Love  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved. 

ELOD.  [Timidly]    Then  be  so. 

UN.    Is  it  then  true? 

ELOD.    Never  has  a  falsehood  sullied  my  thought  nor  my  lips! 

UN.    What!  You  can  deign? 

ELOD.    Do  you  not  love  me? 

UN.  Think,  my  Elodie,  that  the  unfortunate  whose  fate  interests  thee  has 
no  country,  bears  no  title,  is  today  without  name,  and  has  not  even  a  pure 
heart  to  offer  thee. 

ELOD.    I  never  fled  the  unfortunate. 

UN.  In  the  meantime,  if  fortune  and  glory  have  for  thee  some  charm, 
I  can  yet  offer  them  to  thee.  Speak,  dispose  of  all  my  future  life. 

ELOD.    I  have  always  despised  grandeurs. 

UN.    Thus,  the  cabin  of  the  Solitary  presents  thee  nothing  terrific. 

ELOD.    No. 

UNT.    Thou  swearest  never  to  be  anyone's  but  mine? 

ELOD.    I  swear — 

UN.    To  become  my  bride — 

ELOD.    Yes,  if  my  uncle  consents  to  it. 
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UN.  Adored  woman!  What  noise  is  this  I  hear?  [Enter  Eloi,  right  hand, 
followed  by  villagers] 

ELOI.  [Before  he  is  seen]  I  am  not  mistaken.  JTis  she!  Yes,  'tis  our  good 
miss.  [He  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Elodie]  And  'tis  still  to  the  Solitary 
that  we  are  indebted  for  her.  Run  to  this  side,  all  you  perhaps  will  meet  the 
Baron,  and  you'll  tell  him  we've  had  the  happiness  of  finding  his  beloved 
niece!  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Invisible,  in  the  name  of  all  the  country  and  above 
all  for  our  excellent  master.  Won't  he  be  happy  to  see  his  dear  niece  again? 
Everybody  in  the  house  thought  she  was  lost.  'Twas  a  desolation  general! 
Gazzooks,  I  was  inspired  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  come  here! 

ELOD.    Good  Eloi! 

ELOI.  It  strikes  me,  miss,  you  must  be  too  much  fatigued  to  return  im- 
mediately to  the  priory.  [Low]  Stay  with  the  wild  man.  I  too,  I'll  go  run 
after  the  Baron  and  send  him  to  you.  [Turning  towards  the  country  people] 
My  comrades,  are  you  mightily  fatigued?  Yes>  a  little,  aren't  you?  Like  me 
— but  what  of  that?  One  hasn't  every  day  such  opportunities  for  showing 
one's  <  valor  >,  one's  attachment  to  one's  masters.  When  it  offers,  'tis  neces- 
sary to  make  the  most  of  it.  Let  us  get  on  the  road  again;  let  us  beat  all  the 
little  by-paths  of  the  mountain  and  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be 
lucky  enough  presently  to  rejoin  our  good  master.  [To  Elodie]  Till  I  see 
you  again,  our  good  miss — [Conducted  by  Eloi,  some  country  people  direct 
their  steps  towards  the  left;  others  descend  by  the  right;  others  at  length 
clamber  up  the  mountain  and  disappear  by  the  little  by-paths.  At  the  moment 
when  the  country  people  are  ready  to  disappear r  a  bustle  is  heard  outside  at 
the  right] 

ELOD.  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  it  is  my  uncle's  voice.  [All  stop  and  loo{ 
below.  The  Baron  is  heard  without] 

BAR.  Where  is  she?  Where  is  she?  [All  redescend.  General  movement. 
The  Baron  has  climbed  the  mountain  and  appears]  Where  is  she? 

ELOD.    In  your  arms,  dear  Uncle! 

BAR.  [Pressing  her  to  his  heart]    My  Elodie! 

UN.  [Aside]  This  hour  will  decide  the  fate  of  all  my  life.  [Lowers  his 
visor] 

BAR.  Well!  What!  Is  it  to  you  we  are  indebted  for  this  new  service? 
Without  wishing  to  penetrate  here  the  mystery  which  environs  you  and  the 
honorable  motive  of  so  many  wonderful  deeds,  which  have  brought  down 
on  you  the  benedictions  of  this  valley,  it  <  should  be  permitted  >,  without 
alarming  your  delicacy,  to  offer  you  the  reward  so  far  as  my  own  family  is 
concerned.  Then  acquaint  me  with  the  price  you  attach  to  it. 

UN.    A  mighty  one. 
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BAR.  Whatever  it  may  be,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  it  to  you,  it  will 
not  be  for  nothing  you  have  asked  it. 

UN.  Speak,  Elodie.  [To  villagers]  Leave  us,  my  friends.  [All  descend 
right  and  left,  expressing  interest  and  curiosity] 

BAR.    Since  you  know  it,  tell  me  what  is  the  wish  of  the  Solitary. 

ELOD.    That  you  should  not  be  found  adverse  to  my  union. 

BAR.    With  whom? 

ELOD*  With  him  whom  all  the  land  admires  and  dreads;  o£  whom  the 
existence  is  a  problem,  and  of  whom  the  power  is  a  prodigy;  whose  name 
is  on  all  lips,  and  whose  benefactions  in  all  recollections.  With  the  man,  in 
fine,  of  mystery  and  enchantments. 

BAR.    What  do  I  hear?  An  unknown! 

ELOD.    He  is  brave,  generous,  long  has  loved  me.  I  may  not  doubt  it. 

BAR.    Without  titles,  without  fortune — 

ELOD.  So  far  from  this  alliance  being  below  me,  it  is  perhaps  the  orphan 
of  St.  Maur  who  is  herself  unworthy  of  it. 

BAR.    What  do  I  hear!  Who  told  thee  so? 

ELOD.    Himself. 

BAR.    You  love  him  then? 

ELOD.    Would  I  consent  to  become  his  bride  if  I  did  not  love  him? 

BAR.  Alas!  I  know  it  too  well.  The  prudent  counsels  of  an  old  man  and 
the  cold  words  of  reason  can  do  nothing  against  the  drawing  away  seduction 
of  the  heart.  In  the  meantime,  my  daughter,  wilt  thou  venture  to  yield  thy 
fate  to  that  mysterious  being? 

ELOD.  He  has  unveiled  to  me  his  heart.  I  dread  nothing  in  confiding  to 
him  my  destiny.  Before  knowing  him,  I  thought  only  about  him.  The  mar- 
vellous recitals  of  the  country  had  inflamed  my  imagination.  In  hearing  each 
day  recounted  his  traits  of  courage,  his  numberless  benefactions,  his  heroic 
deeds,  I  represented  him  to  my  imagination  at  once  as  a  protecting  deity 
descended  among  men.  Judge,  my  Uncle,  when  he  disclosed  himself  to  me, 
when  I  saw  the  noble  expression  of  the  features  he  hides  from  you,  when 
his  inconceivable  courage  has  twice  preserved  my  honor  and  my  life;  when, 
in  fine,  this  superhuman  being,  falling  at  my  feet,  has  made  me  hear  the 
touching  expressions  of  his  love,  judge  if  I  could  resist  at  once  his  heart  and 
my  own? 

BAR.    But,  in  short,  who  is  he?  Let  him  make  himself  known. 

UN.  [Who,  during  the  first  fart  of  this  scene,  has  stood  against  a  roc\,  his 
head  propped  on  his  hand,  and  in  the  attitude  of  profound  meditation,  ad- 
vances between  the  Baron  and  Elodie,  and  then  says  in  a  solemn  tone}  Baron 
de  Herstall,  in  the  name  of  honor,  and  you,  dear  Elodie,  in  the  name  of  the 
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tenderness  you  have  deigned  to  accord  to  me,  swear  never  to  reveal  the  exis- 
tence of  a  man  who  no  longer  desires  to  command  among  men,  who  has 
made  a  vow  never  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  who  only  confides  to  you  his  name 
in  presence  of  the  Eternal. 

BAR.  and  ELOD.    I  swear!  [The  Unknown  lifts  the  visor  of  his  helmet} 

BAR.    What  do  I  see?  The  Duke  of  Burgundy! 

ELOD.    The  murderer  of  my  father!  [She  hides  her  face  in  her  hands} 

UN.    Himself. 

BAR.    Vile  seducer!  Infamous  assassin!  What!  Thou  breathest  yet! 

UN.    Yes,  to  suffer. 

BAR.    What  infernal  power  then  has  drawn  thee  from  the  tomb? 

UN.  Since  three  years  I  have  renounced  human  grandeurs.  I  have  caused 
to  circulate  the  report  of  my  death,  and  I  am  exiled  on  this  savage  rock  to 
punish  myself  and  to  appease  Heaven.  Baron  de  Herstall,  pardon  misfor- 
tune, repentance,  or  take  this  steel  and  revenge — 

BAR.  I!  To  pardon  the  murderer  of  my  brother!  the  assassin  of  my  Irena! 
the  executioner  of  all  my  family!  Never! 

ELOD.  [With  a  dying  voice}    Unfortunate  me!  I  shall  not  survive  it! 

UN.  Inexorable  man!  Canst  thou  recognize  the  criminal  of  whom  thou 
speakest  in  the  unfortunate  prescript  who  embraces  thy  knees? 

BAR.  Retire,  monster!  Thou  speakest  of  remorse,  and  thou  meditatest 
new  crimes!  Dost  thou  not  seek  to  seduce  Elodie?  How  canst  thou  dare 
present  her  with  thy  hand  yet  disgusting  with  her  father's  blood?  Barbarian! 
Between  her  and  thee  rises  the  tomb  of  Irena  and  the  specter  of  St.  Maur! 

ELOD.  [More  and  more  feeble}    Already  I  feel  a  mortal  coldness — 

UN.    Spare  me,  spare  Elodie  herself — I  implore  thy  pity.  Hear — 

BAR.  I  hear  the  voice  of  thy  victims.  They  cry  to  avenge  us!  Yes,  yes, 
complaining  names,  I  hear  you.  I  will  obey  you.  No  pity  for  thee!  May  the 
maledictions  of  Heaven,  joined  with  mine,  follow  thee  to  thy  last  hour.  May 
the  horrors  of  thy  death  equal  the  crimes  of  thy  life;  the  world  repel  thee, 
the  earth  reject  thee!  Fly,  bear  far  from  this  spot  thy  presence  and  thy 
remorse.  'Tis  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  that  I  pronounce  the  decree!  A 
curse  on  the  man  of  crime,  on  the  murderer,  the  sacrilegious,  the  impious! 

ELOD.  [Dying,  turns  towards  Herstall  and  lifts  towards  him  her  supplicat- 
ing hands}  My  father — 

BAR.  [With  a  solemn  and  thundering  voice}  A  curse,  a  curse — [This 
terrible  word  is  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  mountain;  the  wind  hoarsely 
breathes;  the  bell  of  the  Hermitage  is  agitated,  and  its  dismal  sound  heard} 
Behold  my  nuptial  benediction! 

ELOD.    Ah,  I  die!  [She  falls} 
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UN.  [Darts  to  the  earth  and  strives  to  bring  Elodie  to  herself]  Barbarian, 
'tis  thou  who  hast  given  her  death!  [With  a  tone  of  wretchedness}  All  succor 
is  useless. 

BAR.    My  Elodie! 

UN.  [Distracted,  and  repelling  the  Baron  with  fury]  She  is  no  longer 
thine,  unpitying  old  man!  If  I  was  gone  astray,  I  had  at  least  love  and  ambi- 
tion for  my  excuse;  but  thou,  'tis  in  cold  blood  thy  hatred  has  plunged  her 
into  the  coffin.  Thou  hast  not  chosen  that  living  she  should  be  my  bride; 
now  thou  hast  broken  all  the  ties  that  united  us,  nothing  now  can  separate 
me  from  her. 

BAR.    Thy  bewildered  rage — 

UN.  [Completely  distracted  and  drawing  a  poignard]  Approach  not,  or 
I  add  a  crime  more  to  all  <that  stain >  my  life.  Come,  my  beloved!  Come, 
my  wife!  Come!  The  tomb  is  about  to  unite  us  and  close  over  us!  [Raises 
Elodie  and  holds  her  in  his  arms.  To  the  Baron}  The  rock  in  which  I  have 
dug  it,  this  tomb  <was  less  frozen  than  thy  heart >.  [He  bears  Elodie  to  the 
summit  of  the-  mountain  and  places  her  on  a  stone  at  the  entrance  of  his 
cabin.  Her  stall  is  rooted  to  earth] 

ELOI.  [Cries  from  ajar  and  runs  in  with  the  villagers]  Behold  the  Count 
de  Palzo! 

UN.  To  dare  to  come  hither.  'Tis  Heaven  that  leads  him.  The  traitor! 
His  hour  has  struck. 

ELOI.  Baron,  the  mountain  is  surrounded  by  soldiers;  but  we'll  all  die 
before  they  shall  get  our  good  mistress. 

UN.  [  Who  has  redescended  after  having  thrown  his  blac\  mantle  over  the 
body  of  Elodie.  His  smile  is  frightful]  He  is  for  my  arm.  [To  the  Baron] 
Away,  old  man.  I  would  not  touch  thy  life.  Live  to  shed  tears  for  my  Elodie! 
Retire  beneath  these  rocks.  You  there  will  be  safe.  [The  Baron,  Eloi,  and  all 
the  villagers  enter  a  sort  of  cavern  at  the  left.  The  Unknown  remounts  to  the 
summit.  The  Count,  Michieli,  and  soldiers  scale  all  the  sides  at  once.  In  an 
instant  the  mountain  is  covered  with  soldiers] 

COUNT.  [Before  he  appears]    Follow  me,  soldiers. 

UN.  'Tis  death  thou  callest  on  them  as  on  thyself.  Who  permitted  thee  to 
violate  this  asylum? 

COUNT.    Love  and  vengeance.  I  came  to  seek  for  Elodie. 

UN.  Approach.  I  am  going  to  restore  her  to  thee  and  to  avenge  her. 
Behold — [With  one  hand  he  lifts  up  the  mantle  and  with  the  other,  seizing 
the  flambeaux,  which  he  had  placed  behind  a  roc\,  he  fires  the  mine.  A  ter- 
rible explosion  ta^es  place;  the  quarters  of  the  roc\,  launched  into  the  airt 
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fall  with  a  horrid  crash.  Palzo  and  Michieli  arc  thrown  down  and  crushed, 
as  well  as  their  suite.  The  Unknown  is  fallen  dead  by  the  side  of  his  beloved. 
After  the  explosion  the  Baron  and  all  those  who  were  in  the  hollow  come 
out.  Herstall  shows  them  the  body  of  Elodie.  All  express  their  grief  and  their 
regrets'] 

END 
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Or,  LIFE  AMONG  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS 

THE  autograph  manuscript  of  The  Boarding  Schools;  or,  Life  among 
the  Little  Folfys  is  in  the  Luquer  collection. 
The  date  of  composition  of  this  farce,  which  was  probably  never 
acted  professionally,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Its  source,  Marechalle  and  Hu- 
bert's Les  Deux  Pensions,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  du 
Panorama  Drama  tique,  April  16,  1822,  and  published  the  same  year.  Since 
Payne  was  generally  in  search  of  the  current  Paris  hit,  it  seems  likely  that  he 
made  his  adaptation  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  French  comedy.  (A.  H. 
Quinn  in  A  History  of  the  American  Drama  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil 
War,  New  York,  1923,  p.  424,  suggests  that  Payne  may  be  the  author  of  The 
Boarding  School  which  according  to  G.  C.  D.  Odell  in  Annals  of  the  New 
Yor^  Stage,  Vol.  IV,  p.  538,  was  performed  at  the  Park,  November  17,  1841; 
the  names  of  the  characters  in  the  playbill,  however,  are  not  those  of  Payne's 
farce,  but  instead  those  of  a  play  with  this  title  by  Bayle  Bernard  which 
opened  in  London  at  the  Haymarket,  September  i,  1841,  and  which  is 
wholly  unlike  Payne's,) 

Although  Payne  does  not  alter  the  series  of  pat  coincidences  with  which 
the  plot  is  developed,  elsewhere  he  works  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom;  for 
he  changes  the  scene  from  Paris  to  London  and  portrays  with  English  man- 
ners both  the  precocious  children  and  the  pompous  grown-ups  whom  they 
outwit.  The  result  is  an  enjoyable  farce  with  a  strongly  topical  flavor. 


[CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

GUSTAVE 

MR.  PRETTYMAN,  Master  of  a  boys'  school 

JACKO,  Factotum  of  the  Widow  Wantmore 

CARTE-AND-TIERCE,  Fencing  master 

PIROUETTE,  Dancing  master 

SCHOOLBOYS 

PAULINE 

THE  WIDOW  WANTMORE,  Mistress  of  a  girls'  school 

PRUDENCE  HORNBROOK,  Factotum  of  Mr.  Prettyman 

CHARLOTTE 

SCHOOLGIRLS 

THE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  LONDON^ 


ACT  I. 

The  stage,  divided  by  a  wall  down  the  middle,  through  which  there 
is  a  well  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other,  represents  at  the  right  the 
garden  of  the  boys'  school,  and  at  the  left  the  garden  of  the  girls'  school.  Each 
garden  is  backed  by  a  wall  with  a  rail  gate  opening  on  the  country;  over  each 
of  which  gates  there  is  a  sign,  on  one  side  "Boarding  School  for  Young 
Gentlemen"  and  on  the  other  "Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies"  Near 
the  well  at  the  left  stands  a  tree  whose  foliage  rises  over  the  wall.  On  each 
side,  first  wing,  there  is  a  bower.  As  the  curtain  rises,  all  the  children  are  at 
play.  The  little  girls  are  dancing,  hands  round,  the  little  boys  are  playing. 

CjACK J  Now  for  my  wife  that  expects  to  be,  the  lovely  Prudence  Horn- 
brook!  Sweet  Sunflower  of  my  affections,  that  follows  me  with  her  broad  face, 
whichever  way  I  turn.  These  fine  summer  days  have  the  same  effect  on  men 
and  women  as  they  have  on  the  birds.  They  make  *em  think  of  coupling. 

PRU.  [To  the  boys]    In  short,  young  gentlemen,  follow  my  example. 

QACK  J  This  is  the  hour  mentioned  in  the  letter  she  poked  through  that 
keyhole.  The  master's  going  out,  then  we  can  meet  unknown,  as  true  lovers 
ought,  and  coo  in  secret,  as  intended  mates  are  in  decency  bound  to  do. 

PRU.  [To  the  boys]  Go  and  take  care  to  act  openly  and  be  above  con- 
cealments. 

JACK.  Prudence  has  rare  qualities.  She  has  no  notion  of  courting  without 
something  substantial  along  with  it.  She  never  listens  to  tender  protestations 
but  over  a  well  covered  table.  Her  stomach  and  her  heart  are  in  partnership. 
She  loves  good  things  and  her  love  of  me's  a  proof. 

PRU.  [Seeing  the  boys  eating  something,  snatches  the  ca\e  and  pockets  it] 
Beware,  young  gentlemen,  of  gormandizing.  There's  nothing  so  bad  as 
giving  way  to  one's  appetite. 

JACK.  Accordingly,  Miss  Prudence  Hornbrook  and  I  feast  on  all  possible 
occasions.  This  key  she  got  made  secretly.  She  most  poetically  terms  it  the 
key  of  her  affections.  By  means  of  this  conjuring  little  talisman,  this  first 
pledge  of  her  love,  when  Mr.  Prettyman  goes  out,  I  go  in,  and  there  we  eat 
and  sigh,  sigh  and  eat,  eat  and  sigh,  and  eat  again!  My  Mistress  Widow 
Wantmore's  poor  girls  are  all  the  better  for  it;  for,  as  Prudence  makes  me 
supply  the  provisions  (a  heavy  task),  I'm  obliged  by  so  much  to  lighten  the 
school  larder;  and  that  prevents  the  young  gluttons  from  overloading  their 
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little  stomachs  and  converts  the  irregularity  of  taking  things  without  taking 
notice  into  a  most  important  benefit  to  the  rising  generation.  [Enter  Pauline 
jumping  the  rope]  Why,  Miss  Pauline,  you  do  nothing  all  the  play  hours  but 
dance.  [Apart]  Shell  break  her  neck  at  last. 

PAUL.    That's  for  my  health  and  by  the  doctor's  orders. 

JACK.  Aye,  aye.  Thanks  to  the  doctors  of  nowadays  our  little  girls  do 
what  the  little  boys  used  to  do  in  old  times.  They  jump  the  rope  like 
Madame  Saqui,  swim  like  fish,  fence  like  Angelo,  and  ride  a  horseback  like 
the  folks  at  Astley's.  Ah!  If  boys  and  girls  go  on  so,  'twill  be  no  very  easy 
job  to  make  out  which  is  which. 

PAUL.    What  would  you  have,  sir?  It's  the  education  &  la  mode. 

PACK.]]  It  may  be  all  d  mode,  but  it's  not  the  mode  of  my  time.  The 
young  folks  of  my  time  were  brought  up  in  another  way. 

CPAUL.3  The  young  folks  of  your  time  are  not  the  young  folks  of  mine, 
sir. 

PACK  J    So  much  the  worse  for  both. 

CPAUL.3  Bless  me,  sir,  have  you  never  subscribed  to  Colburn's  or  Hook- 
ham's  Circulating  Libraries?  Read  the  novels  and  they'll  show  you  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  young  lady  should  know  all  young  gentlemen  know.  If 
a  young  lady  knows  how  to  ride,  she  can  gallop  from  her  persecutor;  if  she 
knows  how  to  fence,  she  can  defend  her  honor;  and  if  she  knows  how  to 
swim  she  can  save  her  shipwrecked  lover  or  perish  with  him.  The  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander  that  we've  been  learning  by  heart  would  have  been  a 
thousand  times  more  romantic  if  Hero  had  ever  been  taught  to  swim. 
I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  modern  style  of 
education  to  form  young  maids. 

PACK  J  [Aside]  To  form  maids— 'twill  rather  put  an  end  to  the  tribe  and 
leave  no  maids  to  form. 

Gus.  [To  the  boys]  Let's  play  Blind  Man's  Buff.  [Giving  his  handler- 
chief,  and  they  tie  it  round  his  eyes] 

JACK.  "[Aside]  But  I'll  go  to  dinner  by  way  of  staying  my  stomach  till 
Miss  Prue's  treat.  [Striding  his  stomach]  There's  room  here  for  two  meals. 
[Aloud]  Young  ladies,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  [Exit  singing]  Dance 
away,  my  jolly  dears,  dance,  dance,  and  be  merry!  [The  little  girls  begin  to 
flay] 

Gus.  [Seizing  Prudence]    You're  caught!  You're  caught! 

PRU.  [Angrily]  What  do  you  mean,  sir!  How  dare  you  take  such  a  lib- 
erty with  me,  sir!  Mind  what  you're  at — 
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Gus.  [Taking  off  the  handkerchief]  Miss  Prudence  Hornbrook!  [To  the 
others]  You  rascals!  Why  did  you  let  me  go  that  way?  [Why]  didn't  you 
call  out,  "Roast  Beef"? 

DBoYsJ  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Roast  Beef!  Roast  Beef!  Miss  Prudence  must  be 
blinded.  Come,  Miss  Prudence! 

<Gus.>    Take  off  her  spectacles.  Then  shell  be  blind  enough. 

PRU.  None  of  your  impertinence,  you  little  spoiled  jackanapeses.  Call  me 
Roast  Beef!  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  Roast  Beef!  Take  care 
how  you  treat  me,  sir,  or  111  tell  the  Master  and  you  shall  be  put  to  your  tasks. 

Gus.  [Aside]    I'd  rather  be  at  my  tricks. 

PRU.  Can't  you  play  quietly,  and  amuse  yourselves  without  running  after 
one  another,  and  call  out,  without  making  a  noise? 

Gus.  Impossible.  That  would  be  too  dull  for  us  to  amuse  ourselves 
<by>. 

PRU.    I'd  have  you  know  I — I — 111  be  off  instantly. 

<BOYS.>     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  So  much  the  better. 

PRU.    Yes,  but  before  long  youll  hear  the  study  bell. 

Gus.    To  tell  no  lies,  I'd  rather  hear  the  dinner  bell. 

PRU.  [Aside,  going]  111  have  my  revenge.  Ill  go  and  put  the  clock  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  forward  and  the  little  rascals  shall  hear  the  study  bell 
when  they  little  expect  it.  Roast  Beef,  indeed! 

<BOYS.>  [Conducting  her]    Good-bye,  good-bye,  Miss  Prudence. 

PRU.    Good-bye,  little  rogues.  [Exit] 

Gus.  Well,  I'm  glad  old  Blowzybut's  gone.  Now,  boys,  what  news  do  you 
think  I've  got  to  tell  you? 

<BOYS.>    What?  What? 

Gus.  I  went  home,  yesterday,  to  father;  and  I'll  give  you  six  months  to 
guess  what  they're  going  to  make  of  me. 

IST  <BoY.>     'Twould  puzzle  'em  to  make  much  of  you. 

CGus  J    More  than  ever  youll  make  of  yourself,  I'll  be  bound.  Guess. 

IST  <BoY.>    A  powder  monkey. 

Gus.  Powder  monkey! — Sir,  a  husband.  [All  laugh]  Laugh  if  you  like, 
but  it's  no  joke. 

IST  <BoY.>    Especially  to  your  wife. 

Gus.  That's  her  affair.  She  may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Now,  111  tell 
you  how  it  happens.  There's  some  bother  between  our  family  and  another, 
and  I'm  to  be  married  to  settle  it  all  comfortably.  You  shall  all  come  to  my 
wedding.  Youll  have  time  enough  to  get  your  new  clothes  made,  and  you 
shall  all  come.  My  wife  belongs  to  the  girls'  school  next  door,  and  I  must  get 
to  tell  her  the  news.  Shell  be  so  pleased,  shell  go  wild  with  ecstasy;  and 
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shell  be  right,  boys,  exceedingly  right,  for  I'm  a  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow, 

boys,  that  I  am. 

<OsTBoY.>     We've  your  own  word  for  it,  at  any  rate. 

Gus.  I've  proofs:  thanks  to  my  father's  presents  to  our  master,  hadn't  I 
three  medals  at  the  last  examination?  But  come,  let's  see  how  I  shall  con- 
trive to  get  over  the  wall. 

<  IST  BOY.  >    What!  Into  the  girls'  place — 

Gus.  Where  else  should  my  duty  as  a  husband  take  me?  Come,  make  a 
ladder  for  me.  That's  right.  That's  right.  [He  prepares  to  scale  the  wall  by 
mounting  on  the  boys  shoulders.  Enter  Charlotte.  All  the  little  girls  leave 
their  play  and  run  to  her\ 

GIRLS.    Here's  Charlotte.  Here's  Charlotte. 

CHAR.  Well,  misses,  and  suppose  it  is  Charlotte.  Is  it  such  a  wonder  to 
see  Charlotte? 

GIRLS.  [Getting  round  her]  Good  morning,  Charlotte,  good  morning! 
Oh,  we're  glad  you're  come,  Charlotte,  we're  so  glad  you're  come. 

CHAR.  Good  morning,  misses.  [Pushing  them]  But,  bless  me,  do  koep  off. 
Don't  rumple  me  so,  I  shall  look  as  if  I  came  from  the  Lord  knows  wfiere. 

PAUL.  Well,  Charley,  tell  us  the  news.  Had  you  a  merry  day  at  home? 
Did  you  see  Papa? 

CHAR.  Yes,  I  saw  him.  I  was  at  your  house  with  Mama.  They  talked  of 
business,  they  said  this  and  they  said  that.  In  short,  I  thought  they'd  never 
have  done.  They  didn't  mind  rne,  for  they  look  upon  me  as  an  infant  even 
at  my  time  of  life;  but  I  am  sly  and  I  didn't  lose  a  word. 

PAUL.    And  what  did  you  hear  ? 

CHAR.    All  about  your  marriage! 

GIRLS.    Her  marriage! 

PAUL.    My  marriage!  Oh!  Joy!  Joy!  And  who's  to  be  my  husband? 

Gus.  [On  the  watt]    I! 

PAUL.  [Astonished]  Gustave!  [He  descends  into  the  garden  by  the  help 
of  the  trellis-wor\  on  the  girls'  side.  The  other  boys  begin  their  play  again] 

Gus.  I  thought  I  should  have  something  to  teach  you;  but  you're  afore- 
hand  with  me.  It  seems  you  know  all — 

PAUL.    Not  the  main  point,  though. 

Gus.    True;  but  now  you  do  know  it,  an't  you  delighted? 

PAUL.    Isn't  it  natural  enough  I  should  be? 

Gus.    Why,  I  think  you're  lucky.  What  a  snug  home  we  shall  make  of  it! 

PAUL.    We  shall  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  all  day  long,  shall  we? 

Gus.  Nothing  to  do  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
We  shall  go  to  sights  half  the  day;  and  to  confectioners'  shops  to  eat  sugar 
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plums  and  cakes  and  ice  cream  the  other  half.  Then,  when  winter  comes,  of 
a  morning,  I  shall  sit  by  the  grate  in  my  white  morning  gown  and  red 
morocco  slippers  [The  girls  who  are  playing  in  the  background  laugh},  with 
a  dozen  little  monkeys  round  me,  making  at  least  as  much  racket  as  those 
young  ladies.  We  shan't  be  able  to  hear  our  own  voices,  but  that's  nothing; 
it  will  be  very  charming,  for  they  say  there's  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  pleasures  of  having  a  family. 

PAUL.  And  I  shall  have  a  nice  satin  gown  and  a  beautiful  head  dress  with 
great  plumes  of  waving  feathers;  and  you'll  hear  me  call  my  servants— 
"Peter!  Jack!  Have  my  carriage  ready  at  six  o'clock."  Because,  you  see,  I 
mean  to  have  a  carriage.  "I  have  a  call  to  make  before  I  go  to  the  opera." 
But  I  shall  only  stop  there  long  enough  to  see  the  audience  and  nod  to  the 
people  of  fashion  in  the  boxes.  At  eight,  I  shall  go  to  cards  at  the  Baroness's; 
at  nine,  to  the  Marchioness's  music  party.  I  shall  drive  to  the  Ambassador's 
ball  at  one,  then  to  the  rout  of  the  Bishop's  Lady,  which  never  breaks  up  till 
late  on  Sunday  morning. 

Gus.    Divine! 

PAUL.    Delicious! 

Gus.  Yes;  but  as  this  happiness  is  yet  at  some  few  years'  distance,  can't 
we  contrive  to  meet  often  in  the  meantime? 

PAUL.    As  we  are  man  and  wife,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty. 

Gus.    There  will  be  though,  and  a  great  deal. 

PAUL.    That's  very  unjust — really,  tyrannical. 

Gus.    So  it  is.  What  should  they  be  afraid  of? 

PAUL.    Not  much,  I  should  think. 

Gus.  Mind  me,  now.  There's  a  notion  come  into  my  head — it's  rather 
wild — but  [in  an  imposing  tone}  as  a  wife  must  obey  her  husband,  I  trust, 
madam,  you  will  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  wishes. 

PAUL.  [In  the  same  tone]  If  they  agree  with  mine,  sir,  you  may  count  on 
my  obedience. 

Gus.  That's  the  way  in  all  well  regulated  families.  But  mind  what's  to  be 
done  first.  You  must  get  me  one  of  your  gowns;  I'll  give  you  a  suit  of  my 
clothes,  and  thus  by  changing  about,  we  can  manage  to  meet  sometimes  on 
your  side,  sometimes  on  mine,  and  always  in  spite  of  the  master  and  ma'am. 

PAUL.    Good;  but  how  shall  I  get  your  clothes  ? 

Gus.  As  I  shall  yours,  over  the  wall.  In  half  an  hour,  let  a  little  song  be 
the  signal,  and  I  shall  be  on  the  spot. 

PAUL.  And  I  too.  Ah,  Gustave,  how  pleasant  our  playtimes  will  be!  [They 
hear  on  each  side  the  study  bell.  The  boys  and  girls  go  off  slowly  giving 
signs  of  ill  humor] 
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Gus.    This  begins  well;  however,  we  must  go  in. 

PAUL.    Make  off  quick. 

Gus.    But  tell  me  first— 

PAUL.    Adieu,  adieu;  don't  forget  the  signal.  [She  runs  out] 

Gus.  Come,  she's  off  I  I  must  make  haste  to  do  as  much.  Dear  me!  Dear 
me!  How  disagreeable  this  is!  I  think  I  like  this  side  better  than  the  other. 
[He  climbs  the  wall  to  return}  Heydey!  The  boys  are  gone— there's  no  get- 
ting down  without  breaking  my  neck.  [He  remains  astride  the  wall]  Here 
I  am  mounted,  but  my  horse  doesn't  get  me  a  bit  forwarder— and,  to  crown 
all,  here  comes  our  master!  I'm  caught;  and  my  next  ride  will  be  upon  the 
stool  of  repentance.  [By  means  of  the  trellis-wort^  he  recedes  on  the  side  of  the 
girls'  school,  not  to  be  discovered  by  <Mr.  Prettyman>.  Enter  <Mr. 
Pretty  man>  with  a  ladder  and  a  basket  of  cherries.  Gustave  observing  him] 

<PRET.>  [Thinking  himself  alone]  I  was  just  in  time  with  the  cherries; 
had  they  been  left  any  longer,  there'd  no  longer  have  been  any  left. 

Gus.  [Apart]  Master  Prettyman's  in  the  right.  If  it  hadn't  been  holiday 
yesterday,  and  we  all  out,  I'm  afraid  the  cherry  trees  would  have  looked 
foolish  this  morning. 

<PKET.>  I  can  at  least  offer  some  to  my  charming  neighbor,  <  Widow 
Wantmore>. 

Gus.  [Aside]  Dear  me!  Dear  me!  If  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
come  this  road  with  his  offerings. 

<PRET.>  They  are  the  emblem  of  the  rosy  lips  and  cheeks  of  the  love- 
liest of  widows.  To  her  they  go— the  fruits  of  spring  are  the  fit  offerings  of 
love.  My  heart  pants  for  the  happy  moment  of  wedlock  when  our  two 
establishments  may  be  one. 

Gus.  [Apart]  An  excellent  idea.  Then  my  legs  and  arms  will  be  safe,  and 
I  can  see  my  wife  without  danger  to  my  neck. 

<PRET.>  I  trust  at  our  appointed  meeting  presently  behind  Primrose 
Hill  we  shall  be  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Gus.  [Apart]  Hallo!  Another  rendezvous.  This  is  a  day  of  business  and 
there  can't  be  any  harm  in  taking  after  our  teachers. 

<PRET.>  With  this  ladder,  which  I  kept  out  of  its  place  on  purpose, 
let's  see,  if  by  chance,  she  may  be  in  the  garden. 

•    Gus.  [Apart]    I  don't  wish  the  man  any  harm,  but  if  he  could  only  be 
taken  blind  now. 

<PRET.>    Now  to  mount  and  see  if  she  be  there. 

Gus.  [Apart]  Bless  us!  If  he  isn't  coming!  I've  half  a  mind  to  throw  this 
handful  of  dust  in  his  eyes. 

<PRET.>    Stay.  First  let  me  make  sure  there's  no  one  looking. 
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Gus.  [Apart]    Oh,  you  needn't  look  for  trouble. 

<PRET.>  Should  I  be  seen,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  get  out  of  the 
scrape.  [Places  his  ladder  and  his  basket  near  the  wall  and  regards  on  all 
sides} 

Gus.  [Seeing  the  ladder"]  Nor  I.  [He  descends  by  the  ladder,  while  Mr. 
Prettyman  loo^s  out  to  see  if  anybody  is  coming— ta\es  some  cherries  from 
the  basket  and  escapes,  exclaiming]  It's  a  bad  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways. 
Thank  you,  sir,  very  much  obliged  to  you!  Beelzebub  is  the  schoolboy's 
friend.  Victory!  [Exit] 

<PRET.>  [Alone]  Now  there's  nothing  to  be  feared.  I  am  alone  and 
may  sigh  freely.  He  must  be  clever  that  can  catch  me  tripping,  for  what  1 
want  in  steadiness  I  make  up  in  caution.  If  you'd  planned  a  century,  you 
couldn't  have  done  it  more  effectually.  [He  goes  up  the  ladder  softly  to  see  if 
<  Widow  Wantmore>  is  in  the  garden,  as  Pauline  enters  on  the  other  side 
with  a  little  parcel} 

PAUL.  'Tis  time  Gustave  was  at  his  post.  Oh!  How  he  frightened  me!  It's 
Mr.  Prettyman's  ugly  moon  face  peeping  over  the  wall.  [She  hides  in  the  little 
bower}  Is  he  too  coming  after  clothes  to  turn  himself  into  a  girl?  [Enter 
<iWidow  Wantmore^>] 

<  WID.  W.>  [Thinking  herself  alone]  'Tis  near  my  dearest  Prettyman's 
appointed  hour.  How  my  poor  heart  palpitates! 

PAUL.  [In  the  bower]  I  see  young  fools  are  not  the  only  fools.  I  hope  she 
won't  come  here  to  cool  herself  in  this  bower;  I  don't  want  much  to  be 
caught  by  Mrs.  Wantmore. 

<WiD.W.>  No  obstacle,  I  think,  can  now  prevent  our  marriage.  I 
wish  it  may  take  place  before  the  week  is  over.  [Mr.  <Prettyman>  listens 
and  expresses  his  joy] 

PAUL.     <  Widow  Wantmore  >  is  in  a  hurry. 

<WiD.  W.>    Widowhood  makes  one  sad  and  pouting. 

PAUL.    She  expects  a  husband  will  make  her  merry. 

<Wn>.  W.>  I  think  now  I  may  go  and  fear  nothing — all  the  girls  are 
at  their  studies — 

PAUL.    Present  company  always  excepted — 

<Wip.  W.>    Making  the  most  of  their  time  in  youth — 

PAUL.    While  you  make  the  most  of  yours  in  age. 

<Wm.  W.>I  hasten  to  renew  the  memory  of  former  bliss.  But  let  me 
beware  of  being  seen,  lest  somebody  should  suspect  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing at  the  bottom. 

<PRET.>  [Leaning  over]  Somebody  don't  suspect  there's  something  at 
the  top — 
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<WiD.W.>  [Surprised]  Bless  me!  How  you  disturbed  my  tender 
nerves.  They  have  been  so  long  in  repose  that  these  sudden  jerks  quite  over- 
power them. 

<PRET.>  Joy  of  my  heart!  I  have  brought  this  basket  of  cherries,  ripe 
as  my  affection  and  blooming  as  my  hopes,  as  a  tender  pledge — [<  Apart, 
looking  at  the  basket  as  she  ta{es  if>  ]  Hey!  What!  Why  they're  half  gone—- 
the birds  have  been  to  the  feast  without  an  invitation. 

<  WID.  W.>  Oh,  most  accomplished  of  true  lovers!  None  other  can  hope 
to  reach  the  elevation  to  which  you  dare  aspire.  When  you  have  mounted, 
the  ladder  must  be  drawn  away. 

<PRET.>  [Grasping  the  wall]  Lord  bless  me!  I  hope  not,  I — Stupid 
head  that  I  have!  Pray,  forgive  me.  My  nervousness  had  got  the  start  of  my 
imagination  and  I  took  your  compliment  too  literally.  Tell  me,  lovely  top  of 
the  class  of  my  affections,  are  you  ready?  Shall  we  adjourn  instantly  to 
Primrose  Hill? 

<WiD.W.>  I  am  yours  at  discretion;  and  when  I  have  given  some 
few  trifling  orders,  we  meet  to  roam  in  Love's  Elysium,  beyond  the  Regent's 
Park. 

<PRET.>     Then  swift  I  haste  to  hide  the  ladder — 

<WiD.  W.>  Aye,  avoid  exciting  suspicions.  People  are  so  censorious! 
There  is  no  harm  in  these  dovelike  meetings,  but  there's  great  harm  in  their 
being  known.  We  must  be  secret,  love.  The  morals  of  the  rising  generation 
'tis  for  us  to  keep. 

<PRET.>  Adieu,  most  lovely  of  the  boarding  school  mistresses  of  the 
barrier  of  the  virtues. 

<WiD.W.>  Fie!  Fie!  Funny  man!  You  make  me  blush  and  feel  so 
odd- 

<PRET,>  Loveliest  of  the  New  Road  schoolmistresses,  adieu!  Adieu! 
Adieu! 

<WiD.W.>  Most  amiable  of  the  teachers  of  Middlesex!  Farewell! 
But  for  one  moment,  farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell!  [Prettyman  goes  off  with 
his  ladder  and  Widow  Want-more  with  her  basket  of  cherries] 

PAUL.  [Alone]  They're  gone  at  last!  And  the  cherries  too,  unluckily;  for, 
next  to  Gustave,  they're  what  I  like  best.  Now  for  the  signal  agreed  on.  Let's 
see.  What  shall  I  give  to  him  ?  Yes,  my  song  of  the  "Tomtit  and  the  Owl." 
That  exactly  suits.  The  ugly  owl  is  Mr.  Prettyman;  and  the  nice  little  tomtit 
is  I.  [Sings] 

Waiting  her  lover  a  tomtit  sighed, 
When  all  of  a  sudden  an  owl  she  spy'd 
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And  fluttered  and  hid  in  dismay. 
Till  the  owl  flew  off;  and  she  sang,  "Don't  fear, 
For  now,  little  tomtit,  the  coast  is  clear, 

And  that  fright  of  an  owl's  gone  away."  [Enter  Gustave  from  the  other 
side  with  two  of  his  schoolfellows] 

Gus.  [To  the  boys,  who  seem  afraid  to  approach]    Don't  be  afraid. 
PAUL.  [After  having  listened]    I  don't  hear  him.  Oh!  He's  unfaithful 
I'll  go  away  this  minute. 

Gus.  [To  the  schoolfellows]  Nonsense!  Should  they  catch  us,  we  shall 
only  get  a  few  lashes. 

PAUL.  [Continuing]  'T would  be  only  what  such  conduct  deserves.  To 
forget  his  appointment!  That's  encouraging  at  any  rate.  I  suppose  that's  a 
way  with  husbands,  for  Mama's  always  finding  fault  with  Papa's  falling 
short  in  his  duty. 

Gus.  [To  the  schoolfellows]  Hush!  Hush!  I  hear  her!  I'm  sure  'tis  her 
voice! 

PAUL.    I'll  try  again  and  see  if  he'll  answer.  [[Sings]] 
The  tomtit  listens,  but  hears  no  reply; 
And  though  at  the  slight  she  could  almost  cry, 
No  reproaches  her  pangs  betray; 
And  she  only  sings — "Why  linger  from  me, 
Since  now,  little  tomtit,  the  coast  is  free, 
And  that  fright  of  an  owl's  gone  away?" 

Gus.    Pauline,  here's  your  faithful  tomtit;  and  he  would  sing  too,  dear 
wife,  and  tell  his  love  in  music,  if  he  only  knew  how. 
PAUL.    Have  you  got  my  bundle?  Here's  yours. 

Gus.  [Throwing  the  parcel  over  the  wall]  Here's  the  breeches.  Don  them 
and  wear  them. 

PAUL.  [The  same]    Here's  the  petticoats.  Catch! 
Gus.    You'll  be  astonished  to  find  how  I'll  manage  'em. 
PAUL.  [Aside]    These  clothes  will  give  me  courage,  and  I  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  boys  before  he  thinks.  [Singing  heard  behind  the  scenes]  Hush! 
There's  somebody  coming.  [Loo^s  out]  I'll  go  and  dress  in  the  bower.  [She 
enters  the  bower] 

Gus.  Now  for  my  gown.  I'll  rig  it  on;  and  'twill  make  me  twice  as  full 
of  tricks  as  ever. 

<BoY.>    That's  a  bold  word. 

Gus.  And  then  my  little  coz  will  soon  see  what  I  can  do.  You  shall  be 
my  lady's  maid,  if  you're  sly  enough.  [He  opens  the  parcel  that  Pauline  threw 
over.  Enter  <ijac^o^>9  in  the  girls'  garden f  with  a  great  basket] 
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JACK.  Now  the  Widow  Wantmore  is  gone,  is  my  time  to  seek  my  lassie. 
I've  got  something  here  that  will  do  her  business. 

Gus.  [Finding  a  little  fared  in  his  robe}  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  o£  pins. 

JACK,    A  dainty  treat  as  ever  a  wench  got. 

Gus.  [To  his  comrades]    That's  what  one  may  call  showing  forethought. 

JACK.  I  have  lined  my  basket  in  great  style.  The  weight  shows  that  I  can 
do  things  as  they  should  be  done. 

Gus.  [To  his  comrades]  Come!  Don't  prick  your  mistress.  Settle  the 
scarf.  There!  Don't  I  look  well?  Now  really  one  would  scarcely  find  a  pin's 
difference  between  me  and  Pauline — 

JACK.  [Feeling  his  pockets]  What  in  the  name  of  nonsense  have  I  done 
with  the  key?  'Tisn't  in  this  pocket;  nor  in  this.  Can  I  have  lost  it?  Stay — I 
must  run  and  see — I  hope  I  haven't  lost  it.  There's  no  getting  in  without 
the  key.  [Goes  out] 

Gus.  [Eying  the  way]  What  a  shame  the  boys  shouldn't  be  all  here  to 
make  a  ladder  for  me  again!  Even  on  your  shoulders,  I  shouldn't  be  tall 
enough  to  reach  the  top. 

PAUL.  [Who,  dressing  in  the  bower,  has  heard  Jac\o]  So!  So!  Set  a  rogue 
to  catch  a  rogue.  I've  found  out  two  plots  by  means  of  mine;  and  in  return 
for  what  you've  stolen  from  the  girls  to  treat  old  Prudence  Hornbook  with, 
you  shall  have  a  treat  you  don't  expect.  Fll  teach  you  to  filch  from  the  girls' 
larder.  Now  I'm  a  boy,  I'll  play  the  devil.  Let  me  look,  first. 

Gus,  [To  his  two  schoolfellows]    Boys,  I've  got  something  in  my  head! 

<Boy.>    Is  it  possible! 

CGus.H  This  well  you  see  goes  through  the  wall.  I'll  get  into  the  bucket, 
you'll  let  rne  down,  and  I'll  get  up  in  the  other  bucket.  There's  no  other  way 
of  getting  to  my  wife;  but,  mind  you,  no  tricks.  [The  boys  let  him  down] 

PAUL.  [After  a  moment's  thought]  The  dress  begins  to  produce  its  effect, 
and  I'll  save  Miss  <  Prudence  >  an  indigestion,  by  tossing  all  the  things  in 
this  basket  into  the  well.  Gustave,  I'm  sure,  couldn't  do  better  himself.  [She 
empties  ]ac\o'$  pannier  into  the  well,  while  Gustave  is  in  it]  Here  comes 
Jacko — now  to  hide.  [Returns  into  the  bower.  Enter  ]ac\o  with  the  \ey] 

JACK.  I  was  afraid  'twas  lost.  [Trying  to  put  it  in]  It  put  me  in  such  a 
tremble.  Bless  me,  how  odd!  I  can't  do  it.  I — 

PAUL.  [While  he  opens  the  gate]  I  said  I'd  have  a  coach  when  I  got  my 
husband  and  now  for  my  first  ride.  [She  gets  into  the  basket.  ]ac\o  carries 
her  into  the  boys'  side.  He  is  no  sooner  out,  <than>  Gustave  comes  out  of 
the  wall  on  the  girls'  side.  The  schoolfellows  of  Gustave  are  concealed  behind 
the  little  gate  when  facfy  enters,  and  save  themselves  unperceived] 
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JACK.  [On  the  boys'  side]  It  seems  heavier  than  when  I  brought  it— 
'troth,  there's  a  good  supply  though.  There's  enough  even  in  this  little 
basket  to  amuse  the  whole  school. 

Gus.  [In  the  girls  school]  Dear  me!  Dear  me!  Which  of  the  fair  damsels 
was  it  that  gave  me  this  treat?  Where's  my  wife?  Really,  there's  a  bunch 
coming  on  my  forehead  already.  Bottles,  cakes,  pies!  Though  I  got  the 
touch,  I  couldn't  get  the  taste,  there's  the  mischief. 

JACK.    Here  I  am  to  wait  for  my  beauty — 

Gus.    I  got  it  over  the  head— 

JACK.    It's  a  long  time  since  that  happened  to  me  for  the  first  time. 

Gus.  The  worst  of  all  is  that  it  went  by  my  nose  without  my  being  able 
to  catch  it  on  the  way. 

JACK.  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  speak.  Faith,  'tis  a  little  girl  escaped 
from  study.  Attention,  friend  Jacko,  attention.  [He  steals  into  the  girls'  side 
and  shuts  the  little  gate]  I  was  not  deceived. 

Gus.  [Thinking  himself  alone]  I'm  lonesome  here — je  m'ennuis.  Let's 
hunt  for  Pauline. 

JACK.  [Taking  Gustave  for  a  little  girl]  What  is  it  you're  doing  there, 
miss  ? 

Gus.  [Apart]  Aye,  aye.  It  is  not  he  I  expected.  [Aloud  and  counterfeiting 
her  voice}  I — am — doing — nothing. 

JACK.  That's  the  very  thing  I'm  finding  fault  with.  Can't  you  embroider, 
scallop,  knit? 

Gus.    It  would  be  fine  fun  to  see  me  knitting. 

JACK.  It's  play  that  has  made  you  quit  your  work.  Fie,  miss,  play!  That  it 
is  that's  so  pernicious  for  young  folks.  Miss,  remember,  there's  nothing  so  bad 
as  play.  [Draws  out  his  pocket  handkerchief.  A  pacJ^  of  cards  drops  out  of  his 
pocket] 

Gus.  [Laughing]    So  it  seems.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

JACK.  [Embarrassed]  Well,  what  of  that?  If  I  do  carry  cards  in  my 
pocket,  it's  only  because  I  want  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  such  wild 
young  things  as  you;  not  for  my  own  use,  I  assure  you,  not  for  my  own  use. 

Gus.  [Aside]    No,  for  the  amusement  of  Miss  Prudence  Hornbook. 

JACK.  [<Coughing>]  That  if  I  had  the  same  in  my  pocket,  'twasn't  to 
play,  but  only  to  draw  the  cards  [Apart]  with  Miss  <  Prudence  >.  [Aloud] 
Help  me,  pray,  gather  them  up.  [They  gather  them,  and  when  Jacfo  has 
them  allf  Gustave  strides  them  up  out  of  his  hands] 

PAUL.  [Coming  out  of  the  basket]  I  think  I  may  venture.  [LooT(s  all 
around  her]  Yes.  Gustave!  Gustave!  Not  here!  Where  shall  I  go  then? 
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Where  is  he  likely  to  be?  I  have  it— in  the  orchard!  I  dare  say  he's  in  the 
orchard—  [She  is  going.  <Prudence>  meets  and  stops  her.  <Prudence> 
has  a  basket  containing  everything  necessary  for  laying  a  table  for  two} 

<PRU.>  Aha!  In  the  orchard  indeed!  So,  sir,  you're  for  going  to  rob  the 
orchard,  are  you? 

PAUL.  [Aside]    Unlucky.  Hang  it! 

<PRU.>  Little  rascal.  Tis  for  that  you  quit  study.  This  it  is  to  have  con- 
fidence in  these  young  gentlemen. 

PAUL.  [Apart]    Ah!  If  I  was  a  girl. 

<PRU.>    You'd  better  go  and  mind  your  Latin — 

PAUL.    That  would  be  all  Greek  to  me. 

<PRU.>    Instead  of  quitting  your  studies  to  hunt  after  green  fruit. 

PAUL.    If  I  like  green  fruit,  what's  that  to  you? 

<PRU.>  What  a  shocking  thing  it  is  to  love  gormandizing.  Imitate  me. 
I  think  of  nothing  but  my  work — and  my  hands  are  always  full  of  work. 
[She  draws  her  wor\  from  her  sac\.  Biscuits  drop  out  of  it] 

PAUL.    Ha!  Ha!  And  your  pockets  of  cake! 

<PRU.>  Come,  none  of  your  rigs  upon  me,  young  gentleman.  Here 
comes  somebody  that  will  cure  your  laughing.  Here's  the  fencing  master,  Mr. 
Carte-and-Tierce. 

JACK.  [To  Gustave]  So,,  so,  you're  for  staying  with  your  hands  before 
you  ?  Luckily,  here's  somebody  that  will  prevent  your  legs  from  following  so 
bad  an  example.  Here  comes  Mr.  Pirouette,  the  dancing  master. 

Gus.  So,  now  they're  for  making  me  dance?  Luckily  all  the  masters  that 
come  here  are  paid  villainously  and  dance  as  badly  as  they  are  paid.  So,  now 
for  it.  They  say  one  false  step  leads  to  another;  and  I'm  in  a  fair  way  to  prove 
it  true.  [Enter  <Pirouette>.  In  coming  he  salutes  Gustave,  whom  he  ta\es 
for  a  young  girl  and  puts  him  in  position  for  his  lesson  of  dancing] 

<PRU.>  [To  the  fencing  master]  Mr.  Carte-and-Tierce,  pray,  dispatch 
this  lesson  as  quick  as  you  can;  you'll  oblige  me  very  much,  and  if  you  can 
give  two  thrusts  at  a  time,  you'll  get  through  the  faster. 

JACK.  [To  the  master]  I've  a  very  particular  affair  to  attend  to,  and  if  you 
could  only  contrive,  make  her  dance  double— 

<PRU.>  [To  Pauline,  who  doesn't  wish  to  ta\e  her  lesson]  Mind  your 
duty,  I  tell  you,  sir.  On  guard! 

JACK.  [To  Gustave]  Come,  miss,  take  your  position.  [Gustave  and  <P/>- 
ouette*>  dance  on  one  side,  while  Pauline  and  <iCarte~and-Tierce*>  fence 
on  the  other.  The  fencing  and  the  pas  de  deux  are  arranged  on  the  air—] 
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<JACK  and  PRU.>  C[&flg"]H 

No  wry  faces; 
Take  your  places. 
On  guard!  So! 
Point  your  toe! 
Come  now!  Show 
All  your  graces, 

<JACK.>  E,[Sings]^    To  caper  in  tune  take  care! 
<PRU.>  L[SingsY\    Of  his  long  sword  thrust  beware! 
<JACK.>  t[Sings]1    That's  very  well!  She  takes  it  with  docility! 
<PRU.>  t[Smgs]l    That's  very  well!  He  does  it  with  facility! 
[To  Pauline]     It  is  good,  from  the  age  most  tender, 

To  learn  to  defend 

One's  honor,  one's  honor; 

'Tis  I  who  announce  it  to  you: 

Yes,  honor;  yes,  honor! 

<JACK.>  [Regarding  Gustave  dancing}    That  one  don't  weigh  an  ounce. 
<PRU.>  [Continuing  \Jier  song]]    To  happiness  ought  to  conduct  you. 
<JACK  and  PRU.>    This  lesson  ought  to  suffice. 
<JACK.>  [To  the  dancing  master]    Tis  enough;  finish;  twirl  away;  and 

part. 

<PRU.>  [[Simultaneously;  to  the  fencing  master]*]  'Tis  enough;  finish; 
piroutez;  and  part.  [The  masters  go  out  each  on  his  own  side,  and  the  chil- 
dren return  to  their  classes} 

JACK.  [Opening  the  little  gate}    Is  the  gentle  Prudence  Hornbook  visible? 

<PRU.>    Always,  to  the  eyes  of  love. 

JACK.  In  this  case,  you  are  so  for  me.  [He  enters]  You  may  see,  by  the 
basket  there,  that  I've  been  here  before. 

<PRU.>    Yes,  Mr.  Jacko. 

JACK.  Then,  my  dearest  Prudence,  it  will  be  prudent  for  us  to  make  the 
most  of  our  time.  This  basket  is  my  representative— 

<PRU.>    Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  You're  very  facetious— because?— because?— 

JACK.  I  see  you  take— aye,  my  baskets  contain  a  proof  of  that— guess— go 
on.  He!  He!  Guess  now— 

<PRU.>    Because— it's— full  of  good  things. 

QACK.]  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Your  compliment  quite  over  powers  me.  Let's  set  to 
work,  my  dear.  We'll  fill  our  bellies,  while  we're  emptying  our  hearts:  that's 
what  they  call  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

[PRU.]    But  an't  you  afraid? 
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CjACK.3  Pshaw!  The  larder  is  well  lined;  and  they'll  never  see  what  I've 
taken. 

[PRuJ  So  I  should  fancy.  [They  both  arrange  the  cover  while  Pauline 
comes  on] 

PAUL.  [Aside]  I'm  sure  that  this  is  very  tiresome.  One  would  almost  think 
'twas  done  apurpose.  I  can't  find  Gustave,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  back 
into  my  school.  [Seeing  the  little  door  standing  open]  This  little  gate  is  open! 
By  what  wonder!  What  do  I  see — Jacko  and  <Prudence> — 

JACK.  Oh!  Miss  Hornbook,  my  love  begins  to  grow  impatient.  [Trying  to 
fyss  her] 

£PRU  J    You  men  are  always  so  violent. 

QACK.H    That's  too  much!  Prudence! 

PAUL.  [Apart]  Let's  leave  them  and  let  us  in — Their  meeting  will  always 
have  been  good  for  me  for  something.  [She  passes  from  the  other  side.  Gus- 
tave at  this  moment  arrives  and  stops  < her>  ] 

Gus.  [To  Pauline]  Wife!  Dearest  wife!  Do  I  hold  thee  in  my  arms! 
[Kisses  her] 

<PRU.>  [To  Jacfo]  You  must  not — shall  not  take  what  Prudence  for- 
bids— \Jac\o  pisses  her] 

Gus.  Hallo!  There's  an  echo  in  these  parts.  [Pauline  maJ^es  a  sign  for  him 
to  be  silent  and  shows  him  the  gardener  and  the  housekeeper]  Jacko  and 
< Prudence >!  Ha!  Ha!  I'll  spoil  your  sport, 

JACK.  [To  <Prudence*>  ]  Now,  I  can  eat  twice  as  much.  [He  goes  for  his 
basket] 

PAUL.  [Low]  Stay.  I've  a  notion  how  we  can  tease  'em.  If  they  catch  us, 
we  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  We  must  be  beforehand  and  turn  the  tables 
on  'em.  Do  you  keep  the  reticule  of  Prudence,  while  I  take  possession  of  the 
hat  of  Jacko.  Very  well.  That  done,  do  you  go  and  bring  out  all  the  girls 
while  I  fetch  the  boys. 

Gus.    But  what  to  do  ?  Hey  ? 

PAUL.  You  shall  see,  when  the  time  comes.  Now,  you  two  that  are  always 
telling  tales  to  bring  us  poor  scholars  into  scrapes,  look  to  yourselves  and  get 
out  of  your  own  scrape  as  you  can.  \Gustave  enters  on  the  side  of  the  boys 
and  Pauline  on  the  girls] 

<PRU.>  [At  table]    The  table's  ready,  now,  for  the  provisions. 

JACK.  And  the  provisions  for  the  table.  Now — [Lifting  the  basket]  Powers 
of  mischief!  Has  the  devil  been  here?  [Apart] 

<PRU.>  What  ails  you?  Come,  hand  out  the  eatables.  What  have  you 
got? 

<JACK.>    Nothing.  There's  the  mischief. 
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<PRU.>    Nothing,  what  does  that  mean? 

<JACK.>  I  wish  it  meant  nothing;  but  unluckily  'tis  too  true.  And,  really, 
ma'am,  as  the  basket  was  so  long  here,  when  I  was  not  here,  and  so  full  when 
it  came  here,  it  appears  exceedingly  odd  that  it  should  be  as  empty  as  I  find 
it  here.  Very  odd  indeed! 

<PRU.>  Come,  come,  sir.  I  don't  understand  such  sidelong  insinuations. 
Pray,  sir,  dare  you  fancy  that  I  ever  dreamt  of  going  near  your  trumpery 
basket. 

<JACK.>  Trumpery,  indeed!  Somebody  more  favored  has  no  doubt  been 
regaled  with  what  you  call  my  trumpery,  which  is  ten  times  better  than  all 
your  trumpery  professions  of  love;  and  I'd  have  you  to  know,  ma'am,  once 
for  all  ma'am — I  am  in  such  a  rage! 

<PRU.>     I  am  in  such  a  fury!  [A  noise  heard  outside] 

JACK.    Bless  my  heart,  what's  that? 

<PRU.>     Tis  Mr.  Prettyman! 

JACK.    'Tis  Mrs.  Wantmore! 

[PRU  J    Hide  the  basket. 

QACK.]    Clear  the  table. 

<PRU.>  And  clear  your  brow.  Look  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances.  [During  the  quarrel  of  ]ac\p  and  <Prudence>,  Pauline 
and  Gustave  come  in,  one  at  the  head  of  the  girls  and  the  other  the  boys.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  noise,  they  both  run  off,  the  little  boys  in  the  girls'  school,  and 
the  little  girls  in  the  boys'  school  ]ac\o  has  shut  the  little  door,  and  <Pru- 
dence>  set  to  wor\,  so  that  <Prettyman>  and  <Widow  Wantmore>,  in 
returning,  <find>  all  in  the  most  perfect  tranquillity] 

<PRET.>  Miss  Hornbook,  has  everything  gone  as  it  should  do  since  I 
went  out? 

<PRU.>  Yes,  sir,  everything  [Aside}  excepting  my  treat-  [Aloud]  Your 
pupils  have  studied  as  they  generally  do;  I  haven't  let  them  a  minute  out  of 
sight. 

<WiD.W.>     Well,  Jacko,  have  my  girls  behaved  well? 

<JACK.>  Aye,  ma'am,  they've  been  as  well  behaved  as  girls  can  be;  I've 
never  taken  eyes  off  'em. 

<WiD.W.>  Then  they  shall  have  half  an  hour's  more  recreation  than 
usual.  Call  them.  [Exit]ac\o] 

<PRET.>  I  must  give  the  young  gentlemen  a  proof  of  my  satisfaction. 
Call  'em.  [Exit  <Prudence>.  He  \noc\s  at  the  little  gate]  Neighbor! 

<  WID.  W.  >    Neighbor ! 

<PRET.>  Thanks  to  Heaven,  we  are  got  back  without  anybody  suspect- 
ing the  least  thing. 
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<WiD.  W.>    All's  gone  on  gloriously  in  my  absence. 

<PRET.>    My  boys  are  coming.  Silence! 

<Wm.  W.>  Hush!  Here  are  my  girls.  [During  this  scene,  the  children 
appear  on  the  two  sides  and  range  in  one  line] 

<PRET.>  [Turning]    What  do  I  see! 

< WID.  W.>  [The  same]    What  does  this  mean! 

<PRET.>     My  boys  are  all  little  girls. 

<WiB.  W.>    My  girls  are  all  boys. 

JACK.  [Astonished]  Why,  ma'am— I—- 
PAUL. [Low  to  ]ac\o]  Silence,  or  I  show  your  hat  which  I  took  while  you 
were  with  Prudence  Hornbook. 

<PRU.>  [Arriving]    Oh,  Heavens!  What  can  have  transformed— 

Gus.  [Low  to  <Prudence>  ]  Don't  say  a  word,  or  I'll  show  your  reticule 
which  I  took  while  you  were  making  love  to  <Jacko>. 

<WiD.  W.>     And  pray,  sir,  is  this  your  discretion? 

<PRET.>    Pray  madam,  is  this  your  prudence? 

PAUL.  [Low  to  Jac^p]  Mention  Mr.  Prettyman's  cherries  to  her— shell  be 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

Gus.  [Low  to  <Prudence>}  Mention  behind  Primrose  Hill.  She  and 
you'll  get  oS  in  triumph. 

JACK.  [To  <Widow  Wantmore>]  I  are  guilty,  'tis  true,  but  when  I  saw 
that  basket  of  cherries  that — 

<WiD.  W.>  [Rapidly}    Hush,  and  I'll  increase  your  salary. 

<PRU.>  [To  <Mr.  Prettyman>]  I  know,  sir,  that  I  am  greatly  to 
blame,  but,  inspired  by  the  example  set  behind  Primrose  Hill— 

<PRET.>  [Rapidly]  Silence,  and  111  double  your  wages.  [At  the  little 
gate]  Neighbor! 

<Wn>.W.>    Neighbor! 

<PRET.>  There's  been  some  mistake  in  the  schools  during  our  absence. 
The  schools  have  been  changed,  and  they  must  be  changed  back  again.  Aye! 
Very  well!  And  now,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  remember  there's  to  be  no 
scandal  talked  about  Mr.  Prettyman  and  Mrs.  Wantmore,  for  they  are  about 
to  be  married,  and  you  shall  all  come  to  the  wedding.  \Jac\o  opens  the  little 
door.  The  girls  go  in  on  one  side,  and  the  boys  on  the  other,  to  the  tune  of 
"Lou,  lout  laf  laissez  les  frapper"} 

Gus.  Faith,  boarding  schools  forever,  but  if  I  had  daughters,  they  should 
never  go  to  them.  [Apart]  In  the  meantime,  I  will  go  see  my  wife  when  I 
like. 

JACK.  [To  Pauline]  Little  slyboots,  you  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  nicely, 
after  all. 
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PAUL.  What  would  you  have,  my  poor  Jacko?  Abuses  slide  into  all  things. 
But  it  must  be  allowed,  if  in  our  boarding  schools  nothing  is  learnt,  at  least 
we  amuse  ourselves,  nicely.  [Apart]  I  shall  see  Gustave  as  often  as  I  like. 

<PRU.>  When  I  think  of  their  tricks,  I  cannot  help  doing  justice  to  the 
progress  which  young  folks  make. 

[PAUL.]  What  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be  if  all  our  friends  should  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  benefit  by  the  advantage  and  come  to  our  boarding 
schools. 

CGusJ  That  might  be  too  much  to  ask.  One  thing,  however,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  beg:  that  such  as  do  come,  may  be  indulgent  and  treat  us  as  their  chil- 
dren. 

<  ALL  TOGETHER  >  [  [Si ng]  3 
Youth 

Has  too  much  address  by  half 
And  I  confess 

That  in  these  times 
One  may  say  "There  are  no  children." 
PAUL.  E[Sings]3  More  than  one  master,  in  this  abode, 
Makes  to  himself  each  day  a  duty 
To  teach  us,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
What  it  takes  a  year  to  know. 
Nowadays  a  girl,  I  boast  of  it, 
At  ten  years  has  the  instruction 
Which  she  had  not  formerly  till  thirty 
And  owes  it  to  her  boarding  school. 
CALL  TOGETHER  [S/«£]3    Youth,  etc. 
PAUL.  C[5/fl£j]H  If  the  public,  our  great  masters, 

Should  abstain  from  certain  flattering  sounds 
Our  boarding  schools  might  be  perhaps 
A  school  for  our  authors : 
But  what  fortunate  chance 
If,  charmed  by  our  union, 
It  should  desire  all  the  year 
To  come  to  our  boarding  school. 
PAUL  [and]  Gus.  [[Smg"]]] 

If  youth 

Has  some  address, 
Do  you,  gentlemen,  be  indulgent. 
Treat  us  as  your  children. 
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THE  autograph  manuscript  of  The  Two  Sons-in-Law,  dated  London, 
March  26,  1824,  is  in  the  Harvard  collection. 
How  long  Payne  had  been  working  on  his  unacted  comedy  The  Two 
Sons-in-Law  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Its  source,  fitienne's  LesDeuxGendres, 
had  long  been  available  to  him,  as  it  had  been  performed  first  on  August  n, 
1810,  at  the  Theatre-Fran^ais,  and  published  the  same  year,  fitienne's  comedy 
had  become  famous  partly  through  the  publicity  gained  during  the  contro- 
versy over  its  originality  and  partly  through  its  literary  merit.  Although  it  is 
true  that  the  central  situation,  which  is  much  like  the  Lear  theme,  is  an  old 
one,  yet  as  fitienne  rightly  informs  his  critics,  he  modernizes  it.  Interest  in  the 
much  discussed  play  was  so  great  that  only  a  few  nights  after  the  opening, 
Napoleon  ordered  it  to  be  performed  before  the  court  at  St.  Cloud;  and 
gradually  it  became  a  repertory  piece.  The  virtue  of  the  play  is  the  realistic 
treatment  of  setting  and  character,  as  the  action  takes  place  in  the  Paris  of 
Etienne's  day  and  develops  with  a  convincing  struggle  between  the  ambitious 
sons-in-law  and  the  disillusioned  old  man.  The  illusion  of  reality,  however, 
in  a  domestic  play  seems  somewhat  limited  by  the  use  of  the  rhymed  alex- 
andrines. 

Although  Payne  shows  originality  in  the  substitution  of  prose  for  verse, 
otherwise  he  follows  the  French  closely  and  does  not  Anglicize  setting  and 
character.  If  he  had  done  so  he  might  have  been  able  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  Londoner  of  his  day  as  fitienne  did  that  of  the  contemporary  Parisian. 


CHARACTERS 

DUPRE,  a  retired  merchant 

DERVIERE,  a  rich  capitalist,  Dupre's  son-in-law 

DALAINVILLE,  a  man  in  office,  Dupre's  son-in-law 

FREMONT,  an  old  ship  broker,  former  partner  of  Dupr£ 

CHARLES,  godson  of  Dupre 

COMTOIS,  servant  of  Dupre 

LAFLEUR,  valet  de  chambre  of  Dalainville 

CHAMPAGNE,  servant  of  Derviere 

MME.  DALAINVILLE,  daughter  of  Dupre 

AMELIE,  daughter  of  Derviere  and  granddaughter  of  Duprt 

THE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  PARIS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1824 


ACT  I. 

SCENE:  Dalainville's  <.drawing-room.  Enter  Dupr£}  followed  by  Comtois.^> 

DUP.  Well,  what  is  this  mighty  affair  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about? 
Out  with  it. 

COM.    A  moment's  patience,  master,  and  don't  be  angry  with  me. 

DUP.    Why  should  I  be  angry  with  you,  hey? 

COM.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Pray,  sir,  since  I  have  been  in  your 
service,  have  you  ever  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  me? 

DUP.  Complaint?  No,  not  I.  I  always  found  you  one  of  the  most  cir- 
cumspect and  faithful  of  servants  and  always  spoke  of  you  as  such. 

COM.  I  thank  you,  master,  from  my  soul.  Still,  sir,  much  as  I  value  you 
and  your  service,  I  must  beg  you  would  favor  me  by  looking  out  for  some- 
body to  fill  my  place. 

DUP.    To  fill  your  place? 

COM.    Yes,  master,  and  that  without  delay. 

DUP.    And  what  has  put  that  into  your  head,  hey? 

COM.    My  attachment  to  you,  sir. 

DUP.    You  take  an  odd  way  of  showing  it. 

COM.  Certainly,  sir,  you  never  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  be  dissatisfied. 
There  is  not  a  <more  pleasant  service  any  where  >  and  it  would  have 
<been>  my  pride  <to  have  remained  with  you  and>  to  have  ended  my 
days  beneath  your  roof  with  yourself  at  home  under  it;  but,  unluckily  for 
both  of  us,  sir,  that  is  no  longer  the  case;  and  out  of  the  house  I  must  go. 
I  can't  stand  what  I  am  obliged  to  see.  Ah,  sir,  how  unlike  you  are  those  two 
sons-in-law  of  yours,  since  they  are  become  the  possessors  of  your  fortune! 
Try  as  I  may,  do  the  best  I  can  to  satisfy  them,  everything  is  done  wrong, 
I'm  lazy  and  ungain<ly> !  If  there's  a  blunder  made,  it's  put  upon  my  shoul- 
ders! The  weakest  party  is  always  sure  to  be  the  oppressed  one.  I  was  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world  while  you  had  your  wealth  in  your  own  hands;  but  now 
that  you  have  nothing,  I  am  good  for  nothing.  The  agreeable  additions  of 
"Blockhead!  Knave!  Blackguard!"  are  the  most  punctually  paid  of  all  my 
wages!  In  short,  I  am  the  scapegoat  of  the  establishment.  I  have  nobody  to 
speak  a  kind  word  for  me  but  you,  master,  and  remonstrate  as  you  may,  who 
is  respected  when  he  is  no  longer  feared?  You  have  given  them  your  lands, 
tenements,  furniture,  your  house,  everything  except  your  virtues. 
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DUP.    Come,  come,  I  won't  allow  these  <  exaggerations.  > 

COM.  Sir,  things  are  come  to  such  a  <pass.>  Treat  the  truth  as  you  will, 
<sir,  I  will  speak >  loudly,  too.  It  is  by  vile  arts  and  pretended  endearments 
alone  that  they  have  wheedled  you  out  of  everything.  Attachment  indeed! 
They  love  you  as  bears  love  the  traveller.  Embrace  you  to  devour!  Look  at 
'em:  how  civil,  mild,  and  submissive  they  once  were;  and  now  what  is  their 
conduct  towards  you?  First  for  the  one  we  have  just  been  staying  with— that 
canting — 

DUP.    Derviere? 

COM.    Yes,  sir,  the  greatest  miser,  to  begin  with— 

DUP.  You  calumniate  him,  Comtois.  Your  prejudices  prevent  your  seeing 
his  good  qualities.  He's  the  greatest  philanthropist  of  the  day.  There's  not  a 
charitable  committee  of  which  he  is  not  a  member;  and  scarcely  a  hospital 
over  which  he  has  not  some  direction.  He's  president  of  the  Foundling  and 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Magdalen;  and  not  a  day  passes  but  some  < praise 
from  his>  admirable  pen  appears  in  <  support  of  a  charity  >  without  show- 
ing his  name  at  the  head  <of  the  news>  paper  subscription. 

COM.  True;  but  if  he  were  obliged  <to  give  any  thing  >  to  the  subscrip- 
tions but  his  name,  I  doubt  <i£  you'd  >  ever  see  it  there.  Admirable  friend 
to  the  necessitous!  He  lends  his  pen  to  their  present  miseries,  but  keeps  his 
money  for  their  future. 

DUP.  All  the  papers  of  this  very  day  are  filled  with  praises  of  his  magnifi- 
cence! 

COM.  These  are  the  only  proofs  of  it  he  ever  pays  for!  He  has  invented 
cheap  powders  to  supply  the  place  of  meat  and  drink,  and,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  charity  begins  at  home,  carries  his  philanthropic  zeal  so  far  as  to 
make  the  first  trial  upon  his  own  servants. 

DUP.    Hey? 

COM.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir?  I  was  selected  to  begin  the  experiment. 
To  show  his  benevolence,  he  half  killed  me,  sir.  If  starvation  be  the  conse- 
quence of  your  son-in-law's  refinement,  give  me  old  fashioned  brutality :  let 
me  live! 

DUP.  Well,  well,  if  he  is  a  little  harsh  at  times,  his  daughter's  kind-heart- 
edness atones  for  her  father's  eccentricity. 

COM.  There,  indeed,  you  have  me,  sir.  The  sweet,  amiable  young  lady  is 
another  of  the  blessings  he  enjoys  without  deserving. 

DUP.  My  darling,  my  beloved  grandchild!  Oh,  it  brings  the  tears  into  my 
eyes  whenever  I  look  upon  her.  Every  turn,  look,  and  accent  so  reminds  me 
of  her  poor  mother! 

COM.    Yet  you  see  she  is  not  allowed  the  slightest  sway  in  the  house. 
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DUP.    She  is  too  young,  Comtois,  too  young. 

COM.    No,  no.  It  is  not  her  youth  they  fear;  it  is  her  good  heart. 

DUP.  Have  a  little  patience.  You'll  be  more  comfortable  presently;  ac- 
cording to  my  agreement  you  know  I  am  to  take  turns  with  my  sons-in-law, 
living  first  six  months  with  one,  then  six  months  with  the  other.  Today,  you 
know  <we  changed  our>  abode.  Dalainville's  turn  is  <now  come  and 
our>  business  here  is  to  give  him  <  notice  of  it.> 

COM.  Ah,  sir,  we  only  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  This 
change  of  dwelling  will  be  but  a  change  of  miseries.  I  can  bear  a  master's 
superciliousness  because  fortune  will  turn  men's  heads  and  is  some  palliation 
for  impertinence;  but  the  airs  and  condescension  of  the  lackeys  is  more  than 
I  can  put  up  with.  Because  I  have  not  their  sumptuous  livery,  the  whole  troop 
are  knit  together  in  conspiracy  against  me.  They  won't  let  me  eat  at  their 
table;  and  as  they  like  carousing  as  much  as  they  dislike  labor,  while  they  are 
enjoying  themselves  with  a  good  fire  and  good  wine,  I  get  nothing  but  their 
work  to  do.  I'm  the  last  in  bed  and  the  first  up;  and  when  there's  a  party 
given,  they  post  me  in  the  street  to  look  after  the  gentlemen's  carriages.  I'm 
obliged  to  obey  the  most  disobedient  of  them.  I'm  the  servant  of  all  the  ser- 
vants. If  it  is  hard  to  have  such  fellows  for  valets,  it's  ten  times  harder  to 
have  such  servants  for  masters.  In  short,  sir,  I'm  <so  badly  fed,  badly  > 
lodged,  badly  paid,  and  badly  <  clothed  that>  the  only  perquisite  I  receive 
is  blows! 

DUP.    Why  don't  you  complain  to  my  daughter? 

COM.  I,  sir!  When  you,  so  kind  and  doting  a  father  complain  to  her  to 
so  little  purpose!  She's  turned  topsy-turvy  with  the  world's  turn.  Show  and 
dress  have  taken  such  possession  of  her  heart  that  poor  nature  has  been  el- 
bowed into  a  corner  where  she  keeps  close,  like  a  debtor  for  six  days,  and  is 
rapidly  growing  into  such  habits  of  seclusion,  that  presently  she'll  forget  to 
show  her  face  even  on  a  seventh.  Your  daughter  loves  you,  no  doubt,  but  she 
loves  the  world  too,  and  that's  a  dangerous  rival.  When  you  are  announced, 
she's  always  either  practising  a  step,  or  rehearsing  some  song  to  show  off  in 
at  a  party;  for  the  fashion  of  the  times  is  to  teach  children  every < thing  ex- 
cept respect >  for  their  parents.  She  never  <came>  on  your  birthday;  and 
<I  do  not  know>  whether  it  was  illness  preven<ted  her  from>  singing 
"There's  No  Place  like  <Home,"  or  a>  splendid  party  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  matter,  of  course,  too  important  to  suffer  her  to  remember  either  her  own 
home  or  the  father  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  it.  Oh,  sir.  I  can't  stand  it, 
and  I  will  go. 

DUP.  As  you  please,  Comtois.  I  can't  keep  you  against  your  will.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  all  should  forsake  me.  Misfortune,  like  a  pestilence,  levels  all 
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attachments;  and  they  who  dare  not  let  want  o£  feeling  appear  as  a  pretext 
for  deserting  the  sufferer  vindicate  themselves  by  the  pretended  dread  of 
catching  and  spreading  his  disease, 

COM.  Never  will  I  be  one  of  that  ungrateful  <kind.  They  have  for- 
sa>ken  me  to  myself.  I  perceive  <my  own  selfishness  >  and  on  my  knees 
implore  you  to  <believe  my>  intention  and  to  let  me  <stay  until > 
changed  fortune  show  how  <much  I  appreciate  all>  of  the  bounties  you 
lavished  on  me  <  through  >  fifteen  years  of  your  splendor  and  prosperity. 
Yes,  master,  let  them  starve  me  or  beat  me  to  death,  were  my  fate  a  thousand 
times  harder,  it  should  not  take  me  from  you.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  my 
impatience,  but,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  you  were  yourself  the  cause.  That 
quietness  of  yours,  sir,  drove  me  mad.  I  could  not  bear  to  know  you  suffering 
and  yet  never  hear  you  say  a  word  about  it.  You  always  had  such  a  com- 
fortable look  that  it  made  me  wretched;  but  now  that  you  complain,  I  am 
quiet;  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  dog  on  earth,  as  long  as  you'll  confess  that 
you  are  miserable. 

DUP.    I'll  speak  for  you,  Comtois,  I'll  spe<ak  for  you.> 

COM.  All  I  want,  sir,  is  that  you  yourself  s<how>  feeling  and  considera- 
tion. 

DUP.  My  heart  was  so  overcharged  that  <  while >  writing,  the  other  day, 
to  my  old  friend  Frem<ont  of  >  Bordeaux,  my  oldest  friend,  Comtois,  and, 
would  you  think  it?  He  has  not  even  answered  my  letter. 

COM.  Think  it,  sir — I'd  think  anything  after  what  I've  seen.  In  misfor- 
tune there's  no  counting  upon  anybody.  I've  told  you  so  a  thousand  times,  sir. 

DUP.  But  you  must  not  confound  the  friends  of  old  times  with  the  friends 
of  times  like  these.  I'm  sure  of  Fremont.  His  attachment  was  solid  and  I'm 
sure  there's  some  mistake. 

COM.    When  you  were  more  fortunate  all  your  friends  were  more  sincere. 

DUP.    Go  back  to  Derviere  and  get  every  thing  ready  for  our  removal. 

COM.  That's  soon  done,  for  the  horse  is  only  over  the  way;  the  two  sons- 
in-law  live  face  to  face,  to  keep  one  another  in  countenance. 

DUP.    Go,  go,  here's  Amelie  coming — leave  me  alone. 

COM.  Done,  sir.  [Apart]  I've  spoken  my  mind  and  I  am  pleased  with 
thee!— [Exit.  Enter  Amelie] 

AMEL.    Grandpapa,  is  it  true  you  are  going  to  leave  our  house  ? 

DUP.    This  very  day,  my  dear.  My  six  months  are  elapsed. 

AMEL.  How  rapidly  they've  flown!  Those  which  are  to  follow  will  not 
glide  so  swiftly.  You  and  I  are  to  live  apart. 

DUP.    But  we  shall  meet  daily. 

AMEL.    Oh,  Grandpapa,  not  so!  My  father  has  forbidden  me! 
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DUP.  Great  Heaven!  Forbidden  you!  And  why?  Wherefore?  What 
reason? 

AMEL.  He  says  he  fears  the  effect  which  the  air  of  this  house  may  have 
upon  me.  He  is  apprehensive  I  may  acquire  a  taste  for  expense  from  the 
magnificence  which  pervades  it.  Alas!  The  vain  pleasures  of  display  touch 
not  my  heart.  I  should  have  sought  nothing  here  but  you. 

DUP.  This  interdiction  seems  certainly  severe.  But  a  child  has  no  right  to 
question  a  parent's  orders,  and  you  must  submit,  my  dear,  without  a  murmur. 

AMEL.    I  should  be  unworthy  of  you  could  I  forget  my  duty. 

DUP.  But  they  shall  never  prevent  my  < seeing  you.>  Not  a  day  shall 
pass,  but  I  will  go  to  you<r  house.  > 

AMEL.    Oh,  Grandpapa,  remember,  you  have  prom<ised.> 

DUP.    They  shall  take  my  life,  ere  they  take  yo<u  away.> 

AMEL.    But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all  my  <grieva>nces. 

DUP.    Well  child,  well,  dearest. 

AMEL.  Why,  there's  poor  cousin  Charles.  Papa  won't  have  him  even  speak 
to  me;  and  the  real  reason  why  he  denies  me  leave  to  come  here  is  that  he 
is  afraid  Charles  may  come. 

DUP.    I  can't  say  I  think  your  papa  to  blame  in  that. 

AMEL.    No?  Bless  me!  Charles  always  thought  you  his  best  friend. 

DUP.  I  always  shall  be  his  friend  and  he  knows  it.  He  is  the  only  son  of 
a  beloved  sister.  He  has  never  known  any  parent  but  myself,  and  I  take  the 
dearest  interest  in  him. 

AMEL.    So  do  I,  Grandpapa. 

DUP.  Too  deep,  I  fear.  Ah!  That  blush  betrays  you.  My  child,  your  secret 
is  safe  in  my  keeping,  but  Heaven  grant  I  may  have  judged  erroneously.  Tell 
me  the  truth  frankly.  Do  you  love  Charles? 

<AMEL.  Alas!  Hear>  all  and  you  may  judge.  From  morn  to  < night  I 
think  only>  of  him.  When  he  is  gone,  everything  seems  tedious;  but  oh! 
how  happy  I  am  the  moment  he  appears!  When  he  speaks  I  listen  with  en- 
tranced attention;  all  he  says  seems  to  me  most  sweet;  and  though  I  have  no 
memory,  whatever  he  utters  I  know  instantly  by  heart.  Does  he  give  an  opin- 
ion? It  is  mine  at  once.  All  I  see  brings  back  his  image.  Even  by  night  he  fills 
my  dreams;  and  by  day  is  ever  on  my  lips.  Is  this  love? 

DUP.  You  must  dismiss  the  object  of  it  from  your  heart.  Your  inclination 
must  give  place  to  your  interest.  Charles  is  destitute  of  fortune. 

AMEL.  But  he  has  a  most  excellent  situation.  He  is  in  one  of  the  first 
banking  houses  in  the  kingdom;  and  you  know  how  diligent  and  saving  he 
is. 
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DUP.  I  know  his  worth  full  well;  but,  dear  child,  don't  give  way  to  de- 
lusive hopes — Charles  can  never  expect  to  obtain  your  hand.  If  my  eyes  are 
true,  here  he  comes.  [Enter  Charles] 

CH.    Oh,  sir,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  you  with  such  a  misfortune — 

DUP.    What  misfortune  ? 

CH.  Our  banking  house,  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  whose  credit  no  one 
ever  dared  to  call  in  question — 

DUP.    Aye,  I  guess  the  rest— it  has  stopped  payment. 

CH.  I  am  scarcely  recovered  from  the  strain  of  the  sudden  blow;  never 
was  there  a  calamity  so  unexpected.  My  situation  and  even  the  savings  from 
my  salary  are  both  snatched  from  me  at  once.  My  master  himself  this  morn- 
ing disclosed  to  me  the  fatal  truth.  "You  are  witness,"  exclaimed  he,  "of  my 
agony.  After  such  a  reverse  I  must  of  course  become  an  exile.  The  world 
offers  me  no  asylum,  and  henceforth  I  must  live  dependent  on  another's 
pity!"  At  these  words  he  sprang  into  a  splendid  curricle,  adding,  in  piteous 
accents  which  went  to  my  very  soul,  "Banished  to  my  wife,  I  go  to  bury 
myself  on  her  estate!" 

AMEL.    I  see  now  upon  what  an  unsure  foundation  I  had  built  my  hope! 

DUP.  Don't  let  your  courage  forsake  you  with  your  fortunes,  Charles. 
None  but  he  who  can  face  adversity  can  be  deemed  truly  independent.  Such 
a  man  is  wealthier  in  his  poverty  than  the  richest.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  My 
son-in-law  stands  high  in  favor  at  court;  and  can  readily  get  you  into  a  better 
situation  than  you  are  now  regretting. 

CH.    He  never  seemed  favorably  inclined  towards  me;  and  I  greatly  fear — 

DUP.  Nay,  nay,  he  must  provide  for  his  relations.  Ha!  here  comes  my 
daughter!  [Enter  Madame  Dalainville] 

MME.  DAL.    Dearest  father,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you! 

DUP.    From  this  day,  I  take  up  my  abode  in  your  house. 

MME.  DAL.  This  day!  Is  it  possible!  How  the  time  flies!  Really,  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me;  but  pray  don't  think  anything  of  it.  In  the  brilliant 
round  of  pleasures  I  can  scarcely  find  a  moment's  leisure  to  think.  Every  day 
some  new  concert,  ball,  party  at  the  opera,  rout — 

DUP.  Aye,  aye,  dashing,  dancing,  and  stopping  payment  make  up  the  cur- 
rent history  of  our  great  metropolis! 

MME.  DAL.    This  very  day  we  are  to  have  a  large  party  to  dinner. 

DUP.  A  large  dinner  party!  From  such  an  annoyance  kind  fate  deliver 
me! 

MME.  DAL.  All  our  guests  are  people  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  world. 
When  you  hear  their  names  you'll  own  it — 
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DUP.  I  know  them  without  knowing  their  names.  Your  dinner  parties  of 
the  great  are  generally  made  up  of  the  same  material,  and  I'll  venture  to  pre- 
dict we  shall  have  the  usual  coterie  at  yours:  all  the  favorites  of  the  day,  the 
last  new  fashions  in  society,  the  guests  who  are  coveted  merely  because 
they're  difficult  to  be  had;  then  the  graver  men  of  weight  who  are  expected 
to  pay  their  reckoning  with  their  influence;  then  two  or  three  foreign  noble- 
men sparkling  like  meteors  in  the  foggy  atmosphere  around  them;  then  cer- 
tain regular  table  jesters,  ever  floating  on  the  surface  of  society  and  never  in 
it,  smelling  a  dinner  a  league  off;  others  who  live  by  every  day  inventing  a 
new  budget  of  scandal  and  sarcasms,  which  they  retail  to  divert  one  great 
man  at  the  expense  of  another;  your  true  courtiers  of  public  offices,  and 
politicians  of  the  stock  exchange;  men  of  lost  character,  greedy,  and  mer- 
cenary, who,  agents  by  turns  in  business  and  pleasure,  make  the  whole  town 
despise  them  for  their  impertinence  and  gain  a  name  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  hatred.  Now,  tell  me  truly,  is  not  this  a  pretty  accurate  catalogue  of 
your  intended  party?  Oh!  What  pleasure  can  I  take  in  a  feast  to  be  shared 
between  guests  so  high  and  creatures  so  low?  Tell  me  rather  of  those  festivals 
where  friendship  overflows,  where  we  can  talk  and  laugh  with  real  jollity; 
where  we  are  encircled  by  our  friends  and  our  relations,  and  where  pleasure 
presides  and  makes  all  equal.  But  it  seems  these  are  days  when  everyone  must 
dash,  and  family  dinners  are  grown  out  of  fashion. 

MME.  DAL.  When  there  is  a  fashion,  we  only  make  ourselves  ridiculous 
in  resisting  it. 

DUP.  Well,  well,  I'll  not  resist  it,  I;  but  I  need  not  love  it,  for  all  that.  But 
we  must  change  the  subject,  for  I've  something  to  say  that  touches  us  nearer. 
Do  you  know  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  poor  Charles  ?  His  banker 
has  stopped  payment. 

MME.  DAL.  Indeed!  What  a  shame!  But  it's  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  lived  in  the  most  unjustifiable  extravagance.  How  can 
people  thus  impose  upon  the  public  ? 

DUP.  When  there  is  a  fashion,  we  must  not  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
resisting  it.  But  the  main  point  now  is  to  repair  the  consequences  to  Charles. 
We  must  get  him  another  situation.  Your  husband  has  the  power — 

MME.  DAL.  Leave  that  wholly  to  me.  I  have  very  little  influence  with  him; 
but  depend  on  my  employing  all  my  eloquence. 

DUP.    Are  you  doubtful  of  the  result? 

MME.  DAL.  Why,  he  always  says  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
the  exercise  of  his  influence;  for  every  failure  to  obtain  what  we  are  anxious 
for  hurts  our  credit  and  gives  malignant  people  grounds  for  reporting  that  we 
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are  out  of  favor.  But  here  he  comes.  Dear  father,  let  us  unite;  and  do  you 
begin  by  speaking  to  my  husband  first. 

CH.    My  obligations  will  be  everlasting. 

AMEL.    And  shall  I  speak  too. 

DUP.  My  dears,  it  is  better  you  should  both  be  away  when  he  comes.  [To 
Amelie}  I  shall  come  to  take  leave  of  you  presently.  And  [To  Charles],  this 
evening,  Charles,  I  trust  I  shall  have  good  news  for  you.  [Exeunt  Charles  and 
Amelie.  Enter  Dalainvitte] 

DAL.  Ah,  madam,  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you.  Is  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  ball  this  evening?  I  trust  none  Paris  ever  saw  can  exceed  it  in  splen- 
dor. Your  wishes  will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

MME.  DAL*    Sir,  my  father! 

DAL.    Ah!  Is  it  you?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  indeed. 

MME.  DAL.    This  is  his  day  for  coming  to  our  house. 

DAL.    Indeed?  This? 

MME.  DAL.    It  seems  to  put  you  out. 

DAL.  I  think  you'll  have  a  very  large  party.  But  I  am  afraid  I'm  going  to 
give  you  unwelcome  news:  Count  St.  Far  has  just  sent  an  excuse;  but  to 
make  up  for  it,  you'll  have  another  self,  Madame  de  Plinval — 

MME. DAL.    Amazement!  Can  I  receive  her  at  my  parties? 

DAL.    Of  course  you  can. 

MME.  DAL.    She  has  been  greatly  talked  about. 

DAL.  But  she  is  greatly  in  fashion,  invited  everywhere.  Her  person  is 
loved  though  her  conduct  is  blamed.  Besides,  it  seems  to  suit  her  husband; 
and  what  right  has  the  public  to  be  more  jealous  than  he? 

MME.  DAL.  Has  she  a  husband?  Come,  come,  that's  impossible;  or  if  she 
has,  it  is  an  invisible  husband.  Nobody  ever  sees  him. 

DAL.  No  wonder.  She  has  got  a  place  for  him  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
counties. 

DUP.  [Apart}  Enviable  manners  of  the  great!  [Aloud}  I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  you,  sir.  It  is  in  behalf  of  my  young  friend  Charles. 

DAL.    I  am  at  your  service. 

MME.  DAL.  My  father,  one  moment.  You  see  we  are  upon  important  mat- 
ters. [To  Dalainville}  And  your  friend  Duparc? 

DAL.  Ah!  Upon  mature  reflection,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  ask 
him.  He's  a  good  man,  a  most  honorable  man,  but  he's  a  free  talker,  a  little 
jrondeur  who  takes  a  pride  in  assuming  a  character.  Those  who  dine  at  my 
table  ought  to  know  how  to  hold  their  tongue. 

MME.  DAL.    But  he  did  you  a  most  important  service. 
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DAL.  True,  so  he  did.  My  heart  will  be  ever  grateful  to  him  for  it.  I  like 
to  see  him,  too.  Friendship  makes  it  a  duty.  But  I  will  invite  him  when  I 
shall  have  nobody  else. 

DUP.    Now  have  you  leisure  to  hear  me? 

DAL.  My  dear  sir,  deign  to  excuse  me.  There  is  nothing,  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  nothing  you  can  ask  that  I  can  refuse.  I  think  you  said  you  were 
interested  about  some  young  man?  What  friends  has  he? 

DUP.    His  talents  and  his  integrity — 

DAL.    But  you  don't  name  the  friends  who  are  to  back  his  suit? 

DUP.  He  has  none  but  me.  Ah,  my  son-in-law,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
try  to  get  him  into  some  moderate  situation. 

DAL.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  can't  very  decently  employ  my  credit 
upon  so  small  a  matter.  But,  I'll  turn  it  over  in  my  mind.  Let  him  send  me  a 
memorial.  [Exit  Dalainville] 

DUP.    How! 

MME.  DAL.  Don't  push  your  request  now,  if  you  will  let  me  advise  you. 
Pray  pardon  him.  We'll  bring  it  about  eventually.  Charles  shall  have  his 
place.  I  take  it  all  upon  myself.  [Exit  Madame  Dalainville] 

DUP.  [Alone]  Great  Providence!  Can  there  be  such  ingratitude!  Now, 
selfish  and  unfeeling  man,  I  know  thee!  Poor  Charles!  What  is  to  become  of 
him?  But  there's  my  other  son-in-law,  perhaps  he — and  lo!  He  comes!  I  have 
scarcely  the  heart  to  ask  anything  from  him,  but  I  will—  [Enter  Derviere} 

DER.  Ah,  my  dear  father,  I  meet  you  in  a  happy  moment.  I  am  come  to 
communicate  my  happiness  to  Dalainville.  The  project  which  from  morning 
to  night  has  exclusively  occupied  my  mind  at  length  is  adopted. 

DUP.    I  congratulate  you  on  it. 

DER.  A  brilliant  triumph  for  me,  you  will  admit.  The  minister  has  had  it 
printed  at  his  own  expense. 

DUP.    And  what  do  you  hope  from  this  fine  project,  son? 

DER.  The  wretched  will  have  no  more  tears  to  shed.  It  assures  ease  and 
repose  to  the  aged,  and  offers  honorable  labor  to  the  indigent.  It  stops  the 
ravages  of  the  elements  and  places  the  farmer  under  shelter  from  storms  and 
all  the  calamities  with  which  the  irritated  Heavens  too  often  overwhelm 
afflicted  human  nature! 

DUP.  Exceedingly  good.  You  will  be  able,  in  that  case,  to  give  a  free  scope 
to  your  benevolence. 

DER.  Speak.  What  shall  I  do?  Are  there  sufferers?  I  am  ready,  if  it  be 
needful,  to  sacrifice  myself  for  them. 
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DUP.  I  would  interest  you  for  a  relative  who  is  overwhelmed  by  calamity. 
My  son,  aid  him.  There  was  a  time  when  I  might  myself  have  fulfilled  so 
enviable  a  duty;  but  now,  I  am  compelled  to  address  myself  to  you. 

DER.  Alas!  At  this  moment  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power.  Ah!  How  such 
a  denial  afflicts  my  feeling  heart!  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  for  him  yes- 
terday? But  today  how  is  it  possible  I  can  do  anything  for  him?  All  my  years' 
savings  have  just  been  given  to  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  in  Constantinople. 

DUP.  Ah!  You  wander  far  indeed  to  seek  for  the  unfortunate  when  there 
are  plenty  close  to  you  who  daily  weary  your  eyes.  Yes,  son-in-law,  however 
your  pride  may  fire  up  at  the  truth,  I  must  speak  it  and  plainly  too.  This  air 
of  benevolence,  and  this  brilliant  varnish,  deceive  none  but  fools,  believe  me, 
none  but  fools.  Of  this  fine  ardor  I  am  not  the  dupe.  You  wish  everyone 
should  talk  about  you;  that's  the  mainspring  of  your  actions.  The  world  we 
live  in  teems  with  charlatans  struggling  to  catch  the  eyes  of  all  who  pass.  Are 
kindnesses  conferred  ?  There  must  be  a  newspaper  editor  got  immediately  to 
print  a  list  of  them  in  his  paper.  Charity  once  did  its  kindnesses  in  silence; 
nowadays  it  is  become  a  trade  in  Paris.  All  is  sunk  down  to  calculation,  and 
that  factitious  enthusiasm  is  but  a  new  mask  to  cover  avarice. 

DER.  Then  be  it  your  study  to  make  people  happy:  the  way  to  poison 
everything  has  been  found  already. 

DUP.  But  where,  if  you  please,  are  the  happy  you  have  made?  I  have 
never  seen  any  excepting  in  the  newspapers.  Have  you  obliged  parents  or 
friends  ?  Humanity  breathes  in  all  your  writings.  There  you  pity  the  fate  of 
the  Negroes  of  Africa,  and  yet  you  can't  get  a  single  servant  to  stay  under  the 
same  roof  with  you. 

DER.  Excellent!  Shoot  all  the  arrows  of  your  satire!  These  words  will 
ne'er  touch  me.  Are  there  any  discontented?  Let  such  speak  unf earing. 

DUP.    There  are  some  who  are  too  high  spirited  to  complain. 

DER.  If  they  will  be  obstinate  in  their  silence,  I  really  am  no  magician  and 
cannot  divine  their  thoughts. 

DUP.  Your  wishes  are  accomplished.  Such  have  spoken,  son-in-law;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  made  themselves  heard.  Adieu.  This  day  I 
quit  your  house.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  kindness  of  your  reception,  and  you 
may  count  upon  the  gratitude  with  which  I  am  penetrated  by  your  benevo- 
lence. [Exit  Duprt} 

DER.  [Alone]  Great  Heaven,  what  a  dissatisfied,  uncomfortable  animal 
an  old  man  is!  What  can  have  put  him  so  into  such  bad  humor  this  morn- 
ing? He  gets  vexed  and  enraged  at  a  nothing.  But  as  good  luck  will  have  it, 
I  am  going  to  be  quit  of  him.  He's  coming  to  fix  himself  here.  My  brother- 
in-law  shall  be  instantly  forewarned  of  the  happiness  which  awaits  him. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE:  The  same  as  the  former.  Enter  Amelie  and  Derviere. 

DER.  Did  I  not  forbid  your  returning  hither?  Am  I  to  be  obeyed  or  not, 
miss  ? 

AMEL.  Nay,  Papa,  be  not  so  severe.  You  will  not  be  angry  at  my  dis- 
obedience when  you  learn  the  cause.  Grandpapa  comes  today  to  take  up  his 
abode  beneath  this  roof.  You  know  that  he  is  never  much  attended  to;  and 
at  this  moment,  when  so  many  things  interfere,  will  be  less  so  than  ever.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  to  his  apartment  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to  be  sure  of  his 
having  all  his  little  comforts  about  him,  H 

DER.  Alas,  'tis  all  for  nothing!  Are  you  not  aware,  my  dear,  that  they  de- 
cline receiving  your  good  grandpapa  here. 

AMEL.    How! 

DER.  A  splendid  gala  is  to  be  given.  They  wish  to  put  him  off  upon  me 
till  tomorrow,  under  the  pretense  of  his  being  annoyed  at  the  bustle  and  the 
crowd.  I'll  not  keep  him  an  instant. 

AMEL.    Why  not? 

DER.  Not  that  it  would  not  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  I  would  he  were 
with  us  always.  Nothing  could  delight  me  more,  but  I  am  determined  to 
humble  the  pride  of  your  uncle.  So!  gratitude  is  grown  a  bother  to  him!  He 
takes  no  interest  in  the  old  gentleman — nay,  blushes  at  his  city  air.  No  won- 
der, in  the  age  we  live  in  the  least  dignities  change  men's  hearts.  Even  if  he 
would  have  had  the  civility  to  see  me,  but  no,  the  gentleman  was  not  at 
leisure  and  by  his  steward  he  has  this  very  moment  made  his  high  commands 
known  to  me.  [Enter  Comtois,  with  a  little  portmanteau  on  his  bac}(\  Ah, 
you  here,  Comtois  ?  You  are  come  to  fix  here,  hey  ? 

COM.    Yes,  we  remove  for  six  months,  fortune  be  praised! 

DER.    Are  you  alone? 

COM.  I  precede  my  master.  Youll  see  him  presently.  If  we  have  not  been 
here  ere  now,  no  thanks  to  your  people.  Their  memory,  sir,  is  now  and  then 
excessively  treacherous.  They  are  the  most  extraordinary  forgetters  of  dates! 
It  was  scarcely  the  twenty-third  of  last  month,  when  they  told  me,  "Pack  up, 
the  first  is  come." 

DER.  This  chap  never  agrees  with  anybody.  He's  always  disputing,  always 
making  some  difficulty — 

COM.    I! 

DER.    A  sluggard — 

COM.    Sir! 
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DER.    A  huge  feeder — 

COM.    That  would  be  hard  indeed  in  your  quarters. 

DER.  Silence,  incorrigible  knave!  But  I  waste  time  in  listening  to  thee, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  suffering  humanity.  Let  me  hasten  to  my  works 
against  prevailing  abuses  and  finish  my  report  on  the  unnatural  treatment  of 
animals.  [Exit] 

AMEL.  [Giving  her  purse  to  Comtois]  Here,  Comtois,  take  this,  take 
this— 

COM.    Miss! 

AMEL.  Continue  ever  faithful  to  thy  master.  Be  patient  and  you  will  not 
be  forgotten.  [Exit  Amelie} 

COM.  Tatient!  Aye,  I  will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  be  patient.  It 
would  be  hard  to  exchange  for  the  worse,  and  we  shall  see  presently  how 
the  wind  blows  on  this  side  of  the  way.  [Enter  Lafleur] 

LAF.    What  are  you  about  there,  scapegrace? 

COM.  Promising  commencement!  The  man  seems  even  more  amiable 
than  the  master. 

LAF.    You  are  on  the  trot  from  morning  to  night. 

COM.    If  that  annoys  you,  sir,  I'll  be  seated. 

LAF.    No  words.  Take  yourself  off. 

COM.  If  I  do  go,  I  must  come  back  again.  Does  your  vast  reading  ever  ex- 
tend so  far  as  the  almanac?  If  it  did,  you  would  be  aware  that  this  was  the 
first  of  the  month. 

LAF.  The  first  indeed!  Don't  tell  me.  At  the  most  it  is  not  more  than  the 
thirtieth. 

COM.  There  are  two  almanacs  in  this  house  of  an  opposite  description. 
The  one  is  always  too  fast  when  we  are  going,  and  the  other  too  slow  when 
we  are  coming. 

LAF.    You  can  come  back  again  tomorrow? 

COM.    Tomorrow? 

LAF.  Mr.  Derviere  must  keep  you  one  day  longer.  Today  we  give  a  grand 
dinner  and  ball.  What  would  you  do  here?  You'd  only  be  uncomfortable. 
Your  master's  room  is  turned  into  a  pantry. 

COM.  Oh!  Let  me  occupy  it,  and  you'll  do  me  a  service.  Mr.  Derviere  is 
just  gone  from  here,  and  he  said  <not>  a  word — 

LAF.    Do  you  doubt  my  word,  then,  blackguard?  I'll  teach  you — 

COM.  To  believe  in  the  assurance  of  a  gold-laced  lackey?  That  I  can  with- 
out your  teaching. 

LAF.    Come,  come,  vanish.  I  brook  no  delays. 
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COM.  [Apart]  Zounds!  If  there  were  no  law  against  duelling,  I  should 
be  greatly  inclined  to  send  my  friend,  Lord  Flint's  valet,  to  that  fellow  for 
an  explanation. 

LAF.  There  comes  my  gentleman.  The  door!  The  door!  [Exeunt.  Enter 
Dalainville  alone] 

DAL.  This  intelligence  flutters  me.  The  moment  to  put  every  spring  in 
motion  is  arrived.  An  embassy  to  be  filled  and  a  place  empty  in  the  Cabinet! 
Who  is  likely  to  be  named?  There's  the  mystery.  Have  not  I  as  much  en- 
couragement to  enter  the  lists  as  any  man?  Aye,  none  can  have  fairer  hopes. 
Who  are  my  competitors?  Dorval  can  never  fill  any  but  a  subaltern  place: 
his  genius  is  confined;  his  wife  governs  him.  Can  Damis  hope  to  be  selected? 
How  can  a  man  of  pleasure  make  a  statesman?  Ergaste  has  talents,  but  I  fear 
him  not:  his  bad  character  neutralizes  his  power.  Truly  I  may  cast  my  eyes 
on  every  side;  I  can  see  no  one  but  myself.  Where  can  they  choose  better?  My 
rights  are  incontestable,  my  hope  legitimate.  The  Court  considers  and  the 
world  esteems  me.  I  have  never  struggled  against  opinion.  My  strict  probity 
has  long  been  proverbial.  Scrupulous  in  my  regard  for  the  laws,  ever  uphold- 
ing morality,  I  have  always  most  punctiliously  kept  clear  of  provoking  scan- 
dal. My  triumph  is  most  certain.  But  I  have  but  one  day  before  me.  No  time 
is  to  be  lost.  Let  me  appear  at  Court.  It  is  essential  that  this  very  day  I  should 
show  myself.  It  often  happens  that  in  order  to  be  thought  of  it  is  necessary 
we  should  be  seen.  [Enter  Lafleur] 

LAF.    Mr.  Charles,  sir — 

DAL.  Why  did  you  not  deny  me?  Importunate  beggar!  I  must  rid  myself 
of  him. 

CH.  Ah,  sir,  my  benefactor,  forgive  the  impatience  of  my  gratitude,  which 
could  not  delay  its  thanks  a  moment  for  the  kindness  which  Mr.  Dupre  has 
just  assured  me  you  deign  to  show  me  in  my  destitution — 

DAL.    Mr.  Dupre  has  been  premature,  I  fear.  But  it  is  his  way. 

CH.    But,  sir,  permit  me— 

DAL.    I  dare  say  he  has  even  told  me  that  I  should  grant  you  a  place? 

CH.    He  did  indeed. 

DAL.  There!  I  knew  it.  He  is  always  committing  me  thus.  Places,  sir,  are 
not  so  easily  obtained.  There  are  no  passports  to  them  but  talents,  integrity — 

CH.    Sir! 

DAL.  Not  that  I  mean  to  charge  you  with  any  lack  of  either.  Oh,  no!  But 
you  are  not  aware  then  that  I  have  twenty  applicants  recommended  by  the 
highest  patrons? 
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CH.  By  this  you  mean  to  say  that  my  poor  qualifications  are  not  a  suf- 
ficient recommendation.  I  confess  I  brought  no  other;  but,  if  it  must  be,  I 
hasten  to  seek  patrons  who  may  give  them  their  due  weight. 

DAL.  [To  a  lackey]  My  carriage.  Announce  me  to  your  lady.  I  shall  call 
on  her  before  I  go  out.  [To  Charles]  You  are,  I  think  I  have  been  told,  one 
of  my  wife's  relations? 

CH.    I  am;  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  believe  she  had  none  nearer. 

DAL.  My  sword!  [To  Charles]  No  doubt  you  have  a  memorial.  [Charles 
gives  it  to  him}  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  [Gives  it  to  Lafleur]  Believe 
me,  I  do  indeed.  Still,  I  cannot  promise  you  a  situation;  but,  whenever  I  can 
be  useful  to  you,  my  friend,  count  on  me.  [Exit] 

CH.    My  blood  boils — 

LAF.  [Reading  the  memorial}    Aye,  very  well.  You  shall  be  taken  care  of— 

CH.    What? 

LAF.    Fear  nothing.  I  mean  to  stand  your  friend. 

CH.  [Snatching  away  the  petition  and  tearing  it}  I  felt  that  the  master 
meant  me  a  slight,  but  could  not  have  conceived  that  the  valet  would  have 
dared  to  patronize  me!  If  I  was  silent  under  the  master's  slight,  I  will  not 
brook  the  valet's  patronage! 

LAF.  What!  The  gentleman  gets  angry,  and  yet  the  gentleman  petitions! 
I  have  seen  people  of  great  importance  who  have  not  been  sorry  to  get  my 
influence.  I  see  you  don't  know  the  world  yet.  Our  patronage  is  sometimes 
of  more  service  than  those  who  are  made  more  fuss  about. 

CH.    Let  me  starve  sooner  than  thrive  by  such  vile  means. 

LAF.  Oh  ho!  Spirited  and  conscientious!  Dear  me!  You'll  never  get  up 
in  the  world.  But  here  comes  Mr.  Dupre.  Really,  he's  of  the  same  kidney : 
always  finding  fault.  You'll  suit  each  other  vastly.  [Enter  DuprS  and 
Comtois] 

COM.    So,  Lafleur! 

LAF.    How  <now>  ? 

COM.  You  would  make  laughing  stocks  of  us,  would  you  ?  You'd  better 
take  care  how  you  amuse  yourself  at  the  expense  of  my  master.  We  went  to 
the  other  house,  as  you  said,  and  we  were  the  last  persons  expected.  They 
don't  know  what  the  devil  you  mean  by  sending  us. 

LAF.    Not  know — 

DUP.    He  tells  the  truth. 

LAF.    Astonishing,  upon  my  honor! 

COM.  In  short,  they  shut  the  door  in  my  face;  and  here  I  come  back 
again  with  all  our  baggage  and  more  tired  than  ever  of  journeying! 

LAF.    Can  you,  sir,  listen  coolly  to  this  knave? 
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DUP.  [To  Lafleur}    Out  of  my  sight,  you  are  a  rascal! 

COM.    Aye,  out  of  our  sight!  [Lafleur  goes,  threatening  Comtois] 

CH.  I  fly  to  Derviere.  He  knows  nothing  of  this  indignity;  I  am  sure  he 
does  not!  He  will  be  the  first  to  punish  his  servants  for  it.  Be  certain  he  him- 
self meant  to  be  your  guide  and  had  said  nothing  to  them.  But  if  he  should 
disappoint  my  just  hope,  Charles  is  still  the  possessor  of  a  humble  retreat,  and 
you  shall  be  master  of  all  which  he  can  still  call  his  own.  [Exit  Charles] 

COM.  Where  shall  we  bend  our  steps  now?  We  must  admit,  we  are 
lodged.  Did  one  ever  see  the  like  of  this  adventure?  Between  two  homes, 
here  we  are  in  the  street. 

DUP.  To  what  an  extremity  do  I  find  myself  reduced!  These  are  the  fruits 
of  my  liberality  to  them!  Ha!  Fremont!  [Enter  Frtmont] 

FRE.  Aye,  come  all  the  way  from  Bordeaux  expressly  to  give  you  a 
scolding. 

DUP.    Come  to  my  arms  first  and  give  me  the  scolding  afterwards. 

FRE.  Why,  I  have  been  hunting  after  you  this  hour,  and  haven't  found 
out  the  place  of  your  abode  even  yet.  On  this  side  of  the  way  they  tell  me 
you  live  on  the  other.  I  fly  thither,  and  they  tell  me  you  do  not  live  there.  In 
mercy,  tell  me  what  all  this  can  mean? 

COM.  Alas,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  inform  you.  We  are  cast  out  upon  the 
wide  world,  without  a  home;  for  the  truth  must  be  confessed:  we  know  not 
where  we  are  to  lay  our  heads  this  night. 

FRE.    Great  Heaven!  Can  this  be  the  truth? 

DUP.  I  cannot  hide  it  from  you.  You  see  before  you  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  fathers. 

FRE.  Friend,  your  news  afflicts  me  but  does  not  surprise  me.  Too  indul- 
gent parents  always  make  ungrateful  children.  If  you  will  secure  the  grati- 
tude of  your  offspring,  always  keep  them  dependent  on  you;  and  if  you 
doubt  it,  zounds,  come  to  my  house  and  see  mine.  I'm  more  absolute  than 
a  king  under  my  own  roof.  Everyone  there  obeys  and  reveres  me.  That  don't 
prevent  my  being  a  good  father;  but  my  wealth  is  in  my  own  hands;  I 
preserve  every  farthing  of  it  and  shall  know  how,  I'll  be  sworn,  to  enjoy  it 
to  the  end.  After  thirty  hard  years'  hard  working  to  make  myself  inde- 
pendent, think  you  I  would  give  up  the  fruits  of  my  long  toils  in  the  decline 
of  my  life?  The  main  point  is  to  good  rents,  and  with  them  defects  are 
almost  virtues.  For  instance,  I  know  my  temper.  I'm  irritable,  abrupt,  and 
even  very  passionate.  Well,  for  all  that  I  have  the  credit  everywhere  of  being 
the  fairest  and  best  creature  breathing.  But,  with  my  strong  box  empty,  what 
should  I  then  be?  Why,  a  brute! 

COM.  [Apart]    That  now  is  what  I  call  talking  sensibly. 
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DUP.    Aye,  you  are  right.  It  is  all  too  true! 

FRE.  Great  Heaven!  You  have  given  up  all  your  fortune,  reserving  noth- 
ing for  yourself,  absolutely  nothing!  Merciful  powers!  What  blindness! 
What  excess  of  weakness!  See  here  the  fruits  of  the  imprudent  tenderness  of 
parents!  He  who  does  not  feel  the  danger  of  such  confidence  soon  becomes  a 
stranger  beneath  his  own  roof!  Can  a  more  cruel  torture  be  imagined!  In 
the  spot  where  one  reigned  master,  to  be  forced  to  obey.  Credit,  wealth, 
liberty  all  gone  at  once,  disinherited  by  his  own  children,  and,  to  sum  all  up, 
the  man  thus  despoiled  surviving  himself! 

DUP.  Time  and  misfortune  have  sufficiently  convinced  me,  but  con- 
demn me  not  without  a  hearing.  My  sons-in-law,  occupied  with  political 
interests,  have  long  given  themselves  up  to  public  affairs:  the  one  filled  an 
important  post  in  the  state  without  possessing  the  means  of  sustaining  its 
splendor.  Oh,  said  he  to  my  daughter,  had  I  but  wealth  enough,  I  would  be 
the  making  of  all  the  family.  I  should  mount  presently  to  the  first  rank  in 
the  nation.  Alas!  my  dear  friend,  I  would  have  given  my  heart's  blood.  Could 
I  hesitate  to  give  my  wealth?  The  first  days  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
caresses:  both  contended  which  should  have  me  with  them;  and  neither 
would  give  me  up.  Do  what  I  could,  they  never  could  settle  the  point 
between  them.  Touched  with  this  noble  struggle  of  filial  affection,  I  agreed 
with  them,  in  order  to  show  no  partiality,  that  each  one  should  keep  me  six 
months  alternately.  But,  my  friend,  they  soon  ceased  to  dissemble. 

COM.    Ah!  How  happy  it  makes  me  to  hear  him  complain. 

DUP.  Dalainville,  at  first  so  gentle,  so  complaisant,  no  longer  regarded 
me  but  with  a  contemptuous  air.  Instead  of  occupying  himself  about  the  good 
he  might  achieve,  he  intrigues  secretly  and  looks  up  to  get  into  the  ministry. 
Those  whom  he  stands  in  need  of  are  perfectly  sure  of  being  received,  but 
his  door  is  most  punctiliously  closed  against  his  friends.  Always  offering 
aid,  he  never  gives,  patronizing  all  and  obliging  none,  the  other  goes  about 
weeping  the  calamities  of  others  and  agitates  himself  much  in  order  to 
make  himself  talked  about.  His  first  object  being  to  attract  public  attention, 
he  has  set  up  as  a  general  redressor  of  wrongs :  not  from  goodness,  you  may 
readily  guess,  but  out  of  spite  for  being  a  mere  cipher  in  the  world.  He 
would  fain  get  a  name;  and  is  become  benevolent  in  order  to  be  something. 

FRE.    Two  interesting  portraits,  as  I  live! 

COM.    Ill  answer  for  the  likenesses,  sir,  every  turn  and  feature! 

FRE.    Are  they  most  cordially  hated  ? 

DUP.  Hated?  No,  no.  So  far  from  that,  they  are  greatly  esteemed;  every- 
body thinks  very  highly  of  them.  The  one  is  thought  benevolent  and  the 
other  generous.  They  are  never  ill-conducted  excepting  at  their  own  house. 
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A  hidden  error  is  nothing.  The  principal  thing  is  never  to  give  subjects  for 
scandal.  Alas!  Not  to  have  apparent  vices  is  the  sole  virtue  of  many  indeed 
nowadays. 

FRE.  Aye,  this  is  the  age  of  hypocrisy.  But  how  have  you  the  patience  to 
remain  with  them  ?  Come,  come,  take  my  advice  and  quit  the  rascals. 

DUP.  Under  the  circumstances  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  my  doing 
that. 

FRE.    What  difficulty  ?  Take  shelter  under  my  roof  at  Bordeaux.  Well  set 
off  together — 
DUP.    Just  Providence!  This  kindness — 

FRE.  I  won't  take  a  denial.  When  we  dissolved  partnership,  we  did  not 
dissolve  friendships.  Well,  now  I  call  upon  you  to  do  me  a  favor:  without 
ceremony  come  and  live  with  me.  You'll  find  a  good  fire,  a  good  table,  and 
what's  more  than  all,  happy  and  pleased  faces  and  the  pleasantest  company 
in  the  world.  Aye,  quit  your  ungrateful  kindred  forever.  You  shall  come  and 
make  one  of  a  family  of  honest  hearts. 

COM.    Oh,  kind  fate!  What  a  man  is  this! 

DUP.  My  friend,  I  thank  you  and  most  certainly  I  would— but  here 
comes  the  man  in  office.  [Enter  Dalainvitte]  My  son-in-law,  this  gentleman 
is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  May  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  him  to  you? 

FRE.    Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  honor — 

DAL.  It  is  quite  impossible.  I  have  not,  at  this  moment,  a  single  place  at 
my  disposal.  I  have  told  you  so  already — 

DUP.  [To  Dalainville\    You  misunderstand — 

FRE.  I  really  think  he  takes  me  for  an  office  hunter.  Who  said  anything 
about  a  place?  Pshaw,  I  want  no  place! 

DAL.  Forgive  me;  did  you  but  know  how  I  am  tortured  by  impor- 
tunities— 

FRE.  Faith,  these  great  men  are  greatly  to  be  pitied:  then  they  are  never 
spoken  to,  I  suppose,  but  when  people  stand  in  need  of  them? 

DUP.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  great  audacity  if  I  now  importune  you 
upon  my  own  account. 

DAL.    How?  Explain. 

DUP.  I  am  already  very  old.  You  see  that  at  all  ages  we  are  ambitious.  Do 
not  be  terrified  at  my  humble  petition:  I  demand  a  shelter  to  repose  my  head. 

DAL.    What  do  I  hear?  Can  my  brother-in-law  have  denied  you  one? 

DUP.    He  has  kept  me  six  months.  I  have  no  cause  to  blame  him. 

DAL.  I  am  shocked  that  he  should  have  had  the  indecency.  Be  certain 
that  nothing  but  a  motive  of  the  first  importance  could  ever  have  prevailed 
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on  me  for  this  one  day  to  defer  the  moment  which  should  restore  you  to 
our  affection. 

DUP.    I  know  the  reason.  You  have  company. 

DAL.  True.  You  dislike  the  throng  and  I  felt  myself  in  duty  bound  to 
anticipate  your  wishes.  You  can  instantly  depart  for  my  country  house.  I  go 
to  have  everything  made  ready  that  you  may  be  attended  thither. 

DUP.    My  son-in-law! 

DAL.  The  greatest  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  you.  You  will  there  en- 
joy the  purest,  gentlest  pleasures.  I  know  your  inclinations,  your  taste  for 
study;  how  happy  you  will  be  in  your  solitude!  But  pardon  me,  I  quit  you. 

DUP.    But,  sir,  one  moment. 

DAL.  I  must  hasten  to  Court.  Time  presses;  I  am  waited  for.  [Exit  Dalain- 
ville} 

FRE.  Well,  do  you  renounce  the  sacred  rights  of  a  father?  Damnation! 
'Tis  you  that  put  me  in  a  passion!  So!  You  could  stay  with  them  after  this. 
In  that  case,  take  my  farewell! 

DUP.    Dear  friend,  in  Heaven's  name. 

FRE.  Your  entreaties  are  fruitless.  The  blood  boils  in  my  veins.  Every 
father  is  insulted  in  you,  and  public  honor  exacts  that  they  should  be  avenged! 

DUP.  'Tis  well.  I  yield  myself,  dear  friend,  to  your  counsels.  I  am  now 
ready  to  follow  you  to  Bordeaux. 

FRE.  No,  your  departure  would  be  no  punishment  to  them.  It  would  only 
be  obliging  the  ungrateful.  You  must  have  justice  done  you  without  delay; 
your  voice  must  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  Paris.  To  all  sentiments  their  hearts 
are  closed,  but  one  mode  remains,  they  must  be  frightened. 

DUP.    What!  Is  it  on  that  you  build  your  hope? 

FRE.  Yes.  Opinion  governs  the  world.  The  fear  it  inspires  is  an  all-power- 
ful rein.  It  is,  in  some  degree,  the  supplement  of  the  laws.  Your  sons-in-law, 
till  now,  have  only  had  the  art  of  dissembling;  they  flatter  the  public;  they 
have  everything  to  fear  from  it.  <Under>  a  brilliant  mask  they  may  do 
what  they  will  to  conceal  themselves.  If  it  be  necessary,  I  shall  know  how  to 
tear  it  off.  Follow  me;  you  shall  instantly  have  an  asylum. 

DUP.    But  are  not  resources  necessary  ? 

FRE.  There  will  be  no  want  of  them.  My  signature  will  produce  in 
Paris  furniture,  houses,  gold  and  friends.  Lose  no  time;  we  must  be  under 
way. 

DUP.    Comtois  comes  with  us,  does  he  not? 

FRE:  Of  course  he  does.  For  these  bad  relations  have  no  more  pity,  and 
let  yourself  at  last  be  guided  by  friendship. 
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ACT  III. 

£SCENE:  Same  as  the  former]  Enter  Madame  Dalainville  and  Dalainville. 

DAL.  We  must  be  silent,  madam,  on  the  subject,  but  most  certainly  I 
shall  get  into  the  Ministry. 

MME.  DAL.    You  a  Minister! 

DAL.    It  is  no  longer  a  secret  at  Court. 

MME.  DAL.    How  have  you  discovered  it? 

DAL.  In  the  reception  I  met  with  there.  Every  eye  fixed  upon  me  seemed 
at  once  to  declare  it.  I  saw  my  enemies  forced  to  smile  on  me.  Everything 
already  announces  my  greatness  at  hand.  I  am  met  everywhere  with  the 
most  humble  and  fawning  air;  one  might  say  that  each  divining  my  power 
strives  to  make  his  court  to  me  before  the  other.  Yes,  all  saluting  me  with 
the  gentlest  looks  seem  to  say:  Sir,  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  you. 

MME.  DAL.  In  that  case  we  must  increase  the  magnificence  of  our  estab- 
lishment, add  instantly  to  the  numbers  of  our  servants,  twelve  footmen,  two 
coachmen,  a  running  footman;  behind  my  carriage  I  must  have  a  chasseur. 
I  would  have  presently  the  most  beautiful  equipages. 

DAL.    If  this  <goes>  on  you  will  stand  in  need  of  pages. 

MME.  DAL.  There  is  another  object  of  much  greater  importance,  about 
which  I  must  occupy  myself  instantly.  I  shall  take  a  rather  more  showy  livery. 
The  one  we  have  now  is  not  brilliant  enough.  One  is  not  perceived  in  the 
crowd.  I  would  have  my  name  known  by  my  colors. 

DAL.  [Apart]  I  shall  begin  by  creating  a  number  of  plans.  We  must 
make  friends  by  spreading  favors. 

MME.  DAL.    We  must  have  an  estate. 

DAL.  [Apart]    Aye,  well— 

MME.  DAL.  That's  indispensable.  Paris  in  the  fine  season  is  so  gloomy  that 
it  terrifies  one,  but  in  the  country  there  what  pleasure  one  feels!  A  charm 
of  paradise!  All  Paris  is  to  be  met  there,  and  then  solitude  has  a  thousand 
attractions  for  me!  One  cannot  make  a  step  without  one's  heart  melting!  I 
idolize  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  woods!  But  don't  forget  we  must  have  a 
private  theater  in  our  park?  Nay,  you  do  not  answer  me.  Are  you  not 
enchanted? 

DAL.    We  will  see  to  all  that  when  I  shall  be  appointed.  [Enter  a  footman] 

FOOT.    Sir,  your  brother-in-law.  [E#/£] 

DAL.    Come,  I  suppose  he  has  heard  something  of  the  report. 

MME.  DAL.  Oh!  how  mortally  tiresome  he  is  with  his  philanthropy!  I 
leave  you  with  him.  [Exit  Madame  Dalainville.  Enter  Derviere] 
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DER.  Ah,  sir,  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  congratulations.  I  see  there  is 
yet  some  respect  paid  to  merit.  You  are  then  Minister! 

DAL.  My  dear  sir,  what  can  have  led  you  into  that  error  ?  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  aspire  to  such  exalted  honor.  I  feel  myself  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  it. 

DER.  A  more  honorable  choice  could  not  be  made.  I  do  not  flatter  you. 
Spite  of  our  differences,  no  one  could  ever  accuse  me  of  not  rendering  every 
homage  to  your  talents. 

DAL.    What!  Can  I  be  spoken  of — 

DER.  Why,  the  fact  is  notorious.  It  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  you 
yourself  ought  to  feel  persuaded  it  is  intended. 

DAL.    This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

DER.  You  then  are  the  only  one  in  Paris  to  whom  it  is  unknown.  Pres- 
ently you  will  see  that  importunate  crowd  which  attaches  itself  always  to 
the  car  of  fortune.  I  come,  first  of  all,  but  guided  by  my  heart;  I  demand  here 
neither  place  nor  favor.  I  come  to  speak  to  you  of  the  indigent  class;  deign 
to  protect  it  with  your  powerful  hand;  you  will  one  day  feel  that  this  sacred 
object  is  worthy  the  attention  of  an  enlightened  minister. 

DAL.  If  in  truth  I  occupy  that  eminent  place  I  will  first  serve  suffering 
humanity:  that  is  the  noblest  duty  of  the  public  man. 

DER.  Certainly  it  is.  If  I  should  ever  have  the  least  power — what  do  I 
say?  Power  could  never  seduce  me,  and  I  have  badly  expressed  what  I  meant 
to  say.  Satisfied  with  my  fate,  I  desire  nothing.  All  my  happiness  consists 
in  doing  a  little  good. 

DAL.  Still  this  very  day  there  was  a  conversation  about  the  Financial 
Department,  and  your  knowledge  was  greatly  boasted  of  upon  those  subjects. 
It  was  even  hinted  for  the  good  of  the  state  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
charge  you  with  this  delicate  responsibility.  But  of  course  with  one  word  I 
silenced  all. 

DER.    How  so? 

DAL.  The  reply  was  easily  made:  I  said  you  would  feel  yourself  flattered 
by  the  distinction,  but  you  would  decline  any  office  whatsoever. 

DER.    You  were  greatly  in  the  wrong. 

DAL.    How  so? 

DER.  I  repeat  that  I  love  to  live  unknown,  that  I  cherish  retreat;  but 
when  the  public  chooses  to  point  me  out,  I  know  that  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  resign  myself  to  its  choice.  Every  virtuous  man  owes  himself  to  his  coun- 
try and  'tis  with  pleasure  I  should  sacrifice  myself. 

DAL.    Ha!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so?  Very  well,  I  understand  you. 
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DER.  You  have  given  the  evil-disposed  a  handle  against  me.  My  vexation 
is  but  too  well  founded.  Soon  my  refusal  will  be  set  down  as  a  crime.  Per- 
haps the  place  is  already  disposed  of;  that  would  be  indeed  annoying. 

DAL.    Rely  on  me.  You  will  obtain  the  place. 

DER.  It  will  be  most  dear  to  me  because  I  shall  exercise  it  under  your 
Ministry.  In  important  cases  should  any  doubts  perplex  me,  suffer  me  to  fly 
instantly  to  consult  you.  I  shall  often  stand  in  need  of  your  experience. 

DAL.  Yes,  you  may  be  always  sure  of  my  assistance.  [Apart]  I  cannot  en- 
dure this  servile,  flattering  air. 

DER.  [Apart]  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  myself  to  this  protecting  tone. 
[Aloud]  The  public  interest  now  brings  us  together.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  too  shall  be  blest  in  company.  [Enter  a  valet} 

VAL.    This  letter  has  just  been  brought,  sir. 

DER.  It  is,  I'll  wager,  the  official  intelligence.  Oh,  I  was  certain  of  it,  I  tell 
you.  [Dalainville  reads]  Great  Heaven!  What  a  saddened  look!  Does  it 
happen  by  any  chance  that  you  are  not  Minister? 

DAL.    I  cannot  recover. 

DER.    You  seem  in  consternation. 

DAL.    See  if  I  have  not  cause  to  be  astonished. 

DER.  [Reads}  "My  son-in-law,  your  treatment  has  compelled  me  to  with- 
draw from  you  forever.  I  had  luckily  put  aside  resources  which  restore  my 
independence.  Your  conduct  will  presently  be  made  public.  Communicate 
this  letter  to  your  brother-in-law;  it  is  meant  for  both." 

DAL.    Well!  What  say  you  to  it? 

DER.  I  cannot  comprehend  a  word  of  it.  This  epistle  I  was  far  from 
expecting. 

DAL.    If  you  had  kept  him  still!  Had  it  been  but  for  a  single  day! 

DER.    If  you  had  received  him!  It  was  your  turn. 

DAL.    What!  To  fly  into  a  passion  for  such  a  trifle! 

DER.    The  old  man's  temper  now  and  then  was  very  bad. 

DAL.    Now  and  then  ?  It  was  always  bad. 

DER.  At  first  I  did  not  think  so :  since  he  has  been  under  my  roof  I  have 
noticed  it;  from  morning  to  night  he  must  always  be  grumbling, 

DAL.  Exactly  as  he  is  at  my  house.  If  I  have  company,  in  his  perverse 
moods,  he  finds  fault,  contradicts,  nay  even  openly  censures  men  of  influence. 
There  is  nothing  he  makes  a  scruple  of  saying.  He  has  been  twenty  times 
on  the  brink  of  committing  me.  Soliciting,  besides,  for  the  whole  human 
race,  he  never  meets  me  without  a  petition  in  his  hand. 

DER.  But  between  ourselves  the  affair  is  serious  and  may  have  very 
unpleasant  consequences.  All  eyes  now  seem  fixed  on  you.  Your  elevation 
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has  excited  many  jealousies.  You  must  feel  that  this  is  a  fine  opening  foi 
them;  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  news  of  all  Paris.  I  already  see  the  public  let 
loose  upon  you  at  the  words  "ungrateful  son"  and  "deserted  father."  To  the 
rising  man  it  is  <pitiless> ;  it  makes  it  a  principle  always  to  find  him  in  the 
wrong.  The  throng  of  demagogues  will  begin,  I've  no  doubt,  to  say  that  a 
bad  son  must  be  a  bad  citizen. 

DAL.    They?  What? 

DER.  Doubt  not  but  you  will  be  sacrificed.  You  are  without  reproach,  and 
they  calumniate  you;  but  in  the  eyes  of  tue  public  it  would  be  almost  as 
good  to  be  a  little  more  guilty  and  to  appear  innocent. 

DAL.  If  /  have  reason  to  dread  the  injustice  of  the  public,  it  may  also 
exercise  its  malice  on  you.  "Look,"  it  will  say,  "at  the  beneficent  creature,  the 
stay  of  the  unfortunate,  the  prop  of  the  indigent;  with  his  numberless  bene- 
factions he  has  filled  the  earth.  He  is  humane  to  everybody  excepting  his 
father." 

DER.    Can  they  dare  thus  betray  the  truth? 

DAL.  Yes,  you  are  right;  it  will  be  base;  but  as  you  very  properly  observed, 
it  would  be  better  that  the  thing  should  be  more  true  and  less  probable. 

DER.  Hold!  We  lose  time  here  in  talking  when  a  pressing  danger  calls 
on  us  for  action.  At  heart  he's  a  good-natured  creature;  a  little  complaisance^ 
a  few  kind  words  will  calm  him,  I'm  persuaded.  Don't  you  think  so? 

DAL.    I'm  sure  of  it. 

DER.  Let  us  unite  our  efforts.  Let  us  admit,  if  it  must  come  to  that,  that 
we  are  really  to  blame.  For  my  part  I  will  even  <  stoop  >  to  supplication, 
There's  no  degradation  in  going  upon  one's  knees  to  a  father.  No,  nothing 
should  be  thought  too  hard,  and  in  such  a  moment  we  should  be  deaf  to 
everything  but  the  voice  of  sentiment.  [Enter  Lafleur  and  Champagne} 

CHAM.    Ah,  sir! 

LAF.    Just  Heaven! 

CHAM.    Great  Powers! 

LAF.    What  a  miracle! 

CHAM,    We  have  this  moment  seen — 

DER.    Whom? 

DAL.    What? 

LAF.    Your  father  in  a  carriage! 

DER.    Hey! 

CHAM.  We  were  both  passing  on  our  way,  when  suddenly,  sir,  at  a  door 
in  the  neighborhood  we  saw  a  brilliant  equipage  stop.  Your  father  descends 
from  it.  Then,  according  to  custom,  I  dart  forward  politely  offering  him  my 
arm.  Can  you  guess  what  he  said?  "Out  of  my  sight,  scoundrel!"  I  obeyed— 
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LAF.  In  my  turn,  I  humbly  advance,  but  had  scarcely  ended  my  bow, 
when  I  received  (I  am  yet  stunned  with  it),  from  a  hand  like  a  sledgeham- 
mer a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear.  A  little  more  would  have  stretched  me  on 
the  pavement.  'Twas  from  a  countryman  whose  insolent  audacity  has  out- 
raged your  whole  house,  sir,  in  my  person.  'Tis  for  you,  sir,  now>  to  call  him 
to  account  for  it;  and  I  hastened  hither  instantly  to  tell  you  the  affair — 

DER.  [To  Dalainville]    Who  is  this  stranger? 

DAL.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  the  man  he  brought  here  to  introduce  to  me 
today,  an  old  ship  broker. 

DER.  No  doubt,  'tis  he.  He  has  certainly  been  spiriting  up  the  old  man  to 
this.  But  time  presses.  The  tempest  must  be  laid. 

LAF.  [To  Champagne}  They  are  settling  low  to  themselves  how  I  am  to 
be  avenged. 

DER.    Lafleur,  hasten  instantly  to  find  this  stranger. 

LAF.    Yes,  sir.  [To  Champagne]  Ah!  I'll  talk  to  him  in  a  way— 

DAL.  Assure  him  of  our  highest  respect.  Lose  not  a  moment,  and  take 
care  to  learn  at  what  hour  it  may  be  convenient  for  him  to  allow  us  to  wait 
on  him — 

LAF.    Sir! 

DAL.    Obey  or  I  dismiss  you. 

LAF.    And  pray  must  I  thank  him  too? 

DER.    Of  course  you  must.  Your  respect  cannot  be  carried  too  far. 

LAF.  [To  Champagne]    Well!  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

CHAM.    Why,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  him. 

LAF.  Sir,  I  am  not  the  fittest  person  to  deliver  this  message.  I'm  per- 
suaded the  man  don't  like  my  face.  [To  Champagne]  'Tis  you  must  speak. 

CHAM.  I'd  rather  be  excused.  You  can  pass  before.  You  risk  no  longer 
anything.  [Exeunt] 

DAL.    There  was  no  other  way  we  could  have  suitably  adopted. 

DER.  Yes;  but  I  can't  understand  a  syllable  of  their  story.  This  splendid 
train — [Enter  Madame  Dalainville] 

MME.DAL.  Ah,  sir,  have  I  found  you?  The  company  are  here  this  hour 
at  least.  We  are  going  to  put  ourselves  at  table.  How's  this?  What  detains 
you? 

DAL.    A  pretty  moment  to  talk  of  pleasures  and  parties. 

MME.DAL.    You  seem  out  of  humor. 

DAL.  Not  without  cause.  Your  father,  madam,  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  our  house. 

MME.DAL.    Can  it  be!  Great  Heaven! 

DAL.    He  is  gone,  I  say — 
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MME.DAL.  This  abrupt  secession  both  astonishes  and  afflicts  me.  Can  I 
be  the  cause!  No,  no;  still  I  am  part  of  it.  He  has  indeed  a  right  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. See  to  what  a  misfortune  a  denial  exposes  us.  If  he  is  gone,  sir,  you 
are  the  cause.  I  cannot  conceal  it. 

DAL.    What  say  you?  Whom?  I! 

MME.DAL.  He  came  to  ask  you  to  procure  a  situation  for  Charles.  I 
joined  my  feeble  voice  to  that  of  my  father,  and  you  were  deaf  to  our  prayer. 
If  you  do  not  take  care,  he  will  make  a  noise  about  it.  You  will  pass  every- 
where for  an  ungrateful  man — 

DER.  Sir,  you  must  have  a  very  unfeeling  heart.  What  he  asked  was  very 
easily  achieved.  Oh!  Now  I  can  readily  understand  his  wrath. 

DAL.    How,  sir,  is  it  your  place  to — 

DER.    For  the  fault  of  one  only,  we  are  all  punished — [Enter  Amelie] 

AMEL.  Ah,  my  father,  ah,  dear  uncle,  what  is  it  I  have  just  heard.  Then 
there  remains  nothing  for  us  but  tears  to  shed.  My  grandpapa  departed!  Great 
Powers!  What  is  become  of  him! 

DER.    Be  calm,  dear  child. 

AMEL.    This  morning  I  have  seen  him.  For  the  first  time  he  was  in  wrath. 

DER.    Of  what  did  he  complain. 

AMEL.    'Twas  of  you,  my  father. 

DER.    How!  Explain! 

AMEL.  Yes.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  He,  as  he  told  me,  endeavored 
this  morning  to  interest  you  in  favor  of  a  relation  reduced  to  penury  and 
obtained  nothing  from  your  benevolence.  I  saw  clearly  that  this  denial  cut 
him  to  the  heart.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  excess  of  his  grief. 

DAL.  His  wrath  is,  in  truth,  but  too  well  founded.  Answer:  are  you  the 
victim  of  my  errors? 

AMEL.    Oh,  be  advised  by  me.  Let  us  run  and  embrace  his  knees. 

MME.  DAL.  You  have  been  in  fault.  Why  will  you  not  own  it?  It  is  not  yet 
too  late. 

DAL.  Accuse  not  others;  for  the  greatest  faults,  madam,  have  been  com- 
mitted by  you.  Were  you  not  the  hope  and  stay  of  a  father  ?  Who,  then,  but 
you  was  bound  to  watch  over  him?  Overwhelmed  by  labor,  was  it  my  part, 
madam,  to  give  him  time  which  belongs  to  the  public?  Ah!  Ought  those 
tender  and  gentle  cares  due  to  a  father  to  be  ever  fulfilled  by  any  other  than 
you?  But  the  glare  of  greatness  has  dimmed  your  eyesight;  and  you  dream 
of  nothing  but  spectacles  and  parties;  forgetting  your  friends  and  your  poor 
relations,  you  seem  incapable  of  living  except  with  the  great,  and  you  would 
believe,  no  doubt,  you  imitated  the  vulgar  if  you  could  recall  to  mind  that 
you  have  a  father. 
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MME.DAL.    Ah,  cruel  man,  go  on:  tear  my  heart  to  pieces! 

DER.    You  should  speak  more  mildly  to  her. 

MME.DAL.  To  this  terrific  charge  must  I  reply?  Oh,  Heaven!  You 
accuse  me  of  too  much  love  for  the  world!  You  dare  to  overwhelm  me  with 
an  undeserved  rage  and  to  cast  on  me  blame  which  belongs  to  you  alone! 
To  abandon  my  father!  The  word  alone  crushes  me!  Can  I  be  believed 
capable  of  so  black  a  deed?  I,  who  so  cherish  him!  I,  who,  this  very  day 
even  recommended  that  the  servants  should  watch  over  him. 

DAL.  [To  his  u/ife]  Come,  come,  enough.  Go  in,  my  dear.  Tis  already 
too  long  to  have  left  the  company.  If  you  are  not  there,  who  will  do  the 
honors  ? 

MME.DAL.    Great  Heaven!  At  such  a  moment — 

DAL.  You  are  all  in  tears.  Why,  what  will  people  think?  Do  you  consider 
that,  madam? 

MME.DAL.  What!  With  so  cruel  an  arrow  to  pierce  my  heart,  and  still 
dare  to  talk  to  me  of  parties,  fetes,  and  pleasure! 

DAL.  Madam,  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  suffer.  Come, 
come,  go  in,  I  tell  you,  and  be  without  alarms.  I  will  soon  follow  you.  Dry 
then  your  tears.  'Tis  most  essential;  I  charge  you  dry  them.  Those  who  dine 
with  me  are  not  my  friends. 

MME.DAL.  Great  Powers!  Must  I  impose  upon  myself  this  horrible  con- 
straint, when  my  father,  perhaps — 

AMEL.  Ah!  Have  no  fear.  I  have  seen  more  than  once  his  wrath  break 
forth;  but  he  has  never  said  a  single  word  against  you.  You  appear  to  suffer. 
Permit  me,  madam,  not  to  quit  you.  [Exeunt  Amelie  and  Madame  Dalain- 
mile] 

DER.  The  dear  girl  has  the  finest  heart,  the  best  disposition  that  ever  was 
known.  It  is  plain  enough  I  have  modelled  her  heart  and  .disposition  upon 
my  own. 

DAL.  Lafleur  does  not  return,  and  my  impatience— his  reply  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us. 

DER.  Ha!  I  see  the  protege  of  the  old  man  coming  this  way.  We  have, 
between  ourselves,  rather  neglected  him.  We  must  receive  him  kindly.  [Enter 
Charles]  My  dear  friend,  Charles— 

CH.    Ah,  sir,  pardon — 

DAL.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  The  moment  I  got  in,  my  friend,  I 
hastened  to  read  the  petition  you  left  with  me.  Why  your  titles  are  clear, 
your  rights  incontestable — 

DER.    Oh!  You  never  can  employ  a  person  of  more  eminent  qualifications. 

CH.    You  have  read  it  then,  sir? 
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DAL.    With  the  greatest  attention — 

DER.    I  can  assure  you  he  has.  I  myself  was  witness — 

CH.    Ah! 

DAL.  You  are  not  formed  for  an  obscure  place.  I  destine  you  for  an 
important  post — 

DER.  Take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  fill  the  highest  post  admirably.  No 
merit  exceeds  his.  I  told  my  daughter  so  this  very  morning:  that  young  man 
will  be  the  honor  of  his  family. 

DAL.    Under  my  protection  from  this  day  forward  I  take  him. 

DER.    Of  course.  He's  our  nearest  relation — 

CH.  So  much  goodness,  gentlemen,  confounds  and  overwhelms  me.  But 
to  whom,  if  I  may  ask,  am  I  to  ascribe  it?  Mr.  Dupre,  no  doubt — 

DAL.    Why,  but— 

CH.  Yes,  I  see  it;  for  he  had  promised  to  speak  to  you  for  me,  and  I  fly 
to  assure  him  of  how  sensible  I  am  of  it — 

DER.    Stop  a  moment.  It  cannot  be:  he  is  gone  out — 

DAL.  And  as  he  may  not  return  till  night,  stop  here,  my  friend;  you  can 
wait  for  him  here.  Pass  into  the  drawing  room — 

CH.  But,  sir,  I  have  this  moment  heard  you  have  company,  and  not  hav- 
ing been  invited,  I  fear — 

DAL.    The  neglectful  wretches!  What!  To  forget  you — 

CH.    Ah!  I  do  not  presume — 

DAL.  They  are  eternally  making  such  blunders.  Why,  your  name  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 

DER.  [To  Dalainville]  Here  comes  Lafleur.  [To  Charles]  But  I  can  guess 
how  it  happened:  one's  most  particular  friend  is  never  expected  to  be  so 
formal  as  to  require  a  distinct  invitation. 

CH.  Ah,  gentlemen,  be  certain  of  my  gratitude.  It  is  at  least  equal  to  your 
attention.  [Exit  Charles.  Enter  Lafleur] 

DER.    Well,  Lafleur,  well— 

LAF.    Well,  sir,  this  time  we  had  better  luck.  Our  ears  escaped — 

DER.    I  am  enraptured — 

DAL.    Tell  me,  shall  we  see  him? 

LAF.    Yes,  here  he  comes  himself.  [Enter  Fremont] 

DER.    Ha!  What,  sir — you  here.  This  honor,  this  great  condescension — 

FRE.    Yes,  gentlemen,  here  I  am,  your  most  humble  servant— 

DAL.    JTwas  our  design  to  have  called  upon  you,  and  we  regret— 

FRE.  Say  all  you  have  to  say  without  preamble,  gentlemen,  for  Fm  in  a 
hurry. 

DAL.    Sir— 
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FRE.  No  ceremony.  In  two  words,  what  is  it  you  want  of  me?  Above 
all,  be  brief. 

DER.  Just  Powers!  What  a  temper!  You  seem  on  very  good  terms  with 
our  father-in-law. 

FRE.    Yes.  He's  my  old  friend. 

DER.    Most  distressing  differences  now  divide  the  father  from  the  children. 

FRE.    I  know  it. 

DAL.  He  has  long  resided  with  us,  and,  without  the  slightest  notice,  has 
suddenly  taken  flight. 

DER.  He  has  done  more:  he  wishes  to  stir  up  all  Paris  against  his  sub- 
missive, respectful  sons — 

FRE.  Ungrateful  man!  And  it  is  exactly  that  which  is  the  source  of  your 
affliction  ? 

DER.  A  more  tender  interest  guides  us  now.  Alas!  None  but  his  children 
can  take  proper  care  of  him! 

FRE.  Undeceive  yourselves,  gentlemen;  he  no  longer  stands  in  need  of 
them. 

DAL.    What  do  you  say? 

FRE.  Without  being  in  the  bosom  of  opulence,  he  finds  himself  no  longer 
dependent  upon  you.  The  good  man  has  given  up  all  his  estates  to  you,  but 
in  so  doing  he  preserved  his  pocketbook. 

DER.    How? 

FRE.    You  seem  surprised. 

DAL.    We  were  not  aware — 

FRE.  Then  I  will  inform  you.  Last  year  your  father  deposited  in  my  hands 
in  good  hard  money  twenty  thousand  pounds — 

DER.    Twenty  thousand  pounds! 

FRE.  And  I  threw  the  funds  into  the  way  of  profit  as  an  honest  man 
should.  I  owed  my  fortune  to  his  old  friendship.  It  was  my  duty  to  share  the 
profits  with  him.  We  have,  thanks  to  Heaven,  been  exceedingly  fortunate.  I 
have  covered  the  ocean  with  my  numerous  privateers;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  spite  of  all  their  vessels,  have,  in  less  than  six  months,  tripled  our 
capital.  At  length  I  received  a  message  from  your  father.  Just  at  that  moment 
I  was  about  to  come  to  Paris.  I  depart — it  was  time — when  I  arrived,  I  found 
my  old  friend  turned  into  the  street. 

DAL.    Do  you  believe  it? 

FRE.    Heaven!  Does  it  give  you  no  shame? 

DAL.    You  judge  us,  sir,  very  promptly. 

FRE.    He,  who  despoiled  himself  of  all  his  estates  for  you!  Horrible! 

DAL.    Nay,  but,  sir,  hear  us.  Of  a  bad  step  we  are  perfectly  incapable— 
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DER.    We  are  innocent — 

FRE.    No.  You  are  guilty. 

DAL.    Deign,  but  a  moment,  to  hear  us — 

FRE.  To  what  end?  You  would  be  still  in  the  wrong,  even  if  you  should 
be  in  the  right. 

DAL.    But,  if  you  please,  sir,  what  then  is  our  crime? 

FRE.  Aye,  crime,  that  is  the  word.  That  word  alone  can  justly  speak  your 
manner  of  acting;  and  since  you  can  hear  me  without  blushing,  in  a  few 
words,  sirs,  you  shall  be  satisfied  and  hear  how  you  have  behaved  to  your 
father.  Not  an  attention,  not  a  kindness,  not  the  slightest  interest  ever  shown 
for  him.  He  has  no  repose  but  when  he  was  forgotten.  Did  he  ever  come 
trembling  to  entreat  a  favor?  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  committed  the 
excess  of  audacity.  Did  he  dare  express  the  most  simple  desire?  All  your 
people  seemed  to  strive  which  should  most  eagerly  disobey  him — 

DAL.    Ah!  'Tis  without  my  knowledge  they  have  dared  to  neglect — 

FRE.    Servants  never  insult  those  who  are  respected  by  their  masters. 

DER.  With  regard  to  me,  I  see  plainly,  you  are  in  error.  But  read  my 
works  and  you  will  know  my  heart. 

FRE.  Oh,  sir,  your  works  make  nobody  live.  The  finest  of  your  dis- 
courses are  not  worth  an  alms.  And  when  an  unfortunate  stretches  forth  his 
hand  to  you,  leave  your  writings  and  give  him  bread. 

DAL.    We  want  an  aid.  Deign  to  be  one  for  us — 

FRE.  Ah!  You  may  better  choose  some  other.  I  serve  you  for  an  aid!  You 
do  not  know  me. 

DAL.  Pardon  me,  sir,  you  are  frank  and  full  of  integrity.  That  air  of 
truth,  without  ceremony,  pleases  and  interests  me.  Yes,  I  love  you,  sir,  even 
your  very  savageness.  You  never  flatter  the  defects  of  another.  But,  I  am 
convinced  you  have  a  good  heart. 

FRE.  [Aside]    He's  trying  to  wheedle  me  over.  Zounds!  Stand  firm! 

DAL.  To  our  divisions  it  is  in  your  power  to  put  an  end.  I  shall  no  longer 
speak  of  all  our  differences.  We  have  been  in  the  wrong — more  or  less — but 
neither  pride  nor  false  shame  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  my  doing  the  best  I 
can  to  repair  them.  Be  the  bearer  to  your  friend  of  these  words  of  peace. 
Place  at  his  feet  our  wishes  and  our  regrets.  Ah!  You  will  accept  this  noble 
ministry!  You  will  reconcile  the  children  and  the  father!  To  unite  relations 
is  so  sweet  a  happiness!  Refuse  it  not.  The  task  is  worthy  of  you — 

FRE.  You  speak  prodigiously  well,  sir,  and  I  like  of  all  things  to  hear  you; 
but,  once  more,  sir,  I  cannot  be  your  advocate. 

DER.    Nay,  then,  I  fly  myself— 
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FRE.  Don't  hurry  yourself.  'Twill  be  all  time  thrown  away.  What  will 
he  think  of  this  sudden  eagerness.  Of  course,  hell  say  that  all  your  caresses 
have  but  one  end  in  view :  that  of  obtaining  his  newly  discovered  riches,  and 
that,  little  satisfied  with  having  had  much  gold,  you  return  to  him  merely  to 
get  more. 

DER.    Can  he  suspect — 

DAL.  All  I  apprehend  is  that  this  report  should  get  abroad  to  the  world. 
Not  that  it  could  touch  me.  No,  no,  my  name  is  quite  sufficient  to  shelter 
me  from  any  suspicion  of  the  sort.  But  one  always  apprehends  unpleasant 
consequences  from  a  clamor,  and  without  being  alarmed,  the  honest  man 
always  avoids  it* 

FRE.    Aye,  I  understand  you:  it  might  compromise  you — 

DER.    Try  to  obtain  your  friend's  secret — 

FRE.  You  would  fain  force  your  father  to  silence.  Complaint  is  now  the 
only  vengeance  you  have  left  in  his  power. 

DER.    Vengeance  never  takes  possession  of  a  delicate  mind. 

FRE.  It  should  unpityingly  pursue  the  ungrateful.  Not  only  does  it  then 
become  admissible,  but  it  is  almost  a  duty  and  authorized  by  Heaven!  It  has 
but  too  late  made  his  wrath  burst.  In  one  word,  he  ought  to  have  made  you 
fall  at  his  feet.  Ah!  I  would  I  had  been  in  his  place.  I  would  have  forced 
you  to  come  to  me  and  ask  pardon.  Traversing  all  Paris  with  anguish  on 
my  brow,  I  would  everywhere  have  made  my  cries  echo.  Aye,  burning  with 
the  desire  of  avenging  my  outrage,  I  would  have  expressly  thrown  myself 
across  your  path;  and  when  you  should  have,  from  the  height  of  a  brilliant 
car,  cast  on  the  people  a  lofty  look,  "See,"  I  would  have  told  them,  "his  splen- 
dor and  my  misery.  This  most  powerful  man,  'tis  I  who  am  his  father!" 

DER.  We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the  wrong  person.  I  was  afraid  of 
it.  This  man  has  no  sensibility.  [Enter  Charles,  running  to  Dalainville] 

CH.  I  seek  you,  sir;  hasten;  time  presses.  I  run  to  alarm  the  tenderness 
of  your  heart.  Madame  is  extremely  ill. 

DAL.    You  make  me  shudder — 

CH.    In  Heaven's  name,  sir,  to  her  side — 

DAL.    Just  Powers! 

CH.  Scarcely  had  she  rejoined  the  company,  when  suddenly  she  fell  into 
a  swoon.  Guess  the  horror  of  all  present.  Each  regained  his  carriage  and 
returned  to  his  own  house. 

DAL.    What  will  the  world  think!  Ah!  I  fly  to  her.  [Enter  Lafleur] 

LAF.  The  Secretary  of  State,  sir,  begs  your  immediate  attendance.  He 
expects  you  instantly  at  his  hotel  It  is,  said  his  ambassador,  for  a  pressing 
object. 
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DAL.  The  Minister!  Great  Heavens!  Can  he  have  heard  the  truth?  My 
wife!  [To  Charles]  Take  care  of  her.  Ho,  there!  Quick!  My  carriage! 

LAP.    'Tis  at  the  door. 

DAL.  [To  Derviere]    Sir,  fly  to  her  aid.  I  return  on  the  instant. 

DER.  Count  on  me.  I  fly—  [Exeunt  Dalainville,  Derviere,  Charles,  and 
Lafleur] 

FRE.  [Alone]  How!  For  a  Minister,  to  quit  one's  wife!  This  is  ambition! 
Infamous!  But  now  without  delay  to  rejoin  my  friend.  He  has  need  of  being 
encouraged  in  his  firm  purpose.  Ah,  gentlemen,  I  know  at  length  your  rule 
of  morals.  You  fear  a  noise.  You  dread  the  scandal  of  your  misdoings.  Well, 
then,  'tis  I  who  will  proclaim  your  exploits.  All  Paris  shall  against  you  make 
one  universal  cry! 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  :  The  residence  of  Dupre.  Comtois  discovered,  alone,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair. 

COM.  Ah!  This  is  something  like.  Bless  my  stars!  How  comfortable  I  am 
here!  Good  cheer,  good  bed,  nothing  wanting.  Yesterday  my  nourishment 
was  very  scant,  my  apartment  in  the  sky  parlor,  and  my  lodging  "on  the 
cold  ground."  I  was  obliged  to  pass  day  and  night  waiting  upon  others. 
Today,  I  am  waited  on.  I  command  in  my  turn.  In  a  great  armchair  I  repose 
most  comfortably.  A  little  gold  has  produced  this  metamorphosis.  Now 
anybody  else,  I'm  sure,  would  take  airs  upon  themselves  and  grow  impudent 
upon  such  a  revolution.  But  not  I:  I'm  no  prouder  than  I  was.  Yes,  I'm 
superior  to  such  weaknesses;  and  had  I  all  the  riches  of  Peru  to  myself 
entirely,  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  the  prouder  or  vainer  for  it.  What  I  was  yester- 
day I  shall  be  tomorrow.  Forgetting  the  past,  without  ill  humor,  without 
rancor,  I  shall  know  how  to  enjoy  my  luck  mildly.  No  vanity,  never  the 
least  superciliousness.  In  one  word  I  shall  always  be  a  good  fellow.  [Enter 
Dupre] 

DUP.  So,  Comtois!  At  last,  then,  I  have  a  moment  to  breathe  in.  Really, 
I  can't  reply  to  all  the  congratulations  and  attentions  I  find.  The  worst  treat- 
ment suddenly  changed  to  the  kindest.  I  escape  from  the  ungrateful  to  find 
flatterers. 

COM.    And  so  do  I,  sir,  exactly  my  case. 

DUP.    How  so? 

COM.  Yes,  that's  easily  accounted  for.  When  you  were  maltreated,  I  was 
cuffed.  Now  you  are  flattered,  I  am  caressed.  Ah,  sir!  That's  the  old  way. 
When  the  master  holds  a  court,  the  valet  holds  his. 
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DUP.  Fremont  does  not  return.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  from  him  the 
effect  which  my  departure  has  produced. 

COM.  Your  sons-in-law  must  have  cut  a  sorry  figure.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  could  see  *em!  Ha,  ha! 

DUP.  Comtois,  my  heart  is  closed  forever  against  these  ungrateful 
wretches.  I  will  never  see  them  more. 

COM.  Don't  say  so,  sir.  I  know  you  better.  The  moment  you  see  their 
consternation  you  will  pardon  them.  Do  you  think  you  are  tear  proof?  -No, 
no,  sir,  not  you. 

DUP.  Never  will  they  have  power  to  subdue  my  wrath.  A  wall  of  brass  is 
reared  between  us.  Yet  it  is  cruel  to  quit  Amelie  — 

COM.    Ah,  sir,  I  know  it  must  be.  She's  your  mistress  — 

DUP.  Dear  child!  She  alone  has  charmed  away  my  griefs.  Ah!  may  I 
soon  press  her  to  my  heart.  Go,  seek  her,  Comtois. 

COM.    I  fly,  dear  master.  [Madame  Dalainville  and  Charles  appear  in  the 


CH.  [To  Madame  Dalainville]    Approach  — 

MME.  DAL.    I  tremble  to  appear  before  him. 

CH.    Wherefore?  Fear  nothing. 

DUP.  [Ta  Comtois]    Say  I  expect  her  here. 

COM.    Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Comtois] 

DUP.  Deserted  by  cruel  relations,  at  least  she  remains  to  me,  and,  far  from 
my  family,  I  shall  always  have  my  daughter  to  console  me. 

MME.  DAL.  [Approaching]    What  have  I  heard?  Great  Heaven! 

DUP.    How,  madam,  you  here! 

MME.  DAL.  Yes,  my  father,  I  come  to  embrace  your  knees.  You  do  not 
then  forget  your  cherished  daughter!  Ah!  I  heard  all. 

DUP.  I  spoke  of  Amelie.  She  seems  today  to  shun  my  presence.  She  never 
shunned  me  when  I  was  wretched. 

MME.  DAL.    Agonizing  reproach!  Scarcely  can  I  breathe! 

DUP.  [To  Charles]  My  friend,  fortune  has  deigned  to  smile  on  me.  You 
will  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  succor  or  employ.  From  this  day  forward  you 
shall  take  up  your  abode  in  my  house.  I  will  not  offer  you  the  dazzling  mag- 
nificence of  opulence;  but,  enjoying  here  a  modest  competency,  you  will  not 
have  to  fatigue  the  pity  of  the  great,  and  you  will  live  peacefully  in  the  bosom 
of  friendship. 

CH.  Ah!  My  fate  henceforth  will  be  worthy  of  envy,  and  you  may  be 
sure  — 

DUP.  Someone  comes.  Tis  Amelie.  Yes,  'tis  she.  [Enter  Comtois  and 
Amelie] 
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COM.    Yes,  sir,  here  she  is.  I  met  her  coining. 

DOT.  [Embracing  her]  Ah!  What  charms  this  moment  has  for  me!  Dear 
child! 

AMEL.    Just  Heaven!  Do  I  see  tears? 

DUP.  Yes,  but  no  longer  tears  of  grief.  Those  I  now  shed  are  full  of  sweet- 
ness. Behold  at  my  side  the  daughter  who  is  dear  to  me!  She  has  never 
blushed  to  own  her  unfortunate  father.  She  always  anticipated  his  slightest 
wishes.  To  love,  to  console  him  were  ever  her  pleasures. 

MME.  DAL.    Great  Heaven!  How  I  suffer! 

AMEL.    We  all  felt  alike.  All  who  were  about  you  ever  loved  you  equally, 

DUP.  [Taking  the  hand  of  Charles  and  of  Amelie]  Of  my  love  be  also 
convinced. 

AMEL.  [Taking  the  hand  of  Madame  Dalainvitte]  It  shall  be  a  struggle 
between  us  three  which  shall  cherish  you  the  most.  [To  Madame  Dalain- 
ville]  Shall  it  not? 

MME.  DAL.  Oh!  Yes — yes — yes — !  Darling  niece,  how  my  heart  is  touched 
by  your  delicacy.  What!  My  father — is  it  indeed  so — have  I  afflicted  you? 
Hear  me  ere  you  condemn.  To  yourself  your  daughter  now  appeals.  Alas!  I 
was  inconsiderate,  but  not  criminal.  The  pernicious  temptations  of  grandeur, 
I  admit,  vanity,  pride  dazzled  my  eyes,  but  never  have  their  temptations 
stifled  in  my  bosom  the  voice  of  nature. 

AMEL.  Embrace  her  quickly;  she  is  worthy  of  you.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
you  saw  my  mother  at  your  feet? 

DUP.  Your  mother!  It  is  done.  One  word  disarms  me.  My  dear  children — 
[Clasps  Amelie  and  Madame  Dalainvitte  to  his  bosom.  Enter  Fremont] 

FRE.    Hey  dey.  What's  here?  Tears!  [Low  to  Dupre]  A  word  with  you. 

AMEL.  [Aside]    Oh,  what  a  stern  look — 

DUP.  Let  me  beg  you  will  all  pass  into  this  apartment.  I  will  follow  you 
thither  presently. 

MME.  DAL.  Oh!  best  of  fathers!  [Exeunt  Charles,  Madame  Dalainvitte  f 
Amelie,  and  Comtois] 

FRE.    I  come  to  inform  you  of  the  state  of  your  affairs. 

DUP.    My  sons-in-law. 

FRE.  All  goes  on  admirably.  I  have  seen  them  both.  Your  departure  has 
worked  wonders.  They  don't  know  what  to  be  at.  They  are  annihilated.  'Tis 
a  thunderbolt. 

DUP.    Oh,  Heavens!  Has  repentance  touched  their  hearts? 

FRE.  As  yet  they  are  only  moved  by  their  fears.  Their  popularity  is  en- 
dangered and  that  public  opinion  to  escape  them  and  being  corrected  they 
are  aware  it  must  fall  heavily  on  their  misdeeds.  So  here  we  are  at  the  worst 
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of  the  tempest.  Tis  here,  Dupre,  you  must  stand  firm.  They  are  about  to  set 
their  friends  on  you.  They  themselves  even,  I'll  wager,  with  the  most  sub- 
missive air,  will  come  to  you  and  protest  their  delicacy,  talk  of  respect  and 
tenderness.  You  know  them  well— fine  talkers!  And,  for  aught  I  know,  per- 
haps they'll  even  shed  tears,  for  there  is  no  effort  which  will  be  impossible  to 
them.  And  the  ambitious  have  such  sensitive  hearts!  But  don't  let  yourself  be 
taken  in  by  their  fine  phrases.  Let  reason  come  to  your  succor.  You  have  been 
outraged;  show  decision.  Today,  be  a  judge;  tomorrow,  you  may  be  a  father. 

DUP.  My  friend,  rely  on  me.  It  is  a  hard  task  and  trying,  but  I  shall  have 
courage  and  you  shall  be  satisfied.  {Enter  Comtois] 

FRE.    Well,  what  now,  Comtois? 

COM.    Mr.  Dalainville,  sir. 

FRE.    There!  Didn't  I  tell  you  so.  He's  a  clever  man! 

COM.    Must  I  admit  him? 

DUP.  Demand  why  without  my  leave  he  ventures  to  my  house?  And  tell 
him,  if  he  dares  again  infringe  my  order  which  forbids  him,  I  will  find  a  way 
to  punish  his  impertinence. 

FRE.  I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself.  Excellent!  Perfect!  [To  Com- 
tois]  You  must  not  forget  the  compliment,  my  friend. 

COM.    It  shall  be  repeated  word  for  word. 

FRE.  Ah  ha!  We've  got  you  in  the  toils,  gentlemen  hypocrites!  You  are 
not  at  the  end.  Come,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  hence.  You  will  apprise  us 
when  he  shall  be  gone.  [They  enter  a  side  room.  Enter  Dalainville,  greatly 
agitated] 

DAL.    Ah,  Comtois,  good  Comtois,  let  me  see  my  father-in-law. 

COM.  Sir,  how  shall  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  him?  Ah,  dear  me!  Dear 
me!  I  may  try  and  try  but — know,  sir. 

DAL.    What  say  you  ? 

COM.  [Apart]  I  can't  for  the  soul  of  me.  I  am  really  gentler  hearted  than 
I  could  have  conceived.  [Aloud]  It  is  not  possible. 

DAL.  How!  You  refuse  me?  But,  by  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  ask,  have 
my  servants  apologized  to  you? 

COM.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  They  were  so  humble  I  really  thought  they  were  going 
on  their  knees. 

DAL.    My  father-in-law. 

COM.    Is  gone  out. 

DAL.    Comtois,  you  are  deceiving  me. 

COM.    Sir. 

DAL.  Go  tell  him — Be  certain  'tis  of  the  greatest  importance  I  should 
speak  with  him. 
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COM.  I  dare  not,  sir.  I  fear  to  trouble  him.  He  is  outing  with  his  clerk, 
His  door  is  forbidden  to  be  opened. 

DAL.    You  drive  me  to  despair. 

COM.    When  you  lock  your  door,  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  interrupted? 

DAL.  I  am  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  Comtois,  if  I  do  not  see  him.  Go, 
I  supplicate. 

COM.  Well,  if  it  must  be,  it  must.  [Dalainville  tries  to  force  a  purse  into 
his  hand}  Oh,  sir,  you  humble  me  too  much.  [Exit  Comtois] 

DAL.  [Alone]  How  painful  a  part,  oh,  Heaven,  am  I  reduced  to  act!  This 
shocking  business  has  already  made  a  noise.  It  is  spoken  of  at  Court.  If  things 
go  on  thus,  by  night  all  Paris  will  know  it.  'Twill  be  the  town  talk.  There's 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  step  is  delicate,  but  I  cannot  get  myself  out  of 
the  scrape  but  by  a  bold  stroke.  Shall  I  see  the  reward  of  my  services  snatched 
from  me  and  fifteen  years  of  sacrifices  gone  in  one  day?  At  what  a 
moment  too!  When  a  signal  honor  was  about  to  environ  me  with  glory  and 
splendor,  and  must  I  fall  at  the  end  of  my  career?  No,  hope  sustains  me. 
Let  me  speak  to  my  father-in-law.  There  is  no  effort  which  ought  to  cost  me 
too  dear.  When  we  know  how  to  flatter  old  men  we  have  our  point  gained 
with  them.  Let  me  invoke  in  turns  his  goodness,  his  justice.  My  glory  is  the 
goal.  He  must  be  softened.  [Enter  Derviere] 

DAL.  My  brother,  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you  here.  Tell  me,  pray  tell  me, 
is  my  wife  better? 

DER.    Much.  What  news?  What  hopes? 

DAL.    None.  Things  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 

DER.    Patience.  Time  will  bring  them  round. 

DAL.  I  am  in  despair.  The  Minister  knows  all  "It  is  reported,"  said  he  to 
me,  with  a  severe  look,  "that  you  have  been  treating  your  father-in-law  ex- 
tremely ill.  That  notwithstanding  you  owe  all  your  wealth  to  his  generosity, 
you  have  conducted  yourself  in  the  most  disgraceful  way  towards  him,  and 
that  your  cruel  and  insulting  conduct  has  forced  him  to  quit  the  mansion." 
DER.  Heavens!  Can  it  be! 

DAL.  "But,"  adds  he,  "I  cannot  think  the  truth  has  been  told  me.  In  short, 
I  am  too  well  convinced  how  the  calumny  often  tarnishes  the  purest  virtue, 
and  how  a  public  man,  surrounded  by  the  jealous,  is  thrown  more  open  than 
any  other  to  its  lash.  So  I  wished  to  have  an  understanding  with  you  upon  so 
grave  a  point.  Calumny,  you  know,  spreads  rapidly.  Then  justify  yourself  the 
first  moment  you  can.  You  were  about  to  obtain  the  most  brilliant  distinc- 
tion." 
DER.  Great  Powers! 
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DAL.  "You  are  aware  there  is  a  place  about  to  be  vacated  in  the  Ministry; 
that  place  was  to  have  been  yours." 

DER.    Oh,  cursed  father-in-law! 

DAL.  "But  hope  not  to  rise  to  a  level  with  us  while  such  a  suspicion  dark- 
ens o'er  your  head.  Public  opinion  is  everything.  It  would  be  inexcusable  to 
recompense  those  who  are  branded  by  that.  Without  the  esteem  of  others,  no 
good  can  be  done.  A  magistrate  must  be  a  good  citizen!"  Then  I  denied 
everything,  as  you  may  imagine.  I  made  great  complaints  even  of  so  black 
a  plot. 

DER.    You  have  done  well. 

DAL.  The  Minister  appeared  satisfied.  "You  will  gain,"  said  he,  "a  com- 
plete triumph.  Presently  your  innocence  will  appear  in  full  glory.  The  out- 
rage was  public;  the  acquittal  must  be  so  too.  I  can  fortunately  serve  you  in 
that.  This  very  evening  all  the  Court  and  the  city  will  be  at  my  house.  My 
proposal  no  doubt  will  make  you  happy.  Appear  there  yourself  with  your 
father-in-law." 

DER.    And  what  did  you  answer? 

DAL.    Why,  of  course,  I  promised  and  I  am  come  hither  to  seek  for  him. 

DER.    How?  Will  he  consent? 

DAL.    I  fear — 

DER.  And  I  hope.  He  can't  refuse  to  come;  he  must  be  a  very  bad  father, 
if  he  does. 

DAL.  Unite  with  me  to  subdue  him.  A  common  interest  should  impel  us 
to  make  common  cause. 

DER.    Aye — but — 

DAL.  On  the  one's  fate  depends  the  others;  my  place  escaping  me,  you 
cannot  have  yours. 

DER.  I  know  the  old  man;  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  him  over.  I  too  would 
accompany  him  to  the  Minister's. 

DAL.    You — to  what  end  ? 

DER.  My  successes  have  alarmed  the  malignant.  I  too  would  silence  them, 
like  you.  Just  now  I  happened  to  be  reading  my  report  upon  foundlings. 
With  one  voice  the  whole  auditory  did  me  justice,  but  a  colleague  maliciously 
remarked,  "No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  barbarous  parents  in  the  world,  who 
remorselessly  forsake  their  children,  but  are  there  not,  also,  guilty  children 
deserting  their  venerable  parents?  Do  not  these  also  require  their  case  con- 
sidered? You  may,  upon  this  point,  make  a  new  report." 

DAL.    'Tis  plain  all's  known. 

DER.  I  felt  the  apostrophe,  but  I  conducted  myself  like  a  true  philosopher. 
I  made  no  answer. 
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DAL.  Great  Powers!  Time  presses;  let  us  go  in.  We  are  lost  if  we  deliber- 
ate. [They  are  going  into  Dupre's  room,  as  Dupre  appears] 

DUP.  What  would  you  with  me?  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I  have 
already  apprised  you  of  my  intentions.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  braved 
here.  I  am  no  longer  in  your  house.  I  will  be  obeyed. 

DAL.    Great  Heavens,  what  have  I  heard!  Overwhelming  contempt? 

DER.  Oh,  deign  to  us  a  favorable  look!  Your  wrath  fills  our  hearts  with 
affliction! 

DUP.  Spare  me,  in  mercy,  an  explanation.  It  is,  at  this  moment,  altogether 
useless.  I  scarcely  begin  to  feel  tranquil.  Expose  me  not  to  new  torments;  you 
know,  gentlemen,  I  need  repose. 

DAL.    Oh,  great  Heaven!  Are  our  misdeeds  not  to  be  repaired? 

DER.    At  least  let  us  avow  how  guilty  we  feel  ourselves. 

DAL.    Deny  not  at  least  to  hear  me  for  a  moment. 

DER.    I  only  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  my  repentance. 

DUP.  There  is  nothing  in  the  step  you  have  taken  to  surprise  me.  I  know 
the  reason  which  brings  you  both  hither.  It  is  not  repentance. 

DER.    What  is  it  then  ? 

DUP.  The  fear  of  passing  for  ungrateful.  Forbear  to  use  of  the  language 
of  virtue.  You  have  never  had  anything  but  the  cloak  of  the  wise.  It  falls  and 
you  tremble  to  appear  in  your  nakedness,  but  it  was  indeed  time  you  should 
be  known. 

DAL.    We  are,  on  every  point,  ready  to  satisfy  you. 

DER.  Henceforward  all  our  care  shall  be  to  please  you.  Return  with  us—- 
you will  see — 

DUP.  Return!  You  have  insulted;  you  never  shall  degrade  me.  You  must 
have  strong  reliance  on  my  weakness. 

DER.    Not  so,  I  know  the  tenderness  of  your  nature. 

DUP.  When  I  found  it  necessary  to  carry  things  to  this  extremity,  think 
you,  ungrateful  men,  it  cost  me  little?  But  you  had  worn  out  my  courage, 
What  do  I  say?  My  departure  is  your  own  wish.  By  dint  of  contempt  you 
repelled  me.  It  is  in  short,  you,  <he>,  who  drove  me  away. 

DAL.    Ah!  Am  I  no  longer  the  husband  of  your  daughter? 

DUP.    I  owe  a  great  example  to  fathers. 

DER.  Oh  Heaven!  Who  will  take  care  of  you  when  your  old  age  comes 
on? 

DUP.  Be  sure,  I  shall  not  apply  to  you.  My  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
may  believe.  I  can  do  myself  justice  with  what  remains.  I  can  have  friends 
enough,  should  such  be  my  desire.  [Eyeing  Dalainville]  Those  who  will  re- 
ceive me  will  have  no  cause  to  blush. 
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DAL.  Is  it  to  me,  just  Powers,  you  speak  thus?  What?  I?  I  blush  for  you! 
What  guilty  madness  could  have  ever  compelled  me  to  such  business?  Oh, 
then,  I  should  indeed  be  ashamed  to  complain  of  your  contempt.  But  there 
remains  a  way  to  put  me  to  the  proof  of  my  respect  for  you.  I  offer  you  a 
public  testimony.  This  very  day  the  Minister  gives  a  large  party  and  all  Paris 
this  evening  is  to  go  to  his  house.  If  you  will  permit  I  will  conduct  you 
thither. 

DER.    I  trust  you  have  nothing  today  against  it? 

DAL.  Ah!  How  exquisite  would  be  such  a  moment  for  my  feelings!  I 
should  be  truly  proud  to  appear  there  with  you. 

DUP.    That  would  be  most  useful  to  you  then? 

DER.    Most  truly  so,  but  it  is  already  late.  We  should  be  on  the  way. 

DUP.    Ah!  So  you  are  to  be  of  the  party  too? 

DER.    'Tis  for  the  sake  of  being  with  you. 

DUP.  I  see  but  one  objection  to  the  fulfillment  of  your  wishes,  gentlemen. 
'Tis  that  I  have  no  notion  of  making  myself  a  show  of.  Have  you  flattered 
yourself  that  I  would  be  for  a  moment  the  servile  instrument  of  your  am- 
bition? I  know  you  have  need  of  my  presence  to  force  the  world  and  myself 
to  silence,  for  that  is  your  purpose.  Can  you  deny  it?  You  don't  catch  me; 
the  snare's  too  evident. 

DAL.  Well  then,  know  all;  I  have  no  wish  to  hide  anything.  This  step  is 
altogether  necessary  to  me.  Come  with  me  to  the  Minister's  or  be  certain  that 
by  your  refusal  I  am  dishonored. 

DER.    Yield  to  his  wishes;  be  merciful.  That  is  the  noblest  vengeance. 

DAL.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  If  you  remain,  I  am  lost.  Deign  but  one 
step  and  honor  is  restored  to  me.  What  do  I  say  ?  This  moment  will  meet  my 
every  wish;  it  will  enable  me  this  day  to  obtain  a  brilliant  place.  I  am  a  Minis- 
ter! What  an  exulting  moment  for  you!  My  father!  Admit  that  it  will  be 
delightful  to  you  to  see  me  encircled  with  dignities  and  honors.  You  will 
see  all  Paris  following  your  footsteps.  Think  of  the  good  you  can  do — do  you 
feel  its  value?  I  promise  instantly  to  oblige  your  friends.  They  all  shall  have 
places! 

DER.  I,  I  shall  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — finances.  I  shall  have  it 
in  my  power  to  content  all  your  acquaintances. 

DAL.    In  Heaven's  name  speak. 

DUP.  I  fear  not.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  ungrateful  honored.  You 
would  only  be  named  through  an  injustice.  I  will  not,  sir,  be  its  accomplice. 
Adieu. 

DAL.    What!  Gone! 

DER.    In  mercy,  hear! 
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DUP.    Hence! 

DAL.    Must  he  embrace  your  knees  ? 

DER.  Yield  to  the  repentance  with  which  my  soul  is  filled.  [They  both  jail 
at  his  feet] 

DUP.    5Tis  not  remorse;  'tis  pride  which  supplicates, 

DAL.    What!  Am  I  not  sufficiently  humbled? 

DER.    Let  yourself  be  softened. 

DUP.  [Going}    You  make  me  pity  you!  [Exit  Dupre] 

DAL.  Great  God!  Can  insult  be  carried  to  this  pitch!  I  suffocate,  I  feel  it, 
with  fury  and  with  rage! 

DER.  And,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  deny  but  I'm  almost  ashamed  of  myself. 
To  be  thus  treated!  Horrible! 

DAL.    Can  hatred  and  vengeance  be  carried  this  far? 

DER.    Ah!  His  heart  has  never  known  benevolence. 

DAL.    Were  there  any  way  to  do  without  him? 

DER.    Someone  might  be  found  on  reflection. 

DAL.  Public  opinion  may  waver  for  a  moment,  but  we  shall  get  it  into  our 
interests  eventually.  Our  names  are  most  advantageously  known. 

DER.    We  have  always  had  our  virtue  spoken  of. 

DAL.    We  have  friends;  I  trust  they'll  act. 

DER.    Oh  yes,  besides  everybody  knows  what  a  father-in-law  is. 

DAL.    Let  us  hence  without  delay. 

DER.    Never  more  to  return. 

DAL.    I  swear  it. 

DER.    And  I! 

DAL.  Lose  not  courage  and  we  shall  still  have  it  in  our  power  to  face  the 
storm! 

ACT  V. 

SCENE:  As  in  last  act,  on  the  following  morning. 

COM.    You  here,  sir,  and  so  early!  Astonishing! 
DER.    Most  important  business  brings  me.  Where  is  your  master. 
COM.    In  bed.  Not  a  soul  is  up  yet. 
DER.    And  his  friend  from  Bordeaux? 
COM.    He's  not  come  yet. 
DER.    What  is  he  doing? 

COM.    What  doing?  Why  sleeping  in  his  lodging,  I  suppose,  as  every  hon- 
est man  is. 
DER.    I  am  most  anxious  to  see  him. 
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COM.    But  he  is  not  here. 

DER.    How,  not  here?  Then  his  lodgings  are  elsewhere? 

COM.  Yes,  sir,  thank  Heaven.  We  are  very  much  attached  to  him,  but 
though  he  is  one  of  our  own,  master  don't  like  to  lodge  any  more  in  the  house 
with  others.  [Knocking]  Another  knock!  Are  people  mad  to  disturb  folks 
at  this  time  of  the  morning?  Whoever  saw  the  like! 

DER.  If  it  should  be  my  brother-in-law!  It's  as  likely  he  might  be  return- 
ing here  without  having  apprised  me. 

COM.    Oh,  no!  He  never  comes  out  so  early. 

DER.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  him,  you  must  not  say  a  word  of  my  being 
here. 

COM.    Why  this  mystery? 

DER.  I  have  good  reasons  for  not  showing  myself.  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Comtois,  don't  let  him  come  in. 

COM.    To  drive  him  away,  sir,  I  will  do  my  best.  [Exit  Comtois] 

DER.  [Alone]  To  the  most  cruel  affronts  this  man  is  insensible!  Can  he 
have  forgotten  his  yesterday's  oath.  My  father-in-law  nevertheless  has  treated 
him  without  pity.  At  least  for  returning  I  may  be  excusable,  for  he  never  said 
anything  too  disagreeable  to  me.  Ah!  Why  is  it  that  Dalainville  must  appear 
with  me!  Had  I  been  alone,  I  might  have  obtained  everything  I  want.  [Com- 
tois runs  in] 

COM.    You  were  right;  it  is  your  brother. 

DER.    There's  perjury! 

COM.  Ah,  good  Heaven,  what's  to  be  done?  I  could  not  succeed  in  put- 
ting him  out  of  doors.  He  is  come,  sir,  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  but  pass  if  you 
please,  into  the  next  room.  I'll  get  him  off. 

DER.    Very  well,  but  if  he  will  not  be  got  off? 

COM.    If  he  will  not,  I'll  give  him  his  dismissal  in  a  twinkling. 

DER.  He  will  not  see  me,  and  I  shall  hear  him.  [Exit  Derviere,  into  the 
cabinet.  Enter  Dalainville] 

DAL.    Well,  Comtois? 

COM.    Sir,  it  cannot  be — master  cannot  be  seen  this  morning. 

DAL.    But  I  must  see  him.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me. 

COM.    But,  sir,  I  tell  you — 

DAL.  I  will  wait  till  evening.  I  will  fasten  upon  his  traces  like  his  shadow. 
To  get  me  out  of  the  house  you  must  tear  me  hence.  He  may  curse  me,  he 
may  detest  me,  I  will  not  complain,  but  hear  me  he  must.  Everything  is  going 
wrong  with  me  since  he  left.  Perhaps  my  Ministry  is  already  given — mine  I 
may  call  it,  for  it  belonged  to  me.  I  shall  be  lucky,  indeed,  if  I  can  even  keep 
my  situation.  Yesterday  evening,  however,  I  got  off  with  a  plausible  excuse 
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about  my  father-in-law.  Yes,  but  now  nothing  must  be  neglected  to  make 
him  appear.  I  have  promised  this  very  day  to  call  on  the  Minister  with  him. 
Can  he  resist  my  supplication? 

COM.  [Apart]    How  agitated  he  is!  His  fever  torments  him. 

DAL.  To  determine  him  what  means  can  be  employed?  I  am  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  make  every  sacrifice.  [Enter  Fremont] 

COM.    Oh,  sir,  make  haste;  'tis  Heaven  itself  guides  you  hither! 

DAL.  [Sitting  down]    Now  for  a  moment's  breath.  I  can  scarcely  stand. 

COM.  Our  sons-in-law  are  come,  one  after  the  other.  They  were  at  the 
door  before  daybreak. 

FRE.    Well!  What  say  they? 

COM.  Ah,  sir,  they  sigh  and  groan!  Did  you  but  hear  them!  Truly  they 
melt  me.  The  proud  Dalainville  is  there  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  The  be- 
nevolent Derviere  is  in  the  cabinet. 

FRE.    How? 

COM.  He  fears  the  presence  of  his  brother-in-law.  I  fancy  there  is  not  the 
most  thorough  understanding  between  them. 

FRE.    Leave  us.  [Apart]  Behold  them  then  disunited. 

COM.  [Going]  They  must  be  forgiven.  They  have  suffered  enough.  [Exit 
Comtois.  During  the  following  dialogue,  Derviere  from  time  to  time  half 
opens  the  cabinet  and  listens  attentively.  Fremont  shows  by  his  action  that  he 
sees  him] 

DAL.  [Rising]    Comtois — ha!  You,  sir! 

FRE.    Aye,  truly,  I  myself. 

DAL.  How  happy  I  am  to  find  you  here.  Deign  to  have  the  goodness  to 
hear  me  but  for  a  moment. 

FRE.    Why  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  with  the  utmost  frankness. 

DAL.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  am  importunate;  but  my  fortune,  my  fate  is  in 
your  hands.  On  you  alone  depends  my  restoration  to  honor.  Ah!  Refuse  not 
to  become  my  benefactor! 

FRE.  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  in  any  such  affair!  I  tell  you  again,  apply 
to  your  father-in-law. 

DAL.    He  shuts  his  doors  against  me. 

FRE.    You  saw  him  yesterday.  I  predicted  to  you:  he  received  you  ill — 

DAL.  Today  I  must  make  another  effort.  With  your  aid  it  must  prove  de- 
cisive. Yesterday  I  am  persuaded  my  brother-in-law  did  me  injury.  I  should 
have  settled  the  matter  offhand  but  for  him.  In  short,  his  presence  was  fatal 
to  me. 

FRE.    How  so? 
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DAL.  Between  ourselves,  your  friend  detests  him,  'Tis  an  eccentric  man, 
a  downright  original,  and  my  father  was  excessively  ill-treated  at  his  house. 
And  wherefore  should  I  be  the  victim  of  his  faults?  At  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  my  father-in-law  esteems  me.  I  admit  indeed  I  have  not  shown  him  the 
most  delicate  attentions,  but  it  was  only  because  I  could  not.  I  am  often  car- 
ried away  by  the  whirlpool  of  business,  from  which  even  my  own  interest 
cannot  protect  me.  I  must  admit,  I  may  have  given  false  impressions  of  my- 
self, for  when  I  am  busy,  my  ways  are  not  even  polite. 

FRE.    You  are  very  often  busy  ? 

DAL.  Overwhelmingly  so.  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  not  guilty.  Come,  fly, 
speak  to  your  friend  in  my  favor. 

FRE.  Ah!  What  he  has  given  up  to  you,  he  has  taken  much  to  heart.  His 
great  annoyance  is  having  allowed  himself  to  be  made  your  dupe.  That  one 
thought  absorbs  all. 

DAL.    Hey?  Why,  what  has  he  ever  given  me? 

FRE.    Oh!  Only  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  that's  all! 

DAL.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  accepted  them!  What  are  they  in 
comparison  with  political  situation,  the  loss  of  my  place  and  of  public  esteem? 
If  he  would  have  only  gone  with  me  yesterday  to  the  Minister,  I  would  have 
restored  them  to  all  with  the  heartiest  satisfaction. 

FRE.    Maybe,  but  it  is  too  late  now. 

DAL.  Not  at  all.  It  can  be  done  yet.  Let  him  come  to  the  Minister  with  me 
this  morning;  there,  speak  strongly  in  my  favor,  boast  of  my  love,  my  attach- 
ment. In  short,  let  him  appear  in  public  with  me  from  this  day  forth,  and 
give  me  open  marks  of  affection,  and  instantly  everything  he  has  given  me 
shall  be  restored.  What  better  can  I  propose? 

FRE.    Certainly  you  are  in  the  right.  But  he  won't:  it  is  too  late. 

DAL.  I'm  sure  if  that  won't  satisfy  him,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  will. 
Only  consider:  every  sou  shall  be  reimbursed.  Can  one  act  more  disinterest- 
edly, sir? 

FRE.  Oh,  most  certainly  that  is  speaking  like  an  honest  man;  but,  in  fact, 
you  will  be  the  gainer,  even  in  restoring  the  sum.  You'll  never  be  able  to  gain 
the  point,  however.  He  don't  want  now— he'll  refuse  every  sou— 

DAL.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  still,  even  if  he  won't  take  it,  possess  merit  in  his 
eyes  of  being  anxious  to  give  it  up.  What  do  you  think?  Come,  don't  you 
agree  with  me? 

FRE.    Why,  stop— 

DAL.    Well? 

FRE.  Let  me  think.  No,  I  won't  charge  myself  with  the  business,  that's 
settled.  But  I'll  give  you  an  excellent  idea,  for  you  have  won  me  over;  that  I 
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declare  to  you  frankly,  by  this  greatness  of  soul,  this  noble  devotedness.  I 
know  I  have  some  sway  over  your  father-in-law,  but  certainly  not  enough  to 
change  his  fixed  purpose.  To  effect  that  his  heart  must  be  touched,  and  who 
can  attempt  that  so  well  as  his  daughter?  He  always  loved  her  dearly,  and  to 
send  her  to  him  would  be  like  going  yourself.  Let  her,  in  your  name,  offer 
what  you  propose,  and  all  your  old  offenses  may  be  excused — 

DAL.    Admirable!  I  hasten  to  concert  with  her — 

FRE.  And  I,  on  my  side,  to  prove  my  zeal,  will  go  and  talk  to  Dupre  about 
you;  endeavor  to  call  up  gentler  sentiments  in  his  bosom;  speak  of  your  vir- 
tues, of  your  disposition.  It  will  be  very  easy,  too,  to  throw  everything  upon 
your  good  brother-in-law's  shoulders,  for  he,  you  know,  won't  give  up  a 
farthing.  [Here  Derviere  opens  the  door  and  listens} 

DAL.  Oh,  not  he  indeed!  Such  a  notion  never  would  come  into  his  head. 
His  heart  is  dry  and  cold.  Interest  alone  can  touch  it. 

FRE.    The  name  of  benevolence  is  ever  on  his  lips. 

DAL.  Downright  charlatanism,  and  long  known  as  such.  Never  did  a  poor 
man  get  a  sou  from  him.  By  a  hypocritical  zeal  he  makes  himself  popular; 
and  'tis  only,  in  a  word,  a  color  he  has  taken.  This  man,  who  could  be  taken 
for  being  utterly  destitute  of  the  slightest  ambitious  inclination,  never  had  but 
one  view :  that  of  getting  power — 

FRE.    Why,  he  always  seemed  utterly  insensible  to  worldly  honors. 

DAL.    He  is  suffocating  with  ambition — 

FRE.    Oh,  Heavens!  Is  it  possible?  Why,  what  an  impostor! 

DAL.  Nay!  Whatever  he  may  be,  you  cannot  think  I  would  call  him  by  so 
harsh  a  name,  much  as  he  may  deserve  it. 

FRE.  Oh,  that's  right.  Like  a  charitable  relation  defend  him;  but  then, 
you  know,  the  vengeance  must  light  on  some  head.  There  must  be  a  victim. 
Well,  let  him  be  the  victim.  Everything  must  be  settled  this  day — 

DAL.  Right.  I  fly  to  my  own  house.  Never  shall  I  forget  your  extreme  in- 
dulgence. 

FRE.  Nay,  nay,  you  deceive  yourself.  This  is  always  the  way  I  act  when 
there  is  question  of  obliging  my  friends.  Till  we  meet  again,  adieu.  Don't  for- 
get to  give  madame  her  lesson — [Bows  and  goes  out.  Fremont  going  on  the 
opposite  side.  Derviere  running  out  of  the  cabinet} 

DER.  [Alone]  Oh,  what  an  infamous  plot!  Truly  'tis  a  horror  for  which 
there  is  no  name!  Dare  he  prate  of  ambition,  who,  covered  with  honors,  is 
still  desirous  of  them  ?  Who  is  devoured  by  the  thirst  for  power  and  great- 
ness. He  the  basest  and  the  most  aspiring  of  men,  capable  of  flattering  even 
the  valet  of  a  great  man,  who,  when  occasion  suits  can  turn  vice  to  profit, 
accepts  by  calculation,  and  restores  through  avarice!  But  to  unmask  his  plot 
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I  must  be  beforehand  with  him.  Ill  give  up  all  myself,  expressly  to  punish 
him.  To  my  father-in-law  instantly  I'll  send  my  daughter.  'Tis  she  he  cher- 
ishes the  most  of  all  the  family.  [Enter  Amelie] 

AMEL.    My  father  here!  Just  Heavens! 

DER.    And  here  she  comes.  Ah,  I  am  enchanted  to  find  you  here— 

AMEL.  May  my  fault  be  forgotten  by  you.  With  my  good  grandpapa  I 
have  no  quarrel.  Ah!  don't  be  angry.  Don't  be  vexed.  My  father,  I  came 
hither  to  supplicate  him  for  you — 

DER.  The  time  is  precious.  I  must  make  the  best  use  of  it.  [Sits  down  to  a 
table}  Now  instantly  to  make  a  written  promise  to  restore  all  I  have  received. 
My  child,  without  delay,  you  will  go  and  present  him  this  note  from  me. 
Cursed  father-in-law! 

AMEL.  Oh,  Heaven!  how  angry  he  is!  The  letter  he  writes  seems  to  dis- 
please him.  By  this  fatal  note  does  he  intend  to  spoil  all?  Ah!  I  hope  he  does 
not  intend  to  make  me  the  bearer! 

DER.  [Rising  and  holding  the  promise]  There's  no  denying  the  vengeance 
is  most  hard.  But  he  will  not  accept.  Oh,  no,  certainly  he  will  not.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  happy  to  have  heard  all.  I  don't  think  I  should  have  given  up  but 
for  that.  [To  Amelie]  Come,  take  this  writing.  Bear  it  instantly  to  my  father- 
in-law — 

AMEL.    Alas!  Are  you  not  afraid  of  making  him  more  angry? 

DER.    How? 

AMEL.    In  Heaven's  name,  father,  trust  me.  Don't  send  it  till  tomorrow — 

DER.    What  say  you?  Inexplicable!  Will  you  do  as  I  bid? 

AMEL.  Ah!  Behold  him  here.  Speak  to  him  yourself,  father.  That  will  be 
much  better!  [Enter  Dupre  and  Charles] 

DUP.    How,  sir,  do  I  still  find  you  here? 

DER.  I  am  with  my  daughter,  and  I  come  to  promise -you — but  read  that 
paper. 

AMEL.    I  dare  not  give  it. 

DUP.    Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

AMEL.  Believe  not  a  word  he  says  in  it.  It  is  not,  believe  me,  it  is  not  from 
his  heart  it  springs — 

DER.    Ah,  the  cursed  child!  Will  you  hold  your  tongue? 

AMEL.    When  you  wrote  it  you  were  in  anger — 

DUP.  What  do  I  see!  Is  it  possible?  Oh,  Heaven!  You  here  declare — 
[Enter  Corntols,  preceding  Madame  Dalainville] 

COM.    There  he  is.  Yes,  madam,  courage.  Hasten — 

MME,  DAL.  [With  emotion]  Oh,  my  father,  one  moment  listen  to  your 
daughter.  Happiness  may  once  more  dawn  upon  my  family.  I  come  at  this 
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moment,  in  the  name  of  my  husband,  to  restore  to  you  all  the  wealth  he  has 
received  from  you.  To  put  it  all  at  your  feet  I  flew.  Here  is  the  legal  instru- 
ment by  which  he  makes  full  restitution.  Oh!  refuse  not,  and  deign  to  ac- 
complish our  wishes  in  restoring  to  us  your  love. 

DER.  [Apart]    They  are  a  day  after  the  fair.  My  promise  has  been  in  first. 

DUP.  I  cannot  recover  yet  from  my  surprise.  Is  it  an  illusion?  What! 
Dalainville  too! 

AMEL.    I  cannot  comprehend  a  syllable  of  all  this. 

DUP.  Dear  Fremont,  you  here!  [Enter  Fremont,  followed  by  Dalainville, 
whom  he  leaves  at  the  bac\  of  the  stage] 

FRE.    You  seem  in  great  joy,  friend.  What  news? 

DUP.  If  I  am  joyful,  I  have  cause.  I  am  at  last  restored  to  the  possession 
of  my  property. 

FRE.    Can  it  be? 

DUP.  Yes,  truly,  and  if  you  doubt  it,  see  this  double  promise  of  my  sons- 
in-law. 

FRE.  And  yet  you  dared  doubt  their  tenderness!  [To  Dalainville]  Ap- 
proach, my  good  friend.  Come  and  receive  the  recompense  you  have  merited. 

DAL.    I  have  only  done  my  duty! 

FRE.    Gods!  What  a  magnanimous  competition  of  love  and  gratitude! 

DAL.    My  brother-in-law  has  given  up  all.  What  am  I  to  think  of  it? 

FRE.  One  might  almost  fancy  there  was  an  understanding  between  them; 
yet  there  is  not  the  remotest  accord. 

DUP.  The  restitution  has  so  much  the  greater  merit.  The  struggle  was 
which  of  the  two  should  bring  his  in  first.  But  I  would  in  my  turn  show  my 
generosity.  It  is  not  my  fortune  which  can  render  me  happy.  I  regard  that, 
alas!  with  perfect  indifference.  But  since  you  restore  it,  my  children,  I  keep  it 
in  my  own  hands  and  henceforward  I  alone  must  direct  how  it  shall  be 
employed.  I  did  dwell  beneath  your  roofs;  henceforward  you  shall  reside 
under  mine. 

DER.  [Apart]    I  was  far  from  expecting  such  a  conclusion! 

COM.  '[Apart]  Oh,  good  Heaven!  I  trembled  lest  he  should  give  it  all  up 
again! 

AMEL.    We  are  now  all  happy. 

COM.    Oh!  how  pleased  I  am! 

DAL.    You  have  no  longer,  I  hope,  any  resentment? 

DUP.    To  Charles,  remember,  you  owe  a  place. 

CH.    Ah,  sir! 

DAL.    Well,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Come  to  the  Minister — 
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DUP.  So  be  it.  I  consent.  But  I  can't  answer  for  your  being  still  in  time.  I 
will  give  Charles  a  dowry.  [To  Derviere]  And  you,  I  presume  [Pointing  to 
Amelie],  will  do  something  in  his  favor. 

DER.    Yes;  I  understand  you,  but — 

DUP.    No  conditi<ons  or  I  will>  not  accept  the  restitution. 

FRE.    Oh!  Do  not  make  such  a  threat.  You'll  terrify  him. 

DUP.  [To  Fremont]  Friend,  I  render  you  my  thanks.  To  your  generous 
concern  I  owe  my  liberty.  Take  back  this  money  you  have  lent  me;  for  I  must 
begin  by  paying  my  debts.  Look,  my  friend,  how  many  you  have  made 
happy! 

DER.    Ha!  Tricked! 

FRE.  Ah!  Ill  answer  for  it.  Truly  I  never  turned  my  money  to  more 
profitable  account. 

DUP.  My  sons-in-law,  I  owe  you  a  salutary  counsel.  To  the  peace  of  your 
days  I  <believe  it  necessary. >  You  have  children,  deserve  < their  love;  if  > 
you  would  screen  yours  <  elf  from  too  much  suffering  >  through  them, 
<never  show  complais  >  ance  towa<rds  them.  And  never  renounce  your 
independence.  > 

CURTAIN 


MAZEPPA; 
Or,  THE  WILD  HORSE  OF  TARTARY 


MAZEPPA; 
Or,  THE  WILD  HORSE  OF  TARTARY 

THE  manuscript  of  Mazeppa;  or,   The   Wild  Horse  of   Tartary,  in 
Payne's  own  hand,  is  in  the  Harvard  collection. 
Mazeppa,  an  equestrian  melodrama,  which  was  probably  never  per- 
formed, was  written  in  1825,  when  its  source,  Leopold  and  Cuvelier's  Ma- 
zeppa; ou,  Le   Cheval   Tartare,  was   produced  at  the  Franconis'   Cirque 
Olympique,  and  published  in  Paris.  Payne's  manuscript  is  dated  November 
12  of  that  year,  but  the  play  was  practically  complete  by  October  2;  for  at 
that  time  Irving,  returning  it  with  revisions,  advised  Payne  to  send  it  to 
Price.  Failing  to  interest  Price,  Payne  offered  it,  apparently  without  success, 
to  Fawcett,  January  7,  1826. 

With  the  publication  of  Byron's  Mazeppa  in  1819,  the  legend  became  ex- 
tremely popular;  but  the  relationships  among  the  important  versions  are  not 
always  clear.  Byron's  narrative,  generally  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by 
Voltaire's  sketchy  account  in  Charles  XII,  itself  inspired,  according  to  the 
contemporary  review  in  The  Drama,  the  anonymous  Mazeppa;  or,  The  Wild 
Horse  of  the  Ukraine,  which  was  acted  early  in  November  1823,  at  the  Royal 
Coburg,  but  which  has  not  been  preserved  in  either  manuscript  or  printed 
form.  Leopold  and  Cuvelier  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Byron;  but 
they  introduce  important  changes,  for  their  heroine  at  the  opening  is  un- 
married, and  their  hero,  a  Tartar  Prince,  eventually  marries  her.  Payne, 
except  for  slight  alterations,  translates  the  French  play  closely.  Milner's  ver- 
sion, called,  like  Payne's,  Mazeppa;  or,  The  Wild  Horse  of  Tartary,  was  per- 
formed April  4,  1831,  at  the  Royal  Adelphi,  and  later  was  revived  in  both 
England  and  America,  and  published  several  times;  although  Milner  states 
that  Byron  is  his  source,  he  apparently  makes  a  free  adaptation  of  the  French 
play,  altering  the  names  of  some  of  the  minor  characters.  (A.  H.  Quinn  in 
A  History  of  the  American  Drama  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War, 
New  York,  1923,  p.  442,  suggests  that  Payne  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
play  with  this  title  acted  at  the  Bowery,  July  22,  1833;  but  the  names  of  the 
characters  in  the  bill  are  those  of  Milner's  version.)  Interest  in  the  legend 
died  slowly,  for  later  versions  appeared  sporadically. 

It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  Payne's  failure  to  find  a  producer,  for  the 
play  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  elaborate  ro- 
mantic spectacle. 


CHARACTERS 

ABDER  KHAN,  sovereign  chief  of  a  horde  of  Tartars 

MAZEPPA,  his  grandson,  reared  in  Poland  under  the  name  of  Casimir 

THE  CASTELLAN  OF  LAURINSKI,  a  Polish  lord 

PREMISLAS,  Count  Palatine 

THAMAR,  chief  of  a  Tartar  tribe 

RUDZOLOFF,  head  officer  of  the  castle  of  Laurinsfy 

OZEB,  Tartar  warrior  of  the  suite  of  Abder  Khan 

ZELOS,  an  aged  Tartar 

DROLINSKO,  head  of  the  huntsmen 

KOSKAR,  a  young  Tartar  shepherd 

ANOTHER  TARTAR  SHEPHERD 

POLISH  LORDS,  SQUIRES,  PAGES,  SERVANTS, 
SHEPHERDS,  SOLDIERS 

OLINSKA,  daughter  of  the  Castellan,  loved  by  Mazeppa 
AGATHA,  nurse  of  Olins\a 

KORELLA,  a  Tartar  female,  revered  among  them  as  a  prophetess 
LADIES,  SHEPHERDESSES,  ETC. 

SCENE:  first  and  third  acts  in  Poland  on  the  ban\s  of  the  Dnieper. 

Second  act  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  Independent  Tartary. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  i :  A  terrace,  or  of  en  gallery,  giving  a  new  to  the  bac\  of  the  stage, 
which  is  crossed  at  the  boundary  of  the  terrace  by  a  balustrade  high  enough 
to  lean  upon,  beyond  which  af pears  a  circular  enclosure  forming  an  area,  a 
riding  ring,  for  jousts  and  tournaments,  with  seats  ranged  amphitheatrically 
around  its  remote  edge. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Rudzoloff,  Drolinsty,  with  several  servants  of 
the  castle,  are  discovered  upon  the  terrace,  looking  on  at  what  passes  in  the 
riding  ring,  where  several  esquires  and  huntsmen  are  seen  preparing  for  the 
exercises. 

DRO.  [To  Rudzoloff]  What  an  odd  freak  of  the  castellan!  To  think  of 
having  the  untamable  horse  tamed  during  this  grand  display  of  feats  of 
arms  and  horsemanship!  Hell  frighten  everybody  off  the  ground  and  we 
shall  have  no  sport. 

RUD.  As  his  highness  destines  this  wild  Tartar  courser  for  the  head  of  his 
four-legged  establishment,  he  has  set  apart  a  day  of  festivity  as  the  fittest  to 
begin  the  stranger's  education  for  the  intended  dignity. 

DRO.  With  all  due  deference,  his  highness  is  a  fool  for  his  pains.  What 
hope  is  there  of  the  quadruped's  ever  bearing  bit  or  bridle,  when  even  the 
want  of  food  won't  make  him  docile?  They  are  obliged  to  throw  it  at  him  as 
they  would  to  a  tiger.  He  must  be  the  most  incorrigible  of  independents,  who 
will  not  even  become  submissive  at  the  call  of  his  stomach. 

RUD.    All  stomachs  are  not  so  eloquent  as  yours. 

DRO.  I  tell  thee,  godfather,  there  is  no  hope  of  man  or  beast  after  they  be- 
come insensible  to  the  allied  powers  of  hunger  and  food.  Let  the  castellan 
waste  no  more  time  and  labor,  but  take  my  advice  and  send  this  devil  upon 
all  fours  back  to  his  native  Tartary.  He's  the  most  patriotic  of  horses,  for 
whenever  he  fancies  he  sees  a  chance  of  escaping,  he  always  makes  toward 
his  native  country. 

RUD.  When  he  once  gets  accustomed  to  our  more  civilized  habits,  he  will 
forget  Tartary  and  love  Poland. 

DRO.  What!  Would  you  have  a  brute  more  rational  than  a  man?  There 
never  yet  was  a  native  of  that  country,  whether  wearing  one  pair  of  legs  or 
two,  that  came  to  any  good  by  being  in  a  better.  The  young  Tartar,  for  ex- 
ample, who  was  picked  up,  according  to  your  account,  half  dead  near  the 
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fountain  of  St.  Casimir  in  the  valley  of  the  forest  more  than  eighteen  years 
since,  after  our  great  battle  with  the  Tartars — 

RUD.  Well.  Is  he  not  a  proof  against  your  assertion?  Do  you  think  the 
Countess  would  have  made  so  much  of  the  poor  orphan  after  he  was  brought 
to  the  castle  and  restored  to  life,  if  he  had  not  deserved  it?  Do  you  think  she 
would  have  herself  given  him  the  name  of  Casimir,  in  remembrance  of  the 
place  where  he  was  found,  and  had  him  brought  up  amongst  her  pages,  had 
she  not  seen  in  him  indications  of  those  great  qualities  which  have  since 
rendered  him  the  envy  of  all  the  men  and  the  idol  of  all  the  women? 

DRO.  Not  all  the  men!  For  my  part,  I  would,  of  the  two,  prefer  his  brother 
barbarian,  the  wild  horse.  Casimir  indeed!  A  fellow  who  never  talks  but  with 
his  sword  and  orders  one  about  as  if  a  foundling  had  a  right  to  set  himself 
over  people  of  known  pedigree  like  you  and  I.  Let  the  Countess  beware.  She 
may  find,  too  late  perhaps,  that  she  has  indeed  caught  a  Tartar!  [Enter  Casi- 
mir, unperceived,  who,  overhearing  DrolinsJ^o,  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder} 

CAS.    Ha!  What  says  the  slave? 

DRO.  [Aside  and  affrighted]  By  all  that's  terrible,  the  Tartar  has  caught 
me! 

CAS.    No  muttering.  You  spoke  of  me. 

DRO.  Of  you,  did  I?  Well,  if  I  did,  I'm  sure  you  would  have  been  pleased, 
delighted,  if  you'd  heard  all;  that  is,  if  the  praises  of  such  a  poor  devil  as  I 
could  be  of  any  value  to  a  gentleman  of  your  dignity;  for  I'm  sure  I,  among 
the  rest,  am  most  forward  to  acknowledge  what  you  are,  however  much  we 
may  all,  as  well  as  you  yourself,  be  puzzled  to  understand  who  you  are. 

CAS.    Insolent  knave!  Another  word  like  that!  [Seizing  him] 

DRO.  Let  me  go,  pray  let  me  go,  and  I'll  never  speak  another  word  of 
any  sort. 

CAS.  [Flinging  him  off]    You  are  not  worth  my  anger. 

DRO.    I  thank  you  for  estimating  me  so  justly. 

RUD.  How  now,  Drolinsko!  What  means  your  absurd  innuendo?  Can  he 
be  accounted  as  unknown  who  is  the  favorite  esquire  of  my  lord,  and  the 
favored  protege  of  his  noble  daughter,  the  beautiful  Olinska! 

CAS.  [Moved]  Olinska!  [At  this  tvord  all  his  anger  vanishes;  he  lifts  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  puts  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sighs] 

RUD.  And  happy  indeed  we  all  are  at  your  good  fortune  in  being  so;  and 
it  would  make  us  now  still  happier  if  we  did  not  know  that  your  duty  to 
them  must  presently  take  you  far  from  us. 

CAS.  [With  disquietude]    How?  What  mean  you? 
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RUD.  Why,  you  know  as  my  Lady  Olinska  is  going  to  be  married  to  the 
Count  Palatine  Premislas,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  noblemen  of 
Poland— 

CAS.  [Troubled]    It  is  then  true! 

DRO.  True.  Yes,  that  it  is;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  husband  of  Lady 
Olinska,  at  her  recommendation,  is  likely  to  take  you  as  her  first  esquire; 
and  then,  you  know — 

CAS.  [In  a  violent  rage  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar]  Wretch!  Who 
dared  make  that  assertion?  Speak!  Who  dared  insult  me  thus? 

DRO.  [Screaming]  Help!  Help!  Are  you  mad?  Is  one's  health  never  safe 
within  reach  of  your  throttlers?  Help!  Help,  I  say! 

CAS.  Away!  Away!  [Dashes  Drolinsfy  from  him  to  the  ground,  then 
rushes  out,  leaving  all  present  in  astonishment] 

RUD.  [Following  Casimir  with  his  eyes]  The  man's  possessed!  How 
strange  that  ever  at  the  mention  of  Olinska — 

DRO.  [Getting  up]  Godfather!  That  man  will  come  to  no  good!  Oh,  that 
they  would  set  him  upon  his  brother,  the  Tartarean  horse,  for  a  gallop  to 
Tartary  or  Tartars,  as  either  or  both  may  best  approve,  but  as  far  as  possible 
from  my  throat!  And  you,  too,  who  stood  calmly  by  to  see  me  slaughtered! 

RUD.  Oh!  I  am  too  sensible  of  your  prudence  to  be  afraid  of  your  ever 
coming  to  any  damage  beyond  a  drubbing,  which,  once  in  a  <  while  >,  is 
not  only  harmless  but  healthful :  circulates  the  blood  and  saves  doctor's  bills 
and  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  prevented.  But,  hark!  The  hour  for 
the  exercises  of  our  young  esquires!  [Flourish  of  trumpets]  That  trumpet 
speaks  the  approach  of  my  lord,  with  the  beautiful  Olinska  and  the  neigh- 
boring noblemen.  Away!  We  must  see  that  all  is  ready  for  their  reception. 
[Goes  up  the  stage.  Enter  the  Castellan,  Olinska,  Polish  lords  and  ladies, 
esquires,  pages,  hunters,  and  vassals.  The  trumpets  continue  to  sound.  The 
seats  in  the  circus  become  filled  with  vassals,  who  run  from  all  sides  to  see 
the  exercises.  The  competitors  are  set  in  array.  Casimir  is  amongst  them.  The 
Castellan  advances  with  Olinska  and  lords  and  ladies.  The  esquires,  who  are 
about  to  contend,  salute  them,  as  they  pass,  in  the  military  style.  The  Cas- 
tellan's company  are  placed  on  elevated  seats  to  the  right  and  left] 

CAST.  [Still  standing  near  the  balustrade]  My  friends,  display  before  us 
your  address  and  courage.  These  noble  sports  are  the  image  of  war.  Learn 
by  them  to  defend  your  prince  and  country.  My  daughter  will  crown  the 
conqueror.  [Movements  of  Olinska  and  Casimir]  Let  the  signal  be  given  for 
them  to  begin.  [The  Castellan  sits  down  by  Olinska.  Rudzoloff  ma^es  a 
sign.  The  trumpets  sound.  The  games  begin.  Different  exercises  of  the 
manege,  fencing,  and  horsemanship.  Amongst  the  esquires  and  pages  who 
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engage  in  them  Casimir  is  distinguishable  as  the  most  skilful,  whether  on 
horse  or  foot;  and  Drolinsbp,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  his  awkward- 
ness.  Repulsed,  he  quits  the  riding  ring,  especially  as  he  perceives  the  wild 
Tartarean  horse,  which  is  led  curvetting  into  the  middle  of  the  circus.  Dro- 
linsJ^o  ma\es  his  escape  and  comes  to  place  himself  near  the  balustrade  as  a 
mere  spectator.  Several  esquires  are  dismounted  in  striving  to  master  the 
Tartarean  horse.  As  they  endeavor  to  remount,  the  horse  escapes  furiously. 
All  the  esquires,  frightened  and  discouraged f  leave  him.  Casimir  alone,  who 
appears  unintimidated,  runs  after  him.  Sight  of  them  is  lost  for  a  minute; 
everyone's  eyes  follow  him  with  restless  curiosity.  Olins\a,  especially,  is 
trembling,  but  quickly  recovers  on  beholding  Casimir  quietly  reappear  on 
the  Tartarean  courser,  whom  he  has  mastered,  and  who  appears  docile  under 
his  hands.  Casimir  is  proclaimed  first  victor  in  the  games  and  comes  with 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  to  bow  before  balcony,  where  the  Castel- 
lan and  his  daughter  are  placed.  The  latter  with  difficulty  hides  her  lively 
emotion  which  is  shared  by  Casimir] 

CAST.  Casimir,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  behold  you  victor!  I  have  already 
remarked  your  courage  and  address  and  have  distinguished  you  from  the 
crowd  of  my  servants.  Merit  always  thus  my  favor,  and  new  rewards  will  be 
the  result. 

CAS.  [Aside]  Ah!  There's  but  one  reward  in  which  my  heart  can  set  a 
value!  [Casimir,  fearful  of  being  remarked,  hastens  to  \neel  at  the  feet  of 
Olins\a,  who,  not  daring  to  loo\  at  him  lest  she  betray  herself,  presents  him 
a  scarf  and  a  sword  as  the  recompense  of  his  victory,  having  previously  dis- 
tributed crowns  to  the  other  victors.  After  the  distribution  of  prizes  the  Cas- 
tellan comes  forward  with  his  daughter.  The  noblemen  and  ladies,  Casimir 
and  his  companions,  remain  at  the  bottom  ranged  in  order] 

CAST.  Let  this  day  be  given  up  to  sports  and  pleasures.  I  depart  presently 
to  visit  the  Count  Palatine  Premislas.  [To  Olinsfy]  My  daughter,  I  shall 
soon  return,  I  trust,  with  tidings  which  may  make  you  happy.  [Inquietude  of 
Olinsfa.  Jealous  movement  of  Casimir.  The  Castellan  tysses  his  daughter's 
forehead  and,  mounting  a  horse  which  Rudzoloff  leads  him  from  the  bac\ 
of  the  stage,  departs  accompanied  by  the  lords.  Olins\a  retires  slowly  on  the 
opposite  side,  appearing  to  meditate  some  project;  and  Casimir,  scarcely  able 
to  contain  himself f  is  compelled  to  follow  his  companions] 

SCENE  2:  A  magnificent  apartment  of  the  castle,  with  an  immense  curtain 
spreading  across  the  bac\.  Enter  Olins\a,  slowly,  sad  and  musing. 

OLIN.  [Alone]  Will  she  ne'er  come?  Be  still,  poor  heart!  Oh,  like  the 
imprisoned  bird,  beat,  beat  thyself  to  rest!  [Dame  Agatha  enters,  whom, 
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Olins\a  perceiving,  runs  to  her]  Dear  nurse!   My  impatience  for  your 
coming — 

Ac.  And  yet  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  and  came  faster  than  I  have 
trudged  this  many  a  day.  Heigho!  Really,  I'm  quite  done  up!  But  you  are 
looking  very  unwell.  You  should  be  in  bed,  my  dear — 

OLIN.    Nay,  nurse,  to  the  point — 

Ac.  Aye,  aye— well,  well— to  the  point,  then.  What  is  this  unforeseen 
misfortune?  And  in  what  manner  can  I  be  serviceable  to  you?  Speak,  speak, 
my  dear  Olinska.  Tell  your  old  Agatha. 

OLIN.    Oh,  I  am  deeply  to  be  pitied. 

Ac.  Pitied?  You!  When  there's  nothing  talked  of  at  the  castle  but  your 
approaching  nuptials  with  a  young  nobleman  so  rich  and— 

OLIN.    Those  nuptials  never  can  take  place — 

Ac.  Never!  If,  however,  the  Castellan,  your  father—he  is  imperative, 
absolute — 

OLIN.    Sooner  let  me  die! 

Ac.  [Terrified]  Oh,  blessed  St.  Dominic!  Die?  You  shall  never  die!  But 
speak — explain!  You  are  silent;  you  cast  down  your  eyes — 

OLIN.    Do  not  ask  me. 

Ac.  Oh,  I  shudder  at  the  doubt  which  comes  across  my  mind.  Have  I 
divined  the  secret  of  the  impediment? 

OLIN.    What  deem  you  the  impediment? 

Ac.    Love! 

OLIN.    Nurse — 

Ac.    And  for  some  object  which  is  not  worthy — 

OLIN.  [With  vivacity]    Casimir  not  worthy! 

AG.  Casimir!  It  is  then  true?  This  orphan  without  name,  without  coun- 
try! And  you,  the  heiress  of  a  noble  castellan  of  Poland — 

OLIN.  I  will  be  sworn,  were  his  rank  known,  he  would  be  found  at  least 
my  equal.  The  richness  of  the  vestments  wherein  he  was  wrapped  when 
found,  the  chain  of  gold  which  held  a  star  glittering  with  diamonds,  those 
letters  graven  in  Arabic  on  his  right  arm,  and  whose  assemblage  forms  the 
strange  word  Mazeppa,  all  indicate  a  birth  above  the  common,  which  his 
valor  and  noble  sentiments  confirm. 

AG.  We  always  wish  to  believe  what  we  desire;  but  all  those  proofs  will 
not  suffice  for  the  Castellan,  who  has  ever  regarded  Casimir  as  one  of  his 
servants. 

OLIN.    Have  you  forgotten,  nurse,  that  in  my  infancy  he  saved  my  life? 

AG.  Your  father  rewarded  him  for  that  act;  and  in  return  for  his  benefits, 
Casimir  has  dared  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  daughter  of  his  master. 
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OLIN.  Ah!  Do  not  accuse  him!  Carried  away,  both,  by  feelings  irresistible, 
our  mutual  vows — 

Ac.    Such  vows  are  void. 

OLIN.    They  are  recorded  in  the  skies. 

Ac.    Without  the  consent  o£  your  father,  what  right  had  you  to  utter  them  ? 

OLIN.    One  not  to  be  disputed. 

AG,    How? 

OLIN.  Public  report  had  spread  abroad  the  dreadful  story  of  my  father's 
death  in  the  last  contest  against  the  Turks.  I  was  believed  an  orphan,  without 
protection.  I  was  surrounded  by  ambitious  neighbors,  ready  to  snatch  from 
me  my  inheritance.  'Twas  then  I  found  in  him  you  deem  unworthy  of  me,  a 
friend  to  share  my  sorrows,  a  warrior  to  defend  me  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
After  the  generous  devotedness  of  Casimir,  who  could  have  considered  it  a 
crime  in  me  to  think  of  uniting  my  destiny  with  his?  Such  was  my  intention. 
My  father's  return,  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  by  the  Palatine 
Premislas,  prevented  its  fulfillment.  Yesterday,  yielding  to  the  prayers  of 
Casimir,  I  went  to  make  an  avowal  of  our  love  to  my  father;  but  judge  of 
my  astonishment,  my  agony,  when  he  anticipated  me  by  announcing  that 
he  had  solemnly  engaged  my  hand  to  the  Count  Palatine,  his  liberator.  Now 
that  you  know  my  cruel  situation,  judge  me,  condemn  me  if  you  can,  but  at 
least  pity  the  unhappy  Olinska! 

AG.  I  condemn  you!  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,  my  bosom  can  harbor  no 
sentiments  towards  you  but  the  tenderest,  nor  entertain  any  wish  except  to 
do  you  service.  But  how  can  you  brave  the  will  of  the  Castellan?  How  will 
you  ever  dare  to  refuse  the  coronet  of  a  countess  which,  according  to  the 
form  of  proposing  marriage  among  persons  of  his  rank,  he  is  about  to  offer? 
How  set  a  father's  authority  openly  at  defiance? 

OLIN.  Oh,  that  is  beyond  my  courage!  I  dare  not  decline  the  offered 
coronet — 

Ac.    And  its  acceptance  is  a  marriage  promise! 

OLIN.  Its  rejection  would  prevent  my  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  castle 
this  very  night  to  the  holy  monastery  of  which  the  Countess  Eliska,  my 
aunt,  is  sovereign  abbess. 

AG.    Would  you  renounce  the  world? 

OLIN.  Yes,  if  my  father,  insensible  to  my  tears,  should  command  me  to 
renounce  my  love — 

AG.    A  project  so  bold — 

OLIN.  Is  the  only  means  of  protection  from  a  hateful  marriage;  and  it  is 
you,  you  who  fostered  my  infancy,  that  must  conduct  me  to  my  mother's 
sister — 
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Ac.    I!  And  does  Casimir  know  of  this? 

OLIN.  As  yet  he  does  not  even  know  of  the  intended  marriage  which 
makes  this  necessary.  I  fear  the  temerity  of  his  character,  the  excess  of  his 
love.  Tis  only  from  my  sacred  asylum  that  I  purpose  to  apprise  him—  [A 
noise  is  heard  of  hurried  footsteps]  Ha!  Someone  approaches!  Tis  he!  Tis 
Casimir!  Great  Heaven,  how  agitated!  [Casimir  advances  suddenly  from  the 
bac\  entrance.  He  stops,  with  a  vexed  air,  on  seeing  that  Olinska  is  not  alone. 
With  difficulty  he  constrains  himself} 

CAS.    Noble  lady— 

OLIN.    Speak  without  reserve,  Casimir.  My  second  mother  here  knows  all. 

CAS.    Before  her,  then,  pronounce  my  fate. 

OLIN.    Your  fate! 

CAS.    Yes,  on  you,  and  on  this  moment,  depend  the  destinies  of  my  life. 

OLIN.    What  mean  you? 

CAS.  Listen,  Olinska.  There  remains  for  us  but  one  resource:  We.  must 
fly.  The  deserts  of  Tartary  where  I  first  drew  breath,  and  from  which  we 
are  separated  only  by  a  river  and  a  few  days'  journey,  offer  us  an  assured 
retreat.  Ah,  long  since,  breaking  the  fetters  of  a  shameful  subjection,  I  would 
have  returned  into  the  midst  of  my  brethren.  I  would  have  sought  to  dis- 
cover what  blood  flows  in  my  veins,  whence  the  impetuous  stream  whose 
high  pulsations  speak  that  it  must  take  its  source  from  no  unworthy  fountain. 
To  thee  I  sacrificed  the  desire  for  independence;  to  remain  near  thee  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  disgrace  of  servitude.  I  was  beloved,  and  a  smile  of  Olinska 
made  me  forget  I  was  a  slave.  But  now,  when  the  bonds  which  unite  us  are 
to  be  torn  asunder,  have  I  not  the  right  to  require  of  Olinska  who  has  chosen 
me  for  her  husband  that  she  should  seek  with  me  in  my  own  country  that 
happiness  which  is  denied  to  us  in  hers? 

OLIN.  Oh,  Heavens!  What  dost  thou  ask?  I  seek  an  asylum  amongst 
barbarians,  the  enemies,  the  devastators  of  Poland?  Never!  Never! 

CAS.    Thou  refusest,  then,  to  follow  me? 

OLIN.  I  will  not  place  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us  and  forgive- 
ness. 

CAS.    Olinska,  wouldst  thou  regret  thy  titles  of  honor? 

OLIN.    Canst  thou  think  thus  of  Olinska? 

CAS.  [With  a  gleam  of  jealousy]  The  coronet  of  a  countess  possesses 
tempting  charms!  I  have  nothing  to  offer  thee  but  a  heart  burning  with  love 
and  jealousy! 

OLIN.    Casimir! 

CAS.  [With  increased  agitation]    But  let  this  hated  rival  tremble — 

OLIN.    Casimir!  I  supplicate  thee,  listen  to  me — learn — 
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CAS.  Dread  to  reduce  me  to  despair!  I  care  not  for  life;  \  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  my  life,  but  I  will  not  perish  alone!  [He  is  at  the  height  of  frenzy. 
Olinsfa  in  her  grief  has  flung  herself  upon  a  seat.  Agatha,  who  was  at  the 
end  of  the  stage,  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  two  lovers,  returns  quickly 
towards  them  to  induce  them  to  separate.  Casimir  resists.  He  wishes  a  posi- 
tive answer] 

Ac.  Your  father  comes.  Ah,  for  both  your  sakes,  hide  from  him  your 
tears.  Casimir,  away!  [The  central  curtains  are  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the 
Castellan  and  his  suite,  including  Rudzoloff  and  Drolins^o,  appear.  The 
Castellan  appears  surprised  at  the  embarrassment  caused  by  his  presence  and 
starts  on  seeing  Casimir] 

CAST.  [With  seventy]    Casimir!  What  do  you  here,  Casimir! 

CAS.  [Confused]  My  lord  Castellan — [Agatha,  fearing  he  may  betray 
himself f  hastens  between  him  and  the  Castellan] 

Ac.  My  lord,  Casimir  is  only  come — [Hesitating]  to — to — to — to  request 
my  influence  with  the  destined  bride  of  the  Count  Premislas  to  obtain  for 
him  the  place  of  first  esquire  with  her  intended  husband — [The  Castellan 
regards  by  turns  Agatha  and  the  two  lovers,  who  remain  thunderstruck^,  with 
downcast  eyes] 

DRO.  [Aside  to  Rudzoloff]  Indeed!  It  was  that,  then,  which  took  him  so 
suddenly  away  from  his  comrades.  The  Tartar  seems  to  know  which  side 
his  bread  is  buttered. 

RUD.  [To  the  Castellan]  This  young  man's  coming  hither,  my  lord,  is 
an  act  of  insubordination  which — 

CAST.  JT would  be  your  duty  to  punish,  but  I  am  willing  to  excuse.  I  call 
to  mind  his  conduct  during  my  absence.  His  courage  and  fidelity  deserve  a 
signal  recompense.  I  name  him  officer  of  men  at  arms,  whom  I  am  sending 
to  Warsaw  to  be  incorporated  in  the  royal  guard.  He  will  depart  tomorrow 
at  daybreak — 

CAS.    My  lord,  permit  me — 

CAST.    Rudzoloff,  I  charge  you  to  see  this  order  executed. 

RUD.    Enough,  my  lord.  [Exit] 

DRO.  [Aside]    Bless  the  fates,  we  shall  get  rid  of  him  at  last! 

CAST.  My  daughter,  I  have  just  left  the  Count  Premislas,  who  has  for- 
mally demanded  your  hand. 

CAS.  [Aside]    Just  Providence! 

CAST.  The  king  himself  approves  this  marriage.  My  daughter,  it  is  thou 
who  will  acquit  my  debt  of  gratitude.  What  happiness  for  thy  father! 

OLIN.  [Aside  to  Agatha]    Support  me,  oh,  support  me! 
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CAST.  The  Count  Premislas  wished  to  come  even  on  the  instant  and 
present  to  thee  his  homage;  but  an  ancient  custom  does  not  permit  a  Palatine 
of  Poland  to  offer  his  vows  in  person  till  after  a  solemn  ceremony.  The 
Countess's  coronet  must  be  presented  to  the  intended  and  she  return  her  ring 
in  exchange.  From  that  moment  she  is  his  affianced  bride.  The  envoy  of  the 
Count  this  very  day  will  come  on  the  important  mission. 

OLIN.  [Troubled]    What,  my  father!  This  very  day? 

CAST.  Even  so.  Prepare  for  his  reception.  My  daughter  obedience  should 
be  easy,  when  honors  and  fortune  are  its  reward.  [Enter  Rudzoloff] 

RUD.  My  lord,  an  envoy  from  the  Count  Palatine  Premislas  requests  the 
honor  of  being  presented. 

CAST.  Let  him  be  conducted  hither  and  received  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  his  noble  master.  [Low  to  his  daughter}  Olinska,  be  mindful  of  your  duty. 
[Olinsfa  sighs  and  casts  down  her  eyes  in  to%en  of  submission.  Rudzoloff 
has  given  his  orders.  All  assemble.  Casimir  is  in  his  place.  Enter  the  envoy, 
esquires,  pages,  soldiers,  etc.  The  train  is  displayed  at  the  bac\  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  stage.  In  the  midst  of  the  pages  and  esquires  who  compose  it  is 
the  envoy  of  the  Palatine.  He  offers,  with  great  ceremony,  rich  presents  to 
Olinsfy.  He  ta\es  out  of  a  superb  casket,  borne  by  two  pages,  a  countess's 
coronet  spar\ling  with  diamonds,  and  presents  it  on  his  fyiees  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Castellan,  who  directs  on  her  a  severe  and  scrutinizing  loo%.  Casimir, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  beloved,  is  in  hopes  that  she  is  about  to  refuse  the 
brilliant  gift  offered  to  her,  in  order  to  taf(e  away  all  hope  from  his  rival. 
What  is  his  astonishment  on  seeing  her  accept  it  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
The  Castellan,  satisfied,  approaches  Olins\a  with  fondness  and  directs  the 
coronet  to  be  placed  upon  her  head.  She  receives  it  with  a  feigned  submission. 
All  the  followers  of  the  Palatine  bow  before  her  whom  they  already  regard 
as  their  mistress.  During  this  time  OlinsJ^a  has  sought  the  eyes  of  Casimir  to 
assure  him  by  a  glance;  but  he  cannot  perceive  it,  being  plunged  in  somber 
reflections.  He  believes  her  false  and  meditates  his  vengeance  apart.  The 
Castellan  orders  his  daughter  to  give  the  envoy  of  her  future  lord  the  ring 
which  should  be  exchanged  for  the  diadem.  This  is  a  new  test  for  Olins^a. 
Impelled  by  the  loo\s  of  her  father,  who,  seeing  her  hesitate,  has  resumed  his 
severe  air,  she  ta\es  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and,  heaving  a  profound  sigh, 
she  advances  towards  the  envoy  to  present  it  to  him.  As  soon  as  she  has 
extended  her  hand  to  give  it,  the  envoy,  instead  of  receiving  it,  ma%es  a  sign, 
the  numerous  group  that  surrounds  him  opens,  and  Premislas  himself  ap- 
pears, receives  the  ring,  and  throws  himself  at  Olins^as  feet} 

OLIN.  [Motionless  with  surprise]    What  do  I  see? 

CAST.    The  Count  Premislas! 
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CAS.  [Aside]    Down,  rebel  nature,  down! 

PREM.  [Rising  and  holding  Olinsfy's  ring]  Pardon  me,  beautiful  Olinska, 
for  not  awaiting  the  sentence  which  was  to  decide  my  fate.  Had  my  homage 
been  refused,  I  should  have  quitted  the  castle  without  intruding  upon  your 
view;  but,  on  seeing  you  accept  the  diadem,  I  hastened  to  receive  myself  this 
precious  pledge  of  happiness. 

CAST.  This  eagerness,  my  dear  Count,  is  a  proof  of  love  which  cannot  but 
be  flattering  to  my  daughter. 

PREM.  To  deserve  her  smiles  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life.  [He  ta\es  the 
hand  of  Olinska  and  pisses  it.  Casimir  ma^es  a  movement  in  his  jealous  jury 
to  spring  upon  his  happy  rival.  A  thought  stops  him.  He  has  conceived  a 
surer  way  of  revenging  himself] 

CAS.  [Aside]  This  very  night!  Vengeance!  Death!  [He  rushes  out,  with- 
out being  perceived  by  anyone  but  Olinska,  who  shudders  at  beholding  his 
rage.  Premislas}  who  still  retains  the  hand  of  Olinsfo,  perceives  her  agitation. 
The  day  begins  to  close] 

PREM.    Fair  Olinska,  why  this  agitation?  Your  hand  trembles  in  mine— 

OLIN.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  your  sudden  arrival,  these  unlooked-for 
honors—I  need  a  moment's  calm.  [To  the  Castellan]  Permit  me,  father— 
[Going] 

CAST.    How,  daughter!  So  soon  departing? 

OLIN.  Suffer  me,  my  father—  I  am  overcome—  a  moment's  repose  will— 
oh,  suffer  me  to  withdraw  hence  with  my  nurse— 

CAST.    Daughter,  the  Count  Premislas— 

PREM.  The  least  desires  of  Olinska  are  commands  for  me;  but  I  hope 
tomorrow  to  be  more  happy. 

OLIN.  Yes,  my  lord,  tomorrow  you  shall  know  that  Olinska  is  not  un- 
worthy of  your  esteem. 

CAST.  Deign  to  follow  me,  Count.  Everything  is  prepared  to  receive  you 
with  the  honors  due  to  him,  who,  becoming  my  son,  will  presently  have  a 
right  to  command  where  now  he  is  guest.  [A  general  sortie.  All  the  suite 
retire,  following  the  Castellan  and  Premislas.  The  latter  offers  his  hand  to 
a,  who  cannot  decline  it.  The  curtain  is  let  jail,  and  the  scene  changes} 


SCENE  3:  A  Gothic  apartment.  In  the  -flat,  three  glazed  doors,  which  open  on 
a  picturesque  country  seen  through  an  iron  rail  fence.  At  the  horizon  a  craggy 
mountain  terminating  at  the  left  extremity  with  a  foaming  torrent.  On  chang- 
ing the  scene,  it  is  complete  night.  Servants  bring  in  lights  which  are  placed 
on  a  table.  To  the  right,  the  darkness  only  appears  from  the  exterior  through 
the  glazed  doors.  Enter  Rudzoloff  and  several  esquires. 
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RUD.  Come,  gentlemen  officers  of  the  Count  Palatine.  Upon  me,  in  my 
capacity  of  <  major-domo  >,  devolves  the  honor  of  doing  the  honors  of  the 
house.  [Pointing  to  a  door  at  the  left]  Here  is  the  apartment  of  your  master. 
You  see,  my  friends,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  for  his  service.  [He  is 
interrupted  by  the  crash  of  falling  armor]  What  noise  is  this?  It  comes  from 
the  armory.  [The  stifled  cries  of  Drolinsfo  are  heard,  who,  in  a  voice  changed 
by  fear,  seems  to  call  for  help]  That  simpleton  Drolinsko's  voice!  He's  always 
running  his  head  into  some  silly  scrape!  Has  he  quarrelled  with  the  armory 
and  got  a  box  on  the  ear  from  some  old  gauntlet?  [They  all  go  up  the  stage. 
Drolinsfo  staggers  on,  half  dead  with  fear,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  flam- 
beau, violently  agitated  from  his  trembling} 

DRO.    Bless  my  soul!  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear! 

RUD.    What  is  the  matter? 

DRO.    What  is  the  matter?  I  have  just  seen — 

RUD.    Whom? 

DRO.    The  devil,  godfather,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you. 

ALL.  [Laughing}    The  devil! 

RUD.    Are  you  mad? 

DRO.  It  was  enough  to  make  me  so.  Listen.  I  am  going  to  relate  what 
will  make  you  shake  in  your  shoes. 

RUD.  Some  new  fooleries,  I  wager.  Come,  go  on—go  on.  [All  assemble 
around  Drolinsf(o  with  curiosity] 

DRO.    I  was  coming  to  rejoin  you  as  you  directed — 

RUD.  [Impatiently]    Be  brief — 

DRO.  In  order  to  arrive  sooner,  I  took  my  way  through  the  armory,  where 
all  the  ancestors  of  our  Castellan  stand  in  their  steel,  visors  down,  lances  in 
rest,  as  if  still  living  they  were  going  to  make  a  charge  upon  the  Turks— 

RUD.    And  then — 

DRO.  I  walked  along,  quietly,  thinking— what  was  I  thinking  of?  I  think 
I  wasn't  thinking  of  anything.  On  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  noise.  I  was  close  to 
the  great-grandfather  of  my  lord  who  has  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred 
years — you  know  who  I  mean,  godfather — he  with  so  terrible  a  frown,  who 
always  holds  his  arm  uplifted  with  a  drawn  saber,  he  with  the  awful  black 
helmet — 

RUD.    Will  you  never  be  done? 

DRO.  I  am  just  done.  Suddenly  the  great  arm  falls  on  my  shoulder;  I 
raised  my  eyes,  with  a  little  fright,  I  own;  and  I  saw,  I  saw  the  great-grand- 
father of  my  lord  without  his  head — [All  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter]  Yes, 
laugh — laugh.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  you  there,  gentlemen.  I  started — I 
turned  round,  when,  lo!  I  perceived,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you,  I  did  indeed! 
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That  very  head—with  its  helmet  shaded  with  black  plumes,  gliding  softly 
away  upon  another  body,  covered  with  a  great  ghostlike  mantle.  It  moved 
without  a  sound,  majestically,  thus  and  thus — to  the  bottom  of  the  armory, 
through  all  the  coats  of  mail,  whose  clinkings,  ah!  I  shiver  still  at  the  very 
recollection!  [  Whilst  fie  is  speaking,  Casimir  is  seen  to  pass  at  the  bac\  of  the 
stage,  covered  with  a  mantle,  a  helmet  with  blac\  plumes  on  his  head.  He 
raises  his  visor  for  a  moment] 

CAS,  [Aside]    Could  he  have  recognized  me?  [He  listens] 

DRO.  By'r  Lady,  but  I  could  no  longer  hold  it  out,  and  I  fled,  thinking  all 
the  specters  of  my  lord's  ancestors  were  at  my  heels. 

RUB.  I  don't  know  which  is  the  most  ridiculous,  the  fool  who  tells  such 
tales,  or  we  who  listen  to  them. 

DRO.    It  is  impossible,  godfather,  not  to — 

RUD.  Enough,  enough  of  this.  Give  Casimir  notice  that  his  detachment 
is  to  depart  before  the  drawbridge  is  raised  for  the  night.  He  will  quarter 
his  men  in  the  village,  in  order  to  set  out  at  an  early  hour  without  disturbing 
the  castle.  Such  is  the  will  of  his  lordship. 

DRO.  So  much  the  better.  His  room  was  always  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
his  company.  [Casimir  goes  out  as  Premislas  and  pages  enter.  The  Count 
advances,  preceded  by  two  pages  with  lighted  flambeaux.  All  the  servants  of 
the  Palatine  range  themselves  respectfully  about  their  master.  Rudzoloff 
points  out  to  him  his  apartment  where  everything  is  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. Premislas  loo%s  that  way  and  testifies  his  satisfaction  to  Rudzoloff,  who 
bows  low  and  goes  out,  making  a  sign  to  Drolins\o  to  follow  him.  Premislas, 
while  some  of  the  servants  enter  his  apartment,  sits  down  near  the  table.  His 
esquires  ta\e  off  his  sword  and  spurs.  His  pages  remove  his  mantle,  which  is 
placed  on  the  bac\  of  the  chair,  and  his  cap,  which  they  set  on  the  table  near 
his  sword] 

PREM.  You  may  retire.  I  dispense  with  all  service  from  you  for  this  eve- 
ning. [All  go  out.  Premislas,  alone]  I  shall  be  presently  united  to  Olinska. 
Called,  too,  by  my  sovereign,  to  one  of  the  first  offices  at  court,  love  and  for- 
tune unite  to  crown  my  wishes!  [He  reflects.  His  countenance  assumes  a 
more  serious  character]  Still,  the  extraordinary  emotion  of  Olinska  haunts 
me— her  disturbed  looks — her  eyes  moistened  with  tears!  [A  pause]  What 
would  be  her  hand  without  her  heart?  Perhaps  some  knight  more  blessed 
than  I — [He  rises]  but,  no!  Olinska  was  brought  up  in  retirement.  Her 
heart  will  be  thoroughly  her  husband's.  [This  idea  restores  calm  and  satis- 
faction, which  are  pictured  in  his  cotmtenance.  He  tafes  a  light  and  prepares 
to  enter  into  the  chamber.  In  going  up  the  stage,  he  faces  Casimir,  who  has 
come  on  during  the  soliloquy.  Casimir  is  entirely  enveloped  in  his  mantle, 
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and  his  head  covered  by  a  helmet  with  blac\  flumes,  the  visor  drawn.  At 
sight  of  him  Premislas  ma\es  a  movement  of  surprise,  approaches  the  table 
upon  which  his  sword  is  placed,  and  seizes  it  to  oppose  the  mischief  which  he 
apprehends  from  his  mysterious  visitor]  Who  art  thou? 

CAS.    Thine  enemy! 

PREM.    How  entered  you  this  castle? 

CAS.    What  matters  that  to  thee? 

PREM.    What  is  thy  will? 

CAS.    Thy  death! 

PREM.    Wouldst  thou  be  my  murderer? 

CAS.    No.  I  would  fight  thee  fairly. 

PREM.  [Proudly]    Thy  name? 

CAS.    Thou  shalt  know  that  when  thou  art  conquered. 

PREM,    This  arrogance — 

CAS.    Befits  a  jealous  and  offended  man. 

PREM.    What!  Can  you  be — 

CAS.    Thy  rival! 

PREM.  [Doubtfully]    Beloved? 

CAS.    Till  yesterday  I  believed  so. 

PREM.  [With  pride]  But  today  thou  findest  that  the  beautiful  Olinska 
accords  to  me  the  preference  ? 

CAS.    Not  to  thee,  but  to  thy  honors  and  thy  titles. 

PREM.    Ha!  Darest  thou  insult  me — 

CAS.    I  have  told  thee  but  the  truth.  My  sword  shall  do  the  rest. 

PREM.  Rash  intruder!  Thinkest  thou  a  Palatine  will  measure  swords  with 
an  unknown,  doubtless  unworthy  of  that  honor? 

CAS.    My  blows  will  teach  thee  whether  I  be  worthy. 

PREM.  Hence!  Or  my  servants  shall  chastise  thy  boldness.  [Seizes  a  hand 
bell  from  the  table} 

CAS.  One  word,  one  gesture,  and  I  stretch  thee  at  my  feet — dead!  [Pre- 
senting a  pistol] 

PREM.    Coward!  If  our  arms  were  equal — 

CAS.  [Throwing  aside  his  pistol]  They  are  so.  [Opens  his  mantle]  Be- 
hold! My  bosom  is  unarmed!  I  wear  this  helmet  for  concealment,  not  pro- 
tection. Aim  at  my  heart.  It  has  now  no  defense  but  courage  and  this  good 
sword!  [Pushed  to  the  point,  Premislas  is  forced  to  place  himself  upon  his 
guard.  A  lively  and  bloody  combat  commences  between  them.  Victory  is  not 
long  uncertain.  Premislas,  pierced  in  the  left  shoulder,  falls  at  the  feet  of 
Casimir] 

PREM.    I  yield! 
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CAS.  [Resuming  his  wantle}  I  am  revenged!  [A  great  tumult  without. 
The  three  doors  at  the  bottom  are  flung  open  with  a  crash,  and  a  crowd  of 
servants  are  seen  with  flambeaux.  Drolins^o  is  in  advance  and  leads  them] 

DRO.  I  tell  you  the  unknown  who  took  the  armor  is  in  that  gallery,  [Per- 
ceiving  Casimir]  Look!  Lo!  Behold  him!  There!  There!  There  he  is!  [The 
servants  rush  into  the  hall,  but  stop  upon  seeing  the  Count  extended  and 
making  vain  efforts  to  raise  himself.  Two  servants  run  towards  him,  while 
the  others  endeavor  to  master  Casimir,  who,  disengaging  himself  from  those 
who  press  too  closely  on  him,  by  presenting  his  pistols  at  them  and  profiting 
by  the  general  tumult,  escapes  by  leaping  through  a  window.  Premislas  is 
raised  and  placed  in  an  armchair.  He  recovers  his  senses  a  little.  He  recog- 
nizes his  servants.  Enter  the  Castellan,  Rudzoloff,  and  suite] 

CAST.  [Hurrying  in]    Great  Heaven!  The  Palatine  assassinated! 

PREM.  [Faintly]    A  rival!  Vengeance — 

CAST.  You  shall  obtain  it,  and  whoever  the  murderer  may  prove,  it  shall 
be  terrible!  [Two  discharges  of  pistols  are  heard.  Enter  Drolins^p,  followed 
by  vassals] 

DRO.  [Running  in  first]  We've  got  him!  He  is  taken!  He  is  taken!  [Casi- 
mir is  brought  in,  still  wrapped  in  his  mantle  and  his  visor  down.  He  appears 
calm  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  that  reigns  around  him.  About  the  same  time 
Olins\a  and  Agatha,  followed  by  her  women,  enter  at  the  opposite  side} 

PREM.  [Rising  to  point  out  Casimir}    Yes!  That  is  the  assassin. 

CAST.  Remove  the  mantle  that  conceals  the  wretch!  [Before  anyone  has 
time  to  execute  this  order,  Casimir  flings  his  mantle  and  helmet  on  the 
ground] 

ALL.    Casimir! 

CAST.    My  suspicions  were,  then,  true! 

SERVANTS  OF  PREM.  [Ready  to  spring  on  him,  exclaim}    Let  him  die! 

CAST.  [In  the  height  of  fury]  Hold!  Reserve  him  for  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  rebel  slaves!  Bring  out  the  fiery,  untamed  horse!  Tie  this  vile 
Tartar  on  his  back,  and  turn  him  loose  to  scour  their  native  deserts!  There 
let  the  murderer  be  borne  through  sands  and  rocks  and  wilds,  till  hunger, 
thirst,  and  scorching  suns  and  frequent  bruise  and  restless  motion  kill  him 
piecemeal!  [This  cruel  sentence  is  executed.  Casimir,  firm  and  tranquil,  seems 
to  brave  it.  He  is  dragged  off  the  stage  by  the  servants  of  Premislas  and  the 
Castellans  soldiers.  Olinsfya,  who  remained  a  moment  motionless  with  hor- 
ror, seeing  her  lover  depart,  wishes  to  fly  towards  him.  She  is  prevented.  She 
throws  herself  upon  her  %nees  at  the  feet  of  her  father} 

OLIN.    Oh,  my  father!  Pardon  for  him  who  saved  your  daughter's  life! 
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CAST.  Unworthy  girl!  Barest  thou  plead  for  him  who  has  dishonored 
thy  hospitality?  All  powers  on  earth  combined  were  powerless  o'er  my  ven- 
geance! [He  repels  her  with  harshness  and  goes  to  Premislas,  who  seems  to 
regain  a  little  strength.  Olins\a,  wild  with  grief,  escapes  from  the  arms  of 
Agatha,  traverses  the  stage,  and  endeavors  to  get  away.  On  every  side  the 
passage  is  closed  against  her.  She  stops  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage  and  recoils 
with  horror  from  the  spectacle  that  presents  itself  to  her  view.  The  entire  end 
of  the  stage  has  become  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  great  number  of  flam- 
beaux, borne  by  the  servants.  Beyond  the  iron  railing  is  seen  Casimir,  fast- 
ened to  the  wild  horse,  who,  violently  excited,  darts  across  the  stage  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Casimir  bids  a  last  adieu  to  his  beloved  by  calling  on 
her  name  with  heart-rending  cries  and  disappears  -for  a  moment.  Olinska, 
anew,  is  desirious  of  running  to  Casimir.  She  is  restrained,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  courser  reappears  on  the  mountain,  dashes  down  the  torrent,  and 
disappears  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  abyss.  Olins\a  gives  a  piercing 
shrie\  and  jails  into  a  swoon] 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  i:  In  front,  the  interior  of  a  grotto  or  cavern,  open  at  the  bac^, 
through  which  appears  a  wild  and  rugged  prospect  of  the  desert  plains,  or 
steppes  of  Tartary,  crossed  by  an  extensive  la\e.  In  the  grotto,  righthand,  is 
the  entrance  of  another  cavern  which  seems  to  descend  deep  into  the  moun- 
tain. This  entrance  is  closed  with  a  barrier  of  unhewn  wood.  At  the  side,  a 
natural  ban\  covered  with  moss  and  detached.  Several  groups  of  horses  are 
discovered  grazing  at  large  in  the  steppes  beyond  the  la^e.  Ozeb  and  Zelos 
appear  at  the  bacJ^,  come  round  the  borders  of  the  la\e,  and  enter  mysteri- 
ously into  the  grotto. 

OZEB.    This,  then,  is  the  mysterious  dwelling  of  the  Tartar  prophetess? 

ZEL.  It  is.  But  the  part  which  my  inspired  mistress  makes  her  habitation 
is  a  deep  cave,  cut  in  this  side  of  the  rock. 

OZEB.    Is  she  now  in  that  cave? 

ZEL.  No.  Korella  passes  her  nights  upon  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  whence 
the  view  stretches  o'er  the  immense  deserts  of  Tartary,  even  to  the  misty 
mountains,  at  whose  feet  rolls  the  Dnieper,  which  parts  us  from  Poland. 

OZEB.    What  does  she  there? 

ZEL.  'Tis  said  that,  warned  by  a  celestial  revelation,  she  awaits  the  return 
of  him  who  is  to  reign  over  us,  of  Mazeppa,  grandson  of  the  ruling  Khan, 
last  of  his  line  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Tartary. 
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OZEB.  Alas!  Mazeppa  perished  when  an  infant,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Polish  frontier. 

ZEL.  The  prophetess  believes  that  he  escaped  from  death  but  dwells  in 
slavery. 

OZEB.  Knows  she  that  the  King  is  come  and  that  he  encamped,  this  very 
night,  not  far  hence? 

ZEL.  She  cannot  help  but  know  it.  Her  vision,  it  is  said,  embraces  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  [Sorrowful  and  mysterious  sounds  are  heard] 
Hark!  Tis  she!  Look,  stranger!  How  rapt  in  thought  and  gloomy  is  her 
mien! 

OZEB.  [Looking]  Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  Heaven.  Deep  meditations  seem 
U>  absorb  her  rnind. 

ZEL.  Such  is  ever  her  air  in  moments  of  inspiration.  If  you  would  now 
consult  her — 

OZEB.  [Absorbed]  No,  no — not  now.  Tomorrow  we  may  meet,  perhaps 
this  very  day — but — [Apart]  Now  to  apprise  the  Khan  of  all  I  have  just 
learned.  [He  departs  at  the  bac\,  on  one  side,  as  Koretta  advances  from  the 
other  without  perceiving  him] 

KOR.  Omens  of  woe!  On  Poland  the  stormcloud  driven  by  the  hurricane 
— [She  stops]  My  brain  is  burning!  [Supports  herself  against  a  rocJ(\  Scarce 
will  my  strength  sustain  me — 

ZEL.  [Approaching]    Nay,  good  mistress,  cheerly — be  composed — 

KOR.  [Recovering]    Ha!  Thou  here,  my  trusty  Zelos? 

ZEL.    You  seem  o'erpowered.  A  little  rest — 

KOR.  Right.  You  are  right.  I  do  indeed  want  rest.  Oh,  this  night's  wild 
and  wondrous  visions!  Warnings  from  the  skies — [Pastoral  music  heard] 

ZEL.    Our  friends  approach,  the  shepherds  of  the  desert. 

KOR.    Is  their  repast  in  readiness  ? 

ZEL.  Everything  is  prepared.  [Pointing  to  a  jutting  rocf(  on  which  are 
baskets  and  vases] 

KOR.  'Tis  well.  Let  them  seek  shelter  here.  Oh!  Should  the  thunderbolts 
fall  on  them!  But,  no!  Their  humility  is  their  safety.  'Tis  the  proud  oak 
which  tempts  the  storm  and  not  the  lowly  shrub.  [Pauses}  Now  to  my  secret 
chamber.  If  any  come  to  claim  my  aid  or  counsel,  seek  me  on  the  instant.  Let 
none  turn  hence  unanswered.  [Exit  Koretta .  The  rustic  strains  draw  nearer 
as  Koretta  enters  the  cave,  whose  barrier  closes  after  her.  Zelos  ushers  in  the 
shepherds.  He  directs  before  them  free  na\ed  horses,  who  go  to  see\  the 
others,  where  all  remain  together  grazing.  Enter  Kosfor  and  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses] 
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Kos.  Here  we  are  at  last,  Father  Zelos.  Bless  my  weary  legs!  The  heat 
makes  it  seem  as  if  one  were  wading  through  flames!  This  journeying  in  the 
desert  is  a  marvellous  quickener  of  the  appetite  for  liquids,  hey,  father  ? 

ZEL.  Korella  has  anticipated  your  wants.  Look!  Here's  milk  and  cakes 
of  maize.  [All  dart  upon  the  vases  and  ca\es] 

Kos.  Truest  of  prophetesses!  Bless  her  inspirations!  [The  shepherds  are 
grouped  with  the  females  on  divers  sides.  They  eat  and  drin\  gaily] 

ZEL.  [Clapping  Kos\ar  on  the  shoulder  as  he  is  drinking}  Hollo,  friend! 
Your  thirst  seems  to  be  running  a  race  with  your  hunger. 

Kos.  Yes,  but  thanks  to  your  inspired  mistress,  they're  both  getting  near 
the  goal. 

ZEL.  In  that  case,  my  good  lad,  take  your  rustic  reed  [Pointing  to  a  pipe 
hanging  at  his  girdle],  and  accompany  this  old  shepherd  [Turning  to  a  Tar- 
tar], who  will  give  us  the  song  of  the  Volpas.  There's  nothing  like  music 
after  meals.  It  helps  digestion. 

Kos.  What!  That  song  of  the  wild  genius  of  the  desert?  The  very  thought 
of  it  gives  me  an  indigestion. 

ZEL.  Pshaw!  Children's  tales!  You  can't  believe  what  they  say  of  the  Vol- 
pas? I  thought  you  had  more  sense. 

Kos.  Believe?  I  don't  believe,  but  I  know  it.  It  never  appears  but  as  a  fore- 
runner of  wonderful  events.  The  very  mention  of  the  terrible  Volpas  turns 
all  the  milk  I've  been  drinking!  The  ravager!  The  destroyer!  Come,  come — 
no  more  of  the  Volpas!  [The  pastoral  groups  form.  Kos\ar  mounts  a  hilloc\ 
and  plays  upon  his  Pandean  pipe.  The  old  shepherd  below  sings,  accompany- 
ing himself  upon  an  instrument  formed  of  several  sticks,  upon  which  he 
strides  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Upon  each  return  of  the  burthen,  all  the  men  and 
women  figure  a  heavy  dance,  almost  without  stirring  from  their  places,  with 
extravagant  movements  of  their  heads  and  arms,  terminating  every  time  in 
grotesque  and  varied  groups] 

Across  the  wilds  of  Tartary  there  whirls  a  demon  form; 
His  voice  is  not  of  this  world  and  mingles  with  the  storm! 
Through  blasts  of  forked  lightning  his  snorting  courser  dashes, 
And  death  and  terror  as  his  guides,  smile  grimly  mid  the  flashes! 

Let  the  lovely  shepherd  maid 
Most  of  all  his  sight  evade! 
Haste!  Haste!  To  your  tents  hasten  back! 
A  pursuer  is  on  your  track! 

Fly!  Fly! 
'Tis  the  Volpas  that's  coming!  The  Volpas  is  nigh! 
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[The  last  couplets  are  repeated  in  a  dancing  chorus  as  above  mentioned,  with 
signs  of  terror] 

His  black  and  fiery  courser's  mane  stands  bristled  by  the  blast, 
And  from  his  feet  the  dust  in  air  is  up  in  whirlwinds  cast. 
His  wide  and  smoky  nostrils  dart  before  him  fires  of  wrath. 
And  nothing  that's  of  mortal  born  can  live  upon  his  path! 

Let  the  lovely  shepherd  maid 
Most  of  all  his  sight  evade! 
Haste!  Haste!  To  your  tents  hasten  back! 
A  pursuer  is  on  your  track! 

Fly!  Fly! 

Tis  the  Volpas  that's  coming!  The  Volpas  is  nigh! 
[Chorus  and  dance] 

Oh,  when  that  horse  and  rider  come,  the  astonished  earth  and  ocean 
Shake  and  shrink  back  with  terror  at  the  mystical  commotion! 
Nature,  as  if  she  writhed  her  last,  heaves  with  the  horrid  pang, 
And  trumpets  shriek  i'  th'  troubled  air  their  war-denouncing  clang! 

[Trumpets  suddenly  interrupt  the  singer.  Kosfyar  stands  silent  and  shudder- 
ing. All  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  press  close  to  each  other.  Old  Zelos 
goes  up  the  stage] 

ZEL.  These  warlike  sounds  announce  the  coming  of  brave  Thamar,  first 
chief  of  Abder  Khan. 

Kos.  [Affecting  courage]  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  Didn't  I  say  there  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of?  As  it's  Thamar,  you  know,  it  can't  be  the  Volpas. 
[Low]  Though,  between  ourselves  one's  almost  as  bad  as  the  other. 

ZEL.  [Lou/]  Silence!  Should  Thamar  hear — [Ma^es  an  expressive  gesture, 
on  which  KosJ^ar  recoils  and  slinks  bac\  to  his  companions.  Thamar,  with  a 
suite  of  Tartar  warriors,  appears,  and  all  bow  submissively] 

THAM.  Shepherds  of  the  desert,  form  in  procession  and  depart  for  the 
great  encampment.  Abder  Khan,  our  prince,  has  directed  the  tributary  Tar- 
tars o'er  whom  he  reigns  to  assemble  before  the  royal  tent,  [Kos  for  sounds  a 
trumpet.  The  sounds  are  echoed  from  ajar,  and  being  heard  by  the  docile 
steeds  grazing  in  the  distance,  several  of  them  come  forward  with  no  direc- 
tion but  the  signal.  Tartars  spring  upon  their  nafyed  bac^s  and  disappear, 
crossing  each  other  at  various  sides.  The  movement  is  repeated  on  the  green- 
sward beyond  the  lake.  Groups  of  riders  appear,  recede,  and  are  presently  lost 
to  view  in  the  forest.  All  the  shepherds  are  now  gone  off.  Thamar  addresses 
Zelos]  Acquaint  Korella  that  I  would  consult  her  in  private. 
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ZEL.  You  consult  the  prophetess?  You,  who  till  now  have  scorned  her 
words  as  idle — 

THAM.    I  ask  not  for  thy  counsel.  Be  silent  and  obey. 

ZEL.  You  shall  be  obeyed.  [Aside]  What  would  he  with  Korella?  I  dis- 
trust this  Thamar!  [Thamar  ma^es  a  gesture  of  impatience  which  interrupts 
the  old  man,  who,  urged  by  the  warriors,  enters  the  cave} 

THAM.  [To  his  train}  I  would  win  this  woman  to  our  purposes.  Not  that 
my  reason  stoops  to  a  belief  in  superhuman  powers,  but  she  has  a  resisdess 
influence  over  the  superstitious  multitude.  All  Tartary  consider  her  as 
Heaven  descended.  Gold  will  tempt  her  to  aid  me  to  attain  the  sacred  scimi- 
tar, emblem  of  sovereign  rule,  which,  once  within  my  grasp,  my  strength 
and  courage  will  find  means  to  keep  there.  [All  maJ^e  a  movement  expressive 
of  concurrence  and  devotedness.  Zelos  appears  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
Terrified  at  the  menacing  air  of  the  warriors,  he  pauses.  Korella  follows  him. 
He  points  her  out  to  Thamar,  who  gives  a  sign  for  the  warriors  to  retire. 
Zelos  disappears  with  them.  Thamar,  alone  with  Korella,  addresses  her} 
Korella,  Thamar  stands  before  thee. 

KOR.  [Without  looking  at  him]  What  would  he  of  the  prophetess  of  the 
desert? 

THAM.    Her  judgment. 

KOR.  [Pointing  upward]    On  the  future? 

THAM.  [Disdainfully]  The  future  is  hidden  with  a  veil  which  human 
weakness  may  not  draw  aside. 

KOR.    He  who  thinks  thus  needs  not  the  counsels  of  the  divines.  Farewell. 

THAM.    Hold.  [She  turns.  On  seeing  him,  she  gazes  with  astonishment] 

KOR.  [After  a  long  pause]  That  voice  doth  shake  me  to  the  inmost  soul. 
The  protecting  genius  of  Tartary  inspires  me! 

THAM.  [With  marked  earnestness]  Engrave,  then,  my  words  upon  thy 
mind,  that  it  may  return  an  oracle  suited  to  our  tribes. 

KOR.    Speak.  I  hear  thee. 

THAM.  Thou  knowest  the  Tartars  need  a  warrior  at  their  head.  Thou 
knowest,  too,  that  in  battle  I  am  ever  foremost. 

KOR.    And  would  be  on  the  throne,  is  it  not  so? 

THAM.    Dost  deem  me  undeserving  to  be  there? 

KOR.  [Her  eyes  upraised]    He  who  reads  hearts,  he  only,  can  know  that. 

THAM.  'Tis  he  has  planted  in  my  heart  the  thirst  for  power.  Hear  me, 
Korella.  The  aged  Abder  Khan,  cherishing  the  idle  hope  of  recovering  his 
lost  grandson,  Mazeppa,  has,  till  now,  refused  to  designate  a  successor.  At 
lexigth,  urged  by  the  pressure  of  years  and  the  prayers  of  his  subjects,  he  has 
consented  and  will  name  one  tomorrow. 
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KOR.    I  know  he  does  intend  it. 

THAM.  But,  ere  he  choose,  he  would  consult,  disguised,  with  thee;  thee, 
whom  his  subjects  deem  the  oracle  of  fate. 

KOR.    I  await  his  coming. 

THAM.  Tis  well.  Summon  up  thy  arts  and  spells  then.  Tell  the  Prince 
that  the  genius  of  the  desert,  the  awful  Volpas,  whose  very  name  strikes  ter- 
ror through  the  empire,  will  presently  appear  among  us  and  point  out,  in 
some  signal  manner,  the  warrior  destined  to  the  sovereign  power. 

KOR.    And  this  warrior  will  be — 

THAM  .    Thamar ! 

KOR.    Thou!  How  knowest  thou  the  genius  of  the  desert  will  appear? 

THAM.  My  plan  is  prearranged.  Success  is  certain.  Pronounce  thy  oracle. 
Trust  to  me  for  its  fulfilment. 

KOR.  Is  it,  then,  by  impious  stratagem  that  Thamar  hopes  to  reach  the 
throne? 

THAM.  Dost  thou  presume  to  judge?  Korella,,  beware!  If  thou  betrayest 
the  secret,  this  very  night,  inevitable  destruction — 

KOR.  [With  a  glance  of  disdain]    And  should  I  serve  thy  ambition? 

THAM.    Thy  glory  and  thy  fortune  are  achieved. 

KOR.  [Absorbed]  A  tide  of  thoughts  are  rushing  through  my  brain.  This 
strange  proposal,  the  visions  of  this  night,  a  force  resistless  impels  my  tongue. 
Thamar,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied! 

THAM.  Thou  makst  me  then  indeed  a  worshiper!  [A  bustle  heard  from 
without]  Abder  Khan  advances  with  the  ancients  of  our  tribes,  disguised  in 
lowly  garb,  and  seeks  to  try  thy  powers.  Thou  mayest  identify  the  monarch 
by  his  white  girdle,  the  only  sign  which  marks  him  from  the  rest. 

KOR.  He  has  thrown  ofi  that  girdle.  The  gods  will  guide  me.  [Thamar, 
surprised,  goes  up  the  stage  to  rejoin  the  warriors  who  reappear  on  one  side, 
while  the  procession  of  old  men  advances  on  the  other.  Korella  remains, 
alone,  in  front,  plunged  in  deep  thought.  Abder  Khan,  Ozeb,  with  the  royal 
suite  of  Tartars  and  old  men,  are  clad  uniformly,  with  no  distinguishing 
mar\.  They  advance  slowly  and  salute  Korella  with  respect.  At  the  bacJ^,  on 
the  opposite  side,  are  standing  Thamar  and  his  warriors] 

OZEB.  Korella,  the  wretched  shepherds  come  to  thee  for  succor.  A  mortal 
plague  now  desolates  the  plain.  Thy  prayers  alone  can  soothe  the  wrath  of 
Heaven. 

KOR.  My  aid  is  ne'er  withheld  from  those  who  seek  it  with  sincerity.  But 
beware  of  trifling  with  Heaven.  There  is  an  eye  that  sees  through  all  deceit. 

OZEB.    Korella! 
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KOR.  In  vain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  hide  the  truth  from  me.  Fate  un- 
veils all  things  to  Korella's  vision.  [All  the  old  men  approach  and  gaze  on 
her,  astonished.  Thamar,  in  the  distance,  scrutinizes  her  with  a  sort  of  uneasi- 
ness] The  woes  of  which  you  speak  are  fabled.  Higher  interests  fill  your 
minds,  and  one  among  you  would  propound  a  question  big  with  the  fate  of 
Tartary. 

OZEB.  One  among  us?  [Receives  an  affirmative  sign  from  Abder  Khan} 
Well,  then,  111  not  dissemble  longer.  In  me  behold  the  sovereign  of  this  land. 
[Korella  maizes  a  gesture]  Aye,  in  me  know  Abder  Khan!  What  have  I  to 
hope  for?  What  to  fear? 

KOR.  In  vain  you  seek  to  lead  me  into  error.  [Gently  putting  him  aside] 
Ozeb,  away!  Tis  for  thy  master  to  disclose  his  will.  [Going  directly  to  him] 
Hail,  Abder  Khan! 

ABD.    Korella! 

KOR.  Prince!  Thinkest  thou  to  hide  thee  from  the  eyes  of  him,  my  great 
inspirer?  [Kneeling]  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  what  wouldst  thou  of  thy  slave? 

ABD.  Arise  and  answer!  At  the  appointed  hour  for  naming  my  successor, 
omens  of  dire  import  fill  me  with  dismay. 

KOR.  [  With  gradually  increasing  emphasis]  I  know  the  omens.  This  very 
night  thou  sawest  in  vision  the  heir  of  the  great  throne  of  Tartary,  he  who 
was  left  upon  the  battle  plain  in  Poland. 

ABD.  [With  emotion]  'Tis  true.  I  saw  the  young,  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
zeppa.  I  stretched  my  arms  to  clasp  him.  Alas!  'Twas  but  a  dream!  [Thamar, 
who  has  approached  the  suite  of  the  Prince,  maizes  signs  to  Korella,  who  goes 
on  without  heeding  him  ] 

KOR.  And  as  thy  arms  were  stretched  to  strain  him  to  thy  bosom,  a  tiger 
darted  on  the  long  lost  Prince.  [Thamar  expresses  fury] 

ABD.  Enough.  I  feel  thy  inspiration.  Tell  me,  thou  favored  of  the  stars, 
tell  me,  shall  I  once  more,  in  truth,  behold  Mazeppa?  Does  he,  in  truth,  still 
live?  Be  thy  doom  good  or  bad,  pronounce  it.  Speak!  Who  is  the  future 
monarch  Heaven  decrees  for  Tartary?  [The  day  declines] 

THAM.  [Low  to  Korella]  Remember!  My  bounty  or  my  vengeance!  [Dis- 
tant thunder;  lightnings] 

KOR.  [In  a  continued  tone  of  inspiration]  The  spirit  of  the  desert  is  thy 
protector!  Soon,  soon  will  his  will  be  manifest!  Aye,  from  this  lake,  amid  the 
flash  of  thunderbolts;  'tis  he,  'tis  he  himself  reveals  thy  destined  heir!  [Rapid 
and  repeated  flashes  of  lightning  and  loud  claps  of  thunder,  amid  the  deep- 
ening darkness.  General  astonishment] 

THAM.  [Apart,  exultingly,  to  Korella]  Thy  word  is  kept.  I  am  satisfied! 
[Aside]  Now,  then,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle!  [The  storm  drives 
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nearer.  The  thunders  become  more  terrific.  Alarm  and  horror  pervade  all  the 
groups,  while  hope  calls  smiles  upon  the  lips  of  the  aged  Khan  and  those  of 
Thamar,  though  from  opposite  causes.  The  prophetess  appears  oppressed. 
The  vision  of  her  mind  seems  planted  on  an  object  imperceptible  to  all  but 
her.  The  lightnings,  discovering  her  pale  and  agitated  countenance,  attract 
the  loo^s  of  the  Prince  and  all  his  attendants  towards  hers.  She  gives  a  sudden 
shrieJ^  of  terror.  A  loud  clap  of  thunder  seems  to  answer  to  the  shrieJ^.  She 
reels  against  a  rocJ^,  exclaiming] 

KOR.  He  comes!  He  comes!  [The  darkness  deepens  and  the  storm  grows 
wilder.  Ko$\ar,  shepherds,  women,  and  children  rush  in,  terrified} 

Kos.    The  Volpas!  The  Volpas! 

ALL.    The  Volpas! 

Kos.  [In  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from  consternation}  I  saw  him  in  a  hur- 
ricane of  dust.  He  flies  hither  from  the  mountains  bordering  on  Poland,  He 
rides  a  wild  horse  which  scours  the  desert  like  a  tempest.  He  comes!  He 
comes!  [General  shrie\  of  horror.  The  storm  is  at  its  height.  Beyond  the  la\e 
appears  the  horse  to  which  Casimir  is  bound.  He  crosses  the  steps  in  a  furious 
gallop.  The  shepherds,  the  women,  and  the  children  prostrate  themselves  in 
groups.  Casimir  seems  to  ma%e  his  last  efforts  to  tear  asunder  his  bonds  and 
cries  with  stifled  shrieks} 

CAS.  Set  me  free!  Oh,  release  me!  Set  me  free!  [For  a  moment  he  dis- 
appears with  the  horse.  All  the  characters  are  grouped  on  the  edge  of  the  la\e. 
Thamar,  alone,  at  the  front,  \nows  not  how  to  explain  the  strange  sight. 
Thamar  is  disturbed,  agitated,  irresolute.  He  consults  with  his  confidants 
apart,  and  threatens  Korella  with  his  gestures;  but  she  seems  overwhelmed 
and  to  have  lost  all  perception.  Various  Tartar  groups  flow  bac\  upon  the 
stage.  The  thunder  redoubles;  terror  is  at  its  climax.  The  wild  horse  reappears, 
but  nearer,  upon  a  roc\,  forming  a  little  platform  which  overhangs  the  la^e. 
In  struggling,  Casimir  has  freed  his  head  and  one  of  his  arms.  He  shrieks 
again} 

CAS.  In  mercy,  set  me  free!  Release  me!  Set  me  free!  [At  this  moment, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  a  thunderbolt  bursts  and  falls  near  the  roc\ 
upon  a  fir  tree,  which  breads  and  falls.  On  the  very  instant  the  wild  horse 
plunges  with  his  rider  into  the  la%e,  and  both  disappear.  A  barque  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  la\e.  Two  Tartars,  the  most  daring  of  the  throng,  spring  into  it. 
During  these  various  movements,  amid  the  confusion  and  terror  which  reign 
on  all  sides,  Thamar,  overpowered  with  uneasiness,  is  desirous  of  questioning 
Korella  upon  this  strange  event,  for  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  account.  He 
approaches  her  with  threats.  She  preserves  a  gloomy  silence,  points  to  Heaven, 
and  opposes  a  cold  disdain  to  the  menaces  of  Thamar,  who,  by  the  presence 
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of  Abder  Khan,  is  \ept  in  checl^.  The  tempest  gradually  subsides.  A  rainbow 
appears  in  the  distance  through  the  trees  and  the  returning  light  discloses 
Casimir,  whom  the  fall  had  loosened  from  the  wild  horse,  struggling  with  the 
waves.  He  swims  towards  the  barque,  which  receives  him;  but  no  sooner  has 
he  entered  it  than  he  swoons.  The  barque  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  la\e. 
The  Tartars,  variously  grouped,  regard  the  stranger  whom  they  bear  to  the 
front  in  a  lifeless  state  and  place  him  on  the  banJ^  of  moss.  Thamar  and  his 
conspirators  remain  in  mingled  astonishment  and  rage.  The  aged  Prince,  his 
mind  struct^  with  the  prediction  he  has  heard,  approaches  Casimir  with  emo- 
tion and  concern} 

ABD.  Poor  sufferer!  Those  torn  habiliments  and  that  death-white  brow! 
[Raising  up  his  head}  Korella!  Hasten  to  his  succor.  If  it  be  possible,  restore 
him  back  to  life. 

THAM.  [Apart]  By  what  miracle!  I  had  yet  given  no  order.  Can  Korella 
have  conceived  a  project  similar  to  mine?  And  can  she  be  the  favorer  of  some 
rival?  [Korella  eagerly  obeys  the  mandate  of  Abder  Khan.  All  her  attentions 
are  lavished  on  Casimir.  The  Tartars  group  themselves  in  divers  picturesque 
postures  around  the  wounded.  The  aged  Khan  himself  attempts  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood.  Suddenly  he  is  struct^  motionless  with  surprise,  in  discovering 
around  the  nec\  of  the  young  stranger  the  chain  of  gold  and  star  of  precious 
gems.  He  scrutinizes  the  latter,  opens  it;  his  emotion  increases  with  his  aston- 
ishment. He  falls  upon  his  \nees,  uncovers  the  breast  of  the  wounded f  loo\s 
at  his  bosom,  then  at  his  right  arm,  and  utters  a  cry  of  joy] 

ABD.  Great  Heaven!  That  chain,  that  star,  that  royal  emblem  stamped 
above  his  heart!  Mazeppa's  name  engraven!  Friends!  Our  prayers  are  an- 
swered! Korella's  prophecy's  fulfilled!  Chieftains  of  the  tribes,  Tartars,  ap- 
proach! Behold  and  recognize  Mazeppa,  your  prince!  My  son  and  rightful 
heir!  [Points  to  the  indubitable  signs  by  which  he  recognizes  his  grandson. 
All  express  the  most  lively  joy,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  ill- 
dissembled  fury  of  Thamar  and  his  conspirators] 

KOR.  Prince,  give  not  way  to  a  deceitful  joy.  The  slumber  of  the  youth  is 
deep  and  fearful.  The  moment  when  his  eyes  unclose  decides  his  life  or 
death. 

ABD.  Protecting  genius  of  Tartary,  hast  thou  then  but  given  me  back  my 
son,  again  to  snatch  him  from  my  arms?  Look  down  with  pity  on  a  prostrate 
people!  [Kneels.  All  the  Tartars  follow  his  example  and  lift  their  arms  to 
Heaven.  Alone  at  the  bac\,  Thamar  seems  to  meditate  some  guilty  deed  and 
threatens  while  the  rest  supplicate.  Abder  Khan  rises]  Be  everything  made 
ready  for  my  son's  removal  to  the  royal  tent.  Inspired  Korella,  forsake  him 
not!  Give  him  your  superhuman  aid!  [To  his  suite]  Be  the  prophetess  obeyed 
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implicitly.  [Korella  mafyes  a  sign  to  Zelos  and  others  of  the  attendants.  They 
follow  her  into  the  cavern]  Gallant  Thamar,  proclaim  the  joyful  tidings  of 
my  son's  return.  Assemble  the  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  to  hear  my  sover- 
eign will. 

THAM.  [Smothering  his  rage]    Enough,  my  liege. 

ABD.  Guard  the  exterior  of  the  royal  tent.  Let  the  most  trusty  warriors, 
chosen  by  your  care,  be  called  to  watch  the  safety  of  my  son. 

THAM.  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed.  [He  bows,  affecting  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  aged  Khan,  who  turns  toward  his  sonf  expressing  the  most  affec- 
tionate solicitude.  Korella  appears  with  a  vase  and  cofferet.  She  is  followed 
by  Zelos  and  Tartars,  bearing  a  litter  covered  with  sJ^ins  of  wild  beasts.  Ma- 
zeppa  is  placed  on  the  litter  carefully.  Korella  applies  to  him  a  phial,  which 
she  ta\es  from  her  bosom,  which  seems  in  some  degree  to  revive  him.  He 
places  his  hand  on  his  heart,  lifts  his  head,  and  immediately  drops  it  again 
upon  the  bosom  of  Abder  Khan,  murmuring  the  name  of  Olinsfya.  On  the 
side  opposite  Korella  has  caught  the  hand  of  the  young  Prince  and  gazes  on 
him  with  returning  hope.  The  characters  group  around  the  litter  as  the  Tar- 
tars  raise  it  up,  and  the  procession  moves.  It  disappears  in  the  distance,  after 
winding  round  the  lake.  Thamar  is  left  upon  the  stage  with  his  warriors,  all 
wrapped  in  gloomy  silence,  and  ranged  around  their  discontented  chief,  who 
thus  addresses  them] 

THAM.  My  gallant  partners,  the  golden  prize  is  slipping  from  my  grasp. 
To  you  I  turn  for  aid.  [All  the  Tartars  press  more  closely  round  Thamar, 
with  ferocious  eagerness]  Speak.  Shall  the  sovereign  sway  be  juggled  from 
your  chief  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  strangers?  The  perfidious  Ko- 
rella has  proved  a  traitress  to  her  plighted  promise!  Her  treason  must  be  paid 
for  by  her  blood!  As  for  the  youth,  led  hither  by  chance  or  by  contrivance,  be 
he,  or  be  he  not  the  rightful  heir  of  Abder  Khan,  his  death  is  sealed!  [With 
savage  exultation]  His  guard  to  me  has  been  entrusted.  The  moment  is  pro- 
pitious and  must  not  be  lost.  Even  this  very  night — [The  Tartars,  all  with 
their  hands  upon  their  dagger  hilts,  ma\e  a  gesture  of  assent]  Enough. 
Away!  [They  depart  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  exit  of  the  procession] 

SCENE  2:  The  tent  of  Abder  Khan.  Right  hand,  at  the  bac\,  an  alcove  hung 
with  bear  si/^ins  and  surrounded  with  fasces  of  arms  and  standards.  At  its  side, 
a  stand  sustaining  a  cofferet,  and  on  which  are  ranged  the  arms  of  the  Khan. 
Kos\ar  and  slaves,  directed  by  Zelos,  are  settling  the  things  in  the  tent.  It  is 
night,  and  they  place  a  lighted  candelabra  near  the  stand.  The  procession  ac- 
companying Mazeppa  enters  the  tent  in  silence.  Mazeppa  is  still  supported  on 
the  litter  by  Abder  Khan  and  Korella.  He  is  placed  gently  in  the  alcove.  All 
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recede  respectfully.  The  aged  Khan  and  Korella  alone  remain  at  the  young 
man's  side.  Korella  endeavors  to  encourage  the  Khanf  whose  anxiety  concern- 
ing his  grandson  is  become  intense. 

KOR.  Subdue  your  fears,  King!  A  little  more  repose  will  be  enough  to 
bring  him  to  himself.  We  shall  then  learn  the  miracle  by  which  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  land  have  restored  him  to  his  longing  kingdom.  Then,  Prince, 
you  may  yourself  announce  to  him  his  royal  lineage  and  welcome  him  to  his 
high  destiny, 

ABD.  You  answer  for  his  life,  then?  Oh,  Korella!  How  can  I  evince  my 
gratitude? 

KOR.  I  have  fulfilled  the  mission  given  me  by  Heaven;  my  heart  requires 
no  further  recompense!  But  the  unlooked-for  coming  of  your  scepter's  heir 
overthrows  a  rival  hope,  disturbs  ambitions,  which,  perhaps,  may  soon — 

ABD.    Speak!  What  mean  you? 

KOR.  Haste  to  the  chiefs  of  tribes  by  your  command  assembled.  Rally 
around  you  all  your  bravest,  trustiest  subjects.  Let  wisdom  and  decision  crush 
the  plots  which  treason  may  now  meditate. 

ABD.  Prophetess!  Your  counsels  shall  be  followed  instantly.  [Departs  with 
his  warriors  after  having  cast  a  glance  of  interest  upon  Mazeppa.  Korella 
gives  divers  orders  to  the  attendants  for  the  service  of  the  Prince.  At  a  signal 
afterwards  from  the  prophetess,  they  withdraw,  guided  by  Zelos  and  Kosfar* 
Left  alone  with  Mazeppa,  Korella,  after  having  gazed  on  him  an  instant, 
glances  carefully  all  around  the  tcnt}  listens,  and  hearing  no  noise,  half  opens 
the  curtains  to  examine  whether  there  is  aught  outside  to  disturb  the  repose 
and  safety  of  her  charge.  Satisfied  on  discovery  of  the  sentinels  pacing  around 
the  exterior,  she  returns  to  the  side  of  Mazeppa,  sits  down  near  the  stand  and 
from  deep  thought  sin^s  to  sleep.  After  a  moment  of  the  profoundest  silence 
Thamar  appears.  He  steals  forward  and  gazes  all  around.  He  discovers  the 
intense  slumber  of  Korella.  The  moment  seems  propitious  to  his  plot.  He 
ma\es  a  sign.  Four  -ferocious  warriors,  devoted  to  Thamar,  appear  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent.  On  a  second  signal  they  approach  in  silence.  Thamar 
points  them  to  the  couch} 

THAM.  [In  a  low  tone]  Comrades!  Behold  the  traitress  and  the  impostor 
youth!  Fate  puts  them  in  our  power!  Both  must  perish.  Advance  in  silence. 
[The  Tartars  softly  approach  the  alcove.  Korellaf  still  sleeping,  maizes  a  ges- 
ture which  seems  to  express  that  she  is  in  a  dream.  The  Tartars  recoil,  sur- 
prised, their  swords  remaining  uplifted] 

KOR.  [Her  eyes  not  unclosed]  Aye,  thou  shah  reign,  Mazeppa,  thou  yet 
shalt  reign  and  make  the  people  happy! 
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THAM.  [Low]    She  dreams. 

KOR.  Traitor!  In  vain  thou  liftst  a  sacrilegious  hand.  Tis  Heaven's  de- 
cree. He  triumphs  o'er  his  foes.  Aye,  soon,  thyself  delivered  up  to  death— 
[She  springs  up} 

THAM.  [Raising  his  voice]  Thine  first  shall  pay  thy  perfidy!  [Aiming  at 
her  heart,  the  blow  misses  her  in  rising  and  falls  upon  her  arm] 

KOR.  [Shnekjng]  Ha!  [Thoroughly  awakening]  Murderers!  Help!  Save 
us!  [Thamar  and  his  Tartars  rush  on  her.  Korella  only  strives  to  shield  Ma- 
zeppa  with  her  body]  Mazeppa,  rise!  Defend  thyself,  Mazeppa!  [The  Tartars 
struggle  with  her,  and  she  jails.  During  this  bustle,  which  has  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  the  assassins  jrom  the  alcove,  Mazeppa,  starting  from  his  sleep, 
feels  in  his  peril  a  supernatural  strength.  He  darts  behind  the  couch,  measures 
with  one  glance  the  extent  of  the  danger  threatening  him,  and,  with  the  celer- 
ity of  thought,  catches  from  the  open  cofferet  two  pistols  and  let/els  them  at 
the  group  surrounding  the  overthrown  Korella.  The  Tartars  quit  Korella  for 
their  new  adversary.  He  fires  the  two  pistols.  Two  of  his  foes  are  shot  and 
stagger  off.  Mazeppa  grasps  a  saber,  attacks  Thamar,  and  at  the  same  time 
defends  himself  against  the  two  others  as  they  $ee\  to  attac\  him  on  all  sides 
at  once,  by  planting  his  bac\  against  the  alcove.  After  a  considerable  resistance 
in  this  unequal  fight,  he  is  just  yielding  to  numbers,  when  Korella,  having 
dragged  herself  to  the  bac\,  strides  a  shield  which  sends  forth  a  startling 
sound.  Violent  tumult  without.  Trumpets  sound.  Cries  are  heard:  "To 
arms!"  The  tent  opens  at  the  bacl^.  The  great  encampment  of  the  Tartars, 
divided  according  to  their  tribes,  appears  with  banners  floating  in  the  air  and 
all  the  warriors  under  arms.  Multitudes  rush  on  in  disorder,  at  their  head,  the 
Khanf  environed  by  his  chiefs.  They  rush  on  Thamar.  Korella  exclaims} 

KOR.  The  decrees  of  destiny  are  accomplished!  [Pointing  to  Thamar}  Be- 
hold the  man  who  sought  to  gain  the  throne  by  sacrilege!  Heaven,  to  con- 
found his  crime,  has  realized  the  oracle  he  dared  to  dictate  for  my  utterance. 
The  traitor  then,  arming  'gainst  Heaven  itself,  with  parricidal  hand  assailed 
his  new  found  prince — 

ABD.  Be  theirs  the  death  they  would  have  given!  But,  ere  they  go  to 
execution,  let  them  see  his  triumph  whom  they  sought  to  humble:  the  tri- 
umph of  my  long  lost  son! 

MAZ.    Ha!  Thou  my  father! 

ABD.    My  son,  my  own  Mazeppa! 

MAZ.    Mazeppa! 

ABD.  Come  to  my  heart!  [Casts  himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  Khan,  who 
embraces  him  with  transport.  All  the  Tartars  raise  their  arms  around  them 
and  shout  with  joy}  Tartars!  Behold  my  kingdom's  heir,  the  warrior  called 
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by  Heaven  to  be  your  prince!  Already  has  he  shown  himself  true  to  the  blood 
which  circles  through  his  veins.  Proclaim  him  instantly:  Mazeppa,  Sovereign 
of  Tartary! 

ALL.    Long  live  Mazeppa! 

MAZ.  [Whose  surprise  has  been  momently  increasing,  is  violently  agitated} 
I,  King  of  Tartary!  Where  am  I?  What  has  happened?  After  a  doom  beyond 
expression  awful,  bound  to  a  wild  horse,  whirled  o'er  torrent,  desert,  preci- 
pices, on  all  sides  danger  and  destruction,  sinking  beneath  accumulated  hor- 
rors, I  ceased  to  feel— have  I  then  passed  the  realms  of  death,  and  do  I  wake 
to  a  new  life,  another  being?  I  find  myself  free,  beneath  a  stranger  sky,  a 
prostrate  people  hailing  me  their  king!  Say,  do  I  dream?  Say,  do  I  still  exist? 

ABD.  Heaven  has  restored  thee  to  thy  native  land  and  to  the  throne  which 
thou  wert  born  to  fill. 

KOR.  Reign  o'er  thy  land  which  welcomes  thee,  Mazeppa!  Be  powerful 
and  be  happy! 

MAZ.  Happy?  I,  happy — without  my  loved  Olinska!  Never,  oh,  never!  I 
renounce  glory  Olinska  shares  not!  If  it  indeed  be  true  that  Heaven,  by  some 
unwonted  miracle,  has  brought  me  back  into  my  native  land,  amid  my  breth- 
ren, that  it  has  called  me  to  rule  o'er  them  too,  I  but  accept  the  sovereign 
sway  to  right  their  wrongs  and  mine,  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
wrecked  on  the  fields  of  Poland,  to  hurl  swift  vengeance  on  our  foes,  and 
rescue  dear  Olinska! 

ABD.  If  she  you  love  be  worthy  of  your  love,  then  head  our  tribes  and  tear 
her  from  your  rival. 

MAZ.    Aye!  Set  her  free  or  perish! 

KOR.  Haste  thee,  Mazeppa!  [To  the  armed  Tartars]  To  arms,  ye  warrior 
tribes!  Fly  on  the  traces  of  your  prince  to  victory! 

MAZ.  Away!  [Abder  Khan  conducts  his  grandson  to  a  white  courser, 
richly  caparisoned,  which  is  led  on  from  the  bac\  and  which  none  but  Khans 
have  a  right  to  mount.  The  youth  springs  on  the  courser.  The  aged  Prince, 
satisfied,  points  to  his  successor.  The  arms  and  banners  are  bowed  before  Ma- 
zeppa.  He  is  hailed  Khan  of  Tartary.  During  these  movements  in  front 
Thamar  and  his  accomplices  are  ta\en  off  at  the  bac\.  Picture^ 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  i :  A  Gothic  chamber  in  the  castle  of  the  Castellan  in  Poland.  Qlin$\a, 
pale  and  agitated,  is  discovered  seated  at  a  rich  toilette,  encircled  by  females, 
who  have  just  terminated  the  putting  on  of  her  robes  and  are  placing  upon 
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her  head  a  veil  and  diadem.  Sad  and  absorbed  in  thought,  she  rises f  scarcely 
allowing  time  for  the  completion  of  her  brilliant  dress. 

OLIN.  [To  one  of  the  females]  Bid  my  nurse  come  to  me.  You  may  retire. 
[To  the  females  who  retire]  The  victim  is  adorned,  not  for  the  altar,  but  the 
tomb!  This  day  is  the  last  whose  light  will  shine  on  poor  Olinska!  [She  ap- 
proaches the  toilette,  uncovers  a  little  cofferet  concealed  beneath  drapery, 
opens  itf  and  taJ^es  out  a  portrait  on  which  she  gazes  with  the  liveliest  emo- 
tion] Casimir!  My  beloved — murdered — mangled!  Can  I,  ought  I,  survive 
thy  horrid  death!  [Tafes  from  the  cofferet  a  poniard,  which  she  pushes  from 
her  with  a  shudder]  Oh,  my  father!  Oh,  my  father,  your  threatened  curse! 
Father,  I  have  given  you  my  oath  to  be  the  bride  of  Premislas.  My  oath  shall 
not  be  broken.  The  honor  of  our  house  exacts  this  sacrifice!  [Ta^es  the  pon- 
iard and  hides  it  in  her  dress]  One  awful  means  is  left  of  obedience  and 
fidelity.  Yes!  This  night,  this  very  night  restores  me  to  my  lover — [Placing 
her  hand  upon  the  poniard]  In  the  tomb!  [In  agony  flings  herself  upon  a 
seat.  Enter  Agatha] 

AG.    Lady,  dear  lady! 

OLIN.  [Affecting  calmness]    I  sent  for  thee.  Are  we  alone? 

AG.    We  are.  [Olinska  goes  to  fetch  the  cofferet] 

OLIN.    Look  there.  [Opening  it]  That  portrait — 

AG.  [Eagerly]    The  image  of — 

OLIN.  Oh!  Utter  not  that  name  within  these  walls!  Barbarians!  Should 
they  but  hear!  Behold  these  letters  too.  They  are  all  his!  Oh,  agony!  Before 
a  cruel  duty  drags  me  to  the  altar,  I  must  put  from  me  these  remembrancers 
of  love.  Nurse,  I  have  not  strength  to  let  them  be  destroyed.  To  thee  I  would 
confide  them! 

AG.    To  me? 

OLIN.  Aye,  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  sacred  to  all  the  tenderest  recollec- 
tions! 

AG.    I  do  not  understand  you. 

OLIN.  Not  far  from  the  last  precincts  of  the  castle,  and  by  the  wood  which 
borders  on  the  Dnieper,  there  lies  a  gloomy  valley — 

AG.    The  Valley  of  the  Tartars,  as  'tis  called? 

OLIN.  At  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  St.  Casimir,  under  the  pedestal,  thoult 
find  a  hollow  dug  into  the  marble.  'Tis  there  my  lost  one  placed  his  letters; 
'twas  there  in  mystery  I  hid  my  replies.  To  that  spot  would  I  now  consign 
this  dear  deposit,  and  when  I  am  no  more — 

AG.  [Alarmed]    No  more? 
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OLIN.  [Recollecting  herself]  No  more— my  lover's— I  would  say.  When 
given  to  another — 

Ac.  [With  strong  emotion]  Yes,  yes,  I  understand— yes—right,  right. 
Your  purpose  shall  be  accomplished — 

OLIN.  [Markedly]    Would  it  were  already!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Ac.  [Kissing  her  hand]  It  shall  be  presently;  and  then,  I  hope,  you'll  be 
more  calm,  dear  lady. 

OLIN.  More  calm?  Yes,  nurse,  yes,  more  calm>  more  calm!  [Bustle  with- 
out] 

Ac.  [Going  up  the  stage]    Someone  comes! 

OLIN.  My  father!  Away!  [Agatha  ta^es  the  cofferet,  which  she  conceals 
in  her  dress,  and  goes  out  on  one  side  as  the  Castellan  appears  on  the  other] 

CAST.  Olinska,  your  imprudence  might  have  caused  the  ruin  of  your 
father;  but  Count  Premislas,  restored  to  life,  has  deemed  the  act  of  Casimir 
merely  a  presumptuous  vassal's  crime,  without  your  sanction.  But  the  pre- 
tender has  been  punished. 

OLIN.  [Low]    Horribly! 

CAST.    Death,  alone,  could  expiate  the  crime. 

OLIN.    Death  will! 

CAST.    And  now,  Olinska,  I  trust  I  may  confide  in  your  entire  submission. 

OLIN.    Implicitly. 

CAST.  That  pledge  disarms  my  wrath.  My  child,  the  past  is  all  forgotten. 
Come  to  thy  father's  arms,  who  now  can  call  thee  once  again  his  daughter! 
[As  she  is  dropping  on  her  faces,  he  catches  her  to  his  bosom] 

OLIN.    Father! 

CAST.    My  child,  my  dearest  child,  may  Heaven's  peace  attend  thee! 

OLIN.  May  thy  prayer  be  heard,  my  father.  Ere  long  thy  child  will  cease 
to  suffer.  [Trumpets  heard  from  without] 

CAST.  Count  Premislas  comes  to  present  to  his  bride  the  knights  and  lords 
of  his  Palatinate.  [Goes  up  the  stage  to  meet  the  Count] 

OLIN.  [Apart]  Arm  me  with  courage,  Heaven!  [Premislas  appears,  at- 
tended by  Anights  and  lords.  He  is  followed  by  squires  and  servants,  headed 
by  Rudzoloff  and  Drolins\o.  Premislas  has  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  'Ladies  and 
pages  are  on  the  stage] 

PREM.  Lady,  deign  to  receive  the  noble  knights  who  come  to  hail  you  as 
their  sovereign.  [The  Anights  advance  and  bow  respectfully] 

OLIN.  [Agitated]  Count,  some  other  than  Olinska  might  have  proved 
more  worthy  of  this  honor. 

PREM.  In  sanction  of  this  bridal  our  king  permits  me  to  name  the  Castel- 
lan, your  father,  Vaivode  of  this  canton. 
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CAST.  You  add  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  I  owed  before!  [Olinsty 
sighs.  Premislas  offers  his  hand  to  the  bride,  who  accepts  it  as  a  resigned  vic- 
tim. The  father  follows  proudly.  The  Anights  and  lords  attend  them.  They 
enter  an  apartment  at  the  bac\,  right  hand.  Rudzoloff,  Drolins^o,  squires, 
and  servants  remain  on  the  stage] 

DRO.  So,  here's  the  marriage  all  settled.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  an 
affair  begun  in  such  a  bustle  could  have  ended  so  quietly?  A  Tartar,  who — 

RUD.  Can't  you  keep  your  tongue  still?  You  know  his  lordship  has  for- 
bidden the  mention  of — 

DRO.  Well,  well.  No  more  of  that.  Let  us  talk  of  fetes,  of  weddings.  There 
I  am  in  my  element,  especially  since  my  new  dignities.  [To  the  servants] 
You  know  what  I  mean,  you  gaping  louts  ? 

SER.  [Gathering  round]    Not  we.  What  is  it?  Speak!  Speak! 

DRO.  Sad,  I  thought  everybody  knew  of  the  change  in  my  official  func- 
tions. Why,  I  quit  the  dudes  of  chief  of  the  huntsmen,  to  enter  upon  those  of 
officer  of  the  mouth.  My  lord  has  appointed  me  one  of  the  kitchen  staff. 

RUD.  Call  you  that  promotion?  To  be  degraded  from  a  huntsman  to  a 
cook! 

DRO.  All  men  are  born  with  some  peculiar  talent,  which  sometimes  they 
are  a  long  while  discovering.  Now  that  has  been  the  case  with  me.  Nature 
intended  me  for  the  spit,  but  I  caught  up  the  sword  in  mistake. 

RUD.  Poltroon!  [Contemptuously]  To  cook  dinners  when  thou  wert  al- 
ready an  apprentice  squire  and  on  a  fair  way  to  have  become  a  corporal!  But 
what  use  is  there  in  talking  to  a  man  who  has  no  relish  for  glory? 

DRO.  Hark  you,  godfather.  You  fight  men;  I  feed  them.  Methinks  there  is 
more  glory  in  keeping  men  alive  than  in  killing  them? 

RUD.    Mere  coward  maxims  of  a  fellow  who  could  never  stand  fire. 

DRO.    Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  learn. 

RUD.    A  man  insensible  to  fame — 

DRO.    I  always  thought  solid  pudding  better  than  empty  praise. 

RUD.  Hence  to  your  scullery!  [Vain gloriously]  While  I,  with  my  guard 
of  honor,  escort  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  the  chapel. 

DRO.  And  I,  with  my  regiment  of  cooks,  prepare  the  banquet  against  they 
come  out.  Talk  of  your  guard  of  honor!  I've  heard  of  many  a  prince  perish- 
ing in  spite  of  his  guard  of  honor,  but  I  never  knew  a  prince  to  starve  so  long 
as  his  cooks  stood  by  him.  So  long  life  to  all  jolly  cooks,  and  may  the  spit 
flourish  forever!  [Exit  Rudzolofl  on  one  side  with  the  squires;  and  DroKnsfy 
on  the  other  with  the  servants] 
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SCENE  2 :  A  picturesque  valley.  At  the  bac\,  left  hand,  a  group  of  isolated  trees 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  statue  of  St.  Casimir  on  a  pedestal  whence 
•flows  a  fountain.  Beyond,  on  one  side,  roc^s;  on  the  other,  the  entrance  of  a 
thic\  wood.  Groups  of  Tartars,  variously  disguised,  appear,  looking  out  on 
all  sides  and  advancing  cautiously.  Ozeb  and  Zelos  are  their  guides,  accom- 
panied by  Kos\ar. 

OZEB.    Halt!  Here  let  us  pause! 

Kos.    Here? 

ZEL.    Is  it  prudent  to  approach  the  castle  with  so  weak  a  force? 

OZEB.  Such  is  our  young  Khan's  order.  With  the  precautions  he  has  made 
us  take  there  can  be  nought  to  fear. 

ZEL.    Who  does  fear? 

Kos.  Not  you,  I'll  answer  for  it;  so  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion  for 
nothing. 

OZEB.  Mazeppa,  reared  in  this  neighborhood,  knows  every  turn  and  wind- 
ing of  the  forest. 

ZEL.  And  the  inspired  Korella,  who  attends  our  chief,  promises  victory; 
so  who  the  devil  can  be  afraid  after  that? 

OZEB.  No  more,  Mazeppa  comes.  [Mazeppa  enters  quickly,  wrapped  in  a 
large  mantle] 

MAZ.  Friends,  everything  seems  to  favor  us!  Our  warriors  approach,  led 
by  Korella's  self,  while  we  have  advanced  even  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  those 
hostile  walls  enclosing  all  I  hate  and  all  that  I  adore! 

OZEB.  A  mistress  and  a  rival!  One  shall  be  the  reward  of  love,  the  other 
a  sacrifice  to  vengeance. 

MAZ.  [Gazing  around  him  with  emotion]  'Twas  in  this  spot  my  father 
sunk  beneath  the  weapon  of  the  foe.  In  this  spot  my  mother,  who  would  not 
quit  his  side  even  in  the  midst  of  battle,  was  most  basely  massacred.  'Twas  in 
this  spot  that  I  myself  escaped  from  death  but  to  be  given  to  slavery!  Ha! 
How  slowly  lags  the  moment  when  my  oppressors'  blood  shall  wash  away 
the  prints  of  the  vile  chains  they  made  me  bear!  Gallant  Ozeb!  Have  my 
orders  been  obeyed? 

OZEB.    All. 

MAZ.    Those  I  selected  to  attend  thee,  are  they  ready? 

Kos.  [Pointing  to  a  group  headed  by  himself]    Look,  my  lord. 

MAZ.    And  the  disguises? 

OZEB.    Are  in  the  neighboring  grotto. 

MAZ.  'Tis  well.  JTis  well.  Our  secrecy  and  the  foe's  security  enable  us  to 
combine  stratagem  witlh  daring.  [To  Zelos]  Zelos,  remain  upon  this  spot  with 
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those  whom  you  command;  observe  the  profoundest  silence,  and  let  nought 
escape  your  vigilance.  I  go  to  guide  Ozeb,  to  show  him  the  most  secret  path- 
ways to  the  castle.  I  shall  hasten  back  to  lead  you  hence  to  where  Korella 
comes.  Our  forces  once  united,  victory  is  certain  and  Olinska  free!  [He  goes 
out  with  Ozeb,  followed  by  Kosfar  and  all  the  rest  of  his  party.  Zelos  remains 
with  his  own  band.  A  stir  in  the  forest} 

ZEL.  Someone  advances  from  this  side.  [Looking  out  cautiously}  Ha!  As 
I  live,  a  woman!  Let's  see  what  she  wants  in  this  lonely  place!  [Zelos  and  the 
Tartars  hide  themselves  behind  one  of  the  rocfys  at  the  bac\,  whence  they 
watch  intently.  Enter  Agatha,  who  comes  forward  timidly} 

Ac.  Luckily  I've  not  met  a  soul.  Now  let  me  execute  the  commands  of 
poor  lady  Olinska.  [Approaches  the  statue} 

ZEL.  [Apart}    Olinska! 

Ac.  [Stopping  short,  and  startled}  Hey?  [Listens,  gazes,  but  does  not  dis- 
cover the  Tartars}  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  repeat  the  name  of  Olinska. 
I  don't  see  anyone.  Oh,  it  must  be  the  echo.  I  can't  help  shuddering  when  I 
tread  this  silent  wood,  the  scene  of  so  many  bloody  battles.  Now  to  seek  the — 
[She  goes  around  the  pedestal  seeding,  then  pauses  at  an  angle}  Aye,  'tis  here. 
This  stone  is  loose.  [Raises  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal} 

ZEL.  [From  the  bacJ^,  not  being  able  to  see  all  her  movements}  What  does 
she  there? 

Ac.  [Turning}  Hey?  [Loo\s  around,  and  her  fears  cease}  The  groans  of 
the  Tartars  who  have  been  slaughtered  here  seem  perpetually  in  my  ears.  I'll 
do  what  I  was  bid  and  get  away  as  fast  as  possible.  [Advances  in  great 
affright,  with  the  cofferet  in  her  hand}  Oh,  if  the  dead  really  walk,  if  I  should 
see  the  pale-faced  ghosts  of  those  horrible  barbarians — [Turning,  she  perceives 
Zelos  and  the  Tartars,  who  have  approached  softly  and  are  by  her  side}  Merci- 
ful Powers!  They're  here!  Oh,  save  me!  Save  me!  Save  me!  [Shrieks,  drops 
the  casket,  and  staggers  bac\.  The  Tartars  dart  after  her,  as  Mazeppa,  at- 
tracted by  her  cries,  appears} 

MAZ.  Whence  those  shrieks?  [Accidentally  striding  his  foot  against  the 
cofferet}  Great  Heaven!  The  very  casket  which— [Ta{es  it  up  and  attempts 
to  open  it,  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  dagger,  at  last  he  succeeds}  My  por- 
trait! A  letter  to  Olinska!  What  wonder's  this? 

Ac.  [Breaking  from  the  Tartars  and  falling  at  his  feet}    Oh,  sir,  in  pity— 

MAZ.    Agatha! 

Ac.  [Struc^  with  the  voice}    Hey?  What?  Good  Heaven!  Can  I  believe 
my  eyes?  Tis — 'tis — 
MAZ.    Aye,  Casimir. 
Ac.    Casimir! 
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MAZ.  [Violently]    Answer.  Is  it  by  thee  this  casket  has  been  dropped? 

Ac.    My  lord,  y — y — y — yes,  my  lord — 

MAZ.    By  whose  command? 

Ac.    Olinska's. 

MAZ.    Did  she  not  swear,  ne'er,  but  with  life,  to  part — 

AG.  Oh,  my  lord,  be  certain  nothing  but  the  last  necessity  would  ever  have 
induced  her  to  sacrifice  these  pledges  of  affection.  Poor  lady!  She  has  been 
forced  to  obey  her  father,  and,  at  this  very  moment,  when  she  is  to  be  united 
to  another — 

MAZ.    Another!  What  other?  Premislas?  Does  Premislas  still  live? 

AG.  Ah!  Do  not  find  fault  with  her.  Had  you  but  seen  her  tears,  her 
despair — 

MAZ.  [Wildly]  Alive  and  wedded  to  Olinska!  Perfidious  woman!  But  I 
will  change  the  nuptial  flambeaux  to  funereal  torches!  This  night,  this  very 
night,  the  castle's  flames  shall  light  me  to  triumph  or  a  tomb!  [To  the  Tartars] 
Friends,  haste  to  cross  the  stream!  Our  warriors  must  have  reached  the  op- 
posite shore.  Yes!  Midst  the  very  festivity  of  the  bridal  I'll  rush  upon  the  foe, 
the  false  one  shall  perish  in  my  rival's  arms,  shall  perish  in  discovering  him 
she  has  betrayed!  [As  he  is  rushing  out  at  the  head  of  his  Tartars,  Korella 
suddenly  appears  before  him] 

KOR.    Mazeppa,  hold!  Whither  do  you  haste? 

MAZ.    To  seek  revenge  on  perfidy. 

KOR.    The  perfidy  of  whom? 

MAZ.    Olinska! 

KOR.    Condemn  her  not  unjustly. 

MAZ.  She  has  pledged  her  faith  to  another.  They  now  prepare  the  cere- 
mony. 

KOR.    Who  can  pronounce  'twill  ever  be  fulfilled? 

MAZ.    These  letters,  this  portrait,  unworthily  spurned  from  her — 

KOR.    Speak  the  resolution  of  a  desperate,  but  not  a  faithless  heart — 

MAZ.    Ha!  Can  it  then — 

KOR.  Olinska,  fancying  thee  dead,  and  forced  to  obey  her  father,  has 
yielded  to  this  bridal  to  save  the  honor  of  'her  house,  intending  then  the  last 
sad  sacrifice  which  Heaven  has  left  her  power  to  make  thy  love! 

MAZ.    What  sacrifice? 

KOR.    Her  life! 

MAZ.  Great  Heaven!  What  horrid  light  now  flashes  o'er  my  mind!  Olin- 
ska! Loved  Olinska!  And  I  have  dared  accuse  her!  Merciful  Providence! 
How  to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  blow? 
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KOR.  By  hastening  the  attack.  I  have  foreseen,  provided  against  all.  Away, 
away,  Mazeppa!  There  still  remains  to  us  a  moment.  Heaven  will  point  the 
means  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  Away!  Away! 

MAZ.  March!  March!  [General  movement  among  the  Tartars,  who  flocf^ 
tumultuously  after  their  chief.  Agatha,  who  has  stood  in  a  state  of  stupor,  see- 
ing  Mazeppa  following  Korella  off,  runs  towards  him  for  protection}  Watch 
o'er  this  woman,  Zelos!  See  no  harm  befall  her!  [All  the  Tartars,  their  sabers 
drawn,  follow  Korella  and  Mazeppa.  Agatha,  spite  of  herself,  is  swept  off  in 
the  rush} 

SCENE  3:  Superb  gardens.  Everything  in  readiness  for  brilliant  fetes.  Right 
hand,  an  elegant  seat  raised  on  a  platform  with  several  steps  and  overhung  by 
escutcheons  and  rich  draperies.  Beyond,  right  and  left,  colonnades  forming 
the  entrance  of  the  castle  of  the  Castellan.  At  the  bac\,  a  marble  balustrade 
with  a  gilded  gate  in  the  center,  bordering  on  a  large  trench,  beyond  which 
appears  a  vast  extent  of  forest,  with  many  practicable  platforms.  Kosfar,  with 
the  rest  of  the  disguised  Tartars f  cross <^>  the  forest  in  the  distance,  loofys 
through  the  gate,  but  disappears  a  moment  among  the  trees,  on  discovering 
Drolinsfyo,  who  comes  out  of  the  castle,  full  of  bustle,  gaping  all  around  him. 

DRO.  Well,  here's  a  fete  which  I  think  will  do  me  honor.  Dances,  ban- 
quets, illuminations!  All  out  of  this!  [Slapping  his  forehead]  This  night  will 
be  the  grandest  day  of  my  life!  And  then  the  gypsy  crew,  who  stroll  through 
the  land  to  sing,  caper,  and  tell  fortunes.  I  have  settled  it  all  with  their  leader. 
He's  given  me  his  word  that  hell  astonish  everybody!  [Ozeb  at  this  moment 
appears  at  the  bacJ^,  disguised.  He  approaches  the  gate  and  ma^es  a  sign  to 
those  outside,  while  Drolinsfo,  not  seeing  them,  proceeds]  He  has  offered  to 
supply  me  with  a  dance  executed  by  young  Tartars  after  the  manner  of  their 
country;  so,  I  think,  I've  contrived  a  way  to  give  the  company  a  grand  sur- 
prise. JEgad,  I  long  to  see  what  they're  going  to  do.  [Ozeb  comes  down] 

OZEB.  [Slapping  him  on  the  shoulder]    You  shall,  presently. 

DRO.    Hey?  Bless  me!  I  thought  you  were  below  in  the  kitchen. 

OZEB.  [Abruptly]    Oh,  I'm  in  twenty  places  in  a  minute. 

DRO.    What  gruff  chaps  these  Tartar  gypsies  are! 

OZEB.    Come!  'Tis  time  to  let  in  the  companions  I've  got  waiting. 

DRO.  Right,  right.  I'll  go  and  open  the  gate  for  them.  [At  a  signal  from 
Ozeb,  Kos\ar  and  the  Tartars  reappear  at  the  gate,  which  is  set  open  by 
Drolinsfo.  They  all  enter  and  gather  round  their  chief,  who  mattes  signs  to 
them  as  Drolinsfo  shuts  the  gate  after  them  and  comes  down]  After  all,  these 
are  only  mock  Tartars.  There's  nothing  terrible  in  them.  [To  Ozeb]  Well, 
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my  lad,  you  are  to  figure  at  the  marriage  festival.  If  your  capers  please,  you'll 
get  the  chink.  You  may  never  have  such  another  chance  of  glory. 

OZEB.    I'll  warrant  well  make  ourselves  remembered. 

DRO.    But  where  are  the  young  girls,  they  who  dance  so  merrily  ? 

OZEB.    Oh,  they  are  in  the  forest. 

Kos.    Aye,  in  our  encampment. 

DRO.    Encampment? 

OZEB.  Yes,  encampment.  Don't  you  know  it's  the  gypsy  way  of  life?  Ours 
is  the  soldier's  home,  the  tented  field. 

Kos.    We  live  like  birds,  in  the  air. 

DRO.  I  wish  you'd  brought  the  girls,  though.  We  shall  be  at  a  standstill 
without  them. 

OZEB.    They  will  appear  on  our  signal. 

DRO.  Oh,  in  that  case,  all's  right.  I'm  particular  because  my  reputation  is 
concerned.  This  is  my  first  attempt  in  a  new  capacity.  I  want  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world,  to  astonish  'em  all.  I  want  the  whole  castle  to  be  in  commotion. 
I'd  have  the  walls  caper — 

Kos.    Caper?  They  shall  fly! 

DRO.  The  walls  fly?  No,  no.  I'd  not  have  that,  though.  How  can  walls 
fly? 

Kos.    You'll  see,  ere  long. 

DRO.  [Gazing  at  him  a  moment]  Nonsense!  [Aside]  These  gypsy  devils 
are  always  doing  something  out  of  the  way.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  have 
some  famous  trick  in  hand  to  amaze  us  all.  [A  flourish  of  trumpets  and  gay 
music  heard.  Drolinsfo  goes  up  the  stage  to  loo\  out] 

OZEB.  [Low  to  his  companions]  The  moment  is  at  hand.  Attention  to  the 
signal.  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness. 

DRO.  [Returning]  Quick!  Quick!  They're  coming.  Look!  The  young 
couple,  the  lords,  and  the  ladies  and  all.  Go  you  and  hide  at  the  entrance  of 
the  forest,  and  don't  appear  until  I  give  the  signal.  [The  Tartars  instantly  dis- 
appear among  the  left-hand  trees.  The  Castellan,  Qlins\a,  Premislas,  en- 
circled by  lords  and  ladies,  advance  through  the  peristyle.  Their  presence  is 
the  signal  for  the  sports.  They  place  themselves  upon  the  seats  prepared,  and 
the  fSte  begins.  Ballet.  Among  the  figures  of  which  it  is  composed,  young 
Tartars,  in  disguise,  presented  by  Drolinsfy,  execute  a  singular  armed  dance 
mingled  with  pantomimic  action.  Ozeb  and  Kosfyar,  upon  the  watch,  on  one 
side  of  the  stage,  seem  to  await  the  signal  for  action.  Suddenly  the  dances  are 
interrupted  by  three  shots  from  the  outside,  and  presently  after,  an  external 
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tumult  mingles  with  cries,  "To  Arms!  Treason!  Treason!  To  Arms!"  En- 
tirely at  the  bac\,  through  the  forest,  beams  a  sort  of  crimson  colored  light. 
Rudzoloff  and  soldiers  rush  in,  in  disorder] 

RUD.  To  arms!  To  arms!  A  horde  of  Tartars  rush  upon  the  castle.  They 
are  already  masters  of  the  heights.  Their  purpose  seems  to  set  the  forest  on 
fire! 

ALL.    To  arms!  To  arms! 

PREM.  [Drawing  his  sword}  Aye.  Haste  to  meet  these  barbarians  and 
make  them  rue  their  daring!  [The  Tartars  suddenly  fling  off  their  disguises 
and  appear  completely  armed.  The  Poloneser  headed  by  Premislas  and  the 
Castellan,  surprised,  recoil  an  instant.  Confusion  and  general  alarm  succeed. 
The  Polonese  rally  and  fight  with  desperation.  Amid  this  bustle  Olinska  has 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  women.  The  Castellan  goes  to  her] 

CAST.  [To  the  women]  Watch  o'er  my  daughter.  Conduct  her  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  castle.  [Departs  with  his  followers  to  oppose  the  Tartars. 
The  blaze  of  the  forest  begins  to  appear  at  the  bac\,  and  detachments  of  Tar- 
tar cavalry  course  through  the  wood  on  all  sides  with  torches.  Olinska  revives, 
is  about  to  retire  with  the  women,  when  she  sees  Agatha  run  in  in  consterna- 
tion] 

AG.  At  last,  I've  got  away  from  them.  Where  is  my  lady?  Where  is  Olin- 
ska? 

OLIN.    What  seek  you  here?  What  have  you  to  disclose? 

Ac.    He  lives!  Fear  not.  A  miracle— 

OLIN.  What  miracle?  Who  lives?  [Violently  agitated,  she  turns  and  finds 
herself  facing  Mazeppa,  his  sword  drawn  and  surrounded  by  his  officers] 
Great  Heaven!  Casimir!  Can  my  eyes  tell  me  truth? 

MAZ.  Aye,  Casimir,  thy  lover,  thy  preserver,  no  longer  the  obscure,  the 
friendless  Casimir,  but  now  Mazeppa,  King  of  Tartary!  Come,  then,  Olinska, 
come,  my  betrothed;  come  with  me  to  my  camp,  there  to  be  hailed  at  once 
my  wife  and  queen! 

OLIN.    Alas!  New  ties  forbid  our  union! 

MAZ.    My  sword  shall  break  them! 

OLIN,  Nothing  but  death  can  break  them!  Oh,  Casimir,  art  thou  indeed  a 
chief  of  Tartary?  Do  not,  oh,  do  not  say  so!  Can  e'er  Olinska  wed  the  foe  of 
Poland?  The  spoiler  of  her  country?  Never,  never!  I  can  die  for  thee,  Casi- 
mir, but  ne'er  will  die  dishonored!  Farewell!  Farewell,  forever!  [In  agony, 
almost  in  delirium,  she  attempts  to  escape.  Mazeppa  detains  her,  attempts  to 
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hurry  her  with  him  in  spite  of  herself,  when  Premislas  and  the  Castellan 
spring  upon  him  with  their  followers.  Premislas  with  uplifted  saber  plunges 
on  Mazeppa,  who  is  forced  to  defend  himself.  Olinska,  set  free  by  this  action, 
runs  to  her  father,  who,  as  well  as  Premislas  himself,  starts  bact^  with  aston- 
ishment on  recognizing  Mazeppa] 

CAST.    What!  Casimir! 

PREM,    My  assassin! 

CAST.    Escaped  the  jaws  of  death! 

MAZ.  Barbarian!  Your  cruel  sentence  led  me  but  to  triumph.  The  wild 
horse  bore  me  to  the  throne  of  Tartary.  Mazeppa,  now  victorious,  claims  his 
bride! 

CAST.  A  Tartar  chief  wed  with  a  child  of  mine?  Never!  [Pointing  to 
Premislas}  Behold  my  daughter's  husband! 

PREM.    And  know  him  ready  to  defend  his  right. 

MAZ.  [Furious]  Thou  hast  pronounced  the  sentence  of  thy  death! 
[ Rushes  on  Premislas,  who  defends  himself  gallantly,  and  they  fight  off.  The 
battle  is  renewed  all  over  the  stage.  Amid  the  confusion  the  Castellan  seizes 
his  daughter  to  drag  her  from  the  danger.  The  tumult  is  at  its  height.  The 
whole  forest  is  in  a  blaze.  The  fight  proceeds  amid  the  fiames.  Groups  of 
combatants  are  driven  bac\  by  the  conflagration.  The  front  of  the  stage  is  left 
for  a  moment  empty.  Amid  the  disorder  Olinska  reappears  alone,  pale,  wild, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  a  poniard  in  her  hand] 

OLIN.  My  father!  Casimir!  My  native  land!  No,  nothing  is  left  Olinska 
but  to  die!  [Lifts  the  dagger  to  stab  herself.  Korella  appears  at  the  bac\,  darts 
towards  her,  and  tafyes  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand] 

KOR.  Hold.  Renounce  despair.  It  is  a  crime.  Premislas  has  fallen,  and 
Mazeppa  triumphs.  Thy  death  would  now  become  thy  nation's  ruin.  The 
Tartar  hosts  would  devastate  all  Poland.  'Tis  thou  alone  can  be  the  pledge  of 
peace!  [Olinska  gazes  astonished  on  this  extraordinary  woman T  and,  over- 
powered,  allows  herself  to  be  guided  by  Korella  as  by  a  superior  being.  A 
violent  explosion  heard.  The  stage  fills  from  every  side.  The  Castellan  enters, 
fighting  with  Ozeb,  by  whom  he  is  about  to  be  overpowered,  when  Olins\a, 
seeing  the  peril  of  her  father,  precipitates  herself  before  the  blow  as  it  is  fall- 
ing,  just  on  the  instant  that  Mazeppa,  beckoned  on  by  Korella,  reappears] 

OLIN.  [To  Ozeb  and  the  Tartars]  Hold!  [To  Mazeppa]  Mazeppa,  save 
my  father  and  take  Olinska  as  the  pledge  of  peace! 

MAZ.  Tartars,  the  war  is  over.  Behold  the  only  recompense  I  hoped  from 
victory.  Olinska's  mine!  [Shouts.  The  whole  picture  changes.  The  conquerors 
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give  their  hands  to  the  conquered.  Korella  has  set  free  the  Castellan,  who, 
constrained  by  events,  allows  her  to  bring  him  to  Mazeppa.  Mazeppa  maizes 
the  conqueror's  pride  stoop  to  respect  for  the  father  of  Ms  beloved,  bends  for 
the  Castellan's  blessing,  and  from  his  hands  receives  Olins\d\ 
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THE  SPANISH  HUSBAND; 
or,  FIRST  AND  LAST  LOVE 

THERE  are  four  different  manuscripts  at  Harvard  representing  four  differ- 
ent stages  of  composition  of  The  Spanish  Husband;  or,  First  and  Last 
Love  i  first,  The  Painter  of  His  Own  Dishonor,  a  tragedy  (TS  4501.- 
319) ;  second.  The  Spanish  Husband,  a  transformation  of  the  tragedy  into  a 
tragi-comic  opera,  dated  December  17,  1824  (TS  4637.32) ;  third,  a  revision  of 
the  opera  with  the  same  title  (TS  4637.32.3) ;  and  fourth,  an  alteration  of  the 
opera  into  a  tragi-comedy  with  the  full  title  (TS  4637.32.5).  The  Painter  of 
His  Own  Dishonor  is  in  an  unknown  hand,  perhaps  that  of  a  professional 
translator,  as  Payne  had  been  commissioning  work  off  and  on  for  some  time 
to  at  least  one,  a  man  named  Sullivan  to  whom  he  wrote  on  February  7, 
1825.  In  the  three  versions  called  The  Spanish  Husband  textual  revisions  in 
various  hands  besides  Payne's  are  evident;  it  seems  possible,  however,  to  iden- 
tify two  of  the  hands,  those  of  Washington  and  Peter  Irving  in  the  first 
version  (see  F.  P.  Smith,  Washington  Irving  and  France,  a  Harvard  thesis, 
unpublished;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1937,  p.  196,  n.  i).  In  the  British  Museum 
(L.C.  5/22/1830)  is  the  copy,  in  an  unknown  hand,  submitted  to  the  licenser 
for  acting;  this,  which  is  much  like  the  last  of  the  Harvard  texts,  is  repro- 
duced here.  In  place  of  illegible  readings  in  the  licenser's  copy,  legible  ones 
have  been  added  from  the  last  Harvard  text. 

The  play,  which  was  brought  out  anonymously  at  Drury  Lane,  May  25, 
1830,  was  revived  about  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  year.  Several  months 
later,  on  November  i,  it  appeared  in  New  York  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer  in  The  Theatrical  Observer,  May  26  (who  incorrecdy 
conjectures  that  Theodore  Hook  is  the  author),  the  London  performance  at- 
tracted a  small  house  that  nevertheless  received  the  play  more  favorably  than 
it  deserved,  for  only  the  acting  of  Wallack,  Cooper,  and  Miss  Phillips  "car- 
ried it." 

The  life  of  the  play  was  too  short  to  repay  Payne  for  his  long  labor.  He 
began  work  soon  after  the  source,  La  Beaumelle's  Le  Peintre  de  Son  Deshon- 
neurt  a  prose  translation  of  Calderon's  tragedy  El  Pintor  de  Su  Deshonraf 
appeared  in  Chejs-D'Oeuvre  des  Thedtres  Strangers,  Paris,  1822.  Intermit- 
tently during  the  next  eight  years  Payne,  aided  by  the  general  criticisms  and, 
at  an  early  stage,  by  the  textual  revisions  of  the  Irvings,  reworked  the  play  at 
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least  four  times,  The  first  version,  The  Painter  of  His  Own  Dishonor,  is  a 
close  rendering  of  La  Beaumelle  and,  as  the  interpolation  of  a  good  many 
French  phrases  indicates,  merely  a  rough  draft.  By  December  17,  1824,.  he 
changed  the  tragedy  into  a  tragi-cornic  opera*  The  Spanish  Husband,  with 
songs  added  and  with  the  prose  recast  into  blank  verse.  It  is  probably  this 
version  which  Irving,  in  his  letter  to  Payne,  January  20,  1825,  says  that  he 
and  Peter  are  shortening;  he  adds  that  if  necessary  it  can  be  altered  into  a 
play.  Soon  afterwards  Payne  rewrote  the  opera  but  failed  to  find  a  producer, 
as  his  letter  to  Irving,  June  10,  1825,  and  that  to  Fawcett,  January  7,  1826, 
show.  Finally  Payne  changed  the  opera  back  to  drama. 

Although  The  Spanish  Husband  is  treated  with  considerable  originality 
the  reviewer's  opinion  is  correct:  its  language  is  "commonplace"  and  only 
"occasionally  poetical/'  and  the  intrigue  plot,  "wild  and  improbable,"  as  the 
characters  are  swayed  erratically  by  the  "heroic"  motives  of  love  and  honor. 
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DON  CARLOS 

DON  ALVAR 

DON  SALERNO 

DON  HYPPOLITO 

BENEDETTO 

LISSARDO 
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CARDENIO 

ANOTHER  SPANISH  CAPTAIN 
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JERONYMO 

AN  ATTENDANT 

A  MASQUERADER 
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BIANCA 
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FLORA 

THE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  NAPLES  AND  BARCELONA^ 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  i :  Naples.  A  state  apartment  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  Servants  pre- 
paring the  decorations  of  the  room,  Lissardo  superintending. 

Lis.  Hum!  Ha!  Very  well  The  roses  here,  the  plate  there!  Ho,  Antonio, 
order  those  musicians  to  be  ready  to  strike  up  on  his  Excellency's  approach. 
Ha!  Paulo!  Is  the  fellow  deaf?  A  head  like  yours  should  have  no  lack  of  ears. 
Hurry!  Hurry!  [Shouts  and  trumpets  in  the  distance}  It  would  be  well  for 
some  of  you  that  I  were  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  castle  of  St.  Elmo  for  half 
an  hour.  There  are  half  a  dozen  of  you  that  I  should  send  to  keep  guard  in 
the  dungeon  for  the  next  century.  The  Signor  Magnifico,  Don  Alphonso 
Alvar,  is  arrived  this  moment.  [Shouts  and  trumpets  again.  The  Count  Sal- 
erno enters,  meeting  Alvar,  who  is  magnificently  dressed} 

SAL.  Welcome,  most  noble  lord,  to  Naples.  Welcome,  too,  your  lovely 
bride.  A  soldier's  hearty  welcome! 

ALV.     Thanks,  my  good  lord.  My  bride  will  thank  you  too, 
When  she  has  first  embraced  her  early  friend, 
The  lady  Julia.  I  have  left  them  now; 
Like  doves  long  parted  they  have  flown  together, 
Though  mine's  the  caged  one. 
SAL.    In  a  golden  cage 

From  which  the  prisoner  longs  to  break  no  more, 
ALV.     Fll  make  it  so,  if  most  unwearied  love 

Is  worth  her  liberty. 
SAL.    I'm  glad  your  travels 

Have  ended  thus  in  triumph.  Little  dreamed  you 
When  love  for  painting  lured  you  to  our  land, 
To  bear  so  fair  a  picture  with  you  hence 
To  witch  the  wonderers  of  Barcelona. 
ALV.     Aye,  noble  sir,  till  now  the  brighter  half 
Of  this  world's  bliss  to  me  was  in  eclipse. 
Study,  the  arts,  and  more  than  all,  that  art 
By  which  the  pencil,  like  a  wand,  detains 
All  nature's  beauties,  making  them  our  own, 
And  whiled  my  spring  of  life  away,  and  left  me 
In  every  treasure  but  affection,  rich — 
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SAL.    Without  which  treasure  even  the  rich  are  poor. 
ALV.      I  found  it  so.  I  felt  the  void 

Which  makes  the  empty  heart  an  aching  heart. 
SAL.    And  so  at  last  you  took  my  friend's  advice 

And  saw  and  loved  his  daughter? 
ALV,      To  see  her  and  to  love  her  were  but  one. 
But  there's  a  waywardness  in  our  affections 
Which  shrinks  from  loving  where  'tis  wished  we  should. 
And  when  besought  to  meet  Fabritio's  daughter, 
My  stubborn  will  disdained  to  be  thus  forced; 
I  fled  from  Naples,  wandered  three  long  years, 
Hating  the  sex,  and  most  of  all  her  name 
Whom  they  would  thus  have  bound  upon  my  heart. 
My  pencil  was  my  mistress;  till  one  eve, 
Wandering  amidst  the  rose  and  vineyard  bowers 
That  tissue  Etna's  side,  I  heard  a  voice, 
The  silver  rival  of  the  nightingale's — 
SAL.    Aye,  the  old  tale,  your  freedom  for  a  song. 
ALV.      I  turned  and  saw  a  vision  by  a  fount, 

A  form  of  bending  beauty  like  a  nymph, 
The  guardian  of  the  stream.  My  hasty  step 
Disturbed  the  leaves.  She  raised  a  lightning  eye, 
A  cheek  to  which  the  glow  of  western  clouds 
Were  earthly.  In  that  glance  I  felt  my  fate. 
I  followed,  found  her  noble  in  her  soul 
As  in  her  beauty.  Aye,  the  paragon. 
My  fancy  had  conceived  of  female  charms. 
Oh,  then  I  thought  how  hopeless  is  late  love. 
I  writhed  with  jealousy  when  blithe  eighteen 
Smiled  with  its  ruddy  lip  upon  the  fair, 
But  who  can  tell  my  sudden  rapture  when 
I  found  the  wonder  I  had  scarce  dared  dream  of 
Was  the  self -same  my  friends  had  chosen  for  me 
The  Count  Fabritio's  daughter,  the  Bianca 
Whom  I  had  scorned  so  long. 

SAL.     'Tis  a  shrewd  proverb,  there's  a  fate  in  marriage 
And  111  be  sworn  now  you  yourself  are  yoked. 
You'd  preach  the  singly  blest  into  bonds 
As  earnestly  as  e'er  you  hated  wedlock. 
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ALV.     Oh,  could  I  make  the  bliss  of  chaste  love  felt 

Youth  should  never  skulk  in  shame  from  bought  embraces. 
Oh,  could  I  make  young  luxury  but  feel 
The  secret  comfort  which  steals  o'er  a  man 
Reading  love's  truth  in  a  wife's  honest  eye 
The  grass  should  grow  before  the  wanton's  dwelling. 
SAL.    Once  more  I  give  you  joy. 

You've  stolen  a  gem  from  our  Italian  mine 
That  will  flash  living  luster  mid  the  pomps 
Of  your  proud  Barcelona. 
ALV.    No,  she  still  loves  the  shade.  Her  sunniest  smile 

Seems  touched  by  nature  with  sweet  melancholy, 
Like  that  which  tints  the  maiden's  lip  for  love, 
Lost  in  the  tomb.  But  no.  She  is  too  young 
To  know  an  earlier  love.  I'd  hate  the  heart 
Were  it  an  angel's,  that  could  have  a  thought, 
An  image,  but  my  own  within  its  shrine. 
SAL.    I  long  to  greet  this  wonder  love,  my  lord; 

We'll  find  them  in  the  alcove.  How  years  will  fly! 
It  seems  but  yesterday,  since  on  this  knee 
She  sat,  a  rosebud.  My  Julia's  playfellow, 
My  son  Hyppolito,  ill-fated  boy, 
I  now  remember  spoke  of  her  as  one 
On  earth  unrivalled. 
ALV.     My  young  lord 

HyppolitOj  no  evil  as  I  hope? 
SAL.    No,  sir,  he  sleeps  where  evil  cannot  come. 
This  day,  'tis  three  long  years  of  bitterness 
Since  my  boy  sailed  for  Spain.  I  was  to  blame. 
He  called  it  exile.  I  was  stern. 
He  went  in  agony.  The  winds 
Were  up  that  night.  The  mountain  waves 
Covered  our  shores  with  wrecks;  and  from  that  hour 
I  never  saw  him  more. 
ALV.    What!  Lost  at  sea? 
SAL.    I  know  'tis  nature's  law  that  all  must  die 

And  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  meet  the  blow 
But  for  remorse.  I  drove  him  to  that  death. 
He  pressed  me  with  solicitings  that  seem 
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Like  warnings  of  his  fate  against  that  voyage; 

And  thus  we  parted  sternly,  and  forever! 
ALV.     Yonder  they  come,  my  lord:  your  lovely  daughter 

And  my  fair  bride.  [Enter  Julia  and  Bianca] 
SAL.    Welcome,  fair  flower  of  Sicily,  and  take 

An  old  man's  blessing.  May  your  years  be  smooth 

As  is  your  noble  brow;  your  moments  bright 

As  is  the  sparkling  of  those  azure  eyes! 

Your  path  be  roses,  and  your  thoughts  be  joy. 
BIAN*    My  lord,  all  praise  to  me  is  flattery; 

And  yet  I  thank  the  noble  Count  Salerno. 
Heaven  grant  I  ever  merit  it.  [Aside]  Poor  Hyppolito! 
[Cannon  without}  What  means  that  fearful  sound? 
ALV.    Be  calm,  my  love — a  signal  gun. 
BIAN.    Its  sound  was  strange.  Death's  herald!  'Tis 

Of  what  I  know  not.  But  my  heart  is  chill. 
JUL.  [Apart]    The  color  leaves  her  cheek;  her  hand  is  ice. 

[To  Alvar\    The  voyage  has  overpowered  her,  but,  begone! 
I'll  take  her  to  her  chamber. 
SAL.    Come,  my  lord. 

Ill  lead  you  through  our  city.  We  have  sights 

Well  worth  an  artist's  eye! 
ALV.     Lead  on,  my  lord.  Nay,  cheer  thee  up,  my  love. 

Repose  thee  for  awhile.  This  bustling  voyage 

Has  worn  thy  spirits  out.  Thy  charming  friend 

Will  bring  them  back.  Adieu.  Rest  ye  both  well.  [Exeunt  Alvar  and 
Salerno] 

JUL.    Look  up,  Bianca  love! 
BIAN.    Thank  Heaven,  we  are  alone. 
JUL.    In  tears,  Bianca? 
BIAN.    Alas,  my  Julia,  even  the  sight  of  thee, 

Linked  with  the  fatal  story  of  my  love, 

Raises  the  lost  one  from  his  watery  grave! 

Thou,  the  companion  of  my  early  thoughts, 

Who  knowest  the  first  fond  feeling  of  this  heart, 

Can  pardon  all  its  weakness. 
JUL.    From  my  soul; 

For  mine  has  suffered — 
BIAN,    Thine?  What?  Carlos  false, 

Or  has  he  perished? 
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JUL.     He  lives;  yet  lives  to  torture  me. 

Gallant  and  gay  and  fond,  yet  each  new  face 
Threatens  to  lure  him  from  me.  Fickleness 
Is  his  delight.  The  gilded  butterfly 
Roving  from  rose  to  rose  is  constancy 
To  my  light  lover. 
BIAN.    But  he  comes  again. 
He  has  not  perished. 
JUL.     Then  his  princely  rank 

Forbids  the  open  knowledge  of  his  love. 
Son  of  a  haughty  father,  matched  from  childhood 
To  Spain's  proud  daughter,  thus  my  heart  is  filled 
With  hidden  doubts  and  fears. 
BIAN.    Oh,  such  concealments 

Are  like  a  serpent  nursed  within  the  breast. 
There  gnaws  that  serpent!  Julia,  chide  me  not. 
True  love's  a  deathless  spirit.  Its  gaze 
Overlooks  time's  gulf  to  seek  its  home  in  Heaven. 
JUL.     I  deemed  thee  happy  with  the  noble  Alvar. 
He  was  your  father's  choice,  as  I  remember, 
When  you  and  I  and  poor  Hyppolito 
Lived  in  the  fairy  land  of  untold  love. 
BIAN.    Are  any  happy?  Ah,  the  healthiest  face 

May  wear  a  nearer  death  beneath  its  bloom 
Than  the  pale  cheek  which  has  looked  out  its  tomb. 
JUL.    You  talk  in  riddles.  Tell  me  all;  be  plain. 
BIAN.    I  gave  Don  Alvar  all  I  had  to  give: 

A  trusting  spirit  but  a  bankrupt  heart. 

When  my  heart  was  with  your  brother  drowned, 

For  three  long  years  I  mourned  for  him  in  <vain>, 

Then  meekly  yielded  to  a  father's  will. 

I  valued  Alvar,  knew  him  full  of  honor, 

Generous  and  gentle,  though  I  could  not  love  him. 

A — more  than  gratitude — a  soft  esteem, 

A  twilight  of  affection  dawned  within  me; 

I  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  suit 

That  nothing  urged,  though  ardent  was  his  love, 

And  by  a  father's  sovereign  will  enforced 

Fondly,  but  silently,  he  gazed  upon  me 

And  waited  till  my  eye  should  turn  and  bless  him. 
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We  wedded,  and  a  tender  friend  he  proved; 

And  day  by  day  I  found  new  cause  to  prize  him, 

And  day  by  day  was  softly  wearing  out 

Remembrance  of  the  past,  till,  seeing  you, 

With  fearful  power  it  rushed  back  on  my  mind. 

Oh,  when  that  signal  gun — 
JUL.    Our  constant  music. 

Forget  it,  dearest. 
BIAN.    'Twas  to  me  the  voice 

Of  the  death  angel,  calling  me  to  turn 

From  my  own  bridal  to  behold  my  love — 

[Cannon  again]  Again!  It  comes  again. 

Oh,  hide  me  from  it! 

JUL.    *Tis  nothing.  Some  newcomer  at  the  port — 
BIAN.    It  shrieks,  "Hyppolito!"  Such  sounds  are  heard 

In  nights  of  storm.  Oh,  such  a  sound  it  was 

That  sent  its  roar  above  the  sinking  ship 

That  down  the  billows  bore  Hyppolito!  [Enter  Celio\ 
JUL.    Ha!  Celio!  The  Prince's  page. 

What  has  befallen?  Speak!  Is  your  lord  dead? 
CEL.    The  Prince  is  well  and  on  his  way  to  Naples. 
JUL.    Comes  he  today?  Have  you  no  letters,  sir? 
CEL.    Lady,  I  have  letters, 

But  was  commanded,  ere  I  gave  the  letters, 
To  ask  a  word  in  strictest  privacy. 
BIAN.    I'll  leave  you  to  confer.  I'll  walk  awhile 

About  the  garden.  I  am  better  now. 

When  you  have  heard  this  page's  news,  you'll  seek  me. 

\Apart]  Yes!  I'll  seek  the  scenes  so  much  endeared  in  youth, 

Then  close  my  heart  forever  to  the  past! 

This  is  the  final  hour!  Eyes,  look  your  last 

On  the  sweet  spot  you  loved  from  infancy. 

Here's  not  a  statue,  shrub,  nor  ancient  tree 

But  seems  to  me  like  a  beloved  friend 

With  whom  to  part  is  sorrow!  Yet  one  thought 

Deeper  than  all  throws  beauty  o'er  ye  all: 

First  love!  First  love!  Earth  has  no  stronger  spell. 

I've  struggled  with  thee,  driven  thee  from  my  dreams, 

Weighed  thee  against  a  husband's  noble  heart, 
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And  thought  I  conquered  thee;  but  here,  one  chance 
Has  shaken  all  my  wisdom,  sunk  my  heart 
Into  a  hypocrite,  made  all  my  vows 
Empty  as  air!  First  love!  Thy  fatal  flame 
Is  quenched  but  with  'the  grave!  [Exit] 
JUL.     But  how  is  this? 

You  say  the  Prince  has  news  of  my  lost  brother? 

You  say  the  Prince  knows  that  by  Algerines 

Hyppolito  was  from  the  floating  mast — 

How  knows  he  this  ?  Was't  then  in  slavery 

My  brother  died? 
CEL.    If  you  can  bear  to  hear — 
JUL.    I  can  bear  anything  but  this  suspense — 
CEL.    These  letters  will  acquaint  with  the  rest.  [Kneeling] 
JUL.     Oh  joy!  Oh  happiness!  A  thousand  thanks, 

Carlos,  for  this!  He  lives!  Hyppolito, 

My  brother  lives!  Go,  rouse  the  castle,  sir — 

Tell  all  the  news:  my  long  lost  brother  lives! 

Now  to  my  father,  to  Bianca — Heavens! 

Wretched  Bianca! 
CEL.    Lady,  I  am  gone. 

The  tidings  shall  be  spread  through  Naples. 
JUL.     Hush! 

Breathe  not  a  word  of  it.  The  sound  is  death  to 

Wretched  Bianca!  Well,  thy  prophet  heart 

Beat  at  the  signal  gun!  Go,  tell  your  lord 

To  keep  the  tidings  secret  as  his  soul. 

[Aside]  Bianca  sails  tonight.  A  few  short  hours 

Of  secrecy  may  spare  her  agonies  [To  Celio]  The  Prince 

When  does  he  land  ? 
CEL.    Impatient  to  behold 

Your  grace,  he  has  already  landed. 
JUL.     Joy! 

I  hear  his  chargers  trampling  at  the  gate 

And  sounds  of  many  voices.  Hark!  Hyppolito.  [Flourish] 

They  see  them  and  all's  known!  What's  to  be  done? 

Fly  to  the  Prince  and  stop  them!  Carlos!  Brother. 

Undone  Bianca!  [j&wY] 
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SCENE  2:  The  garden  of  the  castle.  Enter  Hyppolito. 

HYP.    Welcome,  bright  Naples! 

Thy  airs  all  perfume  and  thy  sounds  all  song! 

Thy  skies  all  beauty  and  thy  sounds  all  song! 

What's  exile  when  it  ends  in  hours  like  this! 

How  be  content  Hyppolito!  One  joy, 

One  rapture  more  would  fill  thy  cup  to  the  brim 

Were  dear  Bianca  here  to  welcome  me 

Where  we  were  wont  to  meet  when  both  were  children. 

No  matter,  while  nor  chains,  nor  dungeon  part  us 

I  feel,  did  even  oceans  intervene, 

She'd  still  be  near  me,  still  must  be  my  own  [Bianca  advances  from 
a  bower  in  meditation] 

Vision  of  ecstasy!  Oh,  Heavens  and  earth! 

Tis  she,  Bianca's  self!  My  love!  My  life!  [Rushes  to  her.  She  shrieks 
and  faints  in  his  arms] 

I  was  too  sudden.  I  have  slain  my  love! 

Saints  guard  her  precious  life.  Nay  love,  look! 

Ha!  She  stirs,  her  eyes  unclose,  her  lips  begin  to  move. 
BIAN.    It  was  a  lovely  vision,  though  most  fearful.  [Sees  him] 

Ha!  There  again!  The  phantom  of  my  dream 

Has  taken  the  form  it  lived  in,  and  stands  there. 
HYP.    Her  senses  sink  beneath  the  sudden  joy — 
BIAN.    It  speaks!  It  speaks!  His  spirit  from  the  grave 

To  haunt  me  for  my  broken  faith.  Look!  Look! 

Nay,  chide  me  not  with  that  unearthly  frown. 

I  was  thy  widow  ere  I  was  his  bride! 
HYP.    Speak  not  thus  wildly.  Be  thyself.  Look,  love, 

'Scaped  from  the  waves,  thy  own  Hyppolito. 
BIAN.    He  lives!  He  lives!  My  own,  my  early  love! 

But  madness!  Hate  me!  Scorn  me!  Fly  me! 

I  have  undone  thee  and  undone  myself! 
[Mournfully]  Poor,  wronged  Hyppolito!  And  dost  thou  then 

Come  back  to  drag  away  long  years  of  woe? 
HYP.    To  live  long  years  of  bliss  in  those  dear  arms. 
BIAN.    My  arms!  My  arms! 

Avoid  them  like  a  pestilence! 
HYP-    How,  why  is  this?  Thou  in  whose  heart 

All  the  whole  treasure  of  my  life  was  locked — 
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BIAN.    That  treasure  have  I  scattered  to  the  winds; 

And  now  the  shipwrecked  voyager  returns 

To  find  his  hopes  a  desolation.  All, 

Trusted  to  one,  that,  a  most  faithless  steward 

Squandered  them  all  for  vanity! 
HYP.     What  desperate  words  are  these?  Nay,  cheer  thee,  love; 

Thou  knowest  I  live  once  more,  am  once  more  thine. 
BIAN.    Living  or  dead,  'tis  now  all  one,  all  one! 

Or  dead  or  living,  to  Bianca  lost! 
HYP.    Lost!  Lost!  Who  shall  dare  part  Hyppolito 

From  his  heart's  own  betrothed? 
BIAN.    Her  husband! 
HYP.     What  do  I  hear  ?  Or  am  I  wild  as  she  ? 

This  is  the  ground  I  tread.  Yonder's  the  sky. 

I  stand  in  Naples.  [Furiously]  Woman,  speak! 
BIAN.  [Wildly  and  anxiously]    Hyppolito! 
HYP.     Come,  lightnings!  Launch  your  burning  arrows  here. 

I  laugh  your  power  to  scorn,  for  here's  a  blow 

Deadlier  than  all  your  fires:  it  strikes,  yet  kills  not. 
BIAN.    Calm  thee,  Hyppolito! 
HYP.     Calm  me?  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Calm  me?  Deceiver,  guilty,  fickle,  cold! 

Toss  the  gashed  sufferer  from  knife  to  knife 

And  bid  him  in  his  agony  be  calm. 

Go  to  thy  paramour,  thou  false  one,  go; 

And  leave  me  here  to  misery  and  despair! 

But  no!  There's  yet  revenge!  Thou  fatal  thing, 

Tell  me  the  villain's  name.  An  honest  sword 

Shall  search  his  heart. 
BIAN.  [Rushing  out]    Terror  of  terrors! 

My  husband's  life  at  stake!  Saints,  pity  me!  [Exit] 
HYP.    Gone!  Gone!  She  must  be  mine!  She's  mine  by  all 

That's  holy  in  the  laws  of  early  love! 

None  less  than  angel's  arm  shall  fright  me  back 

From  my  true  Paradise.  I'll  seek  her  lord 

And  hang  my  cause  upon  my  saber's  edge. 

Then  Heaven  defend  the  right.  She  shall  be  mine.  [Exit] 
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SCENE  3:  An  alcove  in  the  gardens  of  the  castle.  Enter  Julia  and  Carlos] 

JUL.     Carlos,  no  more  of  this.  What,  fly  with  you? 

Bring  down  my  father 's  curse,  your  father 's  scorn? 
Has  two  months'  travel  taught  this  truantry? 
CARL.   Two  months,  my  beauty!  Why,  'tis  twenty  years, 
To  reckon  by  the  lover's  calendar, 
Since  last  I  kissed  your  hand. 
JUL.    A  gallant  speech! 

Pray,  to  how  many  pairs  of  Spanish  eyes 
Has  that  same  speech  been  made? 
CARL.    'Faith,  not  to  one. 

The  Spanish  dames  are  handsome,  but  I  passed 
Through  all  their  blaze — 
JUL.    A  salamander,  Prince! 
CARL.    Yes,  quite  unscorched.  I  see  the  sex 

As  one  who  sees  the  stars:  most  heavenly  things 
But  much  too  far  for  me  to  pluck  them  down. 
Fm  all  constancy. 
JUL.    Then  111  believe  you. 

Then  all  vain  fears  and  fretful  jealousies 
Go  to  'the  idle  winds.  I'm  thine  forever. 
But  hush!  My  father's  here.  Now,  fly;  yet  stay — 
He  brings  Bianca  with  him. 
CARL.    Some  beauty  I'll  be  sworn. 
I  love  you  more  than  ever, 
For  trusting  thus  my  constancy;  aye,  now 
Fm  paid — 

JUL.    As  yonder  weathercock? 
CARL.    As  fate, 

The  great  matchmaker.  Were  the  queen  of  beauty 
To  come  in  smiles,  I  could  not  see  her  smile 

So  rapt  is  my  fond  heart  in  love  and  thee!  {Enter  Salerno,  leading 
in  Bianco} 

[Apart]  By  Jove!  A  paragon!  Is  this  Bianca? 
SAL.    Julia,  Fm  come  to  try  if  your  light  tongue 

Is  stronger  than  your  father's  prayers.  Beseech 
This  gende  lady  to  prolong  her  stay. 
Your  birthday  fete  comes  in  a  week — 
JUL.    Stay  even  that  week,  Bianca. 
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BIAN.  Sir,  with  all  thanks  for  your  high  courtesy 
I  must  not  stay.  My  husband's  heart  is  set 
Upon  his  country,  and  his  will  is  mine. 

CARL.  [Aside]    She  shall  not  go.  She  must  not.  [To  Julia,  aside}  Make  her 
stay. 

JUL.    My  lord! 
CARL.    Not  that  I  care,  not  I;  but,  keep  her. 

[Aside}  Can  earth  boast  such  a  wonder?  'Tis  some  spirit 
Of  beauty  sent  down  from  the  skies  to  teach 
Humility  to  those  the  world  deems  beautiful. 
SAL.  [To  Julia}    Who's  that  cavalier? 
JUL.     Don  Carlos,  sir, 

Son  of  the  Duke  Palermo. 
SAL.    He  who  saved 

My  boy,  Hyppolito!  Sir,  I  have  longed 
To  meet  and  thank  you  for  my  winter  day 
Turned  into  summer.  Lady  Bianca, 
This  is  my  boy's  preserver.  You  well  knew 
My  wild  Hyppolito. 

BIAN.  [With  emotion]    I — did — my  lord! 
JUL.  [Aside]    This  talk  will  torture  her.  [To  Salerno} 

Sir,  it  grows  late. 

CARL.    [Aside}    She's  beautiful,  a  most  delicious  shape, 
An  eye  of  sapphire — eye — no,  faith,  a  star! 
Foot  like  a  nymph's.  I  must  see  more  of  her! 
JUL.     Don  Carlos,  come.  [Aside}  He's  deaf.  The  fickle  one, 
He  roves  again.  Bianca  has  his  glance 
And  with  it  goes  his  heart.  This  must  be  checked 
Or  I'm  undone!  [Aloud  to  Salerno}  The  banquet  waits. 
SAL.    My  child, 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this  time 
Is  for  our  gratitude.  [To  Carlos]  You  broke  his  chains. 
CARL.    TTwas  nothing.  'Twas  to  leave  him  heavier  bound 
With  passion's  fetters.  Some  Italian  dame 
Had  flung  her  chain  upon  him.  All  night  long 
He'd  pace  the  deck  and  gaze  on  Italy. 
He  questioned  every  breeze  for  tidings  sweet 
From  Italy.  [Aside]  She  blushes  deep.  She  likes  my  style 
Of  painting  passion.  I'll  make  sure  of  her. 
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BIAN.    Most  noble  friends,  farewell!  This  night  must  hear 

My  prayers  for  you  upon  the  distant  sea — 

SAL.  [Speaks  to  and  sends  out  attendant]  Lady,  I  have  one  favor  still  to 
ask 

Before  our  parting.  [To  Carlos]  Prince,  you  saved  my  son! 
CARL.    No,  'faith,  not  I.  The  hero  saved  himself. 
He  was  our  wonder.  As  my  galley  neared 
The  Algerine,  he  burst  his  iron  links. 
Plunged  o'er  the  side,  and  once  upon  our  deck, 
Became  our  leader,  darted  on  the  Moor, 
And  by  the  sudden  havoc  of  his  sword 
Gained  us  the  victory. 
SAL.    My  brave  Hyppolito, 

Who  but  most  love  him,  and  when  truly  loved, 
Who  could  forget  him? 
BIAN.    'Tis  the  truth,  my  lord. 

He  is  a  noble  being,  formed  to  win 
The  people's  heart,  to  be  his  house's  hope, 
His  glorious  country's  buckler.  May  his  life 
Long  be  an  honor  to  himself,  his  house, 
And  his  proud  country.  May  all  brighter  hope 
Dwell  in  his  soul,  all  sadder  dreams  be  past; 
And  all  earth's  woes  be  scattered  from  his  face 
As  clouds  before  the  sun! 
CARL.  [Aside]    Spoke  like  an  angel! 

Where  was  she  hid  but  now!  I'll  stop  her  course, 
If  serenades  and  sighs  can  stop  her! 
JUL.    Wretch!  [Aside] 

He'll  run  away  with  her  before  my  eyes. 
I've  done  with  him  forever.  [Aloud]  Come,  Bianca. 
SAL.  [Who  has  spoken  to  attendant]    A  moment  yet.  I  sent  him  for  a  jewel, 
Which  I  would  pray  this  noble  lady's  hands 
To  hang  upon  the  Prince's  neck  in  thanks 
For  his  high  service;  but  Hyppolito 
Insists  on  bringing  it  himself,  to  pay 
His  gratitude  with  ours. 
BIAN.  [Aside]    Hyppolito! 

I  must  not  meet — [To  Julia]  Save  me,  or  I  die! 
[Aloud]  My  lord,  pardon  rne.  Don  Alvar  waits. 
Spare  me  awhile — 
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CARL.    Fair  lady,  take  my  arm! 

JUL.  [Aside]    He  woos  her  to  my  face.  [Aloud]    No,  sir,  my  arm 
Is  safer.  [Aside  to  him]  She  can  live  without  your  sighs. 
See  me  no  more.  I  scorn  and  banish  you.  [Exit  with  Bianco] 
SAL.    It  grieves  me,  Prince, 

Your  ceremonial  duties  should  prevent 
Your  joining  us  at  table.  Good  spirits  guard  you. 
Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit  with  attendant] 
CARL.    So!  Julia  sends  me  into  banishment! 

Ungrateful  woman!  Frown  amid  my  vows 

Of  constancy!  I  only  show  my  generosity 

And  I  am  scouted  if  I  scorn  to  lock 

My  heart  up  as  a  miser  locks  his  dollars, 

Scorned  and  have  Julia  calling  me  a  traitor! 

And  why  the  devil  now  did  nature  give  us 

Two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  legs,  wer't  not  to  show 

How  much  she  loves  variety  ?  Yet  after  all 

My  Julia  is  a  most  bewitching  creature. 

I'll  after  her  and  say  so  and  implore 

To  be  forgiven.  Gad  then,  perhaps  I  may 

Behold  her  friend  once  more.  Ill  fly  to  her. 

Julia,  beloved  Julia,  I  arn  yours. 

I'll  never  say  a  civil  word  again. 

I'll  never  look  on  any  other  woman.  I'm  yours, 

Unalterably  yours,  yours,  yours  for  ever.  [Enter  Cariola] 

Ha!  A  nice  creature  this — uncommonly! 

I  never  saw  finer  pair  of  eyes! 

Say,  by  what  prettiest  of  names 

You  call  yourself,  my  dear? 

CARI.  I  don't  call  myself  your  dear  at  all.  But  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  that 
dare  be  thus  familiar  at  first  sight?  But  I  can  guess  by  your  wandering  about 
here  by  yourself  while  all  the  house  are  carousing:  a  fop  of  a  servant  out  of 
place. 

CARL.    'Faith,  I  have  lost  my  place  just  now,  I  own. 
CARI.    Discharged  for — 
CARL.    Too  much  gallantry. 

CARI.    I  thought  so.  Aping  lords  and  ogling  ladies. 
CARL.    YouVe  hit  the  mark.  Aye,  ogling  was  my  crime. 

But  had  I  found  a  face  like  yours  to  ogle, 

Oh!  such  temptation  would  have  borne  me  harmless. 
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CARI.  [Aside]    La!  How  prettily  he  talks!  How  prettily  he  dresses.  I 
should  like  to  be  of  use  to  the  poor  fellow.  I  say,  I'm  in  an  excellent  family. 
Tm  lady's  maid  to  the  Lady  Bianca — 
CARL.    A  lucky  mistress  with  so  fair  a  maid. 

CARI.    Now  it  must  cost  you  something  to  keep  up  your  finery;  and  as 
you  seern  a  sort  of  person  of  whom  something  might  be  made  with  a  little 
attention,  I'll  take  you  under  my  patronage. 
CARL.    The  patronage  of  beauty!  'Tis  for  that 

Alone  I  live!  Make  of  me  what  you  like! 
I  care  not  what  attention  you  may  pay  me, 
I  will  return  it  tenfold.  She's  a  darling! 

CARI.    Then  come  and  show  me  a  specimen  of  your  taste.  I'm  going  to 
gather  a  bouquet  for  my  lady. 
CARL.    Aha!  Have  with  you.  I'm  a  very  bee 

Among  the  flowers.  I  know  where  to  look 
For  those  which  give  the  most  delicious  honey — 
CARI.    Indeed.  Which  are  they? 
CARL.    Tulips,  dear,  like  these!  [Kisses  her] 
CARI.    Fie,  sir! 
CARL.   Nay,  nay,  no  pouting.  Come  along  with  me. 

And  you  shall  chide  me  as  we  gather  more.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  4:  The  Mole  of  Naples.  Boats  and  galleys.  Enter  Alvar  and  Benedetto. 

ALV.     This  gale  breathes  life!  Welcome,  ye  dashing  waves. 

Welcome  ye  birds  that  with  your  hurrying  wings 

Dip  on  the  ridgy  foam!  I  love  the  sounds, 

Wild  as  they  are,  that  tell  me  of  the  time 

When  I  shall  see  the  mountain  shore  of  Spain. 

Blow  on,  fair  breeze!  Ho,  Benedetto,  haste! 

Go  tell  my  noble  lady  that  we  wait — 
BEN.     Lud,  this  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  traveller 

Who  once  upon  a  time — 

ALV.     Ha!  She  comes!  She's  here!  [Enter  Bianca,  Julia,  Salerno,  Cariola, 
and  attendants] 

Aboard,  aboard,  my  life!  The  anchor's  weighed. 

Aboard!  Aboard!  or  the  impatient  wind 

Will  frown  reproach  to  us  by  sudden  change 

For  slighting  thus  its  favor  with  delay. 
SAL.    Lady,  my  blessing  and  my  prayers  are  yours. 
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JUL.    Remember  Julia! 

BIAN.    My  heart  is  sadly  grieved!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Chorus: 

Farewell!  Farewell! 
Gently  wave  your  seas, 
And  a  stormless  breeze 
Your  white  sails  swell! 

Farewell!  Farewell!  [They  embarJ^,  all  but  Julia, 
Salerno,  and  attendants} 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  i:  Apartment  in  Don  Alvar's  palace  at  Barcelona.  Busts,  statues,  an 
easel,  swing  glass,  painting  apparatus.  Cariola  and  Benedetto  are  arranging 
the  room.  Cariola  stands  opposite  the  mirror  and  loof^s  at  her  dress. 

CARI.  Benedetto,  isn't  Barcelona  a  charming  place?  It  gives  one  such 
spirits!  One  can't  move  a  step  without  seeing  something  prodigiously  well 
worth  looking  at. 

BEN.  No  doubt  you  are  of  that  opinion  at  this  moment,  Signora  Cariola; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  see  nothing  to  admire  in  it. 

CARI.  Burning  to  him]    What  a  savage! 

BEN.  Except  when  they  have  some  public  rejoicing,  and  then  they  may  be 
endured.  At  all  other  times  I  never  saw  such  a  drowsy  set  as  these  Spaniards 
are.  Not  a  laugh  to  be  squeezed  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  'em.  Compare 
'em  to  the  people  of  Naples,  of  merry,  junketing  Naples;  why,  unless  they've 
something  vastly  uncommon  to  stir  'em  up,  you'll  see  a  whole  street  of  'em 
yawning  like  an  oyster  bed  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

CARI.  You  ungrateful  varied  Have  we  had  anything  but  delights  and 
shows  of  all  sorts  since  we  came?  A  concert  in  the  morning,  a  ball  at  night, 
a  banquet  the  next  day,  a  play  the  day  after;  if  they  ever  yawn,  'tis  from  the 
mere  weariness  of  pleasure. 

BEN.  Then  I  should  think  master  and  mistress  would  do  nothing  but 
yawn.  How  much  they  do  make  of  'em  here!  This  comes  of  being  a  rich 
old  man's  new  young  wife!  It  is  not  enough  that  they're  to  go  to  the  grand 
national  masquerade  in  the  public  square  tonight,  but  there's  the  fine  bridal 
supper  at  Don  Diego  de  Cardona's,  where  all  the  rest  of  master's  kinsmen 
are  to  be  assembled  to  do  honor  to  his  choice.  When  they  are  tired  of  walking 
about,  they'll  have  a  capital  view  of  the  show  from  the  windows.  There  they 
can  fill  their  eyes  and  their  stomachs  at  once!  Ah! 
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CARI.  Have  you  seen  'em  in  their  new  dresses?  What  a  glorious  figure 
they  cut!  They  quite  do  us  credit. 

BEN.    By  the  bye,  Carry,  what  dresses  are  you  and  I  to  wear? 

CARI.    Look  like  a  sensible  person,  and  nobodyll  know  you. 

BEN.  Talk  like  a  civil  one,  and  if  anybody  knows  you,  they'll  swear  they 
are  mistaken. 

CARI.  La!  We  shall  have  rare  doings!  All  sorts  and  ranks  mingle  in  these 
public  masquerades  here.  People  may  do  as  they  like  on  holidays  of  this  kind 
in  Barcelona,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  be  oflended. 

BEN.  [With  a  grimace  of  alarm]  May  they?  Ah,  this  reminds  me  o£  a 
story,  a  capital  one,  by  St.  Agnes!  of  how  once  upon  a  time  a  tailor  from 
Valencia  married  a  pretty  girl  from  Ca<diz>.  She  was  as  lively  as  cherry 
bounce,  but  had  a  tongue  as  hot  as  cayenne  pepper.  On  the  marriage  day, 
says  the  tailor  to  his  bride — 

CARI.    Poh!  you  chattering  wretch!  Hold  your  tongue! 

BEN.  "Hold  your  tongue!  Poh?"  No!  He  had  too  much  sense  to  expect 
anything  of  the  kind.  So,  says  the  tailor — 

CARI.  Nonsense!  Don  Alvar  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  Quick!  Throw 
the  drapery  over  that  chair.  Put  this  bust  upon  the  stand.  But  hark  ye, 
Benedetto,  what  can  be  the  reason  my  lady  takes  the  trouble  to  sit  for  so 
many  copies  of  her  face  on  canvas? 

BEN.  Because  a  beauty  thinks  she  can  never  see  her  face  too  often.  I  should 
think  nobody  knew  that  better  than  you,  by  your  ogling  your  mirror  so. 

CARI.  No;  it  is  because  master  thinks  nobody  can  make  her  half  beautiful 
enough.  He  tried  his  own  hand  at  it,  till,  only  think!  he  who  never  failed 
before!  Since  he  failed  himself,  of  all  the  artists  he  has  been  trying  all  over 
the  province,  none  has  yet  succeeded.  I  wonder  how  the  one  he  has  just 
chanced  upon  will  make  out.  He  expects  wonders  from  him.  I'm  dying  to 
see  him. 

BEN.  What  is  there  about  him  so  strange?  You're  always  dying  when 
cavaliers  are  expected. 

CARI.  He  is  a  Don  of  Dons  among  the  painters,  bustling  through  Barce- 
lona in  such  a  hurry  that  he  can  only  spare  an  hour  or  two  for  a  candlelight 
sketch  before  the  masquerade  this  evening.  Master  takes  it  as  such  a  favor 
that  he  stops  at  all!  So  mistress  is  to  be  painted  in  her  fancy  costume,  in  some 
wild,  mysterious  scene,  I  suppose;  but  we  shall  see. 

BEN.  This  affair  is  so  like — la!  you  never  heard  such  a  story  since  you  were 
the  size  of  a  squirrel.  Once  upon  a  time  four  or  five  little  children — 

CARI,  Whip  the  little  children!  Here  they  come!  [Alvar  enters,  leading 
Bianca*  both  sumptuously  habited  in  masquerade  dresses,  Bianca  as  a  Sultana. 
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Hyppolito  follows  as  a  painter,  completely  disguised.  He  ta\es  his  colors  and 
pencils  from  an  attendant,  while  he  arranges  them  and  reconnoiters  the  room. 
Alvar  and  Bianca  converse  apart  at  the  front] 

BIAN.  [To  Alvar,  aside}    Who  is  this  painter?  Wer't  not  well,  my  lord. 
That  he  should  come  tomorrow,  not  tonight? 
His  look  is  strange.  You  must  not  leave  me  here. 
I  know  not  why  I  feel  a  sudden  dread. 
His  countenance  is  wild.  What  is  his  name? 
ALV.     And  why  so  fanciful,  my  gentle  love? 
The  signor's  name  is  Manso, 
Sent  to  me  by  my  friend  the  ambassador. 
As  a  most  famous  artist.  He  has  come 
To  Barcelona  but  this  morn;  and  flies 

Tomorrow,  Heaven  knows  where!  [To  Hyppolito}  Sir,  is  this  place 
The  one  that  suits  your  art?  Sit  here,  Bianca. 
[Aside  to  her}  How  your  hand  trembles.  Ill  stay  with  you,  love. 
HYP.   [Preparing  to  paint}    A  little  from  the  light — a  little  more. 
[Aside}  His  glance  is  keen.  Those  lights  will  show  my  face. 
[He  tries  to  sketch  and  stops}  Pray  you,  my  lord,  a  little  farther  back: 
The  lights  fall  on  your  robe.  Or,  take  your  place, 
Your  pardon,  lord,  behind  me,  till  the  sketch 
Is  made.  [He  tries  and  -flings  down  his  pencil  in  vexation} 
Corpo  di  Giove,  wrong!  This  crowd  of  lights — [Pointing  with  a 
fretted  gesture  to  the  lamps  on  the  table} 

ALV.  [To  Cariola}    Go,  carry  off  those  lamps.  Their  varying  blaze 
Will  mar  the  pencil  Benedetto! 
Order  the  train  to  hold  themselves  prepared 

To  wait  upon  your  lady  to  the  fete.  [Benedetto  and  Cariola  go  out, 
carrying  the  lamps  and  leaving  but  one  light  beside  the  easel,  Hyppolita 
paints} 

HYP.     Please  you,  fair  lady,  cast  your  eyes  above. 
Ha!  So — as  if  you  gazed  upon  some  star! 
[Looking  at  her}  Now  press  your  hand  deeply  upon  your  heart, 
As  if  you  vowed  the  heart's  fidelity. 
ALV.  [Aside}    A  most  romantic  painter!  But  his  art 
Or  finds  men  mad,  or  makes  them  so.  That  touch 
[Looking  at  the  picture}  is  life.  I  see  the  master  hand.  How  fine 
The  power  to  fix  the  hue  of  beauty's  cheek; 
The  sparkling  of  the  diamond  eye;  the  look 
That  speaks  without  a  tongue,  yet  speaks  the  soul 
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Quicker  than  tongue's  e'er  uttered.  Glorious  art! 
That  with  the  power  of  miracle  defies 
The  truth  of  time,  the  blight  of  worldly  woe, 
All  earthly  trouble.  On  its  tablet  smiles 
Beauty  unsullied,  cheeks  washed  by  tears. 
Lips  that  will  ne'er  grow  pale  with  anxious  sighs, 
Youth,  love,  and  loveliness,  alike  immortal! 
[He  loo^s  at  the  picture}  Magnificent!  Divine! 
The  artist  does  you  justice,  my  Bianca. 
BIAN.    My  lord  turned  flatterer!  Nay,  I  fear  I'll  shame 

The  Signor  Manso's  pencil. 
HYP.     'Tis  but  honored 

Too  highly  in  its  subject.  Now  look  down. 

Heavens,  what  a  rich  possession!  [To  her]  But  one  smile — 

[As  in  soliloquy]  The  arching  of  that  brow;  that  dazzling  eye; 

That  lip  to  which  the  budding  of  the  rose 

Were  colorless  and  chill.  Thou  paragon! 

BIAN.  [Agitated  at  half  overhearing  him,  aside]    What  words  are  those 
Tell  me  there's  evil  nigh!  [Aside  to  Alvar] 
Stay  by  me.  Will  the  Signor  soon  be  done? 
ALV.     Disturb  him  not,  my  love. 

[Looking  over  the  sketch]  Bravo!  Signor!  A  Titian  were  outdone 

With  that  delicious  coloring.  That  glow 

Is  worthy  the  Venetian. 
HYP.    I  was  his  pupil: 

An  idle  one;  but  worshipped  at  his  feet 

For  some  wild  years,  enamored  of  the  fame, 

The  glory  that  he  threw  around  his  land! 
BIAN.  [Aside]    He  gazes  on  me  strangely.  If  on  earth 
There's  magic  in  a  glance,  delusion  wild, 
Or  dangerous  spell,  'tis  in  that  fiery  eye. 
Would  that  his  work  were  done! 

[To  Ahar]  How  goes  the  hour,  my  lord?  Your  noble  friend 
Will  think  his  banquet  scorned  by  our  delay. 
HYP.  [Gazing  on  her]    One  look,  but  one  look,  gentle  lady,  one, 
And  all  is  finished.  Pray  you,  draw  aside 
That  tress  which  hangs  upon  your  brow. 
[Aside]  There's  a  living  smile, 
A  glance  that  strikes  the  soul  like  sudden  flame. 
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ALV.  [Gazing  on  the  picture]    It  grows  in  light  and  beauty. 
Signor,  your  task  is  finished  for  tonight, 
And  richly  finished. 

HYP.     One  moment  more.  This  must  be  done  tonight, 
Or  may  be  never.  By  tomorrow's  dawn 
I  leave  the  walls  of  Barcelona. 
BIAN.  [Urging  him}    Nay,  Alvar,  come.  'Tis  finished.  Lose  no  time. 

We  must  not  fail  in  courtesy. 
HYP.    Fair  lady,  look  again. 
ALV.     Yes,  rest  awhile. 

I  will  but  go  a  moment,  to  command 
That  all  be  ready  for  our  cavalcade. 

[To  Hyppolito]  Signor,  the  moment  that  you  sought  is  given. 
I  shall  return — [To  Bianca]  as  swift  as  thoughts  of  love!  [Exit 
Alvar] 
HYP.  [Aside,  looking  after  Alvar]    He's  gone! 

[Throwing  off  his  disguise]    Bianca! 
BIAN.  [Terrified  and  springing  bacJ(\    Hyppolito! 

[Recovering  her  firmness]  Why  this  offense,  Count? 
Why  this  base  intrusion? 
Thus  in  disguise  to  enter,  thus  insult 
The  noble  master  of  this  palace!  Count, 
I  tell  thee  now,  begone,  before  his  scorn 
Shall  crush  thee.  Must  I  call  my  menials  in 
To  drive  thee  from  my  presence? 
HYP.  [Gloomily]    Aye,  upbraid  me. 

Taunt  and  revile  me.  After  thou  hast  broke 
The  faith  we  pledged  so  deeply,  one  more  scorn 
Is  nothing.  I  have  come,  Bianca,  thus 
To  tell  thee  what  thou'st  done  and  die  before  thee. 
BIAN.    Lord  Alvar  will  be  back, 

And  thou  be  slain.  I  put  to  endless  shame, 
And  all  undone.  Fly! 
He  moves  not,  hears  not.  Then  I  leave  thee 

To  sorrow  o'er  the  wreck  that  thou  hast  made.  [She  turns  to  pass 
him.  He  holds  her  and  shows  a  dagger] 

Is't  for  my  heart?  [She  struggles] 
HYP.    No!  for  thy  husband's!  Curses  on  the  name! 
Aye,  for  your  Alvar's  heart.  He  won  my  prize. 
Poisoned  my  life,  has  drained  me  drop  by  drop 
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Of  my  heart's  blood.  His  payment  shall  be  here. 
This  hour,  the  traitor  dies! 

BIAN.  [In  terror]    Murder  my  husband!  Oh,  Hyppolito! 
If  ever  human  feeling  touched  your  heart, 
If  all  your  vows  of  love 
Were  not  an  idle  mockery,  spare  my  husband. 
I  love  him,  honor  him.  There's  not  on  earth 
A  nobler  spirit.  He  has  bound  my  soul 
By  his  stronger  than  marriage  bonds.  In  life, 
In  death,  I'm  his. 
HYP.    Tell  me  you  were  a  traitress,  that  your  heart 

Even  when  I  thought  it  mine,  had  played  me  false, 
That  in  the  very  hour  when  most  it  wore 
The  garb  of  love,  'twas  guilty,  hollow,  cold. 
But  I  have  sworn  an  oath  before  your  Heaven, 
I,  or  your  husband  perish. 

BIAN.  [Shuddering.  Hyppolito  seizes  her.  She  grows  faint]    Strike  your 
dagger  in  my  heart! 

Strike!  [She  loo\s  to  the  door] 
Oh,  this  is  agony!  Spare  me,  Hyppolito. 
HYP.    Bianca— ~ woman-traitress— -tremble  now 

And  thank  thyself  for  this.  The  hour  is  come 
When  love  is  turned  to  poison  and  the  draught 
Shook  through  the  veins  in  death.  Yet  no. 
[Gazing  on  her  in  his  arms]  How  lovely  guilt  can  look  when  it's 
disguised 

<In>  such  a  countenance.  Look  up,  Bianca.  [Sounds  of  voices  at 
a  distance.  Short  flourish] 
BIAN.    Hyppolito, 

If  you  have  rnercy,  if  you  have  a  heart, 
Go  from  this  place.  Leave  me.  Your  secret's  safe, 
I  pardon  all. 

Go  and  be  happy!  Heavens!  Alvar  comes! 
HYP.  [Looking  at  her]    Here  will  I  stand.  Defy  him  to  the  teeth; 
Tell  him  my  wrongs; 
Then,  strike  home 
And  pay  the  great  account  at  once. 

BIAN.  [Throwing  herself  upon  her  {nees  to  him]    Have  mercy, 
Have  mercy  on  me,  kneeling  at  your  feet. 
Look  on  me,  spare  my  husband,  take  my  life, 
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Or  is  there  duty,  service,  task  of  pain, 
Though  'twere  a  pilgrimage  around  the  world, 
Ask  and  it  shall  be  done! 
HYP.  [Rapturously]    Swear  by  yon  stars, 

No,  I'll  make  chance  secure.  My  brigantine 
Lies  at  her  anchor  by  the  city  gates. 
Fly  with  me.  In  one  little  hour  our  sail 
Will  make  pursuit.  We'll  dash  the  whirling  waves 
Where  all  the  lazy  fleets  of  Spain  would  chase 
Our  flying  speed  in  vain.  Here,  let  this  cloak 
Hide  thee  from  prying  eyes.  [He  flings  the  cloa\  over  her] 
BIAN.    Let  me  die  here! 
HYP.     But  once  on  board, 

Come,  lean  upon  me,  love! 
Now  for  eternal  triumph! 

BIAN.  [Struggles  and  feebly  cries  out]    Alvar!  Help!  My  lord!  [As  he  is 
Carrying  her  off  fainting,  Cariola  comes  in  hastily  at  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment] 
CARI.   My  lady!  Ha!  A  man  here! 

That  handsome  young  Count  we  saw  at  Naples. 

HYP.  [Suddenly  perceiving  her]    What  devil  starts  to  thwart  me!  Silence, 
wretch, 

Or  die.  Aye,  gold,  there's  gold  for  thee.  Nay,  take  it.  [Cariola  maizes 
some  difficulty,  but  he  forces  a  purse  upon  her} 

Let  that  be  dumbness,  deafness,  blindness  to  thee. 

BIAN.  {Recovering,  sees  Cariola  and  clings  to  her}    Help,  help,  awake  the 
house! 

Summon  my  lord!  He  comes — I  hear  his  voice! 
HYP.  [Draws  the  dagger}    Remember! 
BIAN.  [In  terror,  aside]    Murderer! 

My  husband's  life!  [To  Cariola]  Go,  Cariola,  fly! 
Keep  back  my  lord. 
Go,  wretch,  deceiver!  Go,  Hyppolito. 
Think  of  my  misery, 
This  spot's  my  grave 
If  you  and  Alvar  meet. 

HYP.  [Aside,  looking  forward  to  the  casement]    The  courtyard's  full. 
Lights  on  all  sides.  Escape 
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Is  now  impossible.  My  prize  is  lost. 

Yet  here  I'll  stand  to  have  at  least  revenge.  [Alvar's  voice  is  heard 
outside  exclaiming} 

ALV.  [Without]    Order  the  horses  round.  Your  lady's  escort 
Will  wait  her  bidding.  I  shall  follow  her. 

BIAN.  [Listening  in  terror]  He  comes  and  both  must  die!  Begone!  Be- 
gone! 

HYP.    Never! 

CARI.  [Running  up  to  Hyppolito]  Sir,  you  must  leave  the  room  this  min- 
ute. There— go,  sir!  [Hyppolito  resists]  I  insist  upon  it,  sir.  Hide  yourself, 
sir.  I  know  my  business,  sir,  as  well  as  any  lady's  maid  in  Italy.  What!  Not  a 
closet!  Not  a  nook  to  hide  a  mouse  in!  What  savages  those  Spaniards  must 
be  to  build  such  houses:  no  provision  for  the  necessities  of  high  life!  My  lady, 
haste  and  meet  my  lord  and  stop  him,  if  you  can.  And  you,  sir — but  where 
the  deuce  shall  I  stuff  you?  Ha!  The  easel!  You  managed  so  well  before  it, 
now  try  what  you  can  do  behind.  Come,  sir,  come.  [Urging  him] 

HYP.  What!  Must  I  basely  cower?  Well,  well,  for  her  sake,  to  save  her.  I 
go.  *Tis  done! 

CARI,  [Dragging  him]    Behind  the  picture! 

HYP.  [As  he  goes,  his  eyes  bent  to  the  last  on  Bianca]  Would  it  were  my 
grave! 

CARI.  [As  she  returns  from  concealing  him]  It  may  prove  so,  if  you  don't 
keep  quiet! 

BIAN.  [Apart  as  she  goes]    He's  safe!  And  now  to  lure  my  husband  hence! 
Oh,  hard  dissembling!  Wear  a  face  of  falsehood 
Ta  blind  him  who — support  me,  conscious  honor!  [Totters  out] 

CAM.  [Alone,  looking  after  Bianca]  There  she  goes!  Though  the  lover's 
rather  a  surprise  to  me.  But  why  should  she  not  have  a  cicisbeo  as  well  as  all 
our  ladies?  At  all  events,  I  know  my  duty,  and  it  is  to  take  my  mistress's  part 
in  spite  of  all  the  husbands  in  the  world!  [Going  to  the  easel f  in  a  low  voice 
to  Hyppolito]  Now,  Signor,  now  for  your  life!  The  coast's  clear  now!  [Loop- 
ing out]  No,  not  yet.  Now — [Looking  again]  There  is  the  Don  standing  in 
the  portico!  You  have  to  go  out  by  that  staircase,  down  the  garden,  over  the 
wall,  and  then  all's  safe  as  a  cardinal's  conference,  or  a  secret,  or  a  ring  or  any 
other  trifle  [Significantly]  entrusted  to  your  honorable  servant.  [Hyppolito 
moves  out  and  gives  her  a  ring.  Benedetto  at  that  moment  comes  to  the  door 
and  cries  out] 

BEN,  [At  the  door,  half  entering]    Cariola! 
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CARI.  [To  Hyppolito,  apart  and  hurried]  That  Benedetto  here!  Out,  spy! 
[She  catches  up  the  candle  light,  dashes  it  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaims]  Oh, 
what  an  accident!  Is  any  body  here? 

BEN.  Don't  be  afraid.  It's  only  I.  How  unlucky  that  you  dropped  the  light. 
I  came  for  a  peep  at  the  picture. 

CARI.  Then  take  this  candle,  light  it  for  me  quickly.  [Aside  to  Hyppolito] 
Glide  by  him  as  he  goes,  escape!  [Hyppolito  comes  out] 

BEN.  Where  is  it?  [Feeling  about,  he  catches  the  hand  of  Hyppolito,  and 
exclaims,  delighted]  My  pretty  Cariola!  [Presses  it]  Mother  of  Cupid!  What 
a  hand  for  a  wife!  [Feels  his  face] 

CARI.  Hush!  [Trying  to  ma\e  her  way,  rushes  against  him.  Hyppolito 
disengages  himself  and  gropes  about] 

BEN.    Two  of  them!  It's  a  man!  Help!  Help! 

CARI.    It's  only  me  you  caught. 

BEN.  You!  By  this  hand.  But  there's  a  man  in  the  room — a  bearded  man! 
It's  a  robber.  It's  a  lover.  Stop — Surrender!  [In  groping  about,  catches  the 
cloaf^  of  Hyppolito]  Aha!  I  have  him!  Help!  A  robber!  Help! 

HYP.  [Disengaging  himself  dashes  him  on  the  ground;  in  the  tussle  drop- 
ping his  dagger]  Scoundrel,  let  go  my  cloak!  Out  of  my  way! 

BEN.  [Roars]    Thieves!  Murder!  Robbery!  Housebreaking! 

CARI.  [Tries  to  restrain  him]  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool!  [Alvar,  with 
his  sword  drawn,  hurries  in,  followed  by  an  attendant  with  a  light] 

ALV.    What  means  this  outcry? 

BEN.    It  means,  my  lord,  it  means — 

ALV.    Explain. 

BEN.    Coming  in,  my  lord,  I  ran  against — 

CARI.  No,  my  lord,  going  out  I  ran  against  a  chair,  and  stumbling,  the 
light  went  out  as  Benedetto  came  in. 

BEN.    My  lord,  there  was  a  man  here! 

ALV.    A  man! 

CARI.  My  lord  there  was  no  man  here — there  was  nobody  here  but  Bene- 
detto. 

BEN.    A  man  with  a  beard.  I  ran  against  him. 

CARI.    'Twas  against  me  he  ran,  my  lord. 

BEN.    'Twas  not,  my  lord.  I  tell  her  to  the  beard  'twas  not! 

ALV.    Are  ye  both  mad? 

CARI.  He's  not  much  better,  I  fear,  my  lord.  I  am  afraid  something  very 
unfortunate  has  befallen  the  poor  creature.  It's  after  dinner  with  him,  my 
lord.  He  has  no  head,  my  lord. 

BEN.    Yes,  my  lord,  but  I  have,  and  a  broken  one,  too. 
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ALV.  Then  silly  varlet,  take  up  the  blockhead,  take  him  to  his  bed.  [The 
attendant  lips  him  and  gives  the  light  to  Cariola] 

BEN.  My  lord,  111  swear  I  felt  a  man's  hand  as  big  as  mine  and  as  hard  as 
a  flint  stone. 

CARI.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  believe  he  felt  mine  on  his  face.  [To  Benedetto]  And 
I  hope  it  may  teach  you  better  manners  for  the  future,  Signor  Benedetto. 
[The  attendant  tries  to  draw  him  away.  Benedetto  attempts  to  remain] 

BEN.  My  lord,  I  have  more  to  say  than  you  can  imagine.  My  lord,  I  could 
tell  you  such  a  story — [Enter  Bianca,  cautiously] 

BIAN.  [Apart  to  Cariola]    I  see  him  not.  Speak — Is  he  gone? 

CARI.  [The  same  to  Bianca]    Not  yet. 

ALV.  [Perceiving  her]  Ha!  My  Bianca!  And  in  terror,  too.  [To  Benedetto] 
See  what  this  rioting  has  done.  Disturbed  your  lady.  Spread  confusion 
through  the  house!  Your  life  deserves  to  answer  it.  [To  Bianca]  My  love! 
'Tis  nothing  but  this  fool!  [To  attendant]  Carry  him  off  or  fling  him  in  the 
dungeon. 

BIAN.  [Aside  to  Cariola]    Where  is  he? 

CARI.  [Aside,  pointing]    There! 

BIAN.  [Apart]  Should  he  be  perceived.  [To  Alvar]  Come  forth,  dear  Al- 
var, come! 

ALV.  One  moment — but  one  glance — bring  the  light  nigh.  One  look  but 
on  thy  picture.  Why>  my  love,  such  sudden  paleness?  I  would  fill  my  eyes 
with  the  deep  beauty  of  that  portraiture  as  with  thy  thought,  my  soul.  Give 
me  the  light  [Cariola  withholds  it] 

BEN.  [In  the  attendant's  grasp]  I  tell  you,  111  go  quietly  enough  only  let 
me  just  say  one  word.  My  lord,  don't  let  'em  taike  me  till  I  have  told  my 
guess.  By  St.  Agnes,  my  lord,  I  speak  the  truth.  There  was  a  man  in  the  room 
and  by  the  cut  of  his  beard  which  these  hands  felt,  I  have  a  guess. 

BIAN.    My  lord,  Don  Alvar!  Leave  this  room.  The  air 
Is  deadly  to  me.  All  your  friends  will  blame 
Our  tardiness.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  dearest. 
Give  me  your  arm  and  come! 

ALV.  [Aside]    Her  deep  emotion  and  the  menial's  words 
Whom  I  have  found  still  faithful.  This  strange  painter 
So  wildly  come  and  gone.  Here  is  a  depth 
That  I  must  fathom. 

BIAN.    Will  you  not  heed  me,  love? 

ALV.  [Tenderly]    Heed  thee? 

CARI.  [Aside]  I  have  it!  [Runs  up  to  Benedetto  and  whispers]  Will  you 
be  ruin'd,  fool? 
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There  was  a  man  in  the  room.  It  was  Don  Alvar 
Making  fierce  love  to  me.  He  must  be  screen'd. 
Help  me  to  keep  the  secret  or  you'll  be  kicked  out, 
And  without  mercy. 
BEN.  [Knowingly,  aside}    Oh!  Well  done,  my  lord. 

See  how  he  fixes  both  his  eyes  on  me. 
ALV.    Fellow,  you  saw  a  stranger  in  the  room? 
BEN.     Did  I  my  lord?  I  must  have  been  asleep, 

Or  rnad,  to  say  so. 
CARI.    Perhaps  simply  drunk. 
BIAN.    Let  me  beseech  you,  Alvar.  Night's  far  gone. 

I  love  to  see  the  festival.  [Aside]  1  die! 

ALV.  [Aside]    All  this  is  darker  still.  [To  Benedetto]  No  falsehood,  sir. 
You  told  me  that  he  grasped  your  hand,  nay  struck  you, 
And  with  harsh  language,  too. 
CARI.  [Aside  to  him]    Now,  for  your  life, 
Deny  it  every  syllable.  If  you  betray 
Your  master,  you  might  better  hang  or  drown. 
BEN.     My  lord,  a  thousand  pardons!  If  I  said 

That  Fd  seen  any  man,  much  more  your  lordship, 
It  was  the  wine,  aye,  my  good  lord,  the  wine 
That  got  into  my  brains!  You  grasp  my  hand? 
'Twas  Cariola! 
ALV.     Pshaw!  The  man's  a  fool! 

Vex  me  no  more,  sir,  with  your  idle  stories — 
BEN.  [Aside]    Mysterious  idle  stories! 
ALV.     Go.  Carry  off  that  portrait,  for  its  sight 

Seems  to  disturb  your  lady.  Leave  me,  love!  [He  approaches  to 
move  the  picture] 

BIAN.  [In  terror,  aside]    Great  Heavens!  Fate,  do  thy  worst! 
ALV.  [Striding  his  foot  against  Hyppolito's  dagger]    Ha!  What's  here! 

[Ta^es  up  the  dagger}  What  may  this  mean?  Whose  weapon's  this, 
Bianca? 

CARI.  [Darting  across  between  Alvar  and  the  picture]  Oh,  sir,  I  did  not 
dare  mention  all  his  wickedness,  but  Benedetto,  in  his  drunkenness,  sir — in 
his  drunkenness  he  took  such  a  fit  of  jealousy,  sir — of  unreasonable  jealousy, 
sir — I  wouldn't  mention  it  before  for  fear  of — He  was  actually  going  to  put 
me  out  of  the  world  when  your  lordship  saved  me.  That  was  the  reason  I 
struck  him.  In  his  jealousy  he  fancied  'twas  a  man;  that  was  the  reason  I 
pushed  him  down  on  the  floor  as  you  found  him.  Oh,  the  exertion  was  too 
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much  for  me!  The  sight  of  that  weapon— monster!  I  think  I  see  the  blood 
on  it  already.  My  lord,  I  feel  so  faint — support  me — I  die.  I  am  going — now — 
now—take  me  out  of  this  room.  I'm  gone!  [Flings  herself  in  Alvars  arms. 
He  attempts  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she  clings  to  him,  feebly  pointing  to  the 
door} 
BIAN.  Hasten,  dear  Alvar.  Bring  her  to  the  air.  [Aside]  Oh,  Hyppolito! 

[Aloud]  Soft — let  me  aid  you.  Take  her  hand.  [To  Benedetto]  Fear 
not, 

Now  she  is  calmer.  Draw  her  gently  off. 
ALV.     Go,  dearest. 

Make  ready  for  the  festival;  forthwith 

I  will  be  with  you.  [Alvar  and  Benedetto  ta\e  Cariola  out  on  one 
side.  Hyppolito,  when  the  stage  is  clear,  comes  from  his  hiding-place] 
HYP.  [Aloud]    And  so  will  I! 

Aye,  for  the  moment,  triumph!  Soon  will  come 

The  hour  of  retribution.  Look  for  it; 

It  comes  in  silence,  but  it  comes  with  swiftness. 

Fierce  eyes  are  on  the  watch!  Rival,  beware!  [Exit  Hyppolito] 

SCENE  2:  A  public  square,  terminating  in  a  quay  which  borders  on  the  sea- 
shore. Left  hand,  splendid  mansion  of  Don  Diego  de  Car  dona,  magnificently 
illuminated.  Right  handr  on  the  seashore,  a  headland  surmounted  by  a  light- 
house. Same  sides,  galleys  moored.  In  the  offing,  a  galley,  all  sails  spread, 
lying  to.  At  the  quay,  a  boat  with  sailors  in  it.  A  group  of  sailors  come  to  the 
front  with  the  captain.  Huzzas,  laughing,  and  sounds  of  music  heard  outside. 

CAPT.  Come,  boys,  bear  a  hand!  Are  ye  all  ready?  In  the  name  of  St. 
Agnes,  what  can  keep  that  mad  signor  who  has  chartered  our  galley  for  some 
mysterious  voyage?  He  sent  all  in  a  hurry  for  us  to  spread  sail  and  stand  out. 
We've  got  the  galley  off,  the  wind  blows  fair,  but  our  admiral  lags,  drum- 
ming after  some  woman  in  this  carnival  masquerade,  111  be  sworn! 

2ND  SAILOR.  Ah!  When  a  man  begins  to  run  after  a  woman,  he  runs  after 
a  will-o'-the-wisp — 

IST  SAILOR.    And  if  he  misses  it,  he  tumbles  neck-deep  into  a  ditch. 

2ND  SAILOR.    Or,  if  he  catch  it  after  all,  'tis  only  to  burn  his  fingers. 

3RD  SAILOR.  Well,  'faith,  I  don't  much  care  for  being  obliged  to  stop.  This 
is  a  famous  show  tonight.  [Huzzas  and  loud  laughing  outside]  Hark!  Hear 
how  they  laugh  and  shout  yonder?  The  crowd  of  masquers  who  roared  off 
a  while  ago  to  see  the  monkey  quadrille  yonder  is  bearing  this  way  again. 
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CAPT.    Stand  back,  then.  No  doubt  we  shall  find  our  signor  in  the  wake 
of  some  petticoat.  Bear  away  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  case  of  sudden 
orders.  [They  fall  bac\.  Groups  of  masqueraders  enter  and  among  them  some 
who  dance  a  Spanish  dance,  while  others  sing  the  following  rondo] 
Love  in  a  mask 

Flings  o'er  our  revels  his  favoring  shade. 
Guides  through  the  gay  dance  the  blithe  Spanish  maid, 
Who,  smilingly  clicking  her  quick  castanet, 
Will  ne'er  from  this  soft  hour  of  rapture  forget 
Love  in  a  mask! 

Love  in  a  mask 

Sees  eyes  of  beauties  with  ecstasy  glisten 
As  to  his  whispers  with  blushes  they  listen! 
And  bounds  of  young  bosoms  keep  time  with  the  beat 
Of  steps  lightly  springing  which  twinkle  to  greet 
Love  in  a  mask! 

[As  the  dance  ends,  enter  Alvar  and  Biancaf  attended.  Hyppolito  follows 
them  at  a  distance  in  a  white  domino,  and  while  they  are  speaking,  is  en- 
gaged with  a  masf^  dressed  as  a  Devil  in  Blue] 
ALV.    Does  this  gay  scene  divert  thee? 
BIAN.    I  ne'er  beheld  a  gayer 

And  thank  thy  love  for  granting  me  its  pleasures — 
ALV.     I  should  enjoy  thy  mirth;  yet  a  dejection 

Stands  o'er  my  spirits  which  I  strive  in  vain 
To  conquer  or  account  for.  [The  mas\  of  the  Blue  Devil  comes] 
MASK.  [To  Alvar]    Signor  Mask!  Didst  thou  complain  of  low  spirits? 
I  am  Prince  of  the  Blue  Devils,  and  will  tell  thee  the  cause. 
Signor,  cross  my  hand  with  silver  and  then  come  with 
Me  into  a  corner — 

ALV.     There's  silver  for  thee!  Prince  of  the  Blue  Devils, 
I  marvel  much  to  see  and  feel  you  here 
And  should  be  glad  to  have  your  ingenuity 
Account  for  your  intrusion — 
MASK.    Come  with  me,  then.  [Going'] 
BIAN.  [Smiling]    May  I  be  of  the  party? 

MASK.    Nay,  lady,  seek  not  devils.  They  come  to  thy  sex  without  the  seek- 
ing. 
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BIAN.   A  merry  fiend!  [The  mas{  and  Alvar  retire  to  the  side.  Hyppolito 
advances.  Alvar  turns  and  seems  frequently  disconcerted  by  the  eager  gaze  of 
Hyppolito  on  Bianca] 
HYP.  [Aside]    She  is  alone.  Now  for  a  word  with  her. 

[To  Bianca]  Fair  Mask!  May  I  hope  that  the  privilege 
This  festal  hour  confers  may  make  me  happy 
In  being  honored  with  that  lovely  hand 
As  partner  in  the  dance? 
BIAN.   Nay,  gentle  mask, 
You  come  too  late. 
HYP.    Wherefore,  too  late? 

BIAN.    That  hand  is  not  my  own.  I  have  a  partner. 
HYP.    Partners  may  be  changed. 

BIAN.    My  partner  comes.  Leave  me,  gentle  mask.  [Alvar  comes  up  on  one 
side,  as  Hyppolito  bows  and  falls  bac)(\ 
HYP.  [Aside}    Evermore  foiled! 

ALV.  [Observing  him,  aside]    That  mask  ne'er  turns  his  gaze  from  my 
Bianca! 

BIAN.    What  said  the  fiend?  [They  converse,  low] 
HYP.  [Aside}    Hold!  There's  a  minstrel  boy  I  heard 
Among  these  revels.  I  will  sketch  a  ballad 
Upon  my  tablets,  give  it  to  the  boy, 
And  he  shall  sing  reproof  to  her.  [Hyppolito  goes  out] 
BIAN.  [To  Alvar]    Indeed! 
ALV.     Most  true!  And  then  he  scattered  random  words  to  make 

Me  almost  fancy  he  was  what  he  feigned. 
BIAN.    Oh,  'tis  the  trick  of  these  fantastic  revels 

To  play  upon  our  fears  and  make  us  wonder.  [Hyppolito,  having 
returned  with  the  boy  and  given  him  the  tablets,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  Bianca,  goes  to  the  opposite  side  to  watch.  Alvar,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, sees  the  boy,  without, observing  Hyppolito} 
ALV.    Come  hither,  pretty  page.  What  hast  thou  there? 
BOY.   A  rhyme  I  learned  but  now  from  a  lorn  lover. 
ALV.     Thou  hast  a  voice  attuned  to  rhymes  of  love. 

[To  Bianca}  Wouldst  hear  the  music  of  the  minstrel  boy? 
Just  now  I  heard  him,  and,  of  all  the  lays 
Of  elder  and  more  practiced  minstrels,  never 
Heard  I  a  strain  more  sweet. 
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BIAN.    You  make  me  eager  to  partake  the  pleasure 

His  strain  has  given  thee.  Let  me  hear  thee,  boy. 

Ballad,  "Minstrel  Boy" 
Adapted  to  French  air,  "Le  Jeune  Troubadour" 

i. 
A  youth  who  loved  Italia's  fairest  flower 

Was  forced  by  fate  to  leave  her; 
One  moonlight  eve  he  sought  his  lady's  bower 
With  his  farewell  to  grieve  her! 
He  said  with  fond  emotion, 
"While  I  brave  the  ocean, 
"Think  upon  my  last  farewell! 
"Oh,  be  constant,  Isabel!" 

ALV.  [Aside}    That  mask  still  gazing!  How  my  heart  beats! 
There's  Benedetto!  Ill  set  him  to  watch 
The  movements  of  this  stranger!  [Exit  Alvar.  Ballad  continued} 

2. 
5Twas  said  the  youth  in  the  wild  wave  had  perished! 

She  seemed  by  sorrow  blighted! 
But  soon  forgetting  him  whom  once  she  cherished, 
Her  faith  anew  she  plighted! 

The  shipwrecked  youth  returning, 
Found  nuptial  torches  burning; 
And  his  dismal  funeral  knell 
Followed  fast  her  bridal  bell! 
Faithless,  faithless  Isabel! 

BIAN.    Enough!  Enough!  [She  bursts  into  tears.  Hyppolito,  who  has  ob- 
served her  increasing  agitation,  advances  while  she  is  speaking] 
[Apart]  Oh,  memory,  memory!  What  a  host  of  woes 
Storm  the  weak  citadel  of  woman's  heart 
At  thy  wild  summons! 
HYP.    Lady,  you  seem  moved — 

BIAN.  [Faltering}    There's  a  strange  magic  in  that  minstrel's  voice. 
HYP.     And  in  his  story?  Has  that  no  magic 
To  call  up  images  of  hours  long  past? 
BIAN.    Such  images  should  pass  with  the  hours. 
HYP.    But  do  they? 
BIAN.    I  say  they  should — 
HYP.    Not  that  they  do?  If  Bianca's  love 
Is  writ  in  air,  Hyppolito's — 
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BIAN.    My  fears  are  true,  then.  Then  thou  art  Hyppolito! 
HYP.     Ever  Hyppolito,  If  thou  art  not 

Bianca  who  was  plighted  to  Hyppolito! 

But  do  not  tremble  thus.  My  frenzy's  past; 

I  could  not  harm  thee  now,  for  now  I  know 

Thou  art  the  same  I  knew  in  happier  days. 

Your  tears  have  told  the  truth  and  quenched  my  fury: 

Those  tears  with  which  you  heard  the  minstrel  boy 

Sing  your  lost  first  love,  of  those  dear,  dear  hours — 
BIAN.    The  memory  of  such  hours  should  be  buried 

In  their  own  grave.  Were  you  no  more,  Hyppolito, 

I  might  weep  both  for  them  and  you;  but  now 

To  weep  would  be  a  crime! 
HYP.    And  yet  you  wept? 
BIAN.     Those  tears  you  misinterpret. 
HYP.     If  tears  can  be  commanded,  teach  me  how. 

What  power  can  dry  them? 
BIAN.     Honor!  Shall  the  agony 

Of  the  racked  bosom  triumph  o'er  its  virtue  ? 
HYP.     You  grant  your  bosom  suffers  then? 

And  whence  the  suffering?  That — you  are — another's? 

Thence  may  I  not  infer — 

BIAN.    Thence  infer  nothing.  These  are  words  of  madness — 
HYP.    Hereafter — 

BIAN.     Make  me  not  hate  you,  curse  the  hour  we  met — 
HYP.    Some  change — should  give  you — freedom — 
BIAN.     Away!  Away! 
HYP.     This  hope  shall  still  sustain  me;  in  this  hope 

I'll  hover  near  thee,  like  a  guardian  angel, 

Love  thee  unseen  and  be  thy  shield  in  peril. 
BIAN.     Would  you  be  my  murderer? 

I  am  another's — 
HYP,     But  thou  shalt  be  mine! 

If  early  faith  then  sworn  when  heart  to  heart 

Responded  as  the  echo  to  the  lyre; 

If  early  passion,  burning  through  long  years 

With  but  a  brighter  flame;  if  memory 

Writing  as  with  a  pen  of  adamant 

All  true  love's  vows  upon  the  living  soul; 

If  all  can  give  a  right  to  woman's  heart, 
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I  am  thy  husband;  and  the  haughty  lord 

That  bears  the  name's  a  stranger. 
BIAN.    Shame!  The  love 

Of  which  you  talk's  unworthy  of  that  name! 

Respect  my  peace  of  mind,  respect  my  honor, 

If  you  would  have  me  think  I  do  not  err 

In  once  believing  you  deserved  my  love. 
HYP.     That  word  again!  In  that,  there  dawned  a  ray 

Of  happier  moments  and  of  kinder  feelings! 
BIAN.    My  thoughts  and  feelings  are  as  they  were  ever, 

But  still,  as  ever,  virtue  rules  them  all. 

I  loved  you,  would  have  been  yours,  Hyppolito, 

But  you  and  virtue  were  so  blended  in 

My  heart,  that  when  I  saw  you  swerving  from  it, 

It  seemed  as  though  Hyppolito  were  dead, 

Dead  as  our  fears  had  deemed  him. 
HYP.    Oh,  no  more! 
BIAN.    I  placed  an  iron  hand  upon  my  heart, 

Repressed  its  weakness,  till  Heaven  smiled  upon  me, 

Called  up  a  tenderness  responsive  to 

The  strong  affections  of  my  worthy  lord, 

And  made  what  first  was  duty,  end  in  love! 
HYP.     Oh,  virtue!  Agony!  And  am  I  doomed 

To  see  all  crushed  at  once?  Even  hope?  Even  hope? 

The  love  of  years  a  day  cannot  destroy. 

You  would  deceive  me,  or  else,  you  yourself 

Are,  by  yourself,  deceived! 
BIAN.    Say  I  deceive  myself, 

You  should  confirm  my  error! 

Say  you  cannot  master 

Your  own  affection;  oh,  how  noble  then 

Your  sacrifice  to  that  affection! 

HYP.  [Aside]    Her  words  are  angels'  pleading!  I'm  disarmed! 
BIAN.    My  husband  comes! 

HYP.    Farewell  Bianca!  [Enter  Alvar  with  Benedetto] 
ALV.   [Apart,  to  Benedetto]    Watch  that  white  domino.  Discover  who 

And  whence  he  is,  nor  quit  him,  on  thy  duty! 
BIAN.    Oh,  my  dear  lord!  Come,  let  us  quickly  hence. 
ALV.    Who  is  that  mask,  Bianca? 
BIAN.  [Flurried  and  faltering]    One — who — who — come,  husband,  come — 
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ALV.  [Advancing  to  Hyppolito]  It  is  not  civil,  Sir  Mask,  to  press  your  suit 
thus — 

HYP.    Signor! 
BUM.. [Agitated]    Nay,  my  lord,  do  not— do  not  you 

Accost  him — 
ALV.    Wherefore  not  I — 
BIAN.    You — know — it — is — forbid 

To  make  the  unmeaning  gallantries  of  scenes 
Like  this  the  cause  of  anger. 
ALV.     Only  when  they  are 

Unmeaning.  Sir  Mask,  I  am  this  lady's 
Protector — 

HYP.    Rather,  she  is  yours. 
BIAN.    Oh,  hence,  hence,  hence!  [Enter  Cariola] 

CARI.  My  lady,  they're  all  waiting  for  you  at  Don  Diego  de  Cardona's. 
There's  the  house!  Only  see  how  beautifully  it  is  illuminated!  And  what  a 
light  it  sheds  over  the  sea!  They're  all  revelling  and  laughing  and  dancing 
so!  Lord,  lord!  How  I  wish  I  were  in  the  midst  of  'em!  {She  goes  among  the 
masJ(s,  and  Benedetto  watches  her  jealously  and  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
necessity  of  also  watching  Hyppolito  at  the  same  time] 
BIAN.  Come,  dearest  husband,  come — let  us  go  in. 

Make  not  yourself  and  me  the  gaze  of  strangers. 
Oh,  come  away!  Come,  come! 
ALV.   [Aside  to  Hyppolito]    Signor,  the  time 

And  your  disguise  are  now  your  guardians.  But, 
Mark  me  well,  signor!  should  we  meet  again, 
Or  one  or  both  of  us  may  mourn  the  meeting!  [Exit  with  Bianco] 
HYP.    His  words  seem  prophecies!  How  it  would  glad  me 
To  write  their  consummation  in  his  blood! 
Hold,  hold,  Hyppolito!  He  has  not  wronged  thee! 
He  knew  thee  not.  The  prize  was  in  the  chances; 
And  he  has  won  it.  By  thyself,  Hyppolito, 
Dismiss  this  love!  One  glance  more  at  Bianca, 
Then  back  to  Naples!  Whither  is  she  gone?  [Goes  among  the  mas^s 
as  Cariola  comes  down  followed  by  a  mas%] 

CARI.  [To  the  masf(\  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be.  Get  out  of  my  way.  It  is  im- 
possible you  should  ever  have  known  me,  and  I'll  take  good  care  you  never 
shall 

BEN.  [Fidgeting  and  alternately  eyeing  the  two]  What  a  deuce  of  a  task 
they've  set  me!  To  watch  the  mask  gliding  about  there  like  a  will-o'-th'-wisp, 
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while  my  sweetheart  is  so  beset  on  all  sides,  'tis  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  watch 
her. 

CARI.  [To  the  masf(\    The  beauty  of  my  hand  indeed!  It  has  one  beauty 
that  you  must  take  care  I  don't  convince  you  of — 
MASK.    What's  that? 

CARI.    Strength  to  give  impertinence  a  good  box  on  the  ear.  [Boxes  his 
ears.  Exit  Cariola] 

BEN.  [Fidgeting]    I  shall  contract  an  everlasting  squint  from  being  obliged 
to  divide  my  eyes  in  this  way. 
HYP.  [Advancing]    I  do  not  find  them.  Doubtless  they  are  gone 

To  the  festivities  at  -the  Cardonas'.  [Retires  up] 

BEN.    How  that  white  domino  moves  about!  I  say,  Cariola!  My  situation 
here  makes  me  envy  the  cook  in  the  story  that  once  upon  a  time  had  such  an 
accommodating  obliquity  of  vision  that  he  could  keep  one  eye  up  the  chim- 
ney and  the  other  on  the  pot.  Cariola,  I  say! 
HYP.  [Advancing]    It  shall  be  conquered!  To  my  fate  I  yield! 
The  bark  I've  chartered  waits  in  readiness 
To  waft  me  back  to  Naples  at  my  bidding. 
Yes,  yes,  Bianca!  Now  I  feel  at  last 
There's  a  protecting  spirit  o'er  thy  head 
That  guards  thy  beauty  from  all  ill.  I  yield, 
I  war  no  more  against  thy  noble  heart. 

[Flings  off  his  disguise]  Away,  vile  robe!  Aye,  all  that  brings  to 
mind 

Bianca  and  these  hours,  away,  away! 

Now  for  my  sea  cloak;  now  once  more  for  Naples!  [Throws  off  his 
masquerade  robe  and  rushes  out.  Benedetto,  while  Hyppolito  is  casting  off  his 
disguise,  is  peeping  about  after  Cariola  and  loses  him  ] 

BEN.  The  jack-o'-lantern  has  dodged  me,  and  hang  it,  so  has  Cariola,  too. 
Hey?  La,  there  she  is  going  to  join  her  mistress  at  old  Cardona's;  and — 
[Stumbling  on  the  domino]  what  have  we  here?  As  I'm  an  honest  man,  if 
one  wouldn't  swear  this  was  the  strange  mask's  domino.  I  must  find  out  first, 
though,  before  I  go  off  duty — pray,  whose  cloak  is  this?  Anybody  own  this 
cloak?  Who's  lost  a  cloak?  Anybody  lost  a  cloak?  You?  You?  You?  [Dis- 
appears among  the  crowd,  seeding  an  owner  for  the  domino  and  looking  after 
Hyppolito.  Enter  Hyppolito,  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  sailors  and 
accompanied  by  the  captain  and  several  sailors} 
HYP.  And  ready,  all,  you  say? 
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CAPT.  All  sails  set  and  a  spanking  breeze,  my  commander.  She's  only  lay- 
ing to  for  you,  signor.  The  boat's  at  the  quay,  there,  and  we  only  want  you 
in  it  to  shove  off. 

HYP.     Tis  well.  I'm  with  you.  [Captain  and  sailors  retire  up] 

[Apart,  gazing  on  the  mansion]  Yonder  is  the  mansion 
Where  my  love  revels!  Now,  farewell  forever! 
I  shall  stand  presently  upon  yon  deck 
With  my  gaze  planted  on  that  hallowed  spot, 
Swept  past  by  winds  whose  merriment  mocks  my  love! 
Farewell,  Bianca!  Farewell,  hope,  love,  life!  [Turns  to  go  to  the 
boat,  as  ist  Sailor  runs  down,  stops  him,  and  points  at  the  illuminated  man- 
sion whence  a  thic\  smo%e  is  seen  to  issue] 

IST  SAILOR.  Hey,  my  commander!  What's  yonder?  [Captain  and  others 
come  down] 

CAPT.    What  a  devil  of  a  smoke  there  is  coming  out  of  that  house. 

IST  SAILOR.  By  the  beard  of  Neptune,  I  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pipe 
all  hands  to  the  pumps.  [Voices  heard  within.  Benedetto  rushes  in  alarmed, 
and  runs  about  the  stage,  exclaiming] 

BEN.  Help!  Help!  The  illumination  has  set  fire  to  Don  Diego  de  Car- 
dona's  house!  Run  and  put  it  out!  Help!  Help!  Help!  [Voices  heard  within] 

VOICES.  [Within]    Help,  here,  help!  The  house  is  all  in  flames! 

HYP.  [Who  has  stood  as  if  petrified,  starts  suddenly  from  his  stupor]  In 
flames!  Bianca's  life  in  peril!  [Rushes  to  the  building.  Cries  heard  from 
within  the  house  again] 

VOICES.  [Within]    Help!  Help!  Help! 

BEN.  The  fire  increases!  The  danger  draws  nearer!  Let  me  draw  farther 
off!  [Voices  heard  on  all  sides] 

VOICES.  Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  [During  these  last  speeches  Hyppolito  has  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  building,  but  the  -flames  have  rapidly  increased,  and  as 
he  attempts  to  pass  the  threshold,  a  crash,  succeeded  by  an  overpowering 
glare  and  rush  backward  of  all  the  crowd,  repels  him] 

HYP.  [Recoiling]  A  flaming  rafter  tumbled  as  I  rushed.  Again  111  tempt 
the  blaze.  [Darts  forward.  Part  of  the  front  tumbles.  As  he  springs  forward, 
Alvar  is  seen  amid  the  blazing  ruins,  with  Bianca  fainting  in  his  arms.  He 
rushes  down  with  her.  Sailors,  with  Hyppolito  in  the  midst,  are  grouped  op- 
posite] 

ALV.     Friends,  ye  are  mariners!  By  the  sailor's 

Honor,  hear  my  appeal!  Some  of  ye  receive 
This  rescued  loveliness!  Guard,  revive  her — 

HYP.  [Deliriously]    To  me,  to  me,  aye,  give  her  to  my  arms — 
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ALV.    Thanks,  friend!  I'll  trust  thee — 

HYP.  [Wildly  and  hysterically]    Wilt  thou?  Wilt  thou? 

All  earth  shall  never  wrest  her  from  my  grasp! 
ALV.     It  is  my  life  I  trust  to  thy  protection! 
The  rest  follow  me!  I  have  a  sister 
And  other  kindred  in  that  blazing  pile. 
Sailors,  stand  by  me! 

'Tis  woman  and  in  peril  calls  your  aid!  \_Alvar  rushes  out,  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  sailors  who  are  not  in  the  boat.  Exeunt,  shoutingf  over 
the  ruins  into  the  blazing  mansion] 

BEN.    The  devil!  I  won't  be  a  coward.  I'll  not  leave  Cariola  in  the  lurch. 
If  I'm  not  roasted  for  my  valor,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  roasted  for  my  want 
of  it,  so  here  goes!  [Runs  out] 
HYP.     Bianca  in  my  arms!  Bianca  here!  Fate  smiles! 

The  wind  that  fans  the  flames  bears  off  the  ship. 
'Tis  my  good  stars  have  thrown  her  in  my  grasp!  [Cannon  from  the 
vessel  in  the  offing] 

Ha!  A  signal  gun  to  urge  me  quick  on  board! 
The  boat  is  manned.  There's  but  a  moment  left. 
'Tis  done.  I  am  resolved.  Bianca's  mine!  [Rushes  with  her  into  the 
boat} 

Up,  oars,  away!  [The  sailors  row  them  off.  Enter  Alvar,  preceded 
by  other  sailors,  by  masqueraders,  and  by  Benedetto,  pulling  along  Cariola] 
BEN.    Thank  Heaven,  I've  saved  you,  Cariola!  [  Wiping  his  forehead]  But 
I  had  a  hearty  tug  of  it!  This  will  be  a  story  to  tell! 

CARI.    A  story  indeed!  The  brave  sailors  saved  me  from  the  fire,  and  you 
have  nearly  pulled  my  arms  off  dragging  me  away  from  them. 
BEN.    Oh,  if  you  were  but  worth  your  weight  in  gold! 
ALV.    Thanks,  gallant  friends!  Ye  have  shown  how  bravely  the  sons  of 
the  ocean  merit  their  high  fame!  Not  one  has  perished!  Now  ador'd  Bianca 
—where  is  she?  Bianca! 

CARI.  [Looking  out]    Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord!  Do  you  see  that  boat  which 
flies  the  shore  so  quickly? 

BEN.  [Looking  out]    By  the  mass,  there's  my  lady  in  the  boat! 
ALV.    Great  Providence!  [To  the  sailors']  Who  was  the  man  to  whom  I 
gave  her? 

IST  SAILOR.    A  disguised  cavalier  who  had  hired  our  ship  to  take  him  to 
Naples;  he  wore  a  white  cloak  and  a  mask  just  now. 

ALV.    It  is — it  must  be  so.  I  see  it  all — All  bursts  at  once — She's  false — I  am 
undone!  Duped — ruined — lost!  Myself  to  give  the  charge  of  my  heart's  treas- 
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ure  to  a  traitor's  hand.  This— this  is  he  who  haunted  all  my  steps;  this  the 
wild  painter,  this  the  cunning  mask. 

CARL  The  boat  has  reached  yon  vessel  Merciful  Powers!  The  vessel  puts 
to  sea! 

ALV.  Stop—stop  them.  What— will  none?  Oh,  agony!  My  brain  is  whirl- 
ing; tear  this  iron  off  that  tightens  round  my  brow;  I  shall  go  mad!  [Bursts 
away.  During  the  whole  of  this  scene  the  bustle  of  the  fire  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  guests  must  be  \ept  up.  The  action  of  the  boat  and  the  brigantine 
passes  as  described  by  the  characters.  At  the  close  of  the  scene  the  brigantine 
should  be  quite  in  the  horizon,  riding  rapidly  over  a  sea  somewhat  agitated. 
At  that  moment  some  part  of  the  palace  should  fall,  so  as  to  fling  a  full,  rich, 
crimson  blaze  over  the  waters,  by  which  Bianca  may  be  discovered  on  the 
dec\,  with  gestures,  imploring  succor] 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  i :  The  dressing  room  of  Lady  Julia's  apartment  in  the  house  of  Salerno 
at  Naples.  Flora  discovered  arranging  her  ringlets  at  the  mirror  on  the  toilette 
table  of  her  mistress. 

FLOR.  [Alone}  Pretty,  very  pretty;  yes,  that  will  do — well!  Commend  me 
to  the  man  who  first  invented  looking-glasses!  They  never  quarrel  with  me, 
always  smile  at  me,  keep  all  one's  cabinet  secrets,  and,  in  short,  are  the  safest 
and  most  agreeable  companions  for  single  ladies  in  the  world.  [Lissardo  steals 
in  and  peeps  over  her  shoulder.  She  screams  affectedly}  Ah!  What  monster — 

Lis.    News!  News!  I  have  a  story  as  long  as  our  friend  Benedetto's. 

FLOR.    Then  carry  it  to  some  one  with  ears  as  long  as  your  own. 

Lis.    The  Prince  is  going  to  be  one  of  our  family! 

FLOR.  Oh,  the  horrid  coxcomb!  He  makes  love  to  every  pretty  woman  he 
sees,  and  has  not  the  sense  to  know  where  he  should  stop.  I  might  have  been 
Princess  of  Palermo  myself,  but  I  scorned  him. 

Lis.  You  were  so  desperately  in  love  with  me,  that  accounts  for  every- 
thing. The  Lady  Julia  is  not  so  fortunate.  She  will  have  to  put  up  with  the 
Prince. 

FLOR.  The  Lady  Julia!  That's  shocking!  What!  A  mistress  manage  a  love 
affair  unknown  to  her  maid!  It  is  really  quite  out  of  rule. 

Lis.  Ah,  she  thought  she  had  done  it  unknown  to  her  father  too,  but  the 
old  fox  was  too  sly  for  her.  He  detected  the  stolen  interviews  and  called  the 
Prince  to  account.  A  peppery  old  boy,  that  master  of  ours!  This  is  the  reason 
they  have  not  met  lately. 
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FLOR.    But  I  thought  the  Prince  was  engaged  to  a  high  lady  in  Spain. 

Lis.    True  enough,  but  news  is  just  come  that  the  high  lady  is  laid  low. 

FLOR.    Dead? 

Lis.  As  dead  as  could  be  desired;  and  with  her,  all  objections  to  the 
avowal  of  Don  Carlos's  passion  for  the  Lady  Julia!  So  there  is  to  be  this  very 
evening  a  small  party  of  friends  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
at  his  palace  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  throwing  himself  at  her  feet. 

FLOR.    Well,  wonders  will  never  cease.  I  am  astonished! 

Lis.  Are  you?  Then  be  amazed;  for  there  are  greater  wonders  yet:  an  il- 
lustrious stranger  is  arrived. 

FLOR.    Hey? 

Lis.  No  less  a  personage  than  our  mad  runaway  young  master,  Count 
Hyppolito.  He  is  just  returned  from  his  mysterious  expedition  to  nobody  can 
guess  whither;  and  no  sooner  did  his  father  set  eyes  on  him,  than,  in  a  fury 
of  a  passion  he  ordered  him  from  his  presence  instantly  under  the  care  of  as 
fast-trotting  and  ill-looking  a  troop  of  dragoons  as  ever  took  the  guardianship 
of  a  gentleman  not  come  to  years  of  discretion.  If  he  ever  again  shows  his 
face  abroad  without  leave,  he  is  threatened  with  his  father's  curse — 

FLOR.    But  whither  is  the  young  count  sent? 

Lis.  To  rusticate  at  our  rural  castle  at  Terra  Nuova.  And  now,  if  you  are 
sufficiently  amazed,  I'll  petrify  you.  Here  is  another  illustrious  stranger  for 
you:  Enter — [Benedetto  comes  in,  melancholy} 

BEN.    Ah!  Once  upon  a  time,  four  or  five  little  children  of  Barcelona— 

FLOR.    Benedetto! 

BEN.  [Sighing]  Even  he,  Signora  Flora,  is  much  surprised  to  find  himself 
at  Naples  as  you  can  be  to  see  him  here. 

FLOR.    But  how  comes  this? 

BEN.  I  will  e'en  make  a  story  about  myself.  I  can  rival  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
or  the  Wandering  Jew.  What  a  subject!  What  adventures!  My  mistress  is 
carried  off  by  a  pirate.  My  master  jumps  into  the  sea  to  swim  after  her.  I  re- 
main upon  dry  land  to  bewail  their  loss. 

FLOR.    And  is  this  true  ? 

BEN.  Whatl  Take  me  for  a  story  teller?  Oh,  fie!  Hear  me  out:  a  boat 
brings  my  master  ashore.  He  stares  like  a  madman  about  the  beach.  "Where 
is  yon  flying  bark  bound?"  says  he.  "For  Naples,"  they  say.  Upon  which3 
what  does  he  do  but  jump  aboard  of  another  galley,  takes  me  with  him  and 
I  take  Cariola  with  me,  and  away  we  come  wife-hunting  across  the  sea! 
Such  storms  as  we  have  had!  But  nothing  to  the  storm  we  shall  have  if  we 
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come  up  with  the  lady,  for  if  he  overtake  her,  whew!  But  soft,  here  comes 
Cariola,  as  usual,  just  to  cut  short  my  story— [Enter  Cariola] 

FLOR.  Ah,  Cariola!  Ah,  my  dear,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  And  is  this 
sad  news  true?  Your  poor  lady  gone — carried  off? 

Lis.  Helen  is  strayed.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  such  accidents  before,  par- 
ticularly when  the  gentleman  was  about  twice  the  age  of  the  lady. 

FLOR.  What  a  gallant  speech,  and  particularly  before  ladies.  Have  you  no 
fears,  wretch? 

Lis.  None  before  marriage  and  even  after,  not  much,  particularly  where, 
as  in  our  case,  the  lady  happens  to  be  about  twice  the  age  of  the  gentleman, 
my  dear! 

CARI.    Flora,  you  must  marry  him,  to  be  revenged. 

BEN.    Oh,  the  malice  of  the  sex!  That  reminds  me  of  the  story — 

Lis.    But  where  have  you  left  the  haughty  Don  Alvar? 

CARI.    Hush!  You  must  not  breathe  his  name — 

BEN.    Yes,  even  I  am  not  to  know  there  is  such  a  being  in  existence. 

CARI.  And  the  truth  is,  as  for  me,  he  did  not  know  I  came.  I  was  stowed 
in  a  secret  corner  of  the  ship — 

BEN.    Among  the  lumber! 

CARI.  For,  being  thrown  by  this  sad  affair  out  of  my  place,  I  thought  the 
only  chance  for  me  was  dear  Naples — 

FLOR.  Well,  you  have  come  just  in  time.  If  Lissardo's  news  be  truer  than 
is  usual  with  that  exquisite  gentleman,  I  shall  require  an  addition  to  my 
establishment  as  first  femme-de-chambre,  and  I  shall  put  you  on  my  list  for 
the  next  vacancy. 

BEN.    Spoken  like  a  first  lord  of  the  Treasury! 

Lis.  Hang  it!  Can't  she  stay,  in  the  meantime,  at  Terra  Nuova?  Fiametta 
wishes  to  go  and  see  her  sick  brother  and  is  anxiously  waiting  to  find  some- 
one to  supply  her  place  for  a  week  or  two. 

FLOR.    The  very  thing! 

BEN.  Then  will  I  hasten  back  with  a  light  heart  to  my  duty.  [Aside  to 
Cariola]  He's  to  meet  me  at  a  little  inn  between  Naples  and  Terra  Nuova, 
but  there's  my  duty!  [Aloud]  Ah,  Carry!  You  see  what  it  is  to  have  the 
patronage  of  the  great!  Now  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  little  barefooted 
boy,  who,  when  they  bid  him  begone  to  the  dark,  dismal  wood— 

Lis.    Let  us  begone  to  a  Perigord  pie  and  a  flask  of  champagne— 

BEN.  Spirit  of  hospitality,  the  thought  makes  me  smile.  Just  so  it  hap- 
pened once  upon  a  time — 

ALL.    Come  along!  [Exeunt  Omnes] 
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SCENE  2:  An  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Don  Carlos  at  Naples,  during  a  j&te. 
Enter  Salerno,  leading  in  Julia  and  Don  Carlos. 

SAL.    Prince,  she  is  yours.  Julia,  no  words.  My  will 
Is  law.  Aye,  she  shall  be  your  prisoner. 
Once  let  her  out,  my  Prince,  and  she's  as  wild 
As  the  gazelle. 
CARL.    My  lord,  111  weave  a  chain 

That,  wore  my  Julia  wings,  she'd  ne'er  escape 
The  chain  of  faithful  love! 
JUL.  [Laughing]     Oh,  constancy! 

To  hear  such  lips  pronounce  thy  praise! 
SAL.    Nay,  girl! 

Do  him  but  justice.  He  has  loved  a  month, 
Borne  a  week's  absence,  won  a  father's  will, 
And  now  is  ready  to  submit  his  neck 
To  slavery  for  life;  but  I'll  go  in 

And  give  your  guests  a  welcome,  Prince.  Farewell.  [Exit  Salerno} 
JUL.    And  so  I  must  believe  you,  sir? 
CARL.    Rail  on, 

My  prettiest  of  prudes,  I'll  bear  it  all. 
I've  been  a  very  butterfly,  I  grant, 
But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  into  my  heart, 
I  find  but  one  name  there,  although  my  head 
Has  been  a  sort  of  drawing  room  for  beauties. 
That  name  is:  "Julia" 
JUL.  [Archly]    Still  I  think  you  cheat  me. 

You  are  a  knave  with  women — 
CARL.    Call  me  all  things 

That  wit  e'er  taught  to  beauty,  beauty  spake, 
A  true  love  welcomed — 
JUL.     Well,  I  may  forgive; 

But  'tis  on  one  condition :  from  this  hour 

I  must  preside  o'er  that  same  drawing  room 

You  talk  of  in  your  head!  Yes,  from  this  hour 

You  swear  ne'er  to  look 

The  way  a  beauty  passes,  send  no  sigh 

To  woo  her  back.  Swear  but  this, 

And  I'll  perhaps  forgive  thee. 
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CARL.  [Kneels]    With  thy  hand 

For  my  white  altar,  on  my  bended  knee, 
And  with  as  suppliant  lips  as  ever  wooed 
The  wicked  prettiness  of  woman,  here 
I  vow  to  be  thy  sport,  thy  mock,  thy  slave, 
All  in  one  word,  thy  husband! 

JUL.  [Touches  him  with  her  fan]    Thus  I  knight  thee. 
Now  rise,  most  puissant,  valorous,  noble  Prince, 
And  be  upon  thy  shield,  the  marriage, 
Thy  motto,  "Constancy."  Thy  bosom's  queen, 
My  sovereign  self— Sir  Hymen,  rise! 
CARL.  [Rising]    Thanks,  Queen! 

But  I  must  kiss  the  book!  [He  \isses  her.  A  %noc%ing  heard  and  the 
voice  of  Bianca  exclaiming  within] 
BIAN.  [Within]    Unbar  this  door! 
CARL.  [Aside,  confused]    Hang  women's  tongues! 
JUL.  [Startled,  shrinks  from  him]    What  voice  was  that,  sir?  Ha! 
BIAN.  [Within]    Release  me!  [Knocking] 
JUL.    Tis  a  woman! 

CARL.  [Affecting  unconsciousness]    What  dost  say? 
JUL.    I  knew  your  fickleness.  Farewell.  [Knocking  again] 
CARL.  [Aside]    Confusion! 

[To  Julia]  My  love,  'tis  nothing.  Twas  some  passing  sound, 
Some  of  the  rambling  minstrels  that  surround 
All  palaces  on  nights  like  this.  Be  calm.  [Listens] 
Gad  there  was  no  sound— 'Twas  all  your  mistake.  [Knocking  again 
violently] 

BIAN.  [Within]    Open!  Help!  Open! 
JUL.    Mistake,  was  it,  sir? 

CARL.  [Aside]    What  evil  genius  made  Hyppolito 
Send  his  strange  capture  here?  Shall  I  disclose? 
Yet,  no.  My  honor's  pledged.  [To  Julia]  My  love,  but  hear.  \Knoc\- 
ing  again] 

JUL.    I  hear  too  much — 
CARL.    But  let  me  speak  one  word — 
JUL.  [Aside]    Now  for  a  tale  as  plausible  yet  false 

As  e'er  fooled  woman's  ear.  [To  Carlos]  My  lord,  say  on— 
Nay,  you're  confused!  Take  time,  collect  your  thoughts; 
Twill  make  the  tale  run  smoother.  [Knocking]  Hark!  Again! 
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BIAN.  [Within,  tyioctyng  more  violently]    Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break 
it  down! 

JUL.    Your  gentle  minstrel  serenades  most  sweetly! 
CARL.    The  truth  is,  love,  a  luckless  friend  of  mine, 

Names  must  remain  untold,  brought  here  this  morn 
The  partner  of  his  flight,  and  craved  my  leave 
To  find  her  shelter.  Love,  I  saw  her  not, 
And  know  not  whence  she  came.  But  two  hours  hence 
My  friend  should  have  conveyed  her  from  this  place — 
Why  he  delays,  I  know  not. 
JUL.     Know  not,  sir! 

Why  stoop  to  this?  Why  not  speak  out  at  once? 
Unlock  that  door! 
CARL.    It  is  impossible! 

Trust  to  my  faith.  {Knocking.  Aside]  Confound  this  confidence. 
I  will — no — honor — faith,  forbid  the  deed!  [Knocking] 
[Aloud]  Julia,  but  hear  me.  By  my  solemn  truth, 
By  every  tie  that  binds  us  heart  to  heart, 
I'm  wholly  guiltless  here! 
JUL.  [Indignantly]    Unlock  that  Door! 

Show  me  that — "minstrel!"  Tell  me  who  has  brought 
That  wretch  beneath  your  roof,  if  not  yourself, 
Or,  by  all  solemn  things,  I,  from  this  hour 
Discard  you,  hate  you,  tear  you  from  my  heart. 
Unlock  that  door!  [Knocking] 
CARL.  [Aside]    Confusion!  Here's  a  strait! 

But — break  my  promise?  Aye,  and  hear  the  taunts 
Of  liar,  coward,  slave!  on  all  men's  lips! 
JUL.     Prince — [Aside]  Ha!  He's  guilty!  I'm  undone!  [Aloud]  One  word: 

But  yes — or  no — 
CARL.   You  yet  will  do  me  justice! 

But  what  you  ask's  impossible. 
JUL.    Then  sir,  begone! 

All's  at  an  end  between  us.  From  this  hour 
Our  hopes  are  separate,  our  hearts  are  twain, 
I  scorn  and  hate  you,  drive  you  from  my  sight- 
Leave  me! 
CARL.  [Retiring]    *Tis  your  will. 

But,  lady,  this  mistrust  is  death  to  love. 
Once  gone,  I'm  gone  forever. 
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JUL.    'Tis  my  will. 

Be  gone  and  gone  forever!  [He  bows  and  retires]  Now  111  have 
The  secret  out,  or  die  for  want  of  finding  it!  [Reaches  the  door] 
No  lock!  No  hinge!  This  cunning  cabinet 

Shall  not  elude  me!  Ha!  A  secret  spring!  [She  touches  a  spring,  the 
door  sin\s,  and  Bianca,  in  astonishment  and  terror,  rushes  out  into  her  arms] 

Bianca! 
BIAN.    Julia  here!  Oh,  save  me!  Save  me! 

Where  am  I?  In  whose  house?  What  sounds  are  those? 
My  eyes  are  dim  with  weeping,  my  heart  wild; 
A  blight  has  fallen  upon  my  life.  Oh,  save  me! 
JUL.  [Aside]    This  is  true  anguish.  Yet,  in  Carlos 's  house— 

[To  Bianca]  How  came  you  here,  Bianca? 
BIAN.    I  have  to  tell 

A  long  and  desperate  tale.  But  now  let's  fly. 
Your  brother's  furious  passion  haunted  me. 
Threats,  tears,  prayers,  fraud,  and  frenzy  all  were  vain, 
Until,  one  night  of  Spanish  festival 
Some  madman  fired  the  palace.  I  was  borne 
Fainting  and  senseless  through  the  burning  ruins, 
I  woke  to  find  myself  upon  the  deck 
Of  a  felucca — with  the  midnight  sea 
Flashing  around  me — 
JUL.    And  Hyppolito? 
BIAN.    With  his  wild  eye  fixed  on  my  dying  face, 

That  look  told  all  the  mystery — 
JUL.    Was  it  he 

Who  bore  you  from  the  flames  and  his  the  ship 
That  swept  you  from  your  husband? 
BIAN.    There  he  knelt 

And  dared  to  ask  my  heart.  I  cast  him  off 
Even  as  a  serpent.  From  the  ship  last  night 
I  was  brought  here  in  secret.  How  to  'scape 
I  knew  not;  but  I  prayed,  and  help  has  come, 
And  in  an  angel's  form!  [Flinging  herself  into  Julia's  arms] 
JUL.  [Embarrassed  and  looking  towards  the  distance,  aside]    He  will  be 
back.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

But  how  to  save  her?  Ha!  There  is  one  hope. 
[Aloud]  Bianca,  love!  You  know  our  ancient  house 
Half -fort,  half-palace,  but  a  league  or  two 
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From  Naples.  You  shall  thence  with  me, 

Unknown,  unseen,  and  we  will  there  confer 

How  best  to  meet  the  future. 
BIAN.    Thanks,  thanks!  And  may  your  life's  propitious  stars 

Turn  all  my  griefs  to  blessings  on  your  head. 
JUL.    Someone  approaches.  Come  this  way.  Well  find 

Our  train  beyond  the  garden.  Now  thou'rt  safe — 
BIAN.    For  Terra  Nuova! 
JUL.   [Aside,  going]    Oh,  my  hasty  heart, 

How  hast  thou  wrecked  my  happiness.  He's  yours. 

Carlos  is  lost  to  me  and  I  undone!  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  3:  An  apartment  in  an  inn  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Terra 
Nuova.  Enter  Alvar,  in  rude  habiliments.  He  seems  weary;  ta^es  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  dagger  from  his  coat  and  flings  them  on  a  table. 

ALV.  [Alone]    Still,  he  escapes  me!  Lie  you  there,  my  friends! 

The  only  friends  an  honest  man  can  trust 

In  this  accursed  Naples.  Aye,  this  dress 

Lets  man  into  some  truths  that  gold  and  jewels 

Would  never  show  him!  Through  what  sullen  haunts 

Of  vice  and  misery,  what  desperate  tribes 

Of  bloody  rapine,  or  of  miscreant  fraud 

Have  I  not  roved  since  morn!  Yet  one  worse  slave, 

One  more  remorseless  robber  than  the  wretch 

That  cuts  a  throat  i'  th'  streets  for  villain  gold, 

The  murderer  of  my  honor,  has  escaped  me. 

I  would  have  stabbed  him  in  the  palace  gate, 

Within  the  halls  of  justice,  at  the  foot 

Of  the  high  altar.  But  the  miscreant  fled 

And  mocks  a  husband's  vengeance!  [Benedetto  runs  in]  Ha!  What 
news  ? 

BEN.    I've  learned,  sir,  that  Count  Hyppolito  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
Governor  immediately  on  his  appearance  in  Naples  yesterday,  and  sent  off 
under  an  escort  of  horse  in  arrest  for  having  gone  to  Spain  without  leave. 
ALV.    Whither  is  he  sent  ? 

BEN.  That,  my  lord,  I  could  not  discover.  It  seems  the  old  gentleman  had 
ordered  it  to  be  kept  a  secret  even  from  the  Count's  own  sister;  but,  from  the 
best  I  could  make  out,  I  think  it  must  be  to  a  place  they  call  Terra  Nuova* 
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ALV.  [Aside]    Ha! 

BEN.    A  sort  of  country  seat  of  the  Governor  on  this  road,  but  fortified 
against  the  Barbary  pirates.  But,  my  dear  lord,  your  lordship  looks  pale  and 
weary.  I  know  you  must  be  hungry  by  the  forlorn  state  of  my  own  appetite. 
My  lord,  pray  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  little  refreshment. 
ALV.    Benedetto. 
BEN.    My  lord. 

ALV.     Remember  my  commands.  I  have  disclaimed 
All  titles  and  am  now  a  traveller, 
A  stranger,  what  you  will.  [Apart]  This  low  disguise 
Will  sooner  lead  me  to  my  full  revenge 
Than  grandeur's  robes.  [Aloud]  See  you  betray  me  not. 
BEN.    Not  I,  my  lord.  I'm  no  blabber.  Did  you  ever  catch  me  in  a  story, 
my  lord?  But  I  was  only  thinking  how  much  our  voyage  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  story  of — 

ALV.    Peace,  babbler!  Take  those  pistols  up!  And  mark  me — 
BEN.    Pistols,  my  lord!  You  make  me  tremble. 
ALV.    Take  up  those  pistols — 

BEN.    Won't  you  go  in,  sir?  Have  you  the  heart  to  let  the  meat  grow  cold? 
ALV.    Obey  me — 

BEN.    So  I  do;  but  as  to  these  pistols,  you  don't  mean  to  eat  with  pistols. 
I  could  tell  you  such  a  story  about  pistols — 
ALV.    No  more!  Away!  [Exit  Alvar] 

BEN.  [Alone,  following  in  a  tremble]    Humph!  Pistols  and  pudding!  Ah, 
if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world.  Nobody 
will  ever  hear  how  once  upon  a  time  four  or  five  little  children  of  Barcelona — 
[Alvar  heard  within] 
ALV.  [Within]    Benedetto! 

BEN.  Coming,  sir.  I  shall  never  get  a  chance  of  telling  that  story,  no,  not 
even  to  myself.  [Exit  Benedetto.  At  the  same  moment,  on  the  opposite  side, 
enter  Carlos] 

CARL.  [Alone]    That  Celio  comes  not,  and  'tis  past  the  hour! 
Hither  I  haste,  half  way  to  Terra  Nuova, 
To  get  my  news  thence  sooner,  and  i'  faith, 
It  seems  as  though  'twere  twice  the  time  in  coming 
It  would  have  been  had  I  remained  in  Naples! 
Shame,  Carlos,  shame!  Shall  I  be  fluttered  thus 
By  a  weak  woman's  nonsense?  I,  whose  life 
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Has  been  one  round  of  sporting  with  the  sex? 
The  empty  jilts!  They  are  not  worth  a  feeling! 
/  care  for  them!  What!  I?  Ha!  Celio  comes!  [Enter  Celio.  He  runs 
to  him] 

Well,  you  have  been  to  Terra  Nuova?  What  news  thence? 
What  have  you  gathered?  Speak.  The  worst  at  once. 
CEL.    I've  bribed  the  servants  and  found  all  out.  It  is  true,  the  Lady  Julia 
is  gone  thither  with  the  mysterious  captive  left  under  your  charge  by  Hyp- 
polito — 

CARL.    Go  on,  go  on — 

CEL.    And  what  is  more,  not  in  the  humor  she  was. 
CARL.    How  so?  Proceed. 

CEL.    I  have  discovered  that  ever  since  she  has  been  there  her  time  has 
been  passed  in  scribbling  letters  to  you  and  tearing  them  up,  in  weeping 
with  her  strangely  found  new  acquaintance  and  about  herself,  and,  were  you 
now  to  show  yourself — 
CARL,    I'm  a  changed  man.  Ill  fly  to  her  at  once. 

But  no;  shell  throw  me  off  in  scorn!  Tis  right 
Her  petulance  should  suffer.  Shall  my  pride 
Stoop  to  beg  pardon,  when  I  am,  by  miracle, 
For  once  the  wronged?  Besides,  if  I  should  thus 
Begin  with  her  when  I  am  innocent, 
What  shall  I  do  if  I  should  see  occasion 
To  take  a  holiday  sometime  hereafter 
And  flirt  a  little  for  my  recreation? 
She  must  be  punished!  Now,  could  I  but  find 
Some  fair  excuse  for  going  to  the  castle, 

Some  reason  in  which  Julia  forms  no  part — [A  bustle  heard  with- 
out and  Alvar's  voice} 
ALV.  [Without]    Stand  back,  I  say. 
CARL.    What  noise  is  that?  [Celio  goes  to  listen] 
ALV.  [Without,  the  bustle  growing  louder]    Stand  back! 
CEL.    A  stranger  struggling  to  come  in.  Ha!  I  caught  something  about 
Terra  Nuova,  and  he  says  he  will  enter.  He  is  here!  [Alvar  bursts  in  wildly, 
eyes  both,  and  starts  away,  disappointed] 

ALV.  [Aside]    Confusion!  [To  the  Prince}  Pardon,  sir,  I  was  mistaken. 
They  said  someone  was  here  from  Lord  Salerno's 
And  would  not  let  me  see  him,  though  I  fancied 
It  was  a  person  whom  I  knew,  aye,  well, 
And  one  to  whom  I  owe  no  trifling  debt. 
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CARL.    Tis  rare  to  find  men,  so  very  ready 

To  seek  their  creditors. 
ALV.     Once  more,  your  pardon. 

Perhaps  the  want  of  courtesy  with  which 

The  boor  would  fain  have  forced  me  back  might  chafe  me 

Into  abruptness,  and  I  crave  your  pardon. 

GEL.  [Apart  to  Carlos]    This  man,  my  lord,  has  seen  some  better  days. 
CARL.  [The  same,  to  him]    Tis  evident  he  has.  [To  Alvar\  And  where- 
fore, sir, 

Were  they  thus  rude  in  their  repulse? 
ALV.     Oh,  sir, 

The  cur  will  ever  bark  at  rusty  robes — 
CARL.    Your  bearing,  sir,  is  noble. 
ALV.     I — I've  lived 

Among  my  betters.  My  pursuits  have  led  me 

To  talk  with  great  men,  taught  me  to  be  proud, 

Too  proud,  perhaps. 
CARL.    What  are  you? 
ALV,    What? 

Oh,  sir — a — an  artist,  sir,  only  an  humble  artist. 
CARL.    I  love  the  arts,  and  more  than  all  love  painting. 
ALV.     And  I,  sir,  'tis  my  idol.  That's  a  love 

Which  will  endure.  Aye,  aye,  no  treachery  there, 

For  painting  gives  a  life  to  history 

And  makes  the  visions  of  the  poet  real. 

It  triumphs  over  time,  restores  the  dead, 

Sustains  the  rose  which  time  or  sorrow  withers, 

Comforts  fond  hearts  when  they  are  torn  asunder; 

And  in  this  silent  monitor  old  age 

Sees  what  it  was  and  scarce  believes  the  change! 

CARL.  [Aside,  to  Cdio]    Ha!  Now  it  dawns!  I'll  turn  this  strange  adventure 
To  good  account.  This  will  be  a  pretext 
For  my  intended  visit.  Is't  not  so? 

CEL.  [The  same}    Nobly  contrived,  sir,  a  most  lucky  thought. 
CARL.  [To  Alvar\    Your  eloquence  enchants  me,  sir,  and  I 

Would  be  your  friend — 
ALV.  [Bitterly,  and  half  aside]    My  friend! 
CARL.    There  is  a  picture 

In  old  Salerno's  place  at  Terra  Nuova — 
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ALV.  [Eagerly]    Well! 

[Apart]  Let  me  but  get  within  those  walls!  [Aloud]  Go  on,  sir,  well-— 
CARL.    For  which  a  certain  female  friend  of  mine 

(F  faith  a  little  of  a  jilt)  once  sat 

As  the  chief  figure.  She  has  wandered  from  me — 

ALV.  [Wildly]    Wandered!  All  tortured  in  their  turn.  [With  a  dehriou* 
laugh]  Ha!  Ha! 
CARL.    Insult! 

CEL.    What  means  this  fellow? 
ALV.  [Not  hearing  them]    Woman,  woman! 
She's  the  grand  riddle,  beautiful  illusion! 
Why  were  ye  formed  so  fair  and  yet  so  false? 
As  light  as  air,  uncertain  as  the  wave — 
CARL.  [Apart,  to  Celio]    The  man  is  mad — 
ALV.     And  so  you're  stung,  good  sir. 

The  serpent  has  been  twining  round  you,  too, 

Until  the  fangs  were  buried  in  your  heart. 

[Recovering,  aside]  Madman!  I  shall  betray  myself.  Down!  Down! 

[To  Carlos']  Pray,  sir,  forgive  me.  'Twas  some  memory, 

Some  bitterness  of  other  times,  that  wrung 

This  passion  from  me.  But  you're  in  the  right: 

One  moment  can  extinguish  all  the  love 

Won  by  a  life  of  tenderness.  Oh,  woman! 

Well,  sir,  the  picture.  Come,  the  picture,  sir — 
CARL.    I  blame  no  man  for  writhing,  when  his  heart 

Is  torn  by  man's  falsehood,  sir.  The  picture 

Is  one  that  gives  the  moral  to  a  tale 

Told  from  the  birth  of  mankind. 
ALV.     How  is't  named? 
CARL.    'Tis  Hercules  and  Dejanira: 

He  who  could  strangle  lions  at  a  grasp, 

Yet  could  not  cope  with  the  deceit  of  man. 
ALV.     Aye,  he  who  madly  gave  the  wife  he  loved, 

The  treasure  of  his  soul,  to  the  vile  hand 

Of  a  smooth-spoken  robber.  Fool,  fool,  fool! 
CARL.    The  picture's  finely  painted.  There  you'll  see 

The  centaur  springing  on  the  further  bank, 

His  arm  flung  round  his  prize,  his  visage  hot 

With  furious  triumph — 
ALV.  [Apart,  writhing]    Damn  him,  damn  him,  damn  him! 
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CARL.    While  the  husband  stands — 
ALV.     Aye,  what  of  him? 

The  great,  the  demigod,  turned  to  an  idiot? 
CARL.    Ah,  the  sad  fate  of  husbands!  Who  would  marry 

To  see  his  wife  borne  off  before  his  eyes — 
ALV.  [Violently]    He  had  his  great  revenge!  The  monster  fell! 
He  had  revenge!  Ha!  Ha!  Nor  man  nor  devil 
Can  cheat  him  there.  The  husband  had  revenge! 
I  see  him  grasp  his  bow,  I  see  the  shaft 
Dipped  in  the  hydra's  poison*  Now  it  twangs — 
'Tis  in  the  robber's  heart.  He  has  revenge! 
CARL.    Sir,  you  seem  moved  by  this — 
ALV.     'Tis  passed.  'Tis  nothing— fancy's  dream,  no  more! 
CARL.    We  must  be  speedy.  'Tis  of  such  high  dreams 
That  genius  builds  its  world.  Art's  miracles 
Are  but  the  transcript  of  the  fiery  mind. 
[Calls]  My  horses  there!  Follow  me,  sir.  An  hour 
Will  bring  you  to  the  picture. 
ALV.  [Apart,  violently]    And  revenge!  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  4:  A  picturesque  garden  in  the  chateau  at  Terra  Nuova.  A  wing  of  the 
villa  seen  partly  over  trees  in  the  distance.  Right  hand  of  the  audience  and  in 
front,  a  pavilion  with  bars  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  side  facing  the  audience;  or  else,  full-length  French  windows 
standing  open.  At  the  side,  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion, 
which  opens  on  the  garden.  In  the  pavilion,  a  large  painting  with  a  curtain 
before  it,  a  table  and  chair.  Opposite  the  pavilion,  a  beautiful  bower.  Enter 
Bianca,  led  by  Julia. 

JUL.    My  heart  is  lighter,  love.  The  Prince  is  here. 

Now  we  can  meet,  now  all  can  be  explained. 

Flora,  the  maid  we  brought,  found  out  the  secret: 

He  comes  pretending  'tis  but  for  the  copy 

My  father  promised  of  the  noble  picture 

In  yon  pavilion.  With  him  comes  some  artist — 
BUN.    And  have  you  seen  him? 
JUL.    No,  not  yet,  my  love; 

But  when  true  hearts  are  near  as  we  are  now, 

The  rest  is  easy.  We  shall  both  dissemble 

For  yet  a  little  while;  then  both  be  fonder 
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Than  we  have  ever  yet  been.  'Tis  the  history 

Of  all  love's  quarrels.  [Enter  attendant  and  whispers  to  her}  What! 
Father  come! 

My  father's  just  alighted  with  Lissardo. 

Pardon  me  but  a  moment,  dear  Bianca. 

He  is  incensed  to  find  me  gone  o'  th'  sudden; 

He  comes  to  scold  me  and  to  know  the  reason, 

Which  'tis  not  fitting  that  he  yet  should  know. 

I  must  begone  to  soothe  him  with  excuses. 

A  moment  and  I'm  yours.  [Exit  Julia] 
BIAN.  [Alone]    Oh,  gentle  girl, 

Bright  be  your  hours  with  the  sweet  smile  of  love! 

Your  name  ne'er  torn,  like  mine,  by  bitter  malice! 

But  what  is  malice  to  the  consciousness 

Of  an  untainted  soul!  There's  but  one  scorn 

By  which  we  should  be  shaken :  'Tis  the  scorn 

Of  the  accusing  heart!  The  world  may  hate, 

Virtue  o'ercomes  the  world!  What  lethargy 

Is  this  that  darkens  o'er  me?  On  my  eyelids 

A  weight  is  pressing,  as  upon  my  heart. 

Hyppolito,  'tis  you  have  made  me  what  I  am; 

Yet  I  forgive  you  all,  I  pardon  you, 

Aye,  as  one  pardons  on  the  bed  of  death! 

I  feel  the  world's  passed  from  me!  To  my  lord 

I  shall  return  no  more  to  bring  a  stain 

Though  innocent  upon  his  stainless  name! 

Let  me  rest  here  awhile!  The  air  is  soft. 

Would  that  this  couch  were  but  my  last  retreat, 

Were  but  the  cloister  where  the  hours  shall  pass 

That  lie  between  me  and  my  early  tomb! 

Come,  sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep!  Oh,  would  thou  wert  repose!  [Sin^s  to 
sleep  in  the  bower.  Attendant  enters  the  pavilion,  deposits  something  upon 
the  table,  then  beckons  on  the  Prince  and  Alvar}  and  retires] 

CARL.  [Pointing  to  the  picture}    This  is  the  picture,  sir;  and  hence,  perhaps, 

You  may  behold,  ere  you  complete  your  work, 

The  Dejanira  of  the  noble  artist. 

She  often  roams  this  garden.  For  the  moment 

Farewell,  good  sir.  I  leave  you  to  your  labor.  [Exit  Prince.  Alvar  dis- 
tributes the  painting  implements  and  ta\es  out  the  pistols,  placing  them  on 
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the  table  by  the  side  of  the  painting  things.  He  then  sits  down  for  a  moment, 
exclaiming] 

ALV.  [Gloomily]  No  news  of  this  Hyppolito.  No  clue—  [At  this  moment 
Hyppolito  cautiously  steals  in,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  from  the  side  where  the 
pavilion  stands.  He  comes  between  the  window  and  the  bower,  his  bac\ 
being  turned  to  the  window,  so  as  to  intercept  Alvar's  mew  of  Bianca,  while 
unseen  himself] 

HYP.  [Advancing,  says  low]    It  was  Bianca  whom  I  saw. 
All's  still— Tis  she. 

[Low,  observing  her]  But  how  did  she  come  here? 
What  miracle— Her  sleep  seems  troubled— Hark! 
BIAN.  [In  her  sleep]    I'm  wronged!  Death  if  thou  wilt,  but  hear  me  ere 
I  die! 

ALV.  [Springing  from  his  stupor]    That  voice— can  it,  no, 
No,  my  ravished  fancy 

In  every  voice  of  woman  hears  but  hers!  [Drops  bac\  in  his  chair 
again  ] 
BIAN.  [Writhing]    Spare  me— oh,  spare  me  till  you  know  the  truth! 

Then  kill  me  and  I'll  bless  you!  [Springs  from  the  couch,  rushing 
down  the  stage,  and  falls  on  her  fyiees  before  Hyppolito,  still  unseen  by 
Alvar] 
ALV.   Ha! 

HYP.   What  means  this  madness?  Speak!  You're  safe,  most  safe. 
BIAN.  [Seeing  him,  recoils]    You!  Is  it  you!  The  man's  here,  then- 
tremble! 

HYP.   Whatman?  What? 
BIAN.    Oh,  such  a  dream,  so  full  of  horror. 
ALV.  [Apart,  wildly]    Am  I  in  sleep  or  mad? 
BIAN.    I  thought  I  was  once  more  upon  that  wave 

Which  makes  me  such  a  wretch,  when  suddenly 
A  tempest  shook  me  from  my  sleep.  I  started, 
Sprang  to  the  deck,  black  clouds  encompassed  me. 
A  voice  amid  the  fearful  darkness  howled, 
"Traitress,  I  come!  In  death  I  claim  my  bride!" 
And  I  saw  hovering  o'er  me  a  fierce  spirit, 
Half  wrapped  in  cloud.  I  recognized  the  face 
Though  changed  to  fury  'twas  Don  Alvar! 

ALV.  [Who  has  remained  as  if  petrified,  and  unconscious,  shrieks]    'Tis 
she!  It  is  my  wife  with  her  betrayer!  [Both  start] 
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BIAN.  [Shuddering,  involuntarily  clings  to  Hyppolito}  Hark!  Heard  you 
not  a  voice?  A  voice  like  his? 

HYP.  [Trembling  violently]    I — I — but  no,  it  cannot  be. 

BIAN.  [Loosening  her  grasp  of  Hyppolito  and  with  calm  decision}  As  I 
am  living,  'twas  his  voice  I  heard. 

HYP.  [Flurried  and  faltering]  Your  husband  is  no  more.  The  news 
arrived 

But  now  at  Naples. 

ALV.  [  Confusedly  pacing  the  bacJ^  of  the  pavilion]  Like  the  pent  lion  must 
I  pace  my  cage, 

Denied  to  dart  and  crush  them  at  a  bound? 

BIAN.  [Recovering  from  a  burst  of  tears,  mournfully}  No  more?  'Tis  well. 
Life  were  to  him  a  curse, 

Doomed  to  endure  the  scoffs  of  an  unjust  world 
Which  turns  the  husband's  wrong  into  his  shame! 

ALV.  [Who  has,  in  the  meantime,  been  feeling  wildly  for  his  pistols,  now 
grasps  them,  but  trembling  violently}  Now,  ministers  of  justice! 

HYP.  [Hurrying  Bianca  away]  Come  hence  with  me.  I  feel  there's  dan- 
ger here. 

I  know  not  why,  but  here  I'm  sure  there's  danger. 

BIAN.  [Struggling]    Whither?  Where  would  you  drag  me?  I'll  not  leave! 

HYP.     You  stand  upon  a  precipice.  Your  next  step 
May  be — perdition! 

BIAN.  [Struggling]    Oh,  whither?  Whither? 

ALV.  [Tremblingly  and  wildly  points  the  pistols}    Now — now — 

HYP.  [Seizes  her}  To — to — [She  throws  off  Hyppolito,  and  the  struggle 
forces  her  out  of  the  range  of  the  shot} 

ALV.  [Fires  and  shrieks  violently}  Death!  [The  Prince,  Julia,  Salerno, 
Flora,  Cariola,  Lissardo,  and  Benedetto  instantly  run  in  from  different  sides. 
Julia  receives  Bianca,  who  is  yet  staggering  from  the  struggle  by  which  she 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  grasp  of  Hyppolito.  Hyppolito  falls.  The  Prince 
and  Salerno  rush  to  him } 

CARL.  [Raising  up  Hyppolito}    What  murderer  has  done  this? 

SAL.    Shut  all  the  gates! 

Let  search  be  made.  He  bleeds. 

HYP.  [Faintly}    Look  to  the  lady. 

BEN.  [Low}  Run  to  your  mistress,  Cariola.  [Bianca  sin^s  on  Cariola' s 
shoulder} 

SAL.    Bianca!  Can  it  be  Bianca? 

CARL.    Whence  came  the  shot? 
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BIAN.  [Feebly,  pointing  to  the  pavilion]    There!  There! 
CARL.    She  points  to  yon  pavilion.  Burst  the  door.  [As  they  approach,  the 
door  flies  open,  and  Alvar  appears  wildly  on  the  steps  with  pistols] 
ALV.    Twas  I  who  did  the  deed!  'Twas  I! 

BIAN.  [At  hearing  his  voice,  springs  towards  him}    Alvar!    [Suddenly 
stops,  overcome  by  recollections,  and  falls  bac\  in  the  arms  of  the  attendants} 
ALL.    Alvar! 

ALV.     Aye,  the  wronged  husband,  Alvar:  it  was  I! 
I  saw  them  twining  in  each  other's  arms 
And  swore  revenge  on  both.  Are  they  both  slain? 

SAL.    Oh,  my  unhappy  boy!  Bear  him  away!  [Carlos  resigns  Hyppolito  to 
the  attendants,  who  bear  him  to  the  house} 

He  bleeds!  Don  Alvar,  this  was  fierce  revenge 
And  shall  be  sternly  recompensed. 
JUL.    Bianca  is  unhurt,  murderer,  unhurt! 
ALV.     What!  Has  my  traitor  arm  refused  to  right 

Its  injured  master?  Thus  then  let  me  end — [Alvar  dashes  down  the 
pistols  and  starts  forward  with  his  dagger.  The  Prince  disarms  him;  Julia 
throws  herself  before  Bianca,  and  Ussardo  and  Benedetto  go  to  Alvar} 
JTis  well.  Yes,  yes!  Enjoy  the  spectacle 
Of  injury  unredressed.  Smile  as  scorn's  finger 
Points  at  the  husband  who  has  twice  stood  by 
And  seen  the  traitress  with  her  paramour. 
JUL.     Bianca,  speak!  Give  tortures  to  his  heart 

By  telling  him  that  thou  wert  pure  as  Heaven! 
CARL,  [To  Alvar]    Sir,  this  was  frenzy.  She  is  innocent. 
Sweet  lady,  wake  and  tell  thine  own  proud  tale 
To  him  who  would  have  drained  thy  generous  veins 
In  wild  suspicion. 
BIAN.  [Kneeling  to  Alvar]    Alvar,  by  our  love, 

By  plighted  faith,  by  all  my  hopes  of  Heaven, 
Your  wife  is  at  this  fearful  hour  as  clear 
Of  all  offense  as  lisping  infancy. 
I  have  been  made  the  prey  of  bitter  tongues, 
Of  desperate  chances,  strange  and  evil  days, 
But  still  was  true  to  thee,  I  ask  but  now 
Thy  leave  to  give  the  remnant  of  my  days 
To  some  sad  cloister,  there  to  pass  my  life 
In  prayer  for  thine. 
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ALV.  [Aside]    Can  I  believe  all  this  ? 

Yet  truth  seems  living  in  her  countenance! 
[Aloud,  bitterly}  Came  she  not  here  to  meet  her  paramour? 
JUL.     It  was  I 

Who  brought  her  here  to  shun  him,  nor,  till  now 
Knew  I  that  he  was  here,  nor  where  he  was. 
SAL.    'Twas  I  that  sent  the  Count  Hyppolito — 

Sent  him  a  prisoner,  'gainst  his  strong  entreaties, 
Now,  until  now,  had  I  a  thought  Bianca 
Was  even  in  Italy. 

ALV.  [Aside]    All  cannot  league  against  me! 

SAL.    My  boy  revives.  He  strives  to  speak.  Give  way!  [They  bring  Hyp- 
polito forward] 

HYP.    Lord  Alvar,  hear  my  words,  as  if  I  spoke 
The  last  these  lips  shall  utter.  She  is  pure. 
I  loved  her,  sought  her  heart,  and  I  was  scorned. 
She  told  me  that  her  faith  was  thine,  Lord  Alvar, 
And  that  her  heart  went  with  it.  She  is  pure. 
Forgive  her.  If  I  shall  survive  this  wound, 
Naples  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  I  go 
To  fight  the  battles  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Against  the  Moor  and  live  a  penitent. 
Bear  me  away.  [Salerno  and  Lissardo  lead  him  out] 
ALV.  [Apart]    Yes,  yes,  I've  done  her  wrong. 
Oh,  what  a  storm  of  undeserved  woe 
Has  poured  upon  that  innocent! 
The  cloud  is  gone  from  my  benighted  soul, 
My  heart  now  owns  thy  virtue  and  o'erflows 

For  having  wrongfully  suspected  thee.  [Flings  himself  in  a  passion  of 
tears  at  her  feet] 

BIAN.    Oh,  rise,  pray  rise.  You  break  my  heart  with  joy. 
ALV.  [With  frantic  exultation}    She's  saved!  She's  saved!  Virtue  is  ne'er 
deserted! 

Bianca's  innocent!  Bianca's  here, 
Here  in  my  arms!  We  part  no  more  forever! 

BIAN.  [Flinging  herself  on  his  arms]    Now,  now  to  die  were  happy! 
ALV.     Talk  not  of  death,  but  rapture.  No,  sweet  wife, 
We'll  live  and  so  be  happy.  From  this  hour 
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Pll  scorn  suspicion.  Come  to  my  arms! 
Life  may  have  pains  and  tears  and  agonies 
Like  sudden  clouds  that  dim  the  summer  skies; 
But  the  true  radiance  stooping  from  above, 
The  sun  that  lights  them  all— is  wedded  love! 
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PREFACE 

This  is  tlie  second  volume  of  two  volumes  of  plays  by  John  Howard  Payne 
in  the  series  of  America's  Lost  Plays,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  Trial  with- 
out  Jury  and  Other  Plays  by  John  Howard  Payne. 
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THE  LAST  DUEL  IN  SPAIN 

THE  manuscript  of  The  Last  Duel  in  Spain,  apparently  in  an  unknown 
hand,  is  in  the  Harvard  collection. 
The  Last  Duel  in  Spain,  a  romantic  comedy  of  "heroic"  love  in- 
trigue, which  was  never  performed,  has  been  attributed  traditionally  to 
Payne.  G.  Harrison  (The  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Howard  Payne,  Phila- 
delphia, 1885,  p.  395)  lists  it  as  Payne's  work,  and  A.  H.  Quinn  (A  History 
of  the  American  Drama  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War,  New  York, 
1923,  p.  439)  not  only  ascribes  it  to  Payne  but  states  without  qualification  that 
the  manuscript  is  in  Payne's  hand;  whereas  actually  the  writing  seems  more 
cursive  and  legible  than  Payne's.  What  positive  evidence  there  is,  however, 
indicates  that  it  is  Payne's  play.  In  the  first  place,  the  unknown  hand  may  be 
that  of  a  professional  translator,  as  Payne  occasionally  employed  one.  In  the 
second  place  the  play  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  kind  of  companion 
piece  to  The  Spanish  Husband  and  to  have  been  written  during  the  same 
period,  1822-1830,  for  like  The  Spanish  Husband,  it  is  drawn  indirectly  from 
a  play  of  Calderon,  El  Postrer  Duelo  de  Espana,  but  as  the  scattering  of 
French  phrases  through  the  manuscript  indicates,  it  is  probably  drawn  di- 
rectly from  a  French  prose  translation,  D'Esmenard's  Le  Dernier  Duel  en 
Espagne,  which  is  included  with  Le  Peintre  de  Son  Deshonneur  in  the  first 
volume  of  Chefs-D'Oeuvre  des  Theatres  Strangers  (1822). 

For  two  reasons  the  play  seems  extremely  old-fashioned  for  a  nineteenth 
century  audience.  First,  Payne  in  his  close  translation  failed  to  shorten  the 
many  long,  sententious  passages,  which,  as  Washington  Irving  pointed  out  to 
him,  apropos  of  The  Spanish  Husband,  interfered  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  action  demanded  by  the  contemporary  theatergoer.  Second,  the  audience 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  a  "heroic"  play,  highly  convention- 
alized in  its  motives  of  love  and  honor  and  its  plot  of  intrigue  and  counter- 
intrigue,  unless  the  central  situation  possessed  some  permanent  interest.  The 
emphasis  in  The  Spanish  Husband  is  placed  upon  pathetic  domestic  love, 
but  in  The  Last  Duel  in  Spain  upon  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had  long 
since  lost  its  power  to  attract  attention:  the  abolishment  by  Charles  V  of  the 
legally  authorized  public  duel  in  Spain. 
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DON  JEROME  DE  HANSA 
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ADMIRAL  OF  CASTILE 
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THE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  SARAGOSSA  AND  VALLADOLID] 


THE  FIRST  DAY 

SCENE  i :  An  apartment  in  the  palace  at  Saragossa.  Drums  and  martial  music 
and  shouts  at  a  distance. 

SEVERAL  VOICES.    Long  live  the  King!  Long  live  Caesar! 

OTHER  VOICES.    Long  live  Charles! 

ALL  TOGETHER.  Long  live  Caesar!  Long  live  the  King!  May  the  King  live 
forever.  [Enter  Don  Jerome  de  Hansa  and  Don  Pedro  Torettas,  meeting} 

JER.    Signer  don  Pedro,  welcome.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you! 

FED.  And  you,  my  friend,  my  dear  cousin,  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you 
here! 

JER.    Well,  and  how  have  you  been? 

PED.  Why  very  well  at  setting  out,  and  in  the  end  received  in  the  best 
manner  by  our  young  king,  by  all  his  court.  And  you,  my  friend? 

JER.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you.  You  breathe  joy  and  happiness. 
Ought  I  to  recount  to  you  my  troubles?  No,  let  us  leave  that  for  another 
time.  Relate  to  me  your  journey. 

PED.  My  friend,  good  or  ill  fortune  are  in  common  between  you  and  me; 
my  joy  is  yours,  your  cares  are  mine.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell  me  first 
of  these?  The  recital  of  my  good  fortune  will  then  be  a  consolation. 

JER.    No,  my  friend.  Let  us  begin  by  the  good  first.  'Tis  the  best  method. 

PED.  Much  might  be  said  upon  that  subject:  there  is  always  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  reckon  upon  a  favorable  conclusion.  Tis  like  a  couch  of 
rest  that  awaits  us  who  suffer. 

JER.  You  are  full  of  content;  and  it  is  better  to  succor  the  afflicted  by  ad- 
ministering the  remedy  beforehand. 

PED.  Well,  since  you  insist,  I  yield.  As  soon  as  the  invincible  Charles  the 
Fifth,  the  heir  of  Jane,  the  descendant  of  Catholic  kings,  and  daughter  of 
Philip  the  First  of  Austria,  to  whom  Spain  owes  the  glorious  union  of  the 
Lion  of  Castile  with  the  Eagle  of  the  Caesars;  as  soon,  I  say,  as  the  invincible 
Charles  became  of  age  and  had  taken  possession  of  this  kingdom,  weighty 
motives  obliged  him  to  return  into  Flanders.  Like  a  faithful  and  devoted 
lover  Spain  for  a  whole  year  lamented  an  absence  which  seemed  to  her  ages. 
Today  she  hears  that  her  lord  returns  shining  with  a  new  splendor  and  that 
the  imperial  diadem  glitters  on  his  august  brow;  that  his  illustrious  grand- 
sire,  Maximilian,  has  bequeathed  to  him  the  sceptre  of  the  Romans.  All  hearts 
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intoxicated  with  joy  and  hope  press  to  meet  their  monarch.  The  cities  hasten 
to  nominate  deputies  to  bear  to  him  the  homage  of  his  people;  and  I  who  had 
not  dared  aspire  to  such  an  honor  (howbeit  that  fortune  is  pleased  at  times 
to  favor  the  least  worthy)  obtained  the  votes  of  my  fellow  citizens.  As  deputy 
of  Saragossa,  I  was  admitted  to  the  honor  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  Heaven;  all  rny  wishes  are  gratified.  Ah,  dear 
Don  Jerome,  if  like  me  you  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  contemplating  this 
illustrious  monarch!  How  admirably  were  majesty  and  grace  mingled!  How 
at  once  he  inspires  both  respect  and  love!  My  soul  is  divided  between  the  two 
sentiments.  I  have  seen  the  countenance,  have  touched  the  hand  of  this  young 
hero,  who,  scarcely  in  his  eighteenth  year,  possesses  all  the  experience  of  a 
ripened  age.  This  is  not  yet  all.  The  nobility  of  the  two  Castiles  attended  his 
Majesty.  The  first  grandees  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  be  there  in  person; 
and  indeed,  what  finer  ornament  for  a  court  than  the  presence  of  so  many 
illustrious  knights?  I  should  tell  you  too,  my  friend,  that  all  these  lords 
treated  me  with  great  good  will.  I  return  thence  loaded  with  honors.  But  he 
who  most  sought  to  attach  me  to  him  is  the  Admiral  of  Castile.  Scarcely  ar- 
rived in  town,  he  came  to  my  house.  He  has  permitted  [me]  to  accompany 
him  to  the  fete  at  court.  Three  noble  dukes  were  the  only  ones  invited,  those 
of  Alba,  of  Albuquerque,  and  of  Bejar.  But  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  family 
or  his  suite  have  partaken  that  honor.  I  know  well  that  this  distinction  was 
not  made  to  me  entirely  on  my  own  account.  My  rank  as  deputy  from  the 
capital  of  Aragon  partly  conduced  to  it.  For  the  Admiral,  already  descended 
from  the  blood  royal  of  Castile,  before  the  marriage  of  our  King  John  the 
Second  with  the  daughter  of  Fabricio  Henriquez,  of  whom  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  was  the  worthy  grandson,  delights  to  see  in  that  alliance  a  motive  of 
interest  for  the  Aragonese.  That,  probably,  was  the  cause  of  the  distinction 
I  was  honored  with.  But  there  is  always  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  particular  favor,  if  it  be  due  even  to  the  merit  of  a  noble,  and  we  often 
find  our  vanity  flattered  by  it.  Impelled  by  gratitude,  as  soon  as  the  King  had 
determined  to  make  his  entry  into  Spain  by  way  of  Aragon,  leaving  Navarre 
on  his  right,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  the  Admiral  my  house  during  his  stay 
in  Saragossa,  which  he  has  condescended  to  accept.  Judge  then  if  I  have  not 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  important  suit  concerning  the  inheritance  I  lay 
claim  to,  my  advancement  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  honors  to  which 
I  may  aspire,  my  existence  (and  no  one  can  tell  what  one's  destiny  may  be) ; 
in  a  word,  my  every  interest  may  render  the  support  of  a  patron  necessary. 
The  Admiral  will  become  mine,  and  I  know  not  where  I  could  have  found 
a  better. 
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JER*  This  happiness  is  general.  Without  wishing  to  wound  the  self-love 
of  anyone,  since  everyone  may  think  at  least  he  has  the  same  rights  as  an- 
other, I  dare  say  all  the  gentlemen  of  Saragossa  are  as  well  satisfied  as  your- 
self. I>  for  instance,  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  an  offer  of  my  house  for  the 
service  of  the  court  and  have  received  as  my  guest  the  Marquis  of  Branden- 
bourg,  a  German  nobleman,  who  enjoys  the  good  graces  of  the  King,  and 
who  by  his  great  valor  has  merited  the  honor  of  being  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  Empire. 

PED.  Indeed,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg  adds  to  the  splendor  of  illus- 
trious birth  and  distinguished  valor,  the  most  amiable  qualities.  He  is  uni- 
versally esteemed.  But  let  us  speak  of  other  matters.  Till  the  King  comes  out 
to  go  to  mass,  we  have  all  the  time  before  us.  Let  me  know,  my  friend,  the 
cause  of  your  grief. 

JER.  Don  Pedro,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  my  misfortune  is,  to 
have  seen  a  beauty  whose  portrait  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you,  for  I  must 
make  use  of  commonplace  praises,  and  then  should  tell  you  without  exag- 
geration that  the  tresses  of  her  golden  hair  are  like  rays  of  the  sun;  that  her 
fair  and  polished  skin  possesses  the  brightness  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
driven  snow;  her  eyes  are  shining  stars,  are  roses  on  beds  of  jasmine;  her 
teeth  are  orient  pearl;  her  neck  an  ivory  column  rounded  by  the  graces;  and 
to  conclude,  her  shape  is  that  of  a  nymph. 

PED.  By  my  faith,  I  am  transported  with  hearing  you.  The  affair  was 
rather  cold  at  the  beginning.  There  must  be  love  in  a  story;  otherwise  it  is  a 
body  without  a  souL 

JER.    You  mock  my  troubles. 

PED.  Why,  what  would  you  have?  I  trembled  at  first  for  fear  of  some  un- 
fortunate event. 

JER.  What  more  unfortunate  event  could  happen,  Don  Pedro,  than  to  die 
deceived  in  one's  sweetest  hopes?  One  harsh  breath  has  chased  away  the  ideas 
in  which  I  had  cradled  my  infant  happiness;  and  the  illusion  has  vanished 
as  the  light,  shining  clouds  are  driven  away  and  scattered  by  the  stomiy 
winds. 

PED.  Now  that  was  really  very  well,  my  friend:  now  this  an  aerial  kind  of 
sorrow,  and  very  elegandy  expressed.  Never  has  a  lover  more  grace  than 
when  he  deplores  the  pangs  he  suffers.  Some  kind  of  folks  require  a  gratified 
love;  a  man  of  wit  only  requires  a  motive  in  his  sorrows  to  complain  with 
a  grace.  Come,  my  friend,  suffer,  love,  hope,  and  believe  that  love  will  recom- 
pense you  for  all  pain  it  causes.  To  know  how  to  suffer  is  to  have  every  right 
to  its  favors. 

JER.    Your  counsel  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  did  not  come  too  late. 
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FED.    How  so? 

JER.    The  cause  of  my  torment — 

FED.    Say  on. 

JER.    Is  the  rigor  with  which  I  am  treated. 

FED.    Ha! 

JER.    And  then,  jealousy — 

FED.    That's  another  thing.  Of  whom  are  you  jealous? 

JER.    That  I  know  not,  but  jealous  I  am. 

FED.    And  not  know  of  whom  ? 

JER.    Yes. 

FED.    Tell  me  then— 

JER.  In  the  commencement  of  my  passion  for  this  fair  <one>,  I  tried 
the  fidelity  of  a  waiting-maid,  who  before  entering  into  her  service,  had  been 
acquainted  with  my  valet.  This  girl  informed  me  that  the  heart  of  her  mis- 
tress was  no  longer  her  own;  but  she  could  not  give  me  to  know  my  rival, 
as  she  has  but  lately  entered  the  situation.  Seeking  to  know  the  cause  of  that 
disdain  of  which  I  am  the  victim,  she  one  day  heard  a  girl  who  has  been  there 
a  long  time  say  to  her  mistress,  "Madam,  soon  he  will  be  restored  to  your 
love;  Heaven  will  favor  his  arrival.  Your  request  will  be  favorably  received, 
and  he  will  attain  the  rights  of  the  property  which  belongs  to  him.  Then 
there  will  be  but  one  wish  in  the  whole  family,  and  your  marriage  will  no 
longer  be  deferred."  Thus  without  knowing  the  name  of  my  rival,  there  no 
longer  rests  any  doubt  of  my  misfortune.  I  have  watched  day  and  night  with- 
out ever  losing  sight  of  the  dwelling  she  inhabits  and  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  discover  the  slightest  sign  of  whom  I  wish  to  know;  whence  I  con- 
clude that  those  words  "soon  will  be  restored  to  your  love"  means  that  there 
has  been  some  particular  trouble  which  has  prevented  them  seeing  each  other. 
Your  arrival — [Enter  Gonsalvo] 

GON.    My  lord — 

JER.    What  do  you  want,  blockhead? 

GON.  It  is  time  to  come  if  you  wish  to  join  the  procession.  The  Emperor 
has  already  entered  the  first  court  of  the  palace. 

JER.  I  here  then  suspend  my  tale.  I  had  just  got  to  the  moment  when  I 
met  you.  TTis  you  that  should  be — But  well  speak  of  that  at  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. This  lady  I  am  speaking  of  will  come  presently  to  present  to  his 
Majesty  a  petition,  on  the  subject  of  some  right  she  lays  claim  to  as  hereditary 
in  her  family.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  mortified  appearance  in  her  presence. 
I  must  be  at  the  court,  I  cannot  stay  to  say  a  moment  more.  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  wait  for  rne.  I  shall  return  in  an  instant.  [Exit  with  Gonsalvo} 
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FED.  Ah!  It  is  not  thus  I  act  with  love.  No  one  knows  a  syllable,  and  I  am 
myself  my  only  confidant.  O  my  dear  Violante!  For  all  the  riches  o£  the 
world,  I  would  not  trust  my  secret  to  my  best  friend,  my  dearest  kinsman.  I 
come  back  to  Saragossa  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  delay  of  minutes 
seems  ages;  yet  still  have  I  not  dared  to  approach  the  dwelling  she  inhabits. 
I  wait  till  night,  the  silent  patroness  of  my  love,  lends  me  her  friendly  shade. 
[Enter  Gines] 

GIN.    Thanks  to  Heaven!  I  find  you  once  more  alone  and  disengaged. 

FED.    What  do  you  want  ? 

GIN.    I  want  you  to  pay  my  wages  and  let  me  go. 

FED.    Indeed!  What's  the  matter  now,  that  you  wish  to  quit  me  so? 

GIN.  What's  the  matter?  An  injustice  which  you  have  done  me!  I  only 
waited  till  you  got  home,  to  go  about  my  business. 

FED.    I  have  done  you  injustice! 

GIN.  Yes,  and  so  shocking  that  it  has  no  example  since  valets  have  existed 
in  the  form  of  pages  in  the  service  of  masters  who  are  not  old. 

FED.    What  is  this  injustice?  I  don't  comprehend — 

GIN.  A  contraband  love  affair  which  has  been  smuggled  in  without  pay- 
ing toll  or  fee  to  me,  your  faithful  esquire!  What  a  whole  year  you  keep  all 
to  yourself;  speak  it  between  your  teeth  and  never  open  your  lips  to  me!  Soon 
as  night  appears,  off  go  you,  and  never  come  back  till  dawn.  If  you  return 
pleased,  no  one  knows  it  but  yourself;  if  sad,  why  then  I  pay  for  your  ill- 
humor.  Beat  me,  with  all  my  heart,  but  at  least  say,  "Such  a  one  is  an  aspic, 
a  fury!"  Then  it's  all  well  and  good.  But  to  be  beaten  and  not  know  the  lady 
who  occupies  your  thoughts!  My  honor  won't  consent  to  it.  I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer.  If  I  can  meet  with  a  master  more  communicative,  be  his  temper  what 
it  may — 

FED.    Why  you  have  drowned  your  senses  in  wine. 

GIN.  No,  signer,  wine  is  not  got  here  for  nothing.  I  deny  your  major; 
either  the  lady's  name  or  my  wages,  and  I  go.  [Music  heard  behind] 

FED.  Retire.  We  shall  see  about  it.  This  is  no  time  for  foolery.  The  King 
is  coming  out. 

GIN.  See,  there  is  a  lady  of  quality  in  the  way  who  is  advancing  toward 
his  Majesty.  She  is  well  attended.  Among  her  knights  I  see  one — 

FED.    Whom? 

GIN.    Don  Jerome  de  Hansa,  your  friend  and  kinsman. 

FED.  Heavens!  What  do  I  behold?  Violante  is  doubtless  the  lady  of  whom 
he  spoke  to  me.  O  grief! 

GIN.    Here  is  the  King!  [Exeunt] 
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SCENE  2:  Court  of  the  Palace. 

VOICES.  Make  room,  gentlemen.  [Enter  Charles.  At  his  side,  the  Admiral 
of  Castile  and  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg;  behind  him,  the  Constable  of 
Castile;  on  the  other  side,  Donna  Violante  de  Urrea  in  mourning;  Don  Jer- 
ome de  Hansa;  numerous  suite} 

Vio.  [Kneeling  at  the  King's  feet]    Sire,  I  am— 

CHAR.   Rise,  madam. 

Vio.  [She  sees  Don  Pedro.  Aside]  Another  source  of  trouble!  I  can 
scarcely  breathe.  [To  Charles]  Sire,  I  am  Donna  Violante  de  Urrea,  daughter 
of  Don  Diego  de  Urrea,  whose  services  in  your  army  and  in  your  councils 
obtained  for  him  the  confirmation  of  a  recompense  merited  by  his  ancestors, 
the  office  of  hereditary  governor  of  Alarcon.  My  father  is  dead  and  has  left 
but  a  daughter.  I  have  no  other  position  than  the  right  of  naming,  with  your 
royal  approbation,  and  that  of  my  elder  relatives,  a  gentleman  to  fill  this  post. 
I  supplicate  your  Majesty  for  the  enjoyment  of  my  claim.  The  new  governor 
will  become  my  husband;  and  this  is  the  only  dower  I  can  bring  him. 

CHAR.  [TaJ^es  the  petition]    I  shall  not  forget  it.  Constable. 

CON.    Sire — 

CHAR.  [Giving  him  the  petition]  Put  me  in  mind  of  this  presently.  Keep 
that  petition  apart.  [The  \nights  file  off  before  the  emperor  who  addresses 
them]  Chevaliers,  it  is  my  will  that  henceforward  recompense  should  ac- 
company merit  and  not  that  merit  should  sue  for  recompense.  [Exit  with 
suite.  Martial  music] 

Vio.    May  Heaven  eternally  preserve  your  days! 

IST  CHEV.  [As  he  passes  her]    How  beautiful! 

2NDCHEV.  And  how  she  has  recovered  from  her  first  alarm!  Her  sense 
equals  her  beauty. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  The  Spanish  ladies  surpass  those  of  all  other  countries.  What 
a  shape!  What  grace! 

AD.  If  you  say  so,  Marquis  de  Brandenbourg,  what  compliment  will  you 
have  left  for  the  rest? 

MAR.  opBR.  The  same  thing.  There  is  no  vanity  in  doing  myself  justice. 
[Exeunt] 

Vio.    Stop,  Don  Jerome.  You  should  not  follow  me. 

JER.  Madam,  I  know  what  I  should  do.  I  place  myself  amongst  your  ser- 
vants. 

Vio.    Stop,  I  say,  or  I  must. 

JER.  Madam,  my  accompanying  you  is  not  an  act  of  familiarity  on  my 
part.  Tis  only  discharging  a  duty. 
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Via.  I  have  done,  sir.  Let  us  respect  the  place  where  we  are.  [Aside]  Ah! 
Don  Pedro,  if  this  night  should  be  favorable!  Bring  it  quickly,  god  of  love! 
[Exeunt] 

GIN.  Now  we  are  alone.  Let  us  return  to  our  accounts.  I  have  served  you 
since — 

PED.  Wretch!  Don't  speak  to  me  of  that,  when  I  am  bursting  with  anger 
and  vexation. 

GIN.  And  what  is  it  all  about?  Just  now,  you  were  as  calm  and  affable 
with  me!  Signor,  who  has  turned  your  wits? 

PED.    What,  you  will  talk  when  you  see  what  I  suffer!  [Beats  him] 

GIN.    And  I,  too,  for  company. 

PED.    Peace,  nor  anger  me  farther. 

GIN.  Calm  yourself,  signor;  since  I  am  not  worthy  to  learn  by  words 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  don't  tell  it  to  me  with  your  hands,  I  beg  of  you. 
I  don't  understand  the  language;  and  return  to  my  account.  I  want  to  go,  or 
to  know  who  is  the  fair  lady  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  contradictions 
of  which  I  am  the  victim. 

PED.  You  shall  neither  know,  nor  go.  Take  care  of  yourself.  [Enter  Don 
Jerome] 

JER.    Don  Pedro? 

PED.  [To  Gines]    Retire. 

GIN.    There  it  is  again! 

JER.  Now,  you  know  who  it  is  that  I  adore.  I  told  you  she  was  going  to 
present  herself  before  the  Emperor. 

PED.    Yes. 

JER.  What  think  you  of  her?  Is  she  not  enough  to  justify  my  passion?  Has 
she  not  in  her  favor,  sense,  birth,  and  beauty? 

PED.    Oh,  certainly.  [Aside]  Let  me  think  first  what  I  shall  say. 

JER.  Now,  my  friend,  learn  what  you  can  do  for  me.  She  can  have  no  sus- 
picion of  you,  since  you  have  never  testified  any  desire  of  attaching  yourself 
to  her.  With  an  appearance  of  being  engaged  in  some  other  affair,  you  must 
fix  yourself  in  this  street.  Between  us  two,  it  is  impossible  but  in  the  end  we 
shall  make  some  discovery  by  those  who  pass  through  it  with  apparent  design 
or  cast  the  slightest  glance  of  meaning  toward  the  Venetians  of  that  balcony. 

PED.    I  shall  be  here  every  hour,  I  promise  you. 

JER.    I  have  yet  another  design  in  my  head,  should  this  not  succeed. 

PED.    What  is  it  you  intend? 

JER.  To  keep  no  longer  any  measures  with  her,  but  to  push  gallantry  to 
scandal.  My  rival  in  his  turn  must  suffer  what  I  have  borne  myself.  This  eve- 
ning I  fill  the  street  with  musicians;  if  it  is  honorable  in  a  gentleman  to  be 
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silent  when  he  is  blest,  a  coward  only  can  contain  himself  when  his  jealousy 
is  provoked.  He  will  be  compelled  to  make  himself  known.  Adieu!  The 
gaundet's  thrown.  I  am  going  to  follow  her  carriage.  [Exit] 

GIN.    Signor,  may  I  approach? 

FED.  No!  Now— nor  never!  But  is  it  this  poor  fellow's  fault?  Gines,  my 
good  lad,  my  friend,  my  faithful  companion,  do  what  thou  wilt  henceforth; 
but  leave  me  at  present  to  myself. 

GIN.    What  the  deuce  has  calmed  this  storm? 

FED.    I  know  not.  Leave  me. 

GIN.  Diocletian  never  invented  a  torment  equal  to  that  of  serving  a  mas- 
ter who  never  tells  you  his  affairs;  if  it  were  only  that  one  might  at  least  chat 
over  them  with  a  friend.  [Exit] 

FED.  Just  Heaven!  Where  am  I?  My  love  is  such  a  secret  that  Violante 
and  one  servant  only  know  it.  To  see  each  other  we  have  a  mysterious  pas- 
sage which  leads  from  her  house  to  mine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
and  this  concealment  should  last  till  our  several  affairs,  her  claim  on  the  Em- 
peror, or  the  end  of  my  law  suit,  give  us  the  means  of  a  favorable  union.  To 
confess  my  love  to  Don  Jerome  is  to  break  my  oath.  I  forfeit  my  word  to 
speak  of  it  to  anyone  whomever;  and  not  to  avow  it  is  coward-like  to  bear 
the  shame  of  knowing  that  another  woos  her.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  my- 
self the  cause  of  jealousy  to  Don  Jerome,  whilst  he  gives  me  all  his  confidence, 
is  to  act  with  duplicity;  'tis  treachery  quietly  to  let  the  time  run  on,  and  wait 
till  it  become  more  favorable,  is  yet  a  baseness,  for  at  last  our  marriage  comes, 
and  all  must  be  revealed.  And  then,  what  infamy!  It  will  be  said  that  I  con- 
sented to  another's  love  at  the  very  time  I  thought  of  making  her  my  wife. 
Besides  that,  Don  Jerome  has  said  that  none  but  a  coward  could  contain  him- 
self when  his  jealousy  was  openly  provoked.  To  show  myself  in  this  case  is 
to  hazard  the  honor  of  my  mistress,  and  to  commit  myself  with  a  friend  who 
will  not  demand  a  satisfaction.  And  not  to  do  so  is  much  the  same:  She  will 
be  openly  addressed,  and  he  her  declared  lover.  I  shall  have  the  right  then  to 
complain  of  both  and  yet  should  lose  them  both.  How  to  find  a  mode  of 
justifying  a  quarrel  with  Violante?  That  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  act  as 
I  would  with  Don  Jerome.  Let  me  see  how  I  can  contrive  it.  I'll  go  and  see 
her  this  evening.  I  will  dissemble  my  joy;  and  the  serenade  shall  serve  me  for 
a  pretext.  I  will  complain  of  it,  accuse  her  of  inconstancy,  and  my  jealousy 
shall  serve  as  an  excuse  to  her.  She  will  have  to  reproach  herself  as  being  the 
cause  of  it;  and  after  all,  should  this  not  succeed,  should  I  lose  Violante,  I 
can  think  of  no  other  means.  My  brain's  distracted.  This  dragging  in  differ- 
ent ways,  these  doubts,  these  transports  of  jealousy,  this  torture  of  the  mind 
and  heart  force  me  to  break  silence.  Let  me  at  least  preserve  honor.  Though 
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the  amorous  proverb  says,  "My  mistress  above  all,"  the  proverb  lies.  Honor 
has  precedence.  'Tis  honor  above  <all!>  [Exit] 

SCENE  3 :  Castle  of  Donna  Seraphina.  At  the  bacJ^  of  the  stage  a  confused  noise 
of  peasants  singing.  Giletta  and  Brito,  with  a  crowd  of  peasants  who  sing  and 
dance  before  Seraphina. 

SER.  You  have  done  your  best,  my  friends;  nothing  can  remove  my  mel- 
ancholy. 

BRIT.  Bless  me,  mistress,  I  can't  think  what  cause  of  sadness  a  handsome, 
rich,  young  lady  can  have.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  like  'em  always  to  be  sing- 
ing and  dancing  before  me. 

SER.  Brito,  the  cause  of  my  grief  is  so  public,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
endeavor  to  conceal  it.  I  take  a  pleasure  rather  in  telling  it,  that  everyone 
may  see  the  injustice  of  it.  That  is  my  sole  consolation. 

GIL.    Madam,  if  that  can  console  you,  ease  your  heart  with  us. 

SER.  Don  Pedro  Torellas  is  my  cousin;  we  have  both  of  us  a  claim  to  an 
estate  of  importance,  to  which  we  each  think  ourselves  equally  entitled.  Our 
mutual  relations  wished  to  make  up  the  dispute  between  us  by  joining  our 
right  in  a  union  of  our  hands  in  marriage.  Don  Pedro  at  first  appeared 
pleased  with  the  intended  union;  and  I  was  not  insensible  to  his  attentions. 
All  at  once  he  changed  his  conduct  in  the  most  offensive  manner  when  the 
affair  was  finally  proposed  to  him.  He  had  ceased  to  desire,  when  I  had  gladly 
yielded  my  consent.  This  insult  has  inspired  me  with  an  aversion  for  him. 
It  was  enough  that  I  was  a  woman,  had  I  not  been  his  cousin  even,  not  to 
have  shown  me  such  contempt.  My  love  is  changed  into  hatred,  into  fury;  if 
I  could,  I  would  tear  out  his  life.  This  is  why  I  have  sought  a  retreat  in  this 
castle,  why  I  keep  out  of  his  presence,  till  I  find  some  favorable  moment  to 
avenge  myself  on  his  honor  or  his  life. 

BRIT.  Our  mistress  is  right.  And  I  too,  one  day  that  I  went  to  town,  I  saw 
Don  Pedro;  and  says  I  to  him,  "You're  a  wicked,  ungrateful,  disloyal  knight, 
and  if  I  had  you  where  nobody  was  by,  I'd  take  the  life  of  you." 

SER.    And  what  said  he? 

BRIT.  He  never  said  a  word.  To  be  sure,  I  spoke  to  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  couldn't  hear  me. 

SER.    What  stupidity! 

GIL.  Madam,  he  only  does  it  to  amuse  you,  to  divert  you,  like  the  ball 
which  we  have  prepared  to  celebrate  your  arrival. 

SER.    There  is  no  longer  any  pleasure  for  me. 
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BRIT.  We  shall  sing  and  dance  anyhow,  and  try  to  make  you  share  in  our 
joy.  [They  sing,  dance  and  go  out.  Exit  Seraphina] 

BRIT.  [Detaining  Giletta}    Giletta? 

GIL,    What  do  you  want? 

BRIT.    Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  want  you  to  love  me. 

GIL.  How  sensibly  he  expresses  himself.  Why,  that's  quite  a  new  way  of 
declaring  love. 

BRIT.    To  love  honestly  and  openly  is  the  true  way  of  loving. 

GIL,    What  folly!  Don't  you  see  that  everyone  has  their  eyes  on  us? 

BRIT.    Do  you  appoint  a  properer  place  then. 

GIL.  [Aside]  He  shall  pay  for  his  familiarity.  [Aloud]  I  am  going  to- 
morrow morning  to  the  forest;  try  and  hide  yourself  in  the  copse  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  can  see  you,  except  myself  when  I  come;  and  there  I  can 
listen  to  you  without  intermeddlers. 

BRIT.  Oh!  I'll  hide  in  such  a  way  that  the  devil  himself  that  always  finds 
his  own,  would  seek  me  in  vain. 

GIL.    I'll  come;  but  take  care. 

BRIT.    Lord,  you  have  made  me  so  happy. 

GIL.    Let  no  one  see  you.  [Aside]  I  swear  111  keep  him  there  all  day! 

BRIT.  I  tell  you  111  hide  well  enough.  Ill  not  stir  till  I  see  you.  [They  go 
out  dancing] 

SCENE  4:  The  house  of  Donna  Violante.  Enter  Donna  Violante  and  Flora. 

Vio.    Is  everyone  gone  to  bed,  Flora? 

FLOR.  Yes,  madam.  I  have  fastened  the  door  of  this  chamber  where  we 
are  alone. 

Vio.  Come,  clear  away  the  large  picture  which  conceals  the  secret  en- 
trance. Keep  yourself  near  the  door.  See  if  anyone  comes  to  listen  to  us,  for 
we  have  curious  girls  in  the  house.  There  is  one  I  have  only  lately  taken  into 
my  service,  and  whom  I  do  not  yet  know.  [Aside]  Either  my  heart  deceives 
me,  or  Don  Pedro  is  already  waiting.  [She  draws  away  the  picture,  and  Don 
Pedro  is  discovered.  Flora  goes  off] 

FED.    Yes,  'tis  I;  he  who  waits  for  happiness  is  ever  impatient. 

Vio.  At  last,  my  only  good,  my  love,  my  lord,,  I  have  the  bliss  again  to  see 
you. 

FED.  If  you  complain  of  absence,  what  should  I  do?  [Aside]  Alas!  How 
dissemble  my  feelings?  [Aloud]  Tis  I,  who  should  accuse  the  slowness  of  the 
hours;  I,  to  whom  thy  presence  is  life,  thy  absence,  death. 
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Vio.  Let  us  leave  this  discussion,  of  which  suffers  most  from  this  absence. 
It  does  not  please  me. 

FED.    Wherefore? 

Vio.  If  you  are  in  the  right,  'tis  a  proof  your  love  is  the  more  tender  of 
the  two;  if  I,  then  I  love  you  more  than  you  love  me.  Poor  alternative,  in 
which  each  must  necessarily  find  something  to  regret.  So,  my  dear  friend,  let 
us  be  content  one  with  the  other,  and  let  it  suffice  to  know  that  not  a  single 
minute  flies,  without  thy  image  engraved  upon  the  memory,  and  on  the  heart 
of  thy  faithful  and  affectionate  Violante. 

PED.  Here  is  another  question  to  resolve.  Have  I  not  done  better  on  my 
side,  in  not  seeking  to  remember,  fair  Violante? 

Vio.    How!  Pedro? 

PED.    Yes;  need  we  endeavor  to  remember  what  we  never  have  forgotten? 

Vio.  Truce  with  these  subtleties  and  flatteries,  my  love;  let  us  speak  seri- 
ously, with  perfect  frankness,  of  what  really  concerns  us.  How  are  you? 

PED.  As  all  who  come  near  you,  happy.  [Aside]  I  should  indeed  be  happy, 
if  other  troubles  did  not  oppress  me.  [Aloud]  And  you,  Violante,  how  are 
you? 

Vio.  Doubly  happy:  first,  in  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you;  and  again, 
because  I  trust  the  audience  I  had  of  the  King,  where  you  saw  me,  will  even- 
tually prove  favorable  to  my  wishes.  The  goodness  of  his  Majesty  gives  me 
hopes  of  obtaining  what  I  solicit,  and  of  offering  it  to  thee.  Were  you  glad 
when  you  saw  me? 

PED.    I  think  I  never  suffered  more. 

Vio.    How? 

PED.  You  know  the  property  I  possess  is  little.  I  would  that  I  possessed  the 
riches  of  the  world,  that  you  might  have  nothing  to  solicit  anyone.  This 
thought  afflicts,  distresses  me  increasingly.  When  I  saw  thee  at  the  King's 
feet,  I  felt  my  heart  oppressed.  I  suffered  a  thousand  torments.  I  would  have 
given  all  the  world,  all,  save  my  honor,  not  to  have  seen  thee  in  that  situation. 

Vio.  Ah!  If  I  had  thought  that  could  displease  you,  had  the  world's  em- 
pire been  in  question — 

PED.  Do  not  suppose  chimeras.  Violante,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  was  grieved 
at  not  possessing  fortune;  for  when  I  cast  over  in  my  mind,  when  I  calculate 
that — [Musicians  play  in  the  street] 

Mus.  [Singing]  "Cupid  was  one  day  in  the  Cyprian  bowers,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Aurora — " 

PED.    That  was  not  what  I  wished  to  say. 

Vio.    What  ails  you,  Don  Pedro?  Why  that  angry  look? 
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PED.  Nothing  at  all.  But  this  is  another  thing:  I  was  shedding  tears,  and 
here  people  come  to  sing.  Tis  everywhere  the  same — some  sing,  while  others 
weep. 

Mus.  [Singing]  "Cupid  was  one  day  in  the  Cyprian  bowers,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Aurora  shed  pearls  on  the  flowers  of  the  garden — " 

Vio.    Don  Pedro,  your  angry  air — 

PED.  Why,  truly  'tis  very  agreeable  for  me  to  listen  to  serenades  under 
your  window! 

Vio.    I  am  not  the  only  one  who  lives  in  the  street.  There  are  other  ladies — 

PED.    There  are  none  like  thee. 

Mus.  [Singing]    "He  wished  to  choose  one  for  Psyche — " 

Vio.  Don't  pay  attention  to  the  music.  What  does  it  concern  you  whether 
they  sing  or  no? 

PED.    The  ear  willingly  listens  to  sounds  which  flatter  it. 

Mus.  [Singing]  "Love  wished  to  choose  one  for  Psyche,  the  most  fragrant, 
the  most  beautiful." 

Vio.    Tell  me — 

PED.  Ill  answer  directly.  Wait  till  love  has  made  his  choice.  [Aside]  Let 
me  have  some  pretext  for  breaking  out. 

Mus.  [Singing]  "The  orange  flower,  the  rose,  the  pink,  the  jessamine 
tempt  him  each  in  turn.  He  fixed  his  choice  upon — " 

Vio.  Is  it  possible  that  music  can  fix  your  attention  more  than  my  com- 
pany? 

PED.    On  the  contrary;  not  to  hear  it,  I  would  my  heart  were  deaf. 

Mus.  [Singing]  "The  orange  flower,  the  rose,  the  pink,  the  jessamine 
tempt  him  each  in  turn.  He  fixed  his  choice  upon  the  violet,  whose  modest  air 
bewitched  him.  Violet,  violet,  henceforward  take  precedence  of  all  other 
flowers.  Love  has  chosen  thee  as  the  most  beautiful." 

PED.  Violet,  violet,  love  has  chosen  thee  as  the  most  beautiful!  [Aside}  I 
wished  to  feign  a  grief.  That  which  I  feel  is  but  too  real.  [Aloud]  Why  do  I 
wait  longer?  I  go  to — [Is  going  out] 

Vio.  [Detaining  him]    Don  Pedro,  why  this  passion? 

PED.  Oh,  feign  not  to  understand  the  allusion.  You  know  well  it  is  to  you 
those  words  are  addressed.  Yes — Violet,  love  has  chosen  thee  as  the  most 
beautiful. 

Vio.    My  dear  Don  Pedro,  may  Heaven — 

PED.  Seek  not  to  justify  yourself.  I  know  that  absence  is  worse  than  death; 
some  honor  at  least  is  paid  to  the  defunct — the  absent  are  forgotten.  [Is  going 
out] 

Vio.  [Detaining  him]    Whither  do  you  go? 
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FED*    To  see  and  thank  this  singer  for  his  officious  gallantry. 

Vio.  Should  it  even  be  meant  to  me,  is  it  in  my  power  to  hinder  or  re- 
strain a  mad  or  silly  passion? 

FED.    No,  but  if  that  is  your  excuse,  is  it  my  business  to  suffer  it? 

Vio.    Listen.  [She  forces  him  to  stay] 

PED.    Let  me  go.  I  am  determined  to  see  and  know  this  gallant. 

Vio.    It  is  Don  Jerome  de  Hansa,  if  that  be  all  you  wish  to  know. 

PED.    You  knew  it  then!  Perfidious!  And  how  feigned  surprise! 

Vio.  Every  woman  who  boasts  to  him  she  loves  of  inspiring  love  in  others, 
merits  to  be  punished  for  his  vanity;  in  place  of  flattering  the  self-love  of  her 
lover,  she  does  but  provoke  contempt. 

PED.    Oh,  that  was  not  the  motive. 

Vio.    What,  then? 

PED.    Oh,  'tis  all  in  accord  with  the  music. 

Vio.    I  have  neither  authorized  his  passion  nor  his  serenade. 

PED.  'Tis  false.  Such  liberties  are  never  taken,  but  where  they  are  sure  of 
being  favorably  listened  to.  [Singers  continue  and  repeat  the  burthen  fre- 
quently. Don  Pedro  and  Violante  sfea\  in  dumb  show] 

Vio.    Don  Pedro,  my  love,  you  shall  not  go. 

PED.  Cease  to  oppose  me.  If  you  shut  the  secret  passage,  you  will  force  me 
to  open  the  door,  and  it  will  be  more  scandalous  to  have  me  seen  leaving 
your  house  at  his  hour. 

Vio.  And  is  it  thus  you  would  commit  me?  Thus  you  hold  your  word  to 
keep  the  secret? 

PED.  Are  you  astonished  at  it?  When  you  betray  your  faith,  ought  I  to 
fear  to  break  my  word?  When  love  was  repaid  by  love,  I  promised  to  be 
silent;  but  tormented  with  just  suspicions,  'tis  another  thing.  Let  me  go — 

Vio.    Remember — 

PED.    Remember  you — 

Vio.    That  I— 

PED.    That  I — [Speaking  very  loud] 

SERV.  [Outside]  Madam,  madam,  open  quick!  There  are  thieves  in  the 
house.  [Flora  enters] 

FLOR.  Heavens!  Madam,  what  a  noise  you  make!  The  servants  are  run- 
ning from  all  quarters.  They  think  there  are  thieves  in  the  house.  [They 
%nocl{  at  the  doors  outside.  Music  continues} 

IST  SERV.    Open  the  door,  Flora! 

2ND  SERV.    She  can't,  perhaps.  Break  it  open. 

Vio.  I  am  betwixt  two  terrible  dangers.  This,  however,  is  the  most  press- 
ing. Flora,  run,  say  that  I  awoke  in  affright,  that  I  have  had  a  dream  which 
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troubled  me,  and  I'll  come  after  you  to  confirm  your  explanation.  And  do 
you  go.  I  fear  lest  they  should  insist  on  entering  to  my  succor.  But  remem- 
ber well  that  if  ever  my  name  escape  your  lips,  no  matter  to  whom  it  may 
be,  you  will  never  see  Erne]  more  while  you  live. 

FEB.  Your  pardon,  madam.  Devoured  by  suspicions  and  jealousy,  I  can- 
not condemn  myself  to  silence.  Tis  you  who  have  given  birth  to  those  suspi- 
cions; it  is  your  fault.  [Aside]  Now  I  may  speak. 

Vio.    My  fault!  Mine! 

FED.  Yes.  Is  it  not  you  who  have  given  me  to  hear  those  charming  words, 
that  delightful  music? 

Vio.  No!  It  is  not  I.  'Tis  the  mad  passion  of  another.  [The  singers  repeat 
"Violet,  violet"  etc.] 

THE  SECOND  DAY 

SCENE  i:  In  front  of  Don  Pedro's  house.  Street.  Enter  Don  Pedro.  Gines 
watching  him,  behind. 

FED.  She  has  justified  my  quarrel  and  has  nothing  apparently  to  reproach 
me  with,  should  I  even  reveal  our  secret;  'tis  she  who  appears  culpable.  I 
have  little  to  fear  from  her  anger;  the  anger  of  a  jealous  man  does  him  little 
harm  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  Now,  let  me  see.  I  must  find  a  fair  mode, 
in  which,  fulfilling  at  once  the  duty  of  a  gentleman,  a  friend,  and  a  lover,  I 
may  tell  Don  Jerome  the  plain  truth:  That  'tis  I  who  am  the  cause  of  his 
alarm,  and  that  'tis  he  who  has  given  me  offense,  both  unintentionally.  Now 
to  do  that.  But  who  is  behind  me?  [Sees  Gines] 

GIN.    'Tis  I,  who  am  following  you. 

FED.    You! 

GIN.  Yes,  master,  as  up  to  this  moment  you  have  not  been  pleased  to 
make  known  to  me  your  mistress,  nor  to  settle  my  account,  and  that  still  you 
keep  me  in  your  service,  why  here  I  am. 

FED.    And  since  when  is  it  you  have  been  so  officious,  so  exact? 

GIN.  My  lord  and  master,  God  touches  hearts.  I  ought  not  to  be  always 
accused.  As  I  have  many  faults  to  reproach  myself  with,  and  as  I  am  about  to 
quit  your  service,  I  wish  to  make  reparation  and  to  make  up  for  the  omis- 
sions I  have  made  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty.  I  will  neither  quit  you,  nor  lose 
sight  of  you  till  you  have  paid  my  wages  or  confided  to  me  the  object  of  your 
desires. 
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FED.  Do  you  think,  scoundrel,  that  I  don't  understand  you?  You  are  here 
on  tiptoe  to  discover  if,  in  my  grief,  some  indiscreet  word  escape  me,  and 
pick  it  up. 

GIN.  Why,  the  devil  must  have  told  you  so.  And  since  it  is  a  true  hell's 
torment  to  be  always  spying  and  listening  without  catching  the  least  thing  to 
say,  I  beseech  you,  master,  take  pity  on  your  servant,  relieve  him  from  the 
state  of  uncertainty,  if  it  were  only  to  spare  him  the  regret  of  having  formed 
a  rash  judgment;  for  if  I  were  to  imagine  your  lady  £as  to  whom  I  have  only 
conjecture  to  form]]  is  round  as  a  ball,  or  as  meagre  as  a  skeleton,  or  as  black 
as  charcoal,  or  as  red  as  the  fire,  or  old,  and  that's  saying  everything,  for  the 
greatest  fault  in  a  woman  is  to  be  a  living  ruin,  bearing  witness  to  the  power 
of  time — 

FED.    Truce  with  buffoonery.  Go  see  if  Don  Jerome  has  left  his  house. 

GIN.    *Tis  but  a  little  while  since  I  saw  him  enter  the  palace. 

FED.  Go  seek  him.  Tell  him  I  wait  for  him  in  the  Cathedral  Square  and 
that  I  beg  he  will  come  here  and  speak  to  me. 

GIN.    That's  an  evasion  to  send  me  from  you. 

FED.    Yes,  perhaps  it  is. 

GIN.    In  what  comedy  did  one  ever  see  a  valet  treated  thus  ?  [JEri*] 

FED.  Why  should  I  torment  myself?  Each  way  has  it  disagreeable;  but  I 
know  Don  Jerome.  He  is  haughty,  passionate;  I  shall  never  make  him  hear 
reason.  However,  the  lot  is  cast;  the  business  is  commenced.  Let  me  do  my 
duty,  and  let  fate  look  after  the  consequences.  [Enter  Don  Jerome,  Gonsalvo, 
and  Gines} 

JER.  If  I  had  known  where  you  were,  Don  Pedro,  I  would  have  saved  you 
the  trouble. 

FED.    I  wish  to  speak  with  you.  [To  Gines  and  Gonsalvo]  Retire. 

GON.  Gines,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?  What's  the  matter  between 
our  two  masters? 

GIN.    They  are  our  masters. 

GON.    Come,  you  shall  know  what  I  know  of  mine. 

GIN.    Ill  do  more:  I'll  let  you  know  what  I  don't  know  of  mine. 

JER.  How  I  am  obliged  by  your  kindness!  How  fortunate  I  was  in  open- 
ing my  heart  to  you!  Do  you  know  this  gallant? 

FEB.    As  I  do  myself. 

JER.    You  will  tell  me  his  name  then. 

FED.  There  are  first  two  things  to  observe.  [Aside]  If  my  moderation 
could  but  have  any  effect!  [Aloud]  First,  if  he  had  ever  foreseen  that  he 
should  be  your  rival,  he  would  never  have  so  engaged  himself  as  not  now  to 
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be  able  to  draw  back.  Secondly,  if  you  knew  his  name  even,  it  would  grieve 
you, 

JER.    Why? 

FED.  Because  he  is  your  friend;  and  since  he  is  admitted  and  preferred  by 
this  lady,  and  you  are  not,  you  ought  not  to  cause  him  a  pain  he  never  had 
an  intention  of  giving  you;  for  he  was  favored  before  you  were  known. 

JER.  As  to  his  disposition  to  renounce  his  designs  to  please  me,  had  he  pre- 
viously known  mine,  I  admire  his  delicacy;  but  as  to  my  giving  up  in  his 
favor  (be  he  who  he  may),  as  to  my  renouncing,  I  say,  a  pursuit  in  which  I 
am  so  heart  and  soul  engaged,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  think  of  it.  If  he  could 
not  foresee  the  pain  he  might  cause  me,  I  in  turn,  cannot  spare  him  that 
which  my  determination  may  give  him  now.  So,  my  dear  Don  Pedro,  as  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  find  him  out,  tell  me  at  once  his  name. 

PED.  It  is  one  who  so  far  humbles  himself,  as  to  beg  you  would  not  trouble 
the  smooth  heaven  of  his  love;  and  I,  throwing  myself  at  your  feet,  I  ask  that 
favor  as  your  near  relative,  as  your  dearest  friend.  Do  it  for  my  sake.  Be  gen- 
erous enough  to  desist  from  your  pursuit.  You  will  oblige  a  common  friend; 
I  shall  regard  the  kindness  as  a  favor  done  unto  myself. 

JER.  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  let  me  know,  whether  he  has  you  engaged  to 
look  after  his  interests,  or  you  are  occupied  with  mine. 

PED.  I  am  occupied  with  yours,  since  I  seek  to  spare  you  the  regret  of  hav- 
ing done  an  unjust  action.  See  you  not  that  the  intention  of  a  mediator  may 
be  to  serve  both  parties  and  avoid  an  unhappy  quarrel? 

JER.  If  such  be  your  intention,  Don  Pedro,  it  is  he  who  owes  you  kindness 
for  your  good  will.  It  is  he  who  fears  the  quarrel.  As  for  me,  I  fear  it  not,  and 
I  owe  you  on  that  account  no  obligation.  [Going] 

PED.    Listen. 

JER.    What  would  you? 

PED.  To  tell — [Aside]  should  I  fear  his  passion?  [Aloud] — what  I  have 
said  on  his  part,  although  I  have  employed  the  tone  of  entreaty  and  submis- 
sion, should  not  allow  you  to  think  he  is  deficient  in  valor. 

JER.    What  then? 

PED.  It  is  that  he  has  consulted  prudence  alone,  the  common  resource  of 
him  who  has  nothing  else  at  heart. 

JER.  By  my  faith,  when  a  man  is  not  in  such  a  case  ready,  sword  in  hand, 
and  seeks  a  mediator,  the  thing  is  clear. 

PED.  Would  you  wish  to  find  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  he  hesitates 
only  because  he  is  your  friend? 

JER.    Yes. 

PED,    Well!  Know  then— 
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JER.    Say  on. 

FED.    This  rival  is — 

JER.    Who? 

FED.    I. 

JER.    You! 

FED.  Yes,  I!  I  love  Violante.  It  is  I  who,  I  will  not  say  favored  by  her  (a 
gentleman  may  have  such  honor,  yet  should  not  boast  of  it).  It  is  I,  who,  if 
not  favored  by  her,  have  not  to  complain  of  her  neglect.  And  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  call  any  other  witness  to  witness  of  what  I  say,,  it  is  of  me  that  woman 
spoke  at  Violante's  house,  when  she  said  to  her  mistress  that  "soon  I  should 
be  restored  to  her  affection."  Now,  have  you  heard  me? 

JER.  Before  any  reflection — why,  when  I  confided  to  you  my  passion,  did 
you  not  tell  me  what  you  now  have  said?  I  ask  you  that. 

FED.    I  thought  thereby  to  have  in  my  power  to  oblige  you. 

JER.    How,  to  oblige  me? 

FED.  I  hoped  to  obtain  sufficient  empire  over  myself  to  give  place  to  you. 
I  found  the  effort  was  beyond  my  strength;  for  after,  'tis  difficult  to  conquer 
one's  self,  and  I  dare  not  promise,  lest  I  should  not  have  courage  to  execute. 
I  have  answered  to  the  reproach  for  not  having  spoken  openly  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  I  remember  our  conversation  was  interrupted,  by  I  know  not  what 
accident,  and  that  I  had  not  time  to  explain  myself  to  you  when  I  wished  it. 
Now,  'tis  for  you  to  judge  if,  being  your  rival,  this  disposition  on  my  part  to 
seek  a  roundabout  way,  a  mode  of  conciliation,  has  been,  could  have  been,  as 
you  have  termed  it,  a  shameful  submission,  a  base  humiliation  in  favor  of  a 
rival,  a  resource  which  none  employ  but  those  who  have  heart  for  no  other; 
finally,  if  this  has  been  a  want  of  courage  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
prudence — 

JER.  I  am  sorry  for  having  said  it,  but  I  never  retract;  therefore,  Don 
Pedro,  what  is  said,  is  said. 

FED.    And  what  have  you  said? 

JER.    If  we  were  in  a  less  public  place,  I  would  tell  you. 

FED.    Well!  Say  what  place  you  would  choose  to  tell  it  to  me  in. 

JER.    On  this  side  we  go  straight  to  the  Ebro — 

FED.    Go  on,  I  follow  you. 

JER.    We  can  go  together. 

FED.    Come  on  then.  [Enter  the  Admiral  of  Castile} 

AD.    Don  Pedro! 

FED.    My  lord! 

AD.    I  have  a  thousand  reproaches  to  make  you. 

FED.    To  me,  my  lord!  How  have  I  had  the  misfortune  to  deserve  them? 
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AD.    You  are  not  a  good  host.  I  never  see  you — since  yesterday — 

FED.  Your  reproach  is  a  new  favor.  I  receive  it  with  gratitude.  The  motive 
I  have  had — 

AD.  That's  enough  since  I  have  found  you.  Come  with  me.  Take  leave  of 
that  gentleman. 

FED.  [To  Don  Jerome,  aside}  You  perceive — should  I  decline,  it  might 
raise  suspicion. 

JER.    Very  well.  There  is  nothing  lost.  I  shall  wait  for  you. 

FED.    Where? 

JER.  Near  Belflor,  a  quarter  of  a  league  hence,  there  is  a  retired  spot 
where  I  shall  expect  you  and  where  no  one  will  trouble  us. 

FED.  As  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty,  I  will  be  with  you.  [Gonsalvo  and  Gines 
enter} 

JER.    Gonsalvo? 

GON.    Here,  sir. 

JER.  Bring  my  horse  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  [Aside}  Don  Pedro, 
to  use  such  duplicity  with  me!  At  first  reserved,  then  haughty,  because  he 
was  embarrassed  in  his  studied  explanations.  As  God  lives!  Ill  teach  him 
what  it  is  to  betray  my  confidence.  [Exit} 

FED.    My  lord,  I  am  at  your  command. 

GIN.    And  so  am  I. 

AD.    What,  Gines?  You  too?  I  have  not  seen  you  these  several  days. 

GIN.    I  have  a  great  many  affairs,  my  lord. 

AD.    What  affairs? 

GIN.    A  certain  account  to  settle,  a  certain  lady — 

FED.    My  lord,  hell  tell  you  a  thousand  follies.  [To  GinSs}  Peace,  fool. 

AD.    No,  no,  Don  Pedro;  you  know  he  amuses  me.  What  is  this  account? 

GIN.  I  dare  not  tell  you  too  much.  I  tremble  lest  my  master  should  have 
the  active  on  his  side,  and  my  back  have  the  passive  only,  and  that  not  in  its 
favor. 

FED.  My  lord,  do  not  let  this  impertinent  blockhead  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  how  I  can  pleasure  you. 

AD.  I  wish  to  ramble  over  this  city  whose  glorious  name  reminds  me  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  I  would  visit  the  temples,  the  public  buildings,  know  its 
chief  streets.  No  one  can  better  be  my  guide  than  you,  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious inhabitants,  or  procure  me  the  pleasure  of  admiring  those  beauties  of 
which  I  have  heard  so  much  mention. 

FED.  Doubtless,  my  lord,  Saragossa  is  worthy  of  your  curiosity.  [To 
GinSs}  Let  the  carriage  come  here. 
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AD.  We  can  do  better:  let  the  carriage  follow.  Otherwise  we  shall  be 
infinitely  the  loser.  We  shall  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  that  multitude  of 
handsome  women  who  are  at  the  balconies.  Let  us  admire  at  our  ease  these 
living  stars,  these  flower  gardens  suspended  in  the  air,  that  prodigious  variety 
of  colors  as  vivid  as  the  rainbows  of  a  light  shower  in  the  month  of  May. 

FED.  My  lord,  the  brightness  of  the  court  is  reflected  from  the  city.  All 
give  themselves  up  to  joy;  the  front  of  each  house  is  decorated,  and  the  ladies 
everywhere  crowd  the  windows. 

AD.    Come  along,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

FED.    It  seems  to  me,  my  lord,  that  your  mind  is  already  preoccupied. 

AD.  Preoccupied?  No;  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  feel  a  very  natural  desire  to 
find  out  a  female  whom  I  only  had  a  glimpse  of  for  an  instant,  for  the  first 
time  today. 

PED.  And  where  have  you  seen  this  fair  one?  If  you  will  give  me  some 
token,  I  could  perhaps  conduct  you  thereabouts. 

AD.  At  the  audience  of  the  Emperor,  where  she  came  to  petition  his 
Majesty,  on  some  affair  I  know  not  what. 

PED.  [Aside]  This  blow  too,  pitiless  fate!  Had  I  not  enough,  when  my 
existence  hangs  at  this  instant,  as  it  were,  but  by  a  thread? 

AD.    Might  you  by  accident  be  acquainted  with  her? 

PED.    I  can  hardly  tell  you,  my  lord,  I  was  not  paying  much  attention. 

GIN,  He  was  very  absent.  From  that  day  it  is  that  a  certain  vertigo  takes 
date  that  from  time  to  time  suspends  the  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  But 
I,  who  have  not  lost  my  senses,  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  this  lady.  Come, 
my  lord,  along  with  me.  She  lives  at  the  Coso.  She  will  certainly  be  at  the 
balcony  like  the  rest.  She's  handsome,  and  won't  be  vexed  at  being  looked  at. 

AD.    Thank  you,  Gines;  we  follow  you. 

PED.  My  lord,  do  you  credit  this  fool?  What  does  he  know,  the  booby,  of 
the  story  he  has  been  telling  you? 

GIN.  Oh!  I  know  well  enough;  and  if  not,  you  shall  see  that  111  bring 
you  straight  to  the  house  of  Donna  Violante  de  Urrea. 

AD.    That  is  in  truth  the  name  she  gave  herself. 

GIN.  I  have  not  told  stories  then;  it  is  I,  I  that  have  got  my  wits,  and  my 
master.  .  .  .  Come  along.  [Enter  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg} 

MAR.OFBR.    Ah,  my  lord  Admiral,  here  you  are! 

AD.    I  wanted  to  see  the  city. 

MAR.  OF  BR»    You  have  not  heard  the  great  news? 

AD.    No. 
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MAR.OFBR.  The  King  has  just  learned  that  the  city  of  Vallodolid  is 
divided  into  two  factions  which  are  on  the  point  of  corning  to  blows.  His 
Majesty  sets  off  instantly  for  that  place. 

AD.    In  that  case,  let  us  go  into  the  palace  again. 

MAR.  OF  BR.    I  shall  have  the  honor  to  accompany  you. 

AD.  Tis  I  who  shall  have  honor  in  that.  Adieu,  Don  Pedro;  and  you, 
Gines,  take  this  ring  for  your  good  wishes.  'Tis  a  keepsake.  [Admiral  and 
Marquis  exeunt} 

GIN*  And  for  life!  Lord,  what  a  big  one!  Master,  only  look  at  this 
diamond! 

PED.    Wretched,  rascally  scoundrel! ! ! 

GIN.    The  fit's  coming  on  again. 

PED.  And  thou  hadst  the  insolence  to  tell  the  name  of  a  lady,  to  point 
out  the  street  of  her  abode! 

GIN.  Well!  And  how  does  that  affect  you,  sir?  Another  gives  me  a 
diamond  as  big  as  a  fist,  and  you,  it's  a  thump  of  the  fist  you  give  me.  Is  it 
your  lady  that  I  spoke  of? 

PED.  Wretch!  [Aside]  I'm  in  a  passion — I'm  wrong.  I  am  just  going  to 
let  him  know  that  'tis  because  he  has  guessed — my  imprudence  won't  escape 
his  shrewdness.  [Aloud]  Gines,  my  boy,  excuse  me,  let  me  beg  you  to  make 
them  bring  my  horse  here. 

GIN.  In  Heaven's  name,  master,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  don't  let  be 
with  this  double-edged  weapon.  At  one  time  you  flay  me  without  pity,  at 
another  with  deceitful  kindness  you — 

PED.    Do  as  I  bid  you.  Tis  of  importance  to  me. 

GIN.    Yes,  and  to  me,  to  keep  out  of  your  reach.  [Exit] 

PED.  My  life  hangs  but  by  a  thread.  I  live  but — I  am  over  late — Don 
Jerome  is  waiting.  [Enter  Donna  Violante  and  Flora  veiled] 

FLOR.    My  lord,  Don  Pedro? 

PED.    Tome? 

FLOR.    Yes. 

PED.    Your  commands? 

FLOR.  A  lady  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you  knew  you  were  here.  There 
she  is. 

PED.    A  lady!  To  me!  I  wonder  at  that. 

Vio.    Wherefore? 

PED.  Because  I  am  born  rather  to  deserve  being  hated  than  sought  after 
by  the  ladies. 

Vio.    It  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  you  the  contrary. 

PED.    How? 
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Vio.  [Raising  her  veil]  Thus.  Judge,  Don  Pedro,  if  they  hate  you  or  run 
after  you. 

FED.  Violante!  Thus  disguised!  You  in  this  habit  so  little  befitting  your 
rank,  so  contrary  to  all  delicacy. 

Vio.  What!  And  have  not  you  yourself  trampled  on  all  delicacy,  and 
affronted  me  in  the  grossest  manner?  I  have  no  longer  any  such  consideration 
to  restrain  me. 

Pm    I? 

Vio.  Yes,  you.  After  your  menaces  yesterday,  I  feared  lest  you  should 
commit  some  mad  folly  and  have  come  disguised  thus  to  seek  you.  The  step, 
I  allow,  is  unpleasant,  but  yours,  Don  Pedro!  Yesterday  evening,  the  out- 
cries, the  noise  and  grief  had  distracted  me;  I  knew  not  what  measures  to 
take.  I  come  today  to  beg  that  you  will  listen  to  me.  In  better  spirits  at 
present,  perhaps  I  may  find  means  to  persuade  you.  The  ruinous  condition 
of  our  fortune,  Don  Pedro,  and  the  embarrassment  attendant  upon  a  birth 
which  has  need  of  being  accompanied  by  other  advantages,  oppose  our 
union.  Of  two  evils  let  us  choose  the  least;  let  us  declare  everything  to  our 
relatives,  with  frankness  and  in  the  customary  forms;  let  us  resolve  to  brave 
the  reproaches  of  wounded  vanity  and  set  down  to  the  account  of  love  the 
privations  for  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared.  Provided  that  I  live  with 
you,  the  most  humble  asylum  would  be  sufficient  for  my  happiness,  and  what 
signify  other  riches  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  secret  must  be  made  public, 
in  place  of  serving  as  a  pretext  for  duels  and  jealous  transports,  is  it  not 
better  that  it  should  be  known  in  a  manner  which  neither  compromises  our 
honor  nor  endangers  your  life?  Once  my  husband,  troublesome  gallantry 
has  no  longer  the  least  excuse;  my  honor  is  preserved  as  clear,  as  brilliant  as 
the  star  of  day.  Let  us  then  take  a  better  stand;  a  husband's  presence  has 
more  power  than  a  lover's  sword.  Thus,  my  dear  Don  Pedro,  my  only  good, 
hear  my  humble  prayer,  and  believe  me  innocent  of  that  which  has  given 
you  so  much  pain. 

PED.  The  means  are  good,  doubtless;  but  why  did  you  not  think  of  them 
sooner?  [Aside]  But  when  do  we  think  in  time  of  what  is  fittest  to  be  done? 

Vio.  What,  signor,  to  this  humble  entreaty,  to  a  proposition  so  just,  to  a 
love  so  delicate,  you  answer  but  by  sighs  or  rather  answer  nothing?  Sighs 
belong  but  to  rejected  lovers,  and  you  have  not  to  complain  of  my  affection. 

PED.  Violante,  Heaven  is  my  witness.  [Aside]  What  shall  I  say  to  her?  I 
am  lost;  the  remedy  comes  too  late.  [Aloud]  That  I  am  affected  deeply  by 
thy  love,  that  I  admire  thy  judgments,  that  thy  counsels  are  dear  to  me!  To 
such  a  degree  that — [Enter  Gines] 

GIN.    Signor,  the  horse  is  ready. 
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FED.  But— adieu!  I  have  not  the  power  to  tell  thee.  Adieu  once  more!  A 
thousand  times,  adieu! 

Vio.    Can  you  be  offended  that  I  come  to  seek  you? 

FED.    No.  This  touch  of  affection  is  graven  on  my  heart. 

Vio.    Do  the  means  I  have  proposed  displease  you? 

PED.    On  the  contrary,  'tis  worthy  of  your  understanding. 

Vio.    Are  you  satisfied  with  my  explanations? 

PED.    Yes,  quite  satisfied. 

Vio.    Well!  Why  leave  me  then  with  no  answer? 

PED.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you. 

Vio.  Ah!  Do  not  let  me  imagine,  by  this  mysterious  reserve,  by  this 
refusal  to  speak,  to  agree  to  my  proposal,  that  your  love  is  but  a  feint;  that 
you,  that  you  seized  the  pretext  of  a  reproach  to  make  me,  that  you  might 
return  to  the  former  ties  which  attached  you  to  your  cousin. 

PED.  I  engage  to  answer  all  as  soon  as  I  return,  if  ever  your  eyes  behold  me 
alive. 

Vio.    Is  it  kind  to  quit  me  thus? 

PED.  An  imperious  duty  renders  me  unkind  and  will  not  suffer  me  to 
console  you.  Law  of  honor,  tyrannic  power,  cursed  be  thy  author!  Thou 
compellest  me  to  shun  the  caresses  of  love  and  fly  to  meet  the  embrace  of 
death.  [Exit] 

Vio.    Flora,  where  am  I?  What  has  happened  to  me? 

FLOR.  See  what  one  gains  by  making  them  advances?  They're  all  the 
same,  the  fire  of  Heaven  devour  them, 

Vio.  A  woman  like  me!  What  an  abyss  of  confusion,  grief,  distracting 
uncertainty!  A  woman  like  me,  I  say,  and  I  cannot  cease  to  say  it,  aban- 
doned in  the  midst  of  the  street,  without  his  deigning  to  reply  to  her!  What 
shame!  Without  having  the  slightest  regard!  What  torment!  He  had  not 
even  the  courtesy  to  offer  to  accompany  me!  But  why  yield  me  to  despair? 
Why  afflict  myself?  I  shall  know  how  to — alas!  Wretched  girl,  what  dost 
thou  know?  How  to  forget  him?  Ah!  Can  I  forget  him  now,  I,  who  from  the 
first  day  have  never  been  able  to  banish  him  from  my  thoughts!  [&*V] 

GIN.  Here  at  last  is  the  fair  unknown.  Since  the  opportunity  is  so  favor- 
able, this  time  I  will  know  who  she  is.  I  must  follow  her. 

FLOR.    Where  are  you  going  that  way,  my  gentleman? 

GIN.    Madam,  I  am  going  my  ways,  madam. 

FLOR.  I  would  have  you  turn  on  that  side,  unless  you  wish  to  find  some- 
body that  will  make  you  repent  the  other. 

GIN.  I  should  be  very  sorry  anyone  should  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
put  me  to  pain. 
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FLOR.    Do  you  wish  to  be  unmercifully  beaten? 

GIN.    No,  thank  you,  my  master  never  does  anything  else.  Good-bye! 

FLOR.    Adieu.  [Exit] 

GIN.  Sun,  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to  whom  the 
unfortunate  address  their  solitary  imprecations,  when  shall  I  get  out  of  this 
labyrinth?  [Exit] 

SCENE  2:  Forest.  Brito  concealed  in  the  underwood,  nothing  seen  but  his  head. 

BRIT.  Ever  since  the  dawn  of  day,  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Giletta  keeps 
me  here  in  the  open  air  like  clothes  on  a  hedge  left  out  to  dry.  I  shall  be  ill.  I 
am  dying  with  cold  and  hunger  and  thirst.  Oh,  but  a  lad  that  hides  himself 
waiting  for  his  sweetheart  makes  melancholy  calculation!  I  think  I  hear  a 
noise.  Should  it  be  Giletta?  No,  faith!  Unless  by  a  sudden  transmogrification 
she  has  not  taken  the  features  of  a  man,  'tis  a  cavalier  that's  coming  into  the 
wood.  What  is  he  seeking?  Me,  perhaps!  I  tremble  only  to  think  of  it.  Let 
me  conceal  myself  all  I  can.  [Enter  Don  Jerome] 

JER.  Don  Pedro  stays  long.  But  perhaps  'tis  my  impatience  which  makes 
me  think  so.  Anger  finds  hours  long;  and  here  is  the  proof:  he  comes  full 
gallop.  His  steed  is  swifter  almost  than  my  thoughts.  'Tis  clear,  the  delay  does 
not  proceed  from  him;  'tis  my  uneasiness  which  would  not  give  him  time  to 
arrive.  I  will  make  him  a  sign  with  my  handkerchief.  [Don  Pedro  utters  an 
exclamation  behind  the  scene] 

JER.  Oh,  Heavens!  His  horse  has  fallen  down;  let  me  fly  to  his  assistance. 
[Exit  and  re-enter  with  Don  Pedro  f  who  can  with  difficulty  support  himself] 

PEI>.  I  could  wish  almost  this  act  of  generosity  on  your  side  were  not  use- 
less and  superfluous,  had  it  even  cost  me  dearer. 

JER.    What  do  you  mean? 

PED.  That  my  fall  is  nothing.  The  merit  of  your  action  is  lost,  as  I  have 
no  need  of  your  assistance. 

JER.  Yet,  if  you  feel  the  slightest  pain  in  the  world  from  your  fall,  as  I 
have  waited  here  in  this  forest,  given  up  to  my  thoughts,  till  you  had  finished 
your  business,  I  can  as  well  wait  till  your  strength  be  perfectly  re-established. 

PED.  It  is  re-established.  Though  my  arm  has  suffered,  that  forms  no 
motive  for  my  accepting  the  delay  you  offer  me.  Besides,  he  who,  knowing 
that  I  was  his  competitor,  could  believe,  after  repeating,  "what  was  said,  was 
said,"  that  my  courtesy  was  only  an  excuse  for  my  fears,  may  think  now  that 
the  pain  of  my  arm  is  but  a  pretense.  While  I  can  hold  a  sword,  I  fear  no 
danger,  and  I  feel  no  pain. 

JER.    I  in  no  way  doubt  your  valor. 
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BRIT.  [Showing  his  head  from  the  bushes}  What  good  souls!  To  come 
here  to  cut  one  another's  throats!  Why,  this  here  is  the  cousin  of  Madame 
Seraphina,  my  mistress. 

JER.    Now  fair  honor!  [They  fight] 

FED.    Unsullied  reputation! 

BRIT.  What's  this  to  me?  Let  me  hold  my  tongue.  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
know  I'm  here  till  Giletta  comes. 

FED.  [Lets  fall  his  sword]    What  agony!  Heavens!  How  unfortunate! 

JER.    You  have  let  fall  your  sword. 

FED.  My  arm  is  swelled  and  I  suffer  dreadful  pain.  My  sword  has  escaped 
me.  There  remains  no  longer  anything  but  courage  and—  [Carries  his  left 
hand  to  his  dagger] 

JER.  Be  of  good  cheer!  You  have  time  to  regain  it.  Take  it  again,  and  let 
us  continue — 

FED.    To  what  wretch  could  this  misfortune  happen  but  to  me? 

BRIT.  [In  the  bushes]  What  nonsense,  to  let  a  disarmed  man  take  his 
sword  again!  Would  it  not  be  better  to  fall  on  him  at  once? 

JER.  Don  Pedro,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Resume  your  sword,  if  not 
to  continue  the  combat,  your  strength  failing  you,  let  it  be  to  return  home; 
and  when  you  shall  be  re-established,  we  will  conclude  our  quarreL 

FED.  I  am  doubly  confounded  by  your  greatness  of  soul  and  by  the  fatal- 
ity which  pursues  me.  Don  Jerome,  I  am  twice  conquered.  In  this  complica- 
tion of  extraordinary  accidents  I  know  not  what  part  I  ought  to  take.  If  I 
resume  my  sword,  it  can  only  be  to  replace  it  in  the  scabbard.  Can  I  draw  it 
against  him  who  has  just  returned  it  to  me?  Doubtless,  no!  Well,  let  me 
acquit  myself  by  another  sacrifice. 

JER.    What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

FED.  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet.  Give  me  death.  Let  them  say  that  I  have 
fallen  in  the  fight,  and  not  that  I  have  been  disarmed. 

JER.  So!  When  'tis  you  who  have  been  overcome,  you  would  have  the 
shame  to  fall  on  me!  How  could  I  be  vile  enough  to  assassinate  him  who 
begs  his  death  of  me? 

FED.  Honor  is  beyond  life.  It  is  more  generous  to  kill  me  than  to  leave  me 
a  life  I  must  blush  thus  to  receive.  You  will  render  me  a  greater  service  to 
deliver  me  from  it.  To  die  is  but  a  common  misfortune;  to  live  dishonored,  is 
a  shameful  punishment. 

BRIT.  [In  the  bushes]    What  silly  compliments  to  get  himself  killed! 

JER.  When  we  are  faithful  to  the  sentiments  of  honor,  we  always  aspire 
to  what  is  most  generous.  I  do  not  wish  you  should  lose  more  than  I  give 
you;  take  your  sword,  Don  Pedro;  but  as  the  delicacy  of  a  man  like  you 
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ought  to  be  fully  assured,  I  declare  to  you  that  what  has  passed  between  us 
shall  go  no  farther.  The  secret  shall  never  escape  my  lips;  I  here  promise 
you:  I  pledge  you  my  hand  and  word.  There.  [Presents  his  hand} 

PED.  I  owe  you  life  and  honor.  Dispose  of  me,  your  rights  are  absolute.  I 
am  your  slave. 

JER.  That,  Don  Pedro,  you  were  never  born  to  be.  I  do  not  require  so 
much  gratitude. 

PED.    What  then  can  I  do  for  you? 

JER.  I  ask  you  nothing.  I  do  not  sell  my  services.  Do  nothing  but  what 
you  think  worthy  of  you;  but  remember  that  in  all  cases  I  adore  Violante, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  renounce  her.  [I&wV] 

PED.  Unfortunate  that  I  am,  has  anyone  ever  witnessed  such  a  contradic- 
tion? He  gives  me  life  and  tears  it  from  me  at  the  same  time!  After  a  con- 
duct so  noble  as  that  which  he  has  held,  after  the  promise  which  he  has 
made  me,  it  would  be  ungrateful,  base  in  me  to  dispute  with  him  the  object 
of  his  love.  My  honor  descends  on  his  discretion;  but  to  abandon  Violante  (I 
speak  not  of  the  difficulty  of  putting  her  out  of  my  thoughts),  to  abandon 
her,  when  she  comes  humbly  faithful,  suppliant  to  throw  herself,  I  may  say, 
into  my  arms!  'Twould  be  an  infamy!  There  is  but  one,  one  only  remedy: 
'tis  to  seek  a  pretext  to  absent  myself,  to  answer  everything  by  absences. 
Violante  can  have  but  doubts;  she  will  not  have  the  grief  to  have  been 
positively  forsaken  or  despised.  Don  Jerome  will  be  entirely  delivered  from 
my  rivalry,  and  I  shall  not  have  to  accuse  myself  of  ingratitude  towards  one 
or  the  other.  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  an  excuse  for  the  absence;  but  to  give 
it  all  the  appearance  of  necessity,  I  will  go  see  her  at  her  own  house.  I  can 
get  through  the  secret  passage  from  my  house  to  hers;  'tis  but  to  give  the 
appointed  signal. 

CONFUSED  VOICES.  [At  the  bacJ^  of  the  stage}  The  other  side!  The  other 
side!  At  the  back  of  the  hillock! 

PED.  They  are  beating  the  bushes,  they  are  hunting  in  the  forest.  There 
is  nothing  wanting  but  to  be  recognized  here.  Come,  my  cares  and  pains, 
dispute  between  you  the  power  of  my  soul.  The  pangs  of  absence  are  about 
to  unite  themselves  to  those  of  jealousy!  And  how  to  fulfill  duties  so  opposite 
to  one  another?  [Exit] 

VOICES.    To  the  valley!  To  the  plain!  To  the  forest! 

BRIT.  'Tis  well  there  is  somebody  coming.  I  won't  stir  from  here  till 
Giletta  comes  to  find  me. 

VOICES.  The  boar  is  wounded.  He  makes  to  the  foot  of  the  ravine.  [Enter 
Donna  Seraphina,  couteau  de  chasse  in  her  hand;  Giletta,  with  a  boar  spear; 
a  servant} 
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SER.  I  wish  to  give  him  the  last  blow  myself.  I  see  the  tracks  of  blood. 
The  dogs  point  the  way.  Let  us  penetrate  into  the  copse. 

GIL.    I  am  at  your  side.  My  spear  may  serve  in  case  of  need. 

SER.    See!  The  branches  stir.  I  see  something  among  the  brambles. 

GIL.  The  boar  is  here  without  doubt.  He's  expiring,  perhaps,  or  else 
stopping  to  gather  strength. 

SER.    Come,  why  hesitate?  Let  us  attack!  Let  him  die! 

GIL.  Stay,  stay  a  little.  'Tis  a  strange  animal,  but  not  a  wild  boar.  [Brito 
comes  out  from  the  brambles] 

SER.    What  have  you  been  doing  there,  Brito? 

BRIT.  I  have  seen  such  extraordinary  things,  as  you  will  be  astonished  to 
hear. 

GIL.  He's  such  a  coward  that  he  hid  himself,  that  he  might  not  come  to 
the  chase. 

BRIT.  You  wicked  woman!  I  came  this  morning  to  cut  wood.  [Aside] 
Who  could  put  it  on  their  shoulders!  [Aloud]  I  was  obliged  to  hide  myself. 
I  was  afraid  if  they  happened  to  see  me,  they  might  kill  me. 

SER.    Who? 

BRIT.    Only  hear  what  has  happened. 

SER.    I  wish  to,  for  I  no  longer  hear  the  dogs.  They  have  lost  the  scent. 

BRIT.  Your  cousin,  Don  Pedro,  and  another  came  here  to  kill  each  other 
very  politely.  After  having  each  distributed  to  the  other  several  hard  blows 
with  the  sword  with  infinite  delicacy,  with  a  courtesy  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  Cid,  at  last,  as  I  tell  you,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  most 
enraged,  behold  you — 

SER.    What? 

BRIT.    Don  Pedro's  sword  fell  out  of  his  hand. 

SER.    And  Don  Jerome  killed  him? 

BRIT.  A  little  patience.  "Signor,  resume  your  sword."  "No,  'tis  you  who 
ought  to  take  it."  And  then  there  was  so  many  compliments,  each  insisting 
on  his  side,  till  one  picks  up  the  sword  and  restored  it  to  the  other,  who 
answered,  "I  receive  from  you  honor  and  life."  And  then  they  each  went 
away  different  ways,  as  is  the  case  when  all  such  affairs  are  finished,  the  con- 
queror making  a  great  bragging,  and  the  conquered  doing  the  same. 

SER.    But  tell  me,  did  you  hear  the  motive  of  the  dispute? 

BRIT.  Why,  something— -some  words  here — and  some  words  there — it  was 
for  I  don't  <know>  what  lady,  Violante;  for  he  said,  as  he  presented  him 
his  sword,  "Remember,  'tis  understood  that  I  adore  Violante,  and  that  I  won't 
renounce  her."  And  the  other  replied,  "I  abandon  Violante,  who  came  to 
supplicate  me,  to  weep,  to  throw  herself  in  my  arms!  TTis  an  infamy!" 
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SER.  What  have  I  heard?  Heavens!  'Tis  Violante  (Oh,  cruel  friend!), 
who  is  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro's  refusal!  'Twas  to  betray  me  with  such 
perfidy  that  she  received  me  at  her  house  when  I  went  to  the  city,  and  whom, 
on  my  side,  I  treated  with  so  much  friendship  when  she  comes  to  my  castle 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Oh,  furies!  Under  the  semblance  of  the 
most  sincere  attachment,  to  assassinate  one's  friend!  She  has  not  even  the 
pretext  of  being  ignorant  of  what  she  was  doing,  for  a  thousand  times  have 
we  spoken  together  of  the  union  that  our  parents  and  friends  had  judged 
so  suitable  to  Don  Pedro  and  to  me.  It  was  not  enough  then,  that  Don  Pedro 
should  be  disdainful  and  ungrateful  towards  me,  but  Violante  must  superadd 
on  her  part  this  treachery!  If  I  was  indignant  at  his  conduct,  when  he 
rejected  because  it  was  his  pleasure,  what  must  I  feel  now  that  he  quits  me 
for  another?  Ah,  what  said  I?  Let  me  rather  bless  the  chance  which  arms  me 
with  the  means  to  avenge  myself  on  both.  As  God  lives!  Perfidious  cousin, 
false  and  ungrateful  friend,  but  ye  shall  dearly  pay  me.  He  shall  lose,  on 
his  side,  honor;  and  she,  her  dearest  hopes.  Quick,  Fabius,  let  them  bring  up 
the  carriage.  [Goes  off  with  servant] 

BRIT.  And  now,  you  wicked  hussy,  you  shall  see  what  it  is  to  leave  a 
man  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  covered  up  with  leaves  like  a  pitcher  of 
water  to  cool  in  the  air. 

GIL.  Better  worth  to  compare  yourself  to  a  leathern  bottle  which  is  full 
of  wine,  and  not  to  a  pitcher  only  fit  for  water. 

BRIT.    I  swear  by — 

GIL.    Ah!  Don't  kill  me.  I  had  so  many  things  to  do. 

BRIT.    What  were  they? 

GIL.    Why,  I  had  a  goose  to  pluck. 

BRIT.  Go  along,  Giletta.  I  forgive  you.  The  excuse  is  admirable  and 
leaves  me  nothing  to  say.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  3:  An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Donna  Violante.  Enter  Donna  Vio- 
lante and  Flora} 

FLOR.  Madam,  they  say  tears  are  soothing;  but  then  they  come  from  the 
heart.  To  weep  so  much  must  weaken  it. 

Vio.  Let  me  weep,  Flora.  In  affliction  our  weakness  has  no  other  resource; 
'tis  our  only  vengeance. 

FLOR.  I  do  not  say  your  grief  may  not  be  just.  Yes,  not  to  deign  even  to 
answer  you,  to  leave  you  in  the  midst  of  the  street  and  turn  his  back  on  you, 
'tis  shameful;  but  still  reason  ought  to  weigh  above  all. 

Vio.    And  you  never  say  a  word  of  the  cruellest  of  my  pangs? 
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FLOR.    I  do  not  know — 

Vio.    'Tis  on  account  of  Seraphina — 

FLOR.  Madam,  that  is  but  an  imaginary  fear,  for  he  has  told  you  himself 
that  he  will  return  and  will  answer  everything.  One  should  not  always  think 
the  worst;  we  are  ignorant  of  his  motives.  Perhaps  his  explanation  may  fill 
you  with  joy.  Be  calm;  depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  here  tonight. 

Vio.  Ah,  Flora!  I  shall  not  be  so  happy!  Had  he  intended  to  explain  him- 
self, must  he  not  have  seen  the  state  in  which  I  was?  He  would  not  have 
waited  till  this  evening  to  see  me.  The  entrance  of  this  apartment  is  equally 
open  to  him  day  and  night. 

FLOR.    Hush!  Listen! 

Vio.    What? 

FLOR.  Good  news,  madam,  'tis  the  signal.  The  explanation  arrives  just  in 
time  to  dissipate  your  grief.  'Tis  he!  Now  I  hope  your  tears  will  cease.  All 
your  wishes  will  be  satisfied. 

Vio.  Go  place  yourself  near  the  door,  I  will  take  on  me  to  remove  the 
picture.  [She  draws  the  -picture,  and  Don  Pedro  appears] 

FED.  Sweet  Violante,  do  not  complain;  do  not  doubt  my  faith  nor  my 
lender  attachment  to  you.  Listen  to  me  first. 

Vio.    Ungrateful,  mad,  imprudent  man! 

FED.  Listen.  [Aside]  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  her.  To  tell  her  a  false- 
hood for  the  first  time!  [Aloud}  A  dreadful  affliction  rends  my  heart.  You 
will  not  be  insensible  to  it;  you  will  excuse  me.  You  know  my  uncle,  Don 
Alphonso  of  Barcelona.  A  courier  who  has  just  arrived,  they  say,  has  related 
at  the  inn,  that  he  has  been  assassinated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  I 
ran  after  this  courier  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  truth.  This  is  the 
reason  for  which  I  left  you,  when  they  brought  me  my  horse.  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  get  there  and  to  learn  from  him — 

VOICES.    Stop!  Stop!  [Enter  Flora] 

Vio.    What  noise  is  this  ? 

FLOR.  One,  madam,  we  are  accustomed  to!  'Tis  Donna  Seraphina  who 
according  to  custom  has  just  stopped  at  the  door. 

FED.    I  must  then  retire.  [Going] 

Vio.  Yes,  from  this  room,  but  not  from  the  house.  For  you  shall  not  go 
till  I  have  heard  what  you  have  to  say  to  me. 

PEI>.  Well.  But  as  Seraphina  has  no  doubt  of  you  and  is  pleased  to  trust 
you  with  her  confidence,  speak  to  her  of  me;  you  will  find  that  as  you 
imagine  that  you  have  two  causes  of  complaint,  you  will  be  doubly  satisfied. 

Vio.  Without  doubt.  I  will  speak  to  her;  and  I  shall  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  you  may  hear.  [Exit  Don  Pedro.  Enter  Donna  Seraphina] 
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SER.  [Speatyng  as  she  enters}  Let  the  carriage  wait.  I  shall  be  down  in  an 
instant. 

Vio.  How,  my  dear  friend,  so  short  a  time  to  stay?  You  begin  by  giving 
me  bad  news.  Disagreeable  things  are  always  the  first  which  announce 
themselves  at  my  house. 

SER.  Ah,  Violante,  my  dear  friend!  Tis  a  dreadful  affliction  which  brings 
me  here,  an  affliction  of  which  I  shall  die.  I  am  come  to  implore  your  aid,  to 
trust  to  you  my  life,  my  honor,  my  soul. 

Vio.  You  need  not  say  so  much.  You  know  you  may  confide  in  me  with 
safety.  Calm  yourself,  my  dear.  Take  breath  a  moment,  and  let  me  know 
what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  do. 

SER.    I  wish  only — 

Vio.    Speak. 

SER.  That  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  speak  two  words  to 
my  cousin,  Don  Pedro,  here.  [Aside]  Shall  I  be  able  to  conceal  my  agitation? 
[Aloud]  It  would  be  better  that  I  should  speak  to  him  in  your  presence;  for 
you  must  know  that  the  old  dotards  among  my  relations  have  begun  again 
to  plague  me  on  account  of  him.  At  first  I  listened  to  the  proposition  with 
pleasure;  but  as  he  hesitated  to  give  his  consent,  I  won't  hear  tell  of  it.  I 
abhor  him  to  that  degree  that,  were  he  a  sovereign  prince,  I  would  not  marry 
with  him.  What  said  I,  marry  him?  To  speak  of  it,  aye,  to  think  of  it,  is 
injurious  to  me. 

Vio.    That's  an  affair  easily  managed.  [Aside]  Heaven  bless  you! 

SER.  [Aside]  How  she's  rejoiced!  [Aloud]  And  as  I  am  not  so  far  mis- 
tress of  my  actions  but  that  I  must  pay  some  respect  to  white  hairs,  faithful 
to  my  resolution,  yet  not  wishing  to  offend  my  family,  that  which  I  cannot 
say  to  my  old  relations,  I  have  formed  the  design  of  saying  to  himself.  Since 
he  has  already  acted  so  disdainfully,  I  wish  to  beg  him  to  continue  it;  and 
thus  I  shall  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  Your  friendship  then  will 
suffer  me  to  send  for  him  here?  I  have  no  other  house  in  town  at  my  disposal 
for  this  interview. 

Vio.  Make  no  difficulty  with  me,  my  dear;  you  shall  see  him  here.  Why, 
this  is  a  trifle. 

SER.    One  thing  more. 

Vio.    Speak  it. 

SER.  As  I  have  no  one  with  me,  let  me  beg  of  you,  to  let  me  have  some 
one  to  go  in  search  of  him  for  me.  I  suppose,  distant  as  he  has  shown  himself, 
he  will  have  politeness  in  the  room  of  love.  Let  them  say  'tis  I  who  wish  to 
speak  to  him. 

Vio.    Whom  shall  I  send?  Flora! 
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FLOR.    Did  you  speak  to  me,  madam? 
Vio.    Do  you  know  him? 

FLOR.  So  well  that  no  one  in  the  house  could  sooner  or  more  easily  dis- 
cover where  he  is. 

Vio.    And  where  did  you  get  these  directions,  pray? 
FLOR.    Madam,  before  I  came  to  you,  I  lived  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  city,  who  saw  him  every  day  in  a  society  close  by  this  house. 

Vio.  Well,  since  it's  so,  go,  tell  him  that  Seraphina  wishes  to  speak  to 
him  at  my  house,  do  you  understand? 

FLOR.  Yes,  very  well,  madam.  [Aside]  He  will  follow  me  through  the 
gallery,  and  111  conduct  him  round  by  this  door,  as  if  he  had  come  from  the 
street.  [To  Don  Pedro  at  the  bac^  of  the  stage  where  he  is  concealed}  Come, 
follow  me.  [Exit  with  Don  Pedro] 

Vio.  [Aside]  Very  well!  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  tell  him 
to  his  face  she  abhors  him.  I  shall  be  revenged,  Don  Pedro. 

SER.  [Aside]  How  happy  she  is  now!  Ah!  She  forgets  that  pleasure's  day 
is  often  sorrow's  eve. 

Vio.  So,  my  dear  Seraphina,  the  vexation  which  the  indifference  of  your 
cousin  caused  you  is  converted  into  determined  hatred? 

SER.  [Aside]    How  she  loves  to  hear  me  repeat  it,  and  111  not  balk  her. 
[Aloud]  Yes,  my  dear.  What  woman  scorned  would  not  do  as  much? 
Vio.    He  is  blind  to  be  insensible  to  your  charms. 
SER.    Ah!  Your  heart  is  too  good.  I  knew  I  might  rely  on  you. 
Vio.    Most  assuredly  you  may;  I  deserve  all  your  confidence.  [Don  Pedro 
and  Flora  enter] 

FLOR.  Was  I  not  right,  madam?  Here  is  my  lord,  Don  Pedro. 
PED.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  ladies.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  owe  the  happiness 
of  being  called  here.  Is  it  to  charming  Violante  I  am  indebted  for  the  permis- 
sion? Or  is  it  you,  fair  Seraphina,  who  have  furnished  the  motive?  However, 
since  both  one  and  the  other  have  claims  upon  my  soul,  my  life,  in  what  can 
I  employ  them? 

SER.  My  lord,  Don  Pedro,  let  us  lay  aside  compliments  and  come  to  the 
fact  which  interests  us  both.  You  think  probably  that  under  favor  of  a  friend- 
ship which  I  abuse,  perhaps,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  for  you  here, 
to  complain  of  the  indifference  with  which  you  have  regarded  your  conquest 
and  your  having  scorned  in  my  person  the  blood,  the  rank,  the  advantage  of 
our  family.  No,  signor,  I  have  not  the  silly  pretension  to  constitute  myself  the 
judge  of  your  conduct;  I  ask  not  of  the  stars  an  account  of  their  secret  influ- 
ences. You  shall  see  that  I  have  other  thoughts;  far  from  addressing  my  re- 
proaches, 'tis  my  thanks  I  give  you.  But  since  you  have  had  the  glory  to 
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refuse  me,  let  me  profess  that  of  bearing  the  injury  generously.  You  have 
taken  the  first  step,  you  commenced  the  breach.  Continue  it,  and  spare  me 
the  regret  of  being  compelled  to  the  same  in  my  turn.  It  is  too  painful  for  a 
woman  who  respects  herself  to  cause  vexation  to  succeed  sentiments  of 
another  nature.  Do  not  imagine  this  is  a  resolution  lightly  conceived.  Listen 
to  my  motives :  This  very  day  I  was  spoken  to  about  you.  Our  relatives  wish- 
ful of  preserving  the  estates  of  the  family  in  the  right  line,  ever  fear  lest  they 
should  pass  through  you  or  me  to  some  minor  branch,  and  the  arms  of 
Torellas  be  confounded  with  those  of  a  stranger.  But  it  is  not  I  who  have 
refused  to  confirm  their  hopes  by  our  marriage.  'Tis  to  you  then,  they  will 
naturally  address  themselves,  to  you  who  first  testified  the  repugnance  for 
this  reconcilement  of  family  claims;  so  I  have  thought  that  their  present 
applications  may  have  been  induced  on  your  part.  Has  it  chanced  to  be  the 
case  that  you  have  turned  your  steps  back,  on  account  of  the  rigor  of  a  certain 
lady  for  whom  you  drew  your  sword  today?  This  perhaps  is  a  rash  judgment, 
and  in  this  case  the  misfortune  is  not  great;  but  if  I  have  guessed  aright,  it  is 
fit  you  should  know  that  I  am  not  made  to  serve  your  love's  last  shift.  Since 
the  dangers  to  which  she  exposes  you,  whose  name  I  leave  to  others  the  care 
of  publishing,  have  made  you  come  to  yourself  again  and  change  your 
intentions  respecting  me,  'tis  a  stronger  reason  on  my  side  why  I  should  pay 
no  respect  to  them;  so  I  repeat,  and  will  never  cease  to  repeat,  Don  Pedro,  I 
beg  you  will  keep  your  character  and  refuse  having  anything  to  do  with  me. 
I  am  perfectly  consoled  for  your  contempt,  and  you  can  stand  in  need  of  no 
consolation,  you,  who  commenced  by  being  insensible  for  my  kindness.  If  the 
question  should  again  be  brought  on  the  carpet,  and  I  find  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  stating  in  my  turn  why  I  will  not  hear  mention  of  such  a  thing, 
no  matter  what  persuasion  or  violence  they  may  employ,  here  is  my  answer: 
I  will  never  give  my  hand  to  a  man  who  in  an  affair  of  honor,  could  not 
keep  his  sword;  I  will  never  associate  my  existence  with  that  of  a  man  who 
owes  his  life  to  the  mere  pity  of  his  adversary.  [Exit] 

PED.    Hear! 

Vio.    Wait! 

PED.    Ah!  Wretch  that  I  am! 

Vio.    And  that  I  am! 

PED.    What  deadly  coldness! 

Vio.    What  shuddering  has  seized  me! 

PED.    What  sudden  terror!  Cruel  fate! 

Vio.    A  fatal  destiny. 

PED.    My  heart  has  ceased  to  beat. 

Vio.    The  words  expire  on  my  lips. 
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FED.    Disloyal  knight!  Was  it  thus  shamelessly  to  falsify  it,  thou  hast  given 
me  thy  word? 

Vio.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  in  the  crucible  of  our  rage  that  generosity 
is  refined.  Don  Pedro,  if  the  matter  which  now  presses  on  your  mind  had 
not  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  thinking,  you  might  think  perhaps  that  I 
should  give  ftiyself  up  to  grief  and  overwhelm  you  with  reproaches  for 
having  betrayed  our  secret,  compromised  my  honor,  and  trampled  under 
foot  all  consideration  for  me.  But  think  otherwise.  My  affection  gets  the 
better  of  my  anger.  I  think  no  longer  of  the  injury  done  me;  I  complain 
neither  o£  your  passion  nor  your  fatal  imprudence;  I  admit  the  cause  of 
jealousy.  Would  you  aught  more?  I  agree  to  look  upon  a  folly  as  a  proof  of 
love.  Let  us  have  but  one  only  thought;  let  us  forget  what  regards  me  and 
think  now  only  of  you.  Some  fatal  accident  (I  judge  so  from  what  that  cruel 
woman  has  just  spoken),  a  fatal  accident,  I  say,  has  deceived  your  valor. 
Your  reputation  is  at  stake.  Tis  sufficient  that  your  perfidious  adversary,  in- 
solently boasts  of  having  given  you  life  and  honor,  and  that  a  woman  pub- 
lishes it  openly.  In  affairs  so  delicate  a  single  witness  suffices;  and  although 
you  may  except  against  the  testimony  of  an  avowed  enemy,  still,  the  public 
made  acquainted  with  the  tale,  nothing  can  prevent  scandal  which  gathers  as 
it  flies  like  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence.  You  know  your  duty,  Don  Pedro. 
Here  is  mine.  All  I  can  do,  all  that  I  profess  belongs  to  you.  Dispose  of  it. 
Do  not  render  yourself  unhappy  on  my  account.  I  shall  hide  my  tears  in  the 
cloister's  gloom,  with  no  other  hope  but  that  of  being  always  faithful  to  you. 
Your  honor,  no  matter  at  what  price,  must  above  all  be  saved.  I  love  you, 
Don  Pedro,  I  adore  you,  idolize  you.  But  love,  adore,  and  idolize  your  honor 
still  more!  Adieu,  till  I  see  you  revenged,  or  adieu  forever!  [Exit] 

PED.  Stay!  Hear  me!  She  has  shut  the  door  after  her.  Alas!  I  had  not 
time  to  tell  her,  her  counsel  should  be  followed  to  the  tittle.  Oh!  Doubly,  she 
shall  not  see  me  till  after  I  am  avenged,  or  she  shall  never  see  me  more. 

THE  THIRD  DAY 

SCENE  i :  Before  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  entrance  of  the  public  wal\ 
of  Saragossa.  Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Gines,  the  latter  from  the  gate,  the  other 
from  the  promenade. 

GIN.    It  was  high  time  I  should  find  you. 

FED.  You  are  come  in  fine  time,  if  you  think  I  have  any  to  hearken  to 
your  foolery. 
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GIN.  What  are  you  going  to  ill  use  me  again  at  first,  to  be  sorry  for  it 
directly  afterwards?  Signor,  let  us  reason  amicably.  What  a  thing,  to  leave 
the  city  with  that  woebegone  melancholy  air,  at  the  moment  when  all  the 
nobility  and  the  people,  attracted  by  the  news  of  the  King's  departure,  are 
crowding  the  avenues  of  the  palace;  and  you  who  a  little  while  ago  were 
the  first  presented  to  his  Majesty,  you  are  not  even  the  last  today. 

PED.  It  is  precisely  because  all  are  content,  because  the  King  treats  them 
all  with  honor,  that  I  shun  speaking  to  anyone,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that 
I  fly  to  this  solitude.  [Aside]  In  truth,  since  I  left  Violante's  house,  I  have  not 
dared  to  look  at  anyone.  I  tremble  lest  they  should  have  known  my  disgrace. 
Shame  overwhelms  me;  therefore,  I  seek  this  solitude  to  meditate  on  means 
of  re-establishing  myself  in  the  public  opinion.  Come,  let  me  first  see  what 
the  whole  city  will  say  of  me  when  it  shall  be  told  that — 

BRIT.  [Singing  behind  the  scene  at  the  bacJ^  of  the  stage]  "Two  cavaliers 
fought  for  life  and  death.  One  let  his  sword  fall — " 

PED.  Wretch  that  I  am,  my  misery  is  beyond  my  bearing.  That  which  I 
feared  to  whisper  to  myself  I  hear  published  on  every  side.  The  report  of  my 
infamy  rings  through  the  air. 

BRIT.  [Behind  the  scenes]  Get  along,  you  devil's  she-ass.  See  only  how 
she  goes  on  one  side.  [Sings]  "Two  cavaliers  were  fighting  together,  and  one 
let  go  his  sword." 

GIN.  Holla,  you  rapscallion!  How  he  quavers  and  his  chorus  with  him. 
Master,  cease  thinking  for  a  moment  of  your  lady.  Hearken  to  the  song  this 
fellow  sings  as  he  carries  things  to  the  market.  It  will  amuse  you. 

GIL.  [On  the  other  side  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes,  sings]  "Two 
cavaliers  fought  for  life  and  death;  when  behold,  one  of  them  let  go  his 
sword." 

GIN.  Why,  that  peasant  girl  sings  the  same  burthen.  The  air  is  lively 
enough.  It  won't  be  long  before  everyone  repeats  it. 

GIL.  [Sings]    "One  of  them  let  go  his  sword." 

GIN.  [To  Don  Pedro]  What  do  you  say  <to>  it,  sir?  The  air  and  the 
words,  how  do  you  like  them? 

PED.  There  wanted  but  this  new  torment.  Behold  me  become  the  common 
talk  of  the  dregs  of  the  people.  Nothing  is  heard  but — [Enter  Giletta  and 
Brito  from  opposite  sides  singing] 

BRIT,  and  GIL.    "Two  cavaliers  fought  for  life  and  death." 

PED.    Silence,  dolts! 

BRIT.    Heaven  bless  us! 

GIL.    Lord  save  us! 

PED.    Or  you  die  by  my  hand. 
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GIN.  The  delirium  comes  in  good  time  on  him.  It  isn't  I  who  shall  suffer 
for  it. 

BRIT,  and  GIL.  In  what  have  we  offended  you,  signor?  In  saying  [Sings] 
"One  of  them  let  go  his  sword?" 

RED.  Your  song  makes  me  mad,  and  you  continue  it?  [Beats  them  with 
his  sword] 

BRIT,  and  GIL.    We  are  lost,  dead! 

GIN.  My  friends,  'tis  nothing.  The  fit  will  soon  be  over.  By  and  by  hell 
load  with  favors  after  having  broken  your  bones. 

PED.  Say,  you  wretched,  miserable  animals,  who  taught  you  those  coup- 
lets? 

BRIT.  Lord  bless  me.  Lord  save  me!  I'm  a  dead  man  if  Giletta  says  'twas 
I  who  saw  him. 

GIL.  I  know  nothing  of  it  only  that  they're  singing  it  everywhere.  Brito 
can  tell  you.  He  knows  all  about  it. 

BRIT.  All  I  know  of  it  is,  that  old  and  young,  women  and  all,  everyone 
sings,  "Two  cavaliers  fought  for  life  and  honor,  and — " 

GIL.    That's  what  I  said,  "One  of  them  let  go  his  sword." 

FED.  As  God  lives!  But  alas!  What  will  be  said  of  me?  That  I  let  the 
guilty  live,  and  avenged  myself  on  these  poor  peasants?  My  friends,  go  in 
peace,  pursue  your  way. 

GIN.    I  told  you  so.  As  soon  as  the  fit's  over,  he's  an  angel. 

BRIT,  and  GIL.    Oh!  We'll  go  fast  enough. 

BRIT.    Since  that  makes  you  angry,  swear  never  again  to  say — 

GIL.    I  promise  never  to  say — 

BRIT,  and  GIL.    "Two  cavaliers  fought  for  life  and  honor." 

PEIX    Begone,  nor  urge  me  farther. 

GIN.  But,  signor,  how  does  it  concern  you  that  these  rustics  should  go 
along  singing?  [Giletta  and  Brito  return  and  say  together:] 

BRIT.    I  swear  never  )  1T        ...    <  £  , 

r>        T          .  {to  say,  all  my  Me,   One  of  them  let  go  his  sword. 

GIL.    I  promise  never)         J  J  6 

FEB.  The  die  is  cast.  I  can  no  longer  reflect  on  means.  There  are  no  meas- 
ures to  be  kept  now.  Find  him  where  I  may,  he  dies.  [Exit] 

GIN.  Where  is  he  gone  with  that  determined  air?  Into  the  city?  I'll  fol- 
low him.  [Exit] 

GIL.    What's  all  this,  Brito? 

BRIT.    Why,  it  is,  it  is — 

GIL.    Speak  out. 

BRIT.  Why,  this  is  Don  Pedro,  that  fought  with  a  cavalier  in  the  wood 
yesterday  and  let  his  sword  fall. 
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GIL.    Ah!  If  I  had  known  that  sooner! 

BRIT.    What  would  you  have  done? 

GIL.  To  teach  you  to  chatter,  and  to  get  you  punished  by  him,  I  would 
have  told  him — 

BRIT.  Yes,  and  I  would  have  told  him  that  I  was  only  hid  in  the  copse  on 
your  account;  and  that  you  were  the  cause  of  the  first  indiscretion,  so  that — 

GIL.    Well,  we  are  both  in  fault.  Hold  your  tongue  and  I'll  hold  mine. 

BRIT.    There  is  a  little  something  hurts  me  in  doing  so. 

GIL.    What? 

BRIT.  The  itch  of  talking  of  what  I  ought  to  hold  my  tongue  about.  It 
would  choke  me. 

GIL.  Well,  then,  let  us  say  softly — [They  sing  in  a  low  tone:]  "Two 
gentlemen  fought  for  life  and  honor;  and  one  of  them,  d'ye  see,  couldn't  hold 
his  sword."  [At  the  bac\  of  the  stage  behind  the  scene,  the  dash  of  swords] 

PED.  [Outside}    As  God  lives!  Ill  be  revenged! 

JER.  [Outside]    Is  it  thus  you  repay  one  for  having  given  you  life? 

VOICES.  [Outside]    Part  them!  Part  them! 

GIL.    What's  the  matter,  Brito? 

BRIT.  I  can't  tell,  but  down  yonder  in  the  palace  square  there  is  a  great 
clash  of  swords. 

GIL.  Don't  let  us  go  near.  Blows  and  music  are  best  at  a  distance.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Jerome,  swords  in  hand  and  endeavoring  to  get  at 
each  other.  A  group  of  persons  try  to  %eep  them  separate.  The  Admiral  comes 
down  on  one  side,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg  on  the  other] 

PED.    You  die  by  my  hand!  Man  devoid  of  truth  and  honor! 

JER.    Is  it  thus  you  repay  my  generosity? 

SPECTATORS.    Stop!  Separate  them! 

GIN.    Oh,  madness  in  the  first  degree!  Attacks  his  friend,  his  relation. 

SPECTATORS.    Remember  the  place  where  you  are! 

MAR. OF  BR.    Don  Jerome,  what  is  it  you  do? 

AD.    Don  Pedro,  what  can  you  be  thinking  about? 

PED.    Pardon,  my  lord.  I  revenge  an  insult. 

AD.  An  insult!  Then  I  hold  you  no  longer.  I  am  rather  on  your  side. 
[Marquis  and  Admiral  carry  their  hands  to  their  swords  without  drawing 
them] 

JER.    Pardon  me,  my  lord.  I  punish  an  ingrate. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  am  your  guest.  Reckon  upon  me.  [The 
Constable  enters  with  attendants] 
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CON.  How!  Such  audacity!  Here,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  who 
stands  there,  whom  you  see  before  you  ready  to  mount  his  carriage.  I  will  say 
no  more.  He  comes  this  way  himself. 

AD.  Quick,  signor,  your  sword  in  its  scabbard.  Let  not  the  Emperor  see 
you  drawn  in  his  presence. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  Do  you  withdraw.  Not  through  fear  of  your  adversary,  but 
through  respect  for  the  King! 

JER.  The  King!  At  that  name  every  gentleman  obeys.  I  withdraw.  [Exit. 
Enter  Charles  V  and  suite] 

CHAR.    Marquis,  Admiral,  what  is  all  this  noise? 

FED.  Sire,  I  will  tell  your  Majesty.  No  one  here  should  bear  the  blame,  but 
I,  who  alone  am  culpable.  Oh,  Charles,  first  of  the  name  amongst  our  kings, 
and  fifth  among  the  rulers  of  the  empire,  'tis  an  affair  of  honor,  an  affair 
which  has  in  one  instant  o'erstepped  the  distance  between  honor  and  infamy, 
between  the  highest  elevation  and  the  most  ignominious  debasement.  Yester- 
day I  knelt  at  your  feet,  loaded  with  your  favor  and  blest  in  your  goodness; 
today  sees  me  here  burthened  with  shame  and  contempt,  a  sad  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  who  frequently  reserves  the  greatest  fate  for  him 
who  rises  the  highest.  The  man  who  seeks  to  wash  out  his  stain  in  the  blood 
of  his  enemy  by  attacking  him  publicly,  ought  to  render  an  account  of  his 
motives,  that  the  whole  world  may  acknowledge  their  justice.  A  day  or  two 
ago  I  fought  a  duel  with  a  noble  cavalier,  Don  Jerome  de  Hansa  (in  such  a 
case  the  rank  should  be  remembered) ;  before  I  reached  the  spot,  wishing  to 
prove  by  my  haste  to  arrive  that  some  accident  had  detained  me,  my  horse 
fell.  My  arm  was  hurt  in  the  fall;  but  I  did  not  complain,  nor  wish  that  the 
contest  should  be  delayed  on  that  account;  and  courage  silenced  the  expres- 
sion of  the  great  pain  I  endured.  My  arm,  much  weakened,  was  visibly 
swelled,  and,  soon  unable  to  hold  my  sword,  it  fell  from  my  hand.  Don 
Jerome  desired  me  to  take  it  up  again.  I  am  free  to  tell  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  away  the  merit  of  what  he  has  done,  although  I  complain  of  the  wrong 
he  has  done  me.  Not  wishing  afterward  to  turn  my  sword  against  so  gener- 
ous an  adversary,  I  besought  him  to  give  me  death,  preferring  rather  to  fall 
in  such  an  unhappy  affair,  than  to  survive  my  honor.  Don  Jerome  then  prom- 
ised me  solemnly,  gave  me  his  word  that  he  would  keep  what  had  passed 
inviolably  secret.  He  added  it  is  true  certain  conditions  which  indeed  I  felt 
most  painful;  and  although  he  did  not  formally  exact  them,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  begin  by  fulfilling  them. 

My  misfortune  thus  became  less  insupportable  by  the  reflection  that  the 
only  witness  of  what  had  passed  between  us  knew  also  the  accidents  of  which 
I  had  been  the  victim;  and  relying  on  the  word  he  had  given  to  keep  the  most 
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perfect  silence,  I  re-entered  the  city.  Sire,  at  the  first  step  I  made,  I  find  that 
he  has  not  only  broken  his  promise,  but  insolently  boasted  everywhere  of  his 
triumph.  He  has  covered  me  with  reproach.  He  has  so  wantonly  dishonored 
me,  that  my  shame  is  the  subject  of  all  tongues;  and  what  < wrings >  the 
hot  tears  of  fury  from  me  is  that  I  am  the  subject  of  the  rhymes  sung  on  each 
corner  of  the  streets.  Two  motives  equally  sacred  call  on  me  to  justify  myself. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  known  that  a  fatal  accident  was  not  a  coward- 
ice; and  that  the  revenge  I  seek  is  just,  since  my  adversary  has  broken  his 
promise  and  violated  the  faith  he  gave  me. 

After  these  reasons,  Sire,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
recorded  in  the  Green  Book,  which  assures  to  every  noble,  proved  to  be  such, 
the  right  of  avenging  his  injury  sword  in  hand,  I  claim  that  of  meeting  in 
the  list  in  open  combat  him  who  has  offended  me.  You  see  me,  Sire,  at  your 
feet,  humbly  soliciting  as  a  favor  what  your  justice  cannot  refuse  me.  Give 
your  order,  Sire;  appoint  the  place  of  combat,  face  to  face,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  armed  at  all  points,  or  undefended,  for  the  choice  belongs  to  him 
who  receives  the  challenge.  I  will  maintain  to  the  outrance,  that  he  has  been 
a  disloyal  knight,  in  assassinating  with  his  words,  the  man  to  whom  he  had 

left  life. 

CHAR.  The  existence  of  the  privilege  you  claim  is  not  unknown  to  me,  but 
the  exercise  of  it  has  been  abandoned.  Therefore,  address  yourself  to  the  Con- 
stable, whose  business  it  is  to  answer  you. 

FED.    Sire,  I  appeal  to  your  Majesty.  My  sovereign  should  render  me  justice. 

CHAR.  In  addressing  you  to  my  Constable,  I  do  render  it  to  you.  By  the 
ancient  rights  of  his  office  he  is  not  only  captain  general  of  my  troops,  but  is 
the  hand  of  justice,  more  especially  when  I  am  with  the  army  in  person;  he 
possesses  both  military  and  civil  authority.  Edicts,  capitulations,  laws, 
marches,  regulations,  all  are  made  by  his  order.  His  salary  is  a  proof;  he  re- 
ceives as  much  each  month  as  one  day's  pay  of  the  whole  army.  Thus  the 
Constable  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  rencontres  and  deeds  of  arms  on  land, 
as  the  Admiral  is  of  all  at  sea.  I  therefore  refer  you  to  your  right  tribunal,  in 
order  that  he  may  do  you  justice  and  you  maintain  your  rights,  your  honors, 
and  your  privileges.  Address  yourself  to  the  Constable.  [Exit  Charles} 

VOICES.  [At  the  farther  end  of  the  stage,  cry]  The  King's  carriage!  Room! 
Room! 

FED.    Illustrious  and  generous  Ferdinand  de  Velasco,  to  you  the  Emperor 

sends  me — 

CON.    I  know  it.  Say  no  more.  Admiral,  Marquis—  [They  tal%  apart] 
FED.    What  is  it  they  say  among  them? 
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CON.  [To  the  Marquis  and  Admiral}  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  my  lords,  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  here,  each  your  particular  friendship;  for  you,  Admiral, 
induced  one  of  these  noblemen  to  sheath  his  sword,  and  you,  Marquis,  per- 
suaded the  other  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  his  Majesty. 

BOTH.    Yes,  my  lord,  'tis  true. 

CON.  Then,  my  lords,  before  this  combat  to  the  outrance  is  engaged  in, 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  join  me  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  them. 

AD.  I  engage  to  do  so  in  Don  Pedro's  name.  [To  Don  Pedro]  Come  near. 
Tis  proper  that  you  should  hear  me.  I  engage  that  he  shall  desist,  provided 
he  obtain  an  honorable  satisfaction. 

FED.  All  that,  Don  Fabricio  Henriquez  (I  suppress  your  tides,  as  here  'tis 
the  noble  knight  rather  than  the  great  lord  we  have  to  do  with),  can  counsel 
me,  no  doubt  I  shall  find  just  and  honorable. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  My  lord,  you  know  the  affairs  of  your  party;  they  are  public. 
You  may  speak  in  his  name.  As  for  me,  Don  Jerome  has  told  me  nothing  of 
his.  I  cannot  speak  without  knowledge  of  his  cause.  [Enter  Don  Jerome] 

JER.  Having  learnt,  my  lord,  what  Don  Pedro  has  said  in  my  absence,  I 
come  not  only  to  reply  to  his  challenge  by  accepting  it,  but  to  maintain,  in 
the  imputing  to  me  the  betrayal  of  a  promise,  he  does  me  wrong.  The  secret 
has  never  passed  my  lips. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  Now  I  know  his  sentiment.  I  may  speak  in  my  turn.  What 
greater  satisfaction  can  a  gentleman  give  than  by  declaring  that  he  has  not 
said  that  which  he  has  been  accused  of? 

JER.  A  moment,  my  lord.  Before  I  knew  that  in  my  absence  you  had 
spoken  in  my  favor,  I  had  just  declared  elsewhere  that  the  secret  had  never 
escaped  me;  but  it  was  for  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  made  the  acknowledg- 
ment, not  for  that  of  another.  I  never  give  it  in  answer  to  a  challenge  and  at 
the  moment  I  am  to  fight;  so  that  which  I  have  said  as  a  fact,  I  have  no  wish 
to  conceal  I  shall  retract  if  it  is  interpreted  in  another  manner. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  This  satisfaction  is  the  more  positive,  as  it  is  given  without 
the  intention  of  giving  it. 

AD.  No,  it  is  not  sufficient.  It  must  be  given  with  the  formal  intention  of 
giving  it,  and  moreover — 

MAR.OFBR.    What? 

AD.    Proofs  must  be  added. 

MAR.  OF  BR.    Proofs !  How  ? 

AD.    In  bringing  here  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  told. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  who  has  seen  what  passed  in  the  midst 
of  a  lonely  wood — 

AD.    Nor  to  believe  without  having — 
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MAR.  OF  BR.  What  other  satisfaction  can  you  have  than  what  has  just  been 
given  ere  it  was  required? 

AD.  Yes,  Marquis,  if  that  could  suffice  to  do  away  the  reports  which  are 
spread  abroad  in  the  capitol,  doubtless  Don  Pedro  would  have  nothing  more 
to  desire.  But  the  public,  ever  ready  to  believe  the  worst,  may  imagine,  un- 
less positive  proofs  are  given  them,  that  there  has  been  a  mutual  concession 
on  both  sides;  that  one  has  appeared  to  recant,  and  that  the  other  is  content 
with  the  appearance,  and  both  be  blamed.  Therefore,  Don  Pedro,  unless 
positive  testimony  be  adduced,  does  not  accept  the  satisfaction. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  Neither  do  you,  Don  Jerome.  Have  you  such  evidence  at  your 
disposal,  now  produce  it.  It  would  be  out  of  all  reason  to  take  on  the  word  of 
another  what  is  not  received  upon  your  own. 

CON.    I  have  chosen  good  sponsors;  neither  can  recede. 

JER.    I  persist  in  repelling  an  odious  imputation  and  accept  the  combat. 

MAR.  OF  BR.    Keep  to  that,  Don  Jerome. 

PED.  And  I,  that  it  may  not  be  deferred,  will  admit  of  no  sort  of  com- 
position. 

AD.    And  do  you,  Don  Pedro,  hold  to  that? 

MAR.  orBR.  That  is  to  wish  absolutely  that  there  should  be  no  recon- 
ciliation. 

AD.    'Tis  you  that  wish  there  should  be  no  understanding. 

MAR.  OF  BR.    But  that  which  is  just. 

AD.    Nor  I,  but  what  is  positive. 

CON.  Gentlemen,  this  is  in  one  way  or  another  to  render  the  duel  in- 
evitable. After  all,  what  is  it  you  decide  upon? 

PED.    To  admit  no  satisfaction. 

JER.    And  I  to  give  none. 

CON.    Then,  there  is  no  longer  any  remedy. 

ALL  THE  FOUR.    None. 

CON.  Chevaliers,  the  field  is  granted  to  you.  *Tis  to  me  it  belongs  to  guar- 
antee its  surety.  I  appoint  the  Square  of  the  Palace  at  Valladolid.  The  King 
has  seen  the  commencement  of  this  quarrel;  it  will  terminate  in  the  presence 
of  his  Majesty.  I  have  done  my  duty;  'tis  for  you,  cavaliers,  to  fix  the  day. 

PED.  The  earliest.  Let  us  shorten  the  time;  the  day  after  the  Emperor's  ar- 
rival at  Valladolid. 

CON.    And  you,  the  arms.  [To  Don  Jerome] 

JER.  The  sword:  'tis  the  weapon  of  a  soldier.  And  that  no  one  should  be 
so  uncourteous  as  to  suspect  a  motive  for  my  choice,  let  us  also  take  the 
battleaxe;  to  manage  that  requires  equal  strength  and  agility. 

CON.    Well,  gentlemen,  adieu.  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  rendezvous. 
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MAR.  OF  BR.  Don  Jerome,  to  the  field  of  honor.  I  promise  you  to  be  by 
your  side. 

AD.  To  the  combat,  Don  Pedro.  The  field  is  accepted,  body  to  body; 
although  in  public  duels  the  sponsors  must  not  draw  their  swords,  and  are 
only  there  to  share  equally  the  ground  and  sun,  I  do  more  than  if  I  fought 
for  you:  I  will  be  your  sponsor. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  [To  Don  Jerome]    And  I  yours. 

ALL.    Adieu!  We  shall  soon  see  each  other  again.  [They  go  out] 

GIN.  Can  two  such  madmen  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  earth?  It  costs 
them  more  care,  more  ceremony,  more  preparation  to  know  how  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  than  it  costs  many  people  of  wit  to  know  how  to  live.  And 
me!  Poor  me!  What  will  become  of  me?  An  orphan  both  of  master  and  mis- 
tress! Of  master,  since  mine  is  gone  without  a  word  to  me  and  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  Admiral  in  his  carriage;  of  mistress,  because  I  never 
have  known  any.  [Enter  Flora  and  Violante,  veiled] 

FLOR.    You  are  then  determined. 

Vio.  I  can  wait  to  hear  uncertain  news  and  vague  reports  at  home.  Under 
favor  of  this  veil  I  can  learn  what  passes.  We  may  seem  as  if  we  wished  to 
buy  something  in  the  shops,  at  the  jeweller's  for  instance.  There  we  shall 
know  all. 

FLOR.    Stay,  I  see  Gines.  Hell  not  fail  to  chatter.  Gentleman! 

GIN.    To  me? 

FLOR.    To  you. 

GIN.    I  am  no  gentleman. 

FLOR.    But  you  wear  a  diamond  ring. 

GIN.    But  the  cut  of  my  habit,  you  see,  contradicts  it. 

FLOR,  Let  us  not  talk  of  that;  women,  you  know,  are  curious.  Can  you 
tell  me,  what  is  this  affair  about  some  Don  Pedro  Torellas? 

GIN.  I  am  his  valet.  I  can  tell  you  even  without  knowing.  There  was  a 
Moorish  queen  who  was  wandering  among  the  mountains  enchanted,  where 
the  Moorish  king  had  left  her.  My  master  saw  her  one  Saint  John's  Day, 
combing  her  flaxen  hair,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when — 

FLOR.    Leave  the  nonsense  and  speak  seriously.  Tell  us  the  truth. 

GIN.  Well,  then,  I  believe  that,  in  love  with  some  fanciful  being  that  no- 
body knows,  and  that  in  a  transport  of  jealousy,  like  a  couple  of  fools,  they 
are  going  to  Valladolid  to  cut  each  other's  throats — he  and  Don  Jerome  de 
Hansa — you  see — an  affair  of  knight  errantry.  I  was  right  to  tell  you  of  the 
enchanted  queen.  It's  all  of  a  piece. 

Vio.    They  go  to  Valladolid? 

GJN.    Yes. 
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Vio.    Why? 

GIN.  Because  it's  the  farthest  off,  and  because,  folks  say,  it  should  be  a 
public  satisfaction  memorable  in  ages  to  come.  It's  all  about  a  sword  and  a 
secret  that  one  let  escape  his  hand  and  the  other  his  mouth.  Don  Pedro  is 
gone  in  such  a  hurry,  so  uncharitably,  that  he  never  even  said  to  his  squire, 
"There  are  the  keys."  Adieu— I  have  nothing  left  but  to  seek  out  a  master, 
whose  sword,  as  old  as  himself,  may  be  rusty,  yet  quick. 

Vio.  Listen;  since  your  master,  occupied  solely  by  the  consideration  of  his 
honor,  has  neglected  his  personal  affairs,  I  can  place  you  with  some  one  who 
will  conduct  you  to  Valladolid,  where  you  will  arrive  as  soon  as  your  master. 
You  may  continue  to  serve  him  and  may  tell  him  you  did  not  wish  to  leave 
him. 

GIN.    That  would  be  too  fortunate.  Who  is  this  new  master? 

Vio.    'Tis  a  mistress. 

GIN.    So  much  the  better! 

Vio.  Go  at  once  to  the  house  of  Donna  Violante  de  Urrea,  who  is  about  to 
set  off  for  Valladolid,  where  business  of  importance  calls  her,  and  who  is  in 
need  of  some  servants  to  accompany  her. 

GIN.    I  am  off  there  this  instant.  But  who  shall  I  say  sent  me? 

FLOR.    Donna  Briande  de  Ribadeo. 

GIN.  Good-bye,  ladies.  Here's  luck!  \Aside]  If  I  get  into  Donna  Violante's 
service,  I  shall  lose  nothing  by  the  Admiral  [Exit] 

FLOR.    Madam,  what  have  you  just  said? 

Vio.  What  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  the  Emperor's  decree  signed  at  the  bottom 
of  my  petition,  by  which  I  am  authorized  to  propose  the  person  who  is  to  fill 
the  post  of  governor  of  Alarcon  in  the  council  of  Aragon?  Does  not  this 
council  sit  at  Castile?  This  is  a  plausible  motive  to  justify  my  journey  to  the 
court.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  go  themselves  to  solicit  on  their  own  affairs 
without  any  remark  being  made.  And  since  I  am  determined  to  set  out,  can  I 
do  better  than  address  myself  to  Don  Pedro's  valet  to  take  me  to  him  ?  He 
will  be  a  witness  of  my  tears. 

FLOR.    And  what  then? 

Vio.  I  shall  see  with  my  own  eyes.  I  would  rather  know  all  my  misfor- 
tune than  be  condemned  to  the  torture  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.  If  he 
live,  I  live  with  him.  If  he  die,  I  wish  not  to  survive  him.  Doubt  is  more 
dreadful  than  reality.  Yes,  I  must  go.  Let  us  prepare  everything  for  the  jour- 
ney. Ah!  Don  Pedro,  I  as  well  as  you  may  complain  of  the  secret  betrayed. 
But  if  it  be  at  the  risk  of  thy  life,  which  is  mine,  still  would  I  rather  never 
behold  thee  again,  till  thou  had'st  avenged  thy  honor,  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all.  [Exeunt] 
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SCENE  2:  House  of  Donna  Seraphina.  Enter  Donna  Seraphina,  Brito,  and 
Giletta. 

GIL.    I'll  tell  the  story. 
BRIT.    I  can  tell  It  better  than  you. 
SER.    Tell  me  the  fact,  and  don't  dispute  about  it. 

BRIT.    I  was  following  my  neddy — no — jenny — and  singing  as  I  was  going 
along — 

GIL.    I  was  singing  as  I  followed  my  neddy — 
BRIT.    When  all  at  once  your  cousin  in  a  rage — 
GIL.    When  all  at  once,  in  a  rage,  came  your  cousin — 
BRIT.    And  coming  to  us,  said — 
GIL.    And  cried,  as  he  came  up  to  us — 
BRIT.    Oh!  It  was  dreadful  to  see  him — 
GIL.    His  looks  were  terrible — 
BRIT.    "Where  did  you  get  that  song?" 
GIL.    "That  song!  Where  did  you  get  it?" 
BRIT.    After  having  thumped  us  both,  quite  out  of  his  senses — 
GIL.    He  thumped  us  both;  and  like  a  madman — 
BRIT.    Back  he  goes  into  the  tov/n  and  falls  foul  of  someone  or  another. 
GIL.    He  attacks  somebody  whose  name  I  don't  know. 
BRIT.    At  the  clashing  of  swords  came  two  gentlemen — 
GIL.    At  this  noise  two  gentlemen  came — 

BRIT.    "Was  that  right?"  says  one.  "That's  wrong,"  says  the  other— 
GIL.    "That's  wrong,"  says  one.  "Was  that  right?"  says  the  other. 
BRIT.    The  thing  was  to  have  been  kept  secret — 
GIL.    The  matter  was  to  be  a  secret — 
BRIT.    He  brought  forward  some  law — 
GIL.    Which  the  Emperor  himself  acknowledged — 
BRIT.    So  that  the  whole  affair  is  to  be  settled  at  Valladolid. 
GIL.    So  that  at  Valladolid  everything  is  to  be  determined. 
BRIT.    By  the  death  of  one  or  the  other. 
GIL.    Or  by  the  death  of  them  both. 
SER.    Oh!  The  plague  of  silence  confound  you  both! 
BRIT.    Amen! 
GIL.    So  be  it! 

SER.  What  patience  have  I  had  to  listen  to  them!  What  one  tells  badly, 
the  other  disfigures,  makes  worse.  But  alas!  Confused  as  their  tale  appears, 
I  have  but  too  well  understood  it.  This  news  fills  me  with  confusion.  Don 
Pedro,  doubtless  ignorant  that  this  rustic  has  seen,  from  the  place  where  he 
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was  concealed,  all  that  passed  in  the  contest,  thinks  his  adversary  has  himself 
published  it  through  vanity;  and  to  obtain  reparation,  has,  as  a  knight,  defied 
him  to  single  combat  in  the  lists.  Oh!  That  I  could  have  suppressed  my 
anger!  He  was  right  that  said,  "Oh  tongue!  Thou  art  more  cruel,  more  un- 
tameable,  more  dangerous  than  the  most  savage  beast."  For  this  reason  did 
nature  place  it  under  a  double  lock.  Vain  precaution!  Nothing  can  restrain  it. 
A  breath  is  sufficient  to  deceive  its  guards. 

How  shall  I  act  that  the  truth  may  be  known,  and  the  duel  not  take  place? 
That  Don  Pedro  may  know  his  rival  is  incapable  of  such  baseness?  What! 
Do  I  hesitate?  The  viper  that  has  given  the  poison,  should  it  not  afford  the 
remedy?  My  imprudent,  angry  words  have  done  the  evil,  and  they  shall  re- 
pair it.  [To  Brito  and  Giletta]  Come,  both  of  you,  come  with  me. 

BOTH.    Madam,  where  are  you  going  to  take  us  ? 

SER.  Where  both  of  you  will  declare  the  truth.  Heaven  grant  my  fears  be 
not  confirmed,  and  we  arrive  too  late!  Ah,  woman's  anger,  what  evil  hast 
thou  not  done  in  the  world!  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  3:  Palace  of  the  Governor  of  Castile  at  Valladolid.  Enter  Count  de 
Benavente  and  servants. 

COUNT.  They  write  me  word  that  his  impatience  to  revisit  Castile  has 
caused  the  Emperor  to  take  post  horses,  and  that  he  quitted  his  carriage  as  he 
left  the  capitol  of  Aragon.  From  that,  I  expect  him  here  tomorrow  at  the 
latest.  Let  everything  be  ready  to  receive  him.  I  go  to  meet  his  Majesty.  [Ser- 
vant enters} 

SERV.    My  lord,  I  am  glad  to  have  found  you. 

COUNT.    What  is  the  matter,  Ferdinand? 

SERV.  While  all  the  people  are  rushing  to  the  gate  of  the  fields  to  see  the 
King  enter  and  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival,  his  Majesty  with  only  two 
noblemen  in  his  suite,  has  slipped  in  secretly  by  the  park  gate.  He  is  now  in 
the  palace. 

COUNT.  I  am  glad  I  am  here  then.  I  would  not  that  another  should  have 
the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand  before  me.  [Charles,  Marquis  of  Brandebourg,  and 
Admiral  enter}  Sire,  how  is  it  we  so  soon  have  the  pleasure  to  behold  you? 

CHAR.    Count  de  Benavente,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Embrace  me. 

COUNT.    Sire,  this  favor  enchains  all  my  faculties  to  your  service. 

CHAR.    Well!  How's  all  here? 

COUNT.  The  factions  of  Salamanca  have  agitated  the  whole  of  Castile.  I 
am  grieved  that  calm  was  not  re-established  before  the  news  of  our  troubles 
had  reached  your  Majesty.  You  would  not  have  had  it  on  your  mind  during 
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your  journey;  but  order  at  present  is  re-established.  Sire,  pardon  the  means  I 
have  used.  To  keep  Salamanca  in  order  I  caused  myself  to  be  made  the  cor- 
regidor  of  it,  aod  I  have  caused  justice  to  be  respected.  Finally,  partly  by  rigor 
and  partly  by  clemency,  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  appease  the  tumult*  You 
will  find  peace  now  throughout  the  province.  The  chiefs  who  were  the  heads 
o£  the  party  have  taken  flight,  and  happy  for  them,  for  had  they  waited  my 
coming,  they  would  have  lost  their  own. 

CHAR.  You  have  no  need  of  pardon,  Count.  On  the  contrary,  I  owe  you 
thanks;  and  Salamanca  may  boast  in  its  turn  of  having  a  Count  de  Benavente 
among  its  corregidors. 

COUNT.  We  are  only,  Sire,  feeble  rays  of  the  sun.  Deign  to  enter,  and  re- 
pose yourself  after  your  journey. 

CHAR.  I  wish  to  accustom  myself  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  I  do  not 
fear  fatigue.  [£#/£] 

COUNT.  What  an  age!  And  what  courage!  Never  will  his  enemies  dare  to 
resist  him. 

AD.    Count,  your  hand. 

COUNT.    Admiral,  you  are  welcome. 

AD.  At  your  service.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you.  But  bye  and  bye. 
I  must  not  leave  the  Emperor  alone.  [Exit.  Enter  Marquis  of  Brandcnbourg] 

MAR.  OF  BR.    My  lord  Count  ? 

COUNT.    Your  commands?  Your  pardon,  if  not  knowing  you — 

MAR.OFBR.    This  will  instruct  you.  [Gives  letter\ 

COUNT.  [Reads]  "The  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg,  my  relative,  accom- 
panies Charles  into  Spain.  You  know  that  the  Pimentels  are  under  obligation 
to  Germany,  which  has  so  often  been  the  theater  of  their  glorious  exploits. 
As  a  stranger,  the  Marquis  cannot  be  versed  in  the  etiquette  of  Spain.  I 
recommend  him  to  you  as  to  the  best  of  all  models.  God  preserve  you.  Maxi- 
milian." The  Emperor  prescribes  me  a  duty;  your  rank  alone  would  suffice, 
my  lord.  I  am  at  your  service.  Dispose  of  me. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  My  lord,  you  shall  judge  whether  I  reckon  upon  your  kind- 
ness. I  begin  by  claiming  it. 

COUNT.    In  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  ? 

MAR.  OF  BR.  I  have  need  of  you.  Two  Aragonese  noblemen,  for  motives 
which  personally  concern  them,  are  coming  hither.  Tomorrow  they  have  to 
settle  an  affair  of  honor.  The  rendezvous  is  appointed  at  this  city,  all  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  privileges  which  gentlemen,  known  to  be  such,  have  in- 
herited from  the  valor  of  their  ancestors.  Being  by  accident  lodged  with  one 
of  them,  I  am  engaged  in  their  quarrel,  and  cannot  do  otherwise  than  act  as 
sponsor  for  him.  The  Admiral  is  sponsor  for  his  adversary.  What  can  balance 
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the  influence  of  so  great  a  lord?  I  do  not  wish  that  he  whom  I  uphold  should 
enter  the  lists  with  less  splendor  than  his  rival;  therefore^  I  venture  to  ask  of 
you,  Count,  to  honor  me  and  the  cavalier  whose  cause  I  espouse,  with  your 
support. 

COUNT.  Marquis,  I  and  mine  are  all  at  your  disposal.  Although  the  Ad- 
miral be  the  sponsor  of  one  cavalier,  since  he  wishes  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
combatants,  I  may  fully  as  well  render  the  same  service  to  the  other,  and 
especially  as  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 

MAR.  orBR.  'Tis  a  high  honor  done  to  him  and  me.  [Noise  of  drums] 
What  is  this  noise? 

COUNT.  It  is,  I  imagine,  the  publication  of  the  ban.  Doubtless,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremonies  of  this  barbarous  duel.  Oh!  When  will  Spain 
be  delivered  from  it?  [Enter  Admiral] 

AD.    Marquis,  the  King  expects  you. 

COUNT.    Adieu,  Marquis.  [Exit] 

MAR.  OF  BR.    Farewell,  Count.  [Exit.  Enter  Don  Pedro} 

FED.  My  lord,  I  have  come  here  with  your  suite.  We  set  out  after  you  had 
taken  post  horses  with  the  King.  Not  to  be  wanting  in  any  of  the  requisite 
formalities,  I  come  to  ask  you  what  is  there  I  should  do?  There  are  trumpets 
and  drums  echoing  on  all  sides.  They  are  publishing  the  first  ban  of  the  duel. 

AD.  This  ceremony  has  been  so  long  out  of  use,  that  I  know  not  whether 
we  may  err  by  omission,  or  by  unnecessary  formality.  What  says  the  ban?  Do 
you  know? 

FED.  I  was  too  much  interested  to  forget  the  slightest  detail.  I  know  the 
whole.  The  ban  orders  that  no  one  shall  enter  or  go  out  of  the  circle  drawn 
around  the  square  of  the  palace;  that  no  one  should  go  to  examine  the 
ground  or  the  barrier,  doubtless  in  order  to  prevent  surprise,  or  trick,  which 
would  render  the  equality  of  the  combat  void.  The  Constable  has  directed 
everything  as  supreme  judge  of  the  field.  There  is  a  throne  for  the  King, 
where  his  Majesty  will  sit,  with  a  golden  wand  in  his  hand.  The  Constable  sits 
below  the  King.  On  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  square  they  have  erected 
two  tents  with  entrances  without  and  within  the  square,  by  which  the  com- 
batants enter  alone  with  their  sponsors. 

AD.    Does  the  ban  say  anything  concerning  the  sponsors  or  combatants? 

FED.    Nothing  hitherto. 

AD.  Since  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do,  let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  duty  of  others.  My  advice  is  that  you  should  go  to  your  home  and  not  go 
out  at  all.  It  is  disagreeable  to  be  pointed  at,  and  everyone  saying,  "There  is 
one  of  them."  [Enter  Gines] 

GIN.    Thanks  to  Heaven,  I  only  looked  for  one,  and  I  have  found  two. 
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AD.    Gines?  Welcome. 

FED.  I  set  out  in  such  a  hurry,  or  rather  in  such  a  rage,  that  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  him  and  everything  else;  but  his  attachment  for  me  has 
made  him  follow  me — 

GIN.  You  are  wrong  there,  signer;  it  is  not  on  your  account  I  am  here. 
I  hadn't  even  a  thought  of  remaining  in  your  service,  if  you  won't  settle  my 
account,  or  let  me  know  the  lady  in  question.  1  have  got  another  mistress. 
This  mistress  is  nothing  to  you— but  something  to  the  Admiral.  Ill  give  you 
a  little  explanation  on  the  subject.  Donna  Violante,  that  perfect  beauty,  that 
your  excellency  wanted  so  much  to  see  at  Saragossa,  is  here.  I  am  in  her  ser- 
vice. She  follows  the  court,  where  she  has  particular  business. 

FED.  [Aside]    O  fatal  charms!  Violante  here! 

AD.    What  said  you? 

GIN.  That  if  you  choose  to  go  to  the  inn  where  she  has  alighted  waiting 
till  she  finds  a  suitable  lodging,  you  may  see  her,  my  lord;  aye,  and  speak  to 
her  too.  I'll  furnish  you  with  an  opportunity  by  having  the  door  open. 

AD.    Let  us  go  then! 

FED.    Infamous  panderer,  111  tear  thy  soul  out.  [To  Gines  apart] 

GIN.    Why,  what  interest  have  you  in  the  matter? 

AD.    Don  Pedro,  do  what  my  friendship  counsels  you.  Adieu! 

FED.    My  lord,  I — when — if — 

AD.    You  change  color  and  are  agitated.  What  ails  you,  Don  Pedro? 

GIN.  These  are  fits  which  go  as  they  come.  You  had  better  get  out  of  the 
way,  my  lord,  he  is  apt  to  be  wild. 

AD.    But  what  is  the  matter? 

FED.  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you,  that  the  cause  of  all  my  grief,  all  my  mis- 
fortunes, all  my  dangers— I  have  not  strength  to  say  more—is— my  lord,  you 
have  on  one  occasion  already  been  my  support,  the  sustainer  of  my  honor. 
Here  is  another  opportunity:  You  know  how  to  keep  a  secret.  Let  that  suffice. 

AD.  That  suffices  without  doubt.  You  could  not  have  told  me  in  a  fuller 
manner  that  this  cause  is— Violante.  [Aside]  Farewell,  vain  hope,  dead  when 
just  conceived. 

GIN.    Shan't  we  go,  my  lord? 

AD.  On  my  honor,  if  ever  you  speak  to  me  again  of  that  lady,  if  you  ever 
have  the  insolence  to  name  her  before  me — [Lays  hold  of  Gines] 

GIN.    Oh!  Lord!  My  master's  disorder's  catching. 

AD.  I  will  chastize  thee  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  The  name  of 
women  of  her  quality  ought  never  to  pass  lips  so  impure  as  thine,  but  with 
the  expression  of  the  most  profound  respect.  [Pushes  Gines  from  him.  Exit] 
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GIN.  Heaven  save  us!  He's  really  in  earnest.  This  Is  from  bad  to  worse. 
My  master,  when  he  was  angry,  at  least  it  was  soon  over,  and  then  he  tried 
to  make  up  with  good  words;  but  this  one  gives  you  blows  first  and  hard 
language  afterwards.  [Enter  Gonsalvd\ 

GON.    Who  the  devil  ever  saw  the  like? 

GIN.  What's  the  matter,  Gonsalvo?  What  is  it  to  us,  valets,  if  our  mas- 
ters cut  each  other's  throats.  The  law  of  duels  does  not  concern  us.  Tell  me 
honestly  why  you  are  crossing  yourself  so  devoutly? 

GON.  Considering  the  piece  of  work  made  about,  it's  no  such  light  matter 
to  get  one's  self  killed.  Scarcely  has  the  King  arrived,  than  the  lists,  the  bar- 
rier, and  the  preparations  occupy  everyone's  attention.  'Faith!  I  believe  there's 
nothing  wanting.  All  is  ready. 

GIN.  You  got  here  sooner  than  me,  who  travelled  with  women.  Tell  us 
some  particulars. 

GON.  What  I  know  is,  that  the  Admiral  acts  as  the  sponsor  of  your  mas- 
ter; that  he  is  accompanied  besides  by  the  Dukes  of  Bejar,  Albuquerque,  and 
Alba.  My  master  has  for  sponsors  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg,  and  being 
a  stranger,  he  does  not  want  for  lords  who  join  his  party,  such  as  the  Counts 
of  Benavente,  Maxera,  and  Aguilar.  The  other  nobles  of  Castile  range  them- 
selves around  these  illustrious  chiefs,  as  inferior  planets  around  their  ruling 
stars.  [Drums  and  warlike  instruments}  Why  should  I  tell  you  more?  These 
drums,  this  music  speak  more  loudly  than  I  do.  But  as  in  such  an  aflfair  a 
valet  is  necessary  to  bear  a  scutcheon,  farewell,  Gines.  [Exit] 

SCENE  4:  The  lists.  Warlike  music.  Charles  V  on  his  throne,  a  golden  wand  in 
his  hand.  At  his  feet  the  Constable,  in  an  arm  chair,  a  table  before  him  with 
a  missal  on  it,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  table  on  each  side,  breastplate,  battleaxe, 
and  sword.  Lower  down  than  the  King  and  the  Constable,  four  heralds  at 
arms,  with  their  surcoats  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

At  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  barrier  are  seen  two  tents.  The  spon- 
sors and  their  suite  enter  each  from  the  tents.  Gines  bears  the  coat  of  arms 
and  shield  of  Don  Pedro.  Gonsalvo  that  of  Hansa,  before  Don  Jerome,  The 
valets  without  cloaks,  hats  ornamented  with  plumes,  etc. 

CON.  Sire!  Noble  image  of  the  God  of  War,  your  Majesty  presides  here 
over  this  tribunal  of  arms.  Permit  the  lists  to  be  opened  unto  the  two  cham- 
pions. The  motives  of  their  quarrel  are  known  to  you. 

CHAR.    Let  all  the  formalities  be  fulfilled. 
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CON.  Make  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  appeal,  and  let  them  enter 
to  the  sound  of  warlike  instruments.  [Warlike  music.  The  cavaliers  enter 
from  opposite  sides  with  their  suite  and  go  around  the  field] 

PED.    Sire,  I  come — 

JER.    Sire,  I  bend  before  your  august  feet — 

PED.    In  the  name  of  my  good  right. 

JER.    In  the  name  of  my  honor. 

CON.  Cavaliers,  your  knee  on  the  ground,  one  hand  on  the  pommel  of 
your  sword,  and  the  other  on  the  holy  evangelists,  swear  to  speak  the  truth  in 
all  that  shall  be  by  me  required  of  you.  [He  opens  the  missal.  They  each 
%neel  in  the  attitude  prescribed  by  the  Constable] 

BOTH.    I  swear  it. 

CON.  As  you  speak  truth,  so  help  you  God!  You,  Don  Pedro  de  Torel- 
las,  you  swear  that  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  has  made  you  demand 
the  duel,  through  hate,  or  rancor,  but  only  the  just  desire  of  defending  your 
honor? 

PED.    I  swear  it. 

CON.  You,  Don  Jerome  de  Hansa,  you  swear  that  you  enter  the  lists  be- 
cause you  have  been  called  hither,  only  to  maintain  your  honor  and  not  by  a 
refusal  to  risk  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  that  moreover  you  do  not 
come  in  hatred  or  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

JER.    I  swear  it. 

CON.  Listen  then  now,  to  what  remains  for  me  to  say  to  you :  You  swear 
to  fight  with  equal  arms,  without  stratagem,  openly  and  loyally,  and  with- 
out advantage  on  either  side. 

BOTH.    I  swear  to  do  so. 

CON.  I  believe  it.  Knights,  go,  arm  yourselves.  Behold,  your  armor, 
swords,  and  batdeaxes,  of  equal  weight  and  temper.  Let  one  of  the  cavaliers 
who  attend  you  take  the  charge  of  them  together  with  an  esquire. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  My  lord  Count,  that  honor  is  yours.  [To  Count  de  Bena- 
vente] 

AD.    My  lord  Duke  and  my  cousin,  it  is  yours.  [To  Du{e  of  Albuquerque] 

CON.  Let  the  trumpets  sound  while  the  knights  are  in  their  tents.  [Martial 
music.  The  \nights  enter  their  tents,  each  with  his  sponsor  and  suite.  The 
Count  de  Benavente  and  Du\e  of  Albuquerque  advance  towards  the  table 
of  the  Constable  to  ta\e  away  the  arms  by  the  respective  squires  of  their 
Anights]  My  lord  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  what  is  it  you  demand? 

DUKE.    The  arms  of  Don  Pedro  de  Torellas. 

CON.  Take  them,  and  stay  a  moment.  [To  the  Count  de  Benavente]  My 
lord  Count,  what  is  it  you  require? 
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COUNT.    The  arms  of  Don  Jerome  de  Hansa. 

CON.  Take  them.  [The  Count  and  Du^e  cause  the  arms  to  be  tafen] 
Now  exchange  the  arms  you  have  taken,  and  bear  them  to  your  respective 
knights,  of  whom  you  also  are  the  sponsors.  Let  them  arm  themselves  before 
you,  and  with  no  other  arms  than  these.  And  watch  that  there  be  no  other  de- 
fense under  the  armor  which  may  give  the  slightest  advantage  to  either. 

DUKE  and  COUNT.  Depend  upon  our  loyalty.  [They  ma\e  the  exchange. 
The  heralds  at  arms  place  themselves  at  the  angles  in  front  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  Constables  table.  The  drums  and  music  lower  down  in  front] 

CON.  Let  the  four  heralds  at  arms  proclaim  silence.  Let  the  first  herald 
publish  the  ban  aloud.  Hearken,  hearken  all! 

IST HER.  On  the  part  of  the  King  and  his  Constable:  It  is  forbidden  to 
everyone  without  distinction,  under  pain  of  death,  to  pass  the  boundaries  of 
the  field.  It  is  equally  forbidden,  and  under  like  penalty,  while  the  combat 
lasts,  to  raise  the  voice  in  praise  or  blame  of  either  champion,  no  matter  what 
happens;  not  even  to  make  a  sign  by  hands  or  eyes  in  any  manner  whatever; 
in  fine,  to  use  any  gesture,  word  or  motion  whatever  meant  to  excite  the  ardor 
of  the  one  combatant  or  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  other. 

FOUR  HERALDS  TOGETHER.  Hearken!  Hearken  all!  Thus  ordains  the  King 
and  the  Constable.  [Drums  beat  the  charge.  Don  Pedro,  armed  cap-a-pie,  ad- 
vances  from  his  tent  accompanied  by  his  sponsors  and  other  cavaliers.  The 
Grand  Constable  advances  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  him  ] 

CON.  Who  is  the  knight  armed  cap-a-pie  who  presents  himself?  Cavalier, 
who  are  you? 

AD.    He  who  demands  the  entrance  is  Don  Pedro  de  Torellas. 

CON.    If  he  does  not  raise  his  visor,  I  cannot  know  him. 

AD.  [Raising  Don  Pedro's  visor}    Now  do  you  know  him? 

CON.  Yes.  Let  him  enter;  but  let  him  not  pass  that  line,  and  let  no  one 
enter  with  him.  Stay.  I  am  called  to  the  other  side.  [Drums  beat  the  charge. 
Don  Jerome  enters  from  the  other  tent,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  his  sponsors 
and  other  cavaliers.  The  Constable  advances  towards  him  ] 

CON.    Sir  knight,  who  enter  here  armed  cap-a-pie,  your  name? 

MAR.  OF  BR.    It  is  Don  Jerome  de  Hansa. 

CON.    If  I  see  not  his  face,  I  cannot  testify  it. 

MAR.  OF  BR.  [Raising  the  visor  of  Don  Jerome]    Now  do  you  recognize  it? 

CON.  Let  him  enter,  and  let  his  suite  proceed  no  farther.  Knights,  the  field 
is  open.  Swear  anew  that  you  combat  for  honor  only  and  not  for  private  ven- 
geance. Let  them  sound  the  Ave  Maria.  [Everyone  \neels.  Nine  strokes  of 
the  drum — three  and  three.  Roll.  Everyone  rises,  and  the  Grand  Constable 
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resumes  his  seat]  Knights,  lower  your  visors;  embrace  your  sponsors.  To  the 
combat,  knights! 

ALL  WITHIN  THE  FIELD.  On,  Knights,  and  God  protect  the  right!  [Trum- 
pets sound  the  charge.  The  combat  commences  at  first  with  the  battleaxes; 
then  they  ta\e  the  sword;  at  last  they  join  body  to  body.  The  King  throws 
down  his  golden  wand  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  sponsors  spring  forward 
to  separate  them.  The  two  champions  will  not  give  way  but  see\  to  renew  the 
combat.  The  Constable  ta\es  up  the  golden  wand;  the  King  rises  from  his 
throne  and  appears  displeased  with  their  obstinacy} 

CON.  They  have  grappled  each  other  body  to  body.  The  King  has  cast 
down  upon  the  field  of  combat  his  golden  wand.  The  fight  should  cease  that 
very  instant.  Sponsors,  separate  them. 

CHAR.  [Descending  from  his  throne}  What  is  this  ?  I  have  thrown  down 
the  golden  rod.  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  cause  of  both;  I  declare  them 
both  true  knights;  and  is  their  fury  such  they  still  proceed?  Arrest  them  in- 
stantly. 

AD.    Ah,  Sire! 

MAR.  OF  BR.    Ah,  Sire! 

CHAR.  Enough!  Enough!  Be  thankful  for  such  sponsors.  I  consent  to  par- 
don you.  Let  them  take  off  their  helmets.  Give  each  other  the  hand  in  pledge 
of  friendship.  You  here  proved  your  valor  both.  I  wish  that  valor  should  be 
useful  to  me  on  more  glorious  occasions. 

FED.    Sire,  since  you  do  me  the  honor — 

JER.    Sire,  as  you  deign  to  honor  me — 

PED.    To  reserve  me  for  other  enterprises — 

JER.    With  your  confidence  in  other  dangers — 

PED.    I  have  nothing  more  to  desire. 

JER.    My  wishes  all  are  gratified. 

AD.  Sire,  since  your  Majesty  deigns  to  employ  them  both  in  your  service, 
let  my  title  of  sponsor  be  of  some  service  to  Don  Pedro.  I  beg  of  you  to  grant 
him  the  government  of  Alarcon. 

CHAR.    *Tis  granted  to  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  governor. 

AD.  Your  Majesty  may  give  it  to  Don  Pedro  and  yet  not  take  it  from  the 
lady.  [To  Gines]  Run  and  tell  Violante  to  come  hither  and  throw  herself  at 
the  King's  feet.  The  favor  which  she  asked  is  granted,  and  Don  Pedro  is  ad- 
mitted unto  it.  [To  Don  Pedro]  I  only  pronounced  her  name  to  place  her  in 
your  arms.  [Exit  Gines\ 

PED.    5Tis  worthy  of  yourself. 
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MAR.  OF  BR.  Sire,  I  have  the  same  right  of  sponsor  to  stand  up  for.  I  be- 
seech your  Majesty  to  grant  a  favor  also  to  Don  Jerome. 

CHAR.    What  favor? 

MAR.  OF  BR.  To  hear  another  lady  who  spoke  to  me  this  morning  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  combat.  It  was  too  late.  I  was  compelled  to  refuse.  But 
I  wish  your  Majesty  should  hear  her,  that  there  may  not  rest  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  of  the  fidelity  of  Don  Jerome  to  his  word.  Gonsalvo,  run  and  call  her. 
\Exit  Gonsalvo.  Enter  Violante,  Flora,  and  Gines\ 

Vio.  Sire,  a  woman  perhaps  ought  not  to  show  herself  in  such  a  place; 
but  pardon  somewhat  to  the  excess  of  my  joy.  I  come  to  kiss  your  royal  hand 
and  see  Don  Pedro  re-established  in  his  honor  and  alive.  [Donna  Seraphina, 
Brito,  Giletta,  and  Gonsalvo  enter] 

SER.  Sire,  I  too  have  my  motives.  I  throw  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet  to 
declare  publicly  that  Don  Jerome  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  This 
peasant  is  he  who  saw  the  whole  in  the  wood  where  he  was  concealed. 

BRIT.    That's  very  fine;  but  Giletta  was  the  cause — 

GIL.  Good-bye  to  my  good  name!  In  the  presence  of  the  King  himself  to 
make  me  pass  for  a ,  if  I  don't  get  married. 

BRIT.    Well,  give  me  your  hand  then. 

GIL.    There  then,  take  it. 

JER.  [To  Seraphina]  How  shall  I  acquit  the  obligation  I  have  to  you,  Sera- 
phina?  You  have  done  away  the  doubts  that  hung  over  my  good  name  and 
given  me  back  true  honor.  I  shall  be  too  happy  if  the  offer  of  my  heart  may 
prove  agreeable  to  you  and  obtain  for  me  your  hand. 

SER.  Violante,  you  see  there  is  one  who  loves  me.  I  am  revenged.  [Aside] 
Let  me  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  [Aloud}  'Tis  I  who  am  at  the  summit  of 
my  wishes.  [To  Don  Pedro]  And  do  you  give  your  hand  to  Violante. 

BOTH.    What  happiness. 

GIN.  Oh!  The  unknown  is  my  mistress  after  all.  She  was  my  master's 
mistress  before  she  was  mine  then. 

FLOR.    He's  such  a  simpleton  that  he  couldn't  find  it  out  till  this  moment. 

GIN.    My  simplicity  goes  farther  yet. 

FLOR.    Pshaw!  Impossible! 

GIN.    Yes;  since  others  marry,  I  should  like  to  marry  too. 

FLOR.    Simple  indeed;  but  I  have  no  objection. 

CHAR.    Constable? 

CON.    Sire! 

CHAR.  Write  immediately  to  Pope  Pius  III,  who  at  present  fills  the  Holy 
Chair,  that  I  beg  him  to  have  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  now  as- 
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sembled,  this  barbarous  custom  which  idolatry  has  left  us.  I  wish  the  abolition 
of  these  duels  should  commence  with  my  reign,  and  that  this  should  be  the 
last. 

ALL  THE  ACTORS  TOGETHER.    And  we  beseech  all  your  majesties  to  pardon 
the  faults  we  have  committed. 

END  OF  LAST  DUEL  IN  SPAIN 
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THE  autograph  manuscript  o£  Woman's  Revenge,  dated  1832,  is  in  the 
Harvard  collection.  Extant  also  in  the  British  Museum  (L.C.  2/25/32) 
is  the  copy,  in  an  unknown  hand,  submitted  to  the  licenser  for  acting; 
this,  however  is  incomplete,  as  it  contains  only  the  dialogue,  which  is  at  times 
illegible.  In  the  following  text,  the  dialogue  from  the  licenser's  copy  is  repro- 
duced as  far  as  possible;  and  legible  readings,  when  necessary,  and  the  stage 
directions  are  taken  from  the  Harvard  manuscript. 

The  play,  a  one-act  burletta,  was  performed  on  February  27,  1832,  at  the 
Olympic  and  revived  about  thirty  times  during  the  year.  In  The  Examiner 
for  March  4  it  is  reviewed  with  approval:  "Vestris  does  not  allow  the  interest 
of  her  Olympic  to  flag  for  want  of  novelty.  Woman's  Revenge  was  produced 
on  Monday,  with  complete  success;  ...  it  is  well  imagined,  well  written, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  well  played." 

Neither  of  the  extant  manuscripts  reveals  any  traces  of  French  influence; 
if  the  play  is  from  a  French  source  Payne  has  Anglicized  it  completely.  Al- 
though several  French  and  English  plays  have  somewhat  similar  titles,  such 
as  Sedaine's  comic  opera  Les  Femmes  Vengees,  ou  Les  Feintes  Infidtlites, 
acted  1775,  or  Cuvelier's  pastoral  pantomime.  La  Damoisel  et  La  Bergerette, 
ou  La  Femme  Vindicative,  1799,  or  Bullock's  satire  of  rogue  life  A  Woman's 
Revenge;  or,  A  Match  in  Newgate,  1715,  the  similarity  goes  no  farther. 

The  strength  of  the  play  lies  in  the  vigor  with  which  the  wealthy  spinster 
Miss  Flashington  is  sketched,  and  its  weakness  in  the  sentimental  treatment 
of  a  stock  theme,  the  rescue  from  financial  distress,  which  is  used  by  many  of 
Payne's  contemporaries,  among  them  John  Buckstone  in  LuJ^e  the  Labourer; 
or,  The  Lost  Son,  performed  1826,  or  Thomas  Morton  in  Education,  1813.  Its 
morality,  as  The  Examiner  points  out,  is  extremely  dubious:  "The  author 
should  have  avoided  the  foolish  and  unprincipled  commonplace,  of  calling 
creditors  scoundrels,  merely  because  they  insist  on  being  paid  what  is  due  to 
them.  The  balance  of  scoundrelism  is  usually  on  the  other  side." 
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MAJOR  SIR  THOMAS  DILLON 

FRANK  MERTON 

FAG 

FARMER  GREGORY 

JOHN,  a  valet 

DOBBINS 

SOPHIA  DILLON 

Miss  FLASHINGTON 

MRS.  SIMPER 

[THE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  ENGLAND] 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  i :  An  elegant  apartment  in  the  country  mansion  of  Miss  Flashington. 
RUghfl  h]jincQt  &  wor/(  table.  Enter  Fag  cautiously,  on  tiptoe. 

FAG.  ^[Alone]^  Hist!  Mr.  Merton,  hist!  Not  here?  Yet  he  seemed  all 
anxiety  for  me  to  come  to  him  forthwith.  Ah,  nothing  can  be  done  in  this 
village  without  Fag,  that's  clear.  I  do  everybody's  business  and  get  nobody's 
respect.  [Miss  Flashington  heard  outside] 

MissF.  [Outside,  vehemently]     Well,  sister,  and  what  if  I  am? 

FAG.  That  must  be  young  Merton's  Aunt  Flashington.  She  always,  they 
say,  comes,  like  a  witch,  in  a  whirlwind.  Vanish,  Fag!  She  doesn't  know  thee, 
honest  utility;  and  it  may  be  as  well  for  Master  Merton  just  now  that  she 
should  not.  Vanish,  my  boy,  vanish!  [Exit  Fag,  /£<?//]  h\jind^\  Enter  Miss 
Flashington,  very  rapidly,  followed  by  Mrs.  Simper,  very  slowly.  R&ght] 
h\an<T\~\ 

MissF.  And  what  if  I  am,  I  say?  Why  don't  you  answer  me?  That  pro- 
voking serenity  of  yours  would  be  enough  to  worry  me  into  a  fever,  if  I  had 
no  other  cause.  Why  don't  you  talk?  Oh,  how  I  hate  your  sneaking,  silent 
ones  who  can't  even  be  scolded  into  a  speech.  They  drive  me  mad. 

MRS.  S.  But,  my  dear,  Frank  Merton  is  my  nephew  as  well  as  yours,  and 
you  see  I  don't  fly  into  a  passion  about  his  follies. 

MissF.  Passion?  Ha!  Ha!  You  in  a  passion!  You  haven't  the  value  of  a 
passion  in  you. 

MRS.  S.    If  he  annoys  you,  cast  him  off.  He  is  entirely  dependent  on  you. 

Miss  F.  There's  a  woman  for  an  aunt!  Cast  him  off,  I  cast  off  Frank  Mer* 
ton!  Oh,  how  that's  you  all  over,  Wilhelmina  Simper.  You  would  not  quar- 
rel with  the  poor  fellow,  but  you'd  cast  him  off. 

MRS.  S.    If  you  don't,  dear,  he'll  be  your  ruin. 

MissF.  Hell  be  no  such  thing.  Good  lad!  With  such  a  heart!  But  he 
shan't  bring  me  to  beggary.  If  the  rascal  thinks  111  forgive  him,  he'll  find 
himself  woefully  mistaken.  I've  sacrificed  enough  for  him  already. 

MRS.  S.    Aye,  you  have  indeed!  Even  matrimony  itself. 

Miss  F.    Not  1. 1  never  yet  found  a  man  worthy  to  be  my  husband. 

MRS.S.    You  did  not  think  so,  my  dear,  when  Sir  Thomas  Dillon — 

Miss  F.  Mrs.  Simper,  have  I  not  forbidden  you  ever  to  mention  that  per- 
son's name  in  my  hearing? 
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MRS.  S.  Don't  be  offended,  sister.  Though  you  were  disappointed  there, 
everybody  knows  that  to  devote  yourself  to  the  bringing  up  of  that  scape- 
grace, Frank,  you  have  refused  as  many  offers — 

Miss  F,  As  you  have  accepted,  sister.  You've  outlived  three  husbands  and 
are  fishing  for  a  fourth.  You've  monopolized  the  matrimony  of  the  family— 
umph,  he  is  here.  [Enter  Fran^  Merton] 

MER.  Ah,  my  dearest  aunt- 
Miss  F.  None  of  that.  Take  off  that  insinuating,  hypocritical  face  of  yours. 
It  won't  do,  sir.  How  very  like  he  is  to  poor  sister  Laura,  isn't  he?  And  how 
very  like  you  are,  sir,  to  that  father  of  yours,  who  robbed  you  of  all  your 
fortune  and  left  you  a  resourceless  orphan,  when  you  ought  to  have  been 
rich  enough  to  have  supported  us  all  in  splendor. 

MER.  With  a  friend  like  you,  excellent  aunt,  I  could  never  feel  the  im- 
providence of  my  father. 

Miss  F.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  have  no  canting,  young  impostor!  Your  father 
was  worth  a  hundred  of  you. 

MRS.  S.  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  your  father  would  have  squandered 
in  three  months  an  allowance  to  support  a  prince  for  a  year? 

Miss  F.  Aye,  what  have  you  done  with  that  last  three  thousand  pounds  ? 
I  know  what  you'll  say:  you'll  pretend  you've  spent  it  in — in — in  the  Lord 
knows  what!  But  it  is  no  such  thing:  you're  a  gambler,  sir. 

MER.    Upon  my  soul,  no! 

MissF.  Not  a  gambler!  Have  you  the  effrontery  [With  a  sort  of  chuc\le 
of  delight  which  she  in  vain  strives  to  hide}  to  say  you— you— you're  not  a 
gambler? 

MRS.  S.    Sister,  you  don't  give  him  time  to  say  anything. 

Miss  F.  Not  give  him  time!  After  all  I've  done  to  prove  my  affection  for 
you,  to  pretend  that  I  make  a  charge  against  you  and  do  not  give  you  time 
to  answer  it.  I  say  no  more.  Talk  all  day  if  you  like.  Henceforward,  you'll 
find  me  only  a  listener,  a  patient,  all-enduring  listener.  Go  on,  go  on,  you 
shall  have  time,  aye,  if  you  will  [Violently],  eternity!  Go  on — 

MER.    You  are  aware,  dear  aunt,  how  very  fond  I  am  of  hunting — 

Miss  F.  You  don't  mean  to  pretend  you've  spent  three  thousand  guineas 
in  hunting!  Do  you  think  I've  forgotten  that  I  fitted  you  out  with  horses  and 
hounds  and  a  provision  for  keeping  them  like  a  gentleman  as  you  are,  not 
eighteen  months  ago — 

MER.  Perhaps,  aunt,  you  may  remember  the  day  when  I  followed  the 
hounds  some  six  and  twenty  miles  from  this — 

Miss  F.  And  did  not  return  till  the  evening  following!  I  do  remember  it, 
Frank.  It  was  a  year  ago  yesterday.  And  I'm  sorry  I  do;  for  what  I  remember 
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of  my  misery  when  I  was  waiting  your  return  that  long,  long  night,  con- 
vinces me  that  I  am  more  attached  to  you  than  it  is  in  your  composition,  you 
unfeeling  varlet,  to  deserve. 

MRS.  S.    But  let  the  lad  speak,  dear — 

MissF.  Speak!  Of  course  I  will.  Who  prevents  his  speaking?  Well,  you 
were  hunting  a  year  ago — come,  out  with  it.  But  let  me  take  my  work  and 
sit  down  first;  for  a  story  beginning  from  a  year  ago  can  be  no  trifle  in 
the  telling.  [Enter  John]  What  do  you  want,  hey?  I'm  busy.  Don't  come  to 
disturb  me,  sir,  when  you  see  I'm  busy. 

JOHN.  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  Farmer  Dobbins  is  below  and  says  if  you 
could  only  let  him  speak  to  you  a  moment — 

Miss  F.    Nothing  but  vexation.  Why  can't  people  come  at  proper  times  ? 

MRS.  S.    Bid  Dobbins  wait,  John.  Bid  him  wait. 

Miss  F.  Bid  him  do  no  such  thing,  John.  The  time  of  a  farmer  with  a 
family  like  his  is  precious.  Tis  only  the  rich  that  have  leisure  and  they  are 
robbers  when  they  force  the  poor  to  wait. 

MRS.  S.  Bid  him  come  up.  Mayhap  he  brings  his  rent.  I  grant  ye,  they 
who  come  to  pay  money  should  never  be  kept  waiting. 

Miss  F.    Nor  those  who  come  to  ask  it,  sister.  Show  him  up.  [Exit  John] 

MER.    Shall  I  run  to  him?  [Going] 

Miss  F.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Fly,  none  of  your  tricks.  You  think  to  get  off, 
do  you?  Sit  you  down  there.  Sir,  your  time  shall  come  presently.  [Enter 
Dobbins]  Well,  Dobbins,  how  is  it  with  you?  How  are  all  the  little  ones? 
Why,  you  seem  feeble,  Dobbins.  Have  you  been  ill? 

DOB.  Quoite  at  death's  door,  ma'am,  an  it  be  all  the  zame  to  you,  my 
lady.  Hard  time  on't  all  winter  with  east  winds  and  the  rheumatize.  And 
then  it  be  no  troifle  of  a  tramp  from  farm  here,  ma'am,  considering  my 
shanks  be  none  of  the  stoutest  just  now. 

MissF.  Why,  you  haven't  come  all  the  way  on  foot  in  your  state  of 
health?  Don't  be  standing  scraping  there,  man.  Here.  [Placing  a  chair]  Sit 
down  on  this  chair.  Rest  yourself  and  take  your  time  and  then  tell  rne  what 
brought  you  on  this  worse  than  fool's  errand. 

DOB.  Crave  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  be  only  come  for  to  pay  your  reverence 
my  rent. 

MissF.  Couldn't  you  have  sent  your  wife?  But  she's  a  grand  lady,  I  sup- 
pose. Staying  comfortable  at  home,  while  her  poor  husband  is  packed  off  to 
walk  a  dozen  miles  with  one  leg  in  the  grave! 

DOB.  Please  your  ladyship,  no  such  thing.  My  Margery  be  as  hard  a  work- 
ing dame  as  any  in  all  the  parish.  She  be  abed  of  her  sisteenth,  ma'am,  and 
that  be  why  she  couldn't  come. 
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MissF.  Bless  my  soul,  what  will  the  country  come  to!  One  couple  to 
bring  sixteen  into  the  world,  when  such  multitudes  are  starving!  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves, 

DOB.  Whoile  we  pays  our  way,  and  does  our  best  ma'am,  we  doant  zee 
why  we're  to  be  ashamed  neither.  To  be  sure,  your  ladyship  may  think  as 
how  you've  a  roight  to  find  fault  because  we're  a  year  behind  in  our  rent,  but 
then  your  ladyship  never  ax'd  for  it,  and  so  we  let  it  run  on;  but  at  last  woife 
says  to  I,  "Dobbins,  her  ladyship's  a  queer  'un,  they  say,  and  flies  into  rare 
rages,  and  there  be  no  knowing  when  she  may  turn  and  pounce  on  us  like  a 
she-tigress;  zo  run,  Dobbins,  for  now  it's  four  quarters  we  owe  her,  run  and 
pay  her,  and  then  we  can  snap  our  fingers  at  her  ladyship  and  all  her 
tantrums!" 

MissF.  Is  this  to  be  endured!  [To  Mrs.  Simper]  And  you,  Mrs.  Demure 
Face,  and  you  Master  Double  Face  [To  Merton],  if  you  want  to  laugh,  laugh 
out,  and  don't  bite  your  lips  and  mince  and  look  this  way  and  that  way  and 
every  way  but  straight  at  me.  But  [To  the  farmer]  come,  sir,  I've  had  enough 
of  your  insolence,  now  give  me  a  little  of  your  money.  Hand  it  out.  You've 
made  a  fortune  this  year,  no  doubt,  or  I  never  should  have  a  farthing  of  it. 

DOB.  A  fortin  ?  Noa,  my  lady,  we've  made  no  fortin,  but  we've  lost  a  barn 
by  fire  and  three  cows  by  the  murrain.  Had  the  rot  among  the  sheep  and  all 
the  corn  beat  down  in  the  treat  rains.  Ah,  if  it  had  not  been  that  moy  woife's 
uncle,  the  parish  clerk,  died,  Heav'n  bless  him!  and  left  her  thirty-eight 
pound,  seven  shillings,  two  pence  three  farden,  we  never  should  ha'  been 
able  to  make  up  the  rent.  But  when  we  got  it!  Aw,  woife  was  in  such  joy! 
"Run  with  it,  Dobbins,  and  pay  the  rent,"  says  she,  "that  it,"  says  my  woife. 
The  troifle  that  wus  short,  you  zee,  I  borry,  and  here  it  all  is,  ma'am.  Count 
it.  It  be  right  to  a  farden,  /  know,  and  glad  I  be  to  pay  it  and  get  rid  of  your 
ladyship,  for  now  I  owes  your  ladyship  nothing.  Fze  nothing  to  be  afeared 
on,  ho!  ho!  nothing,  not  I. 

MissF.  But  111  be  even  with  you.  Hand  me  my  desk,  Frank.  [To  the 
farmer]  Stop  where  you  are.  [  Writes  and  hands  the  paper  to  Dobbins]  There, 
sir,  there's  your  receipt.  No  parleying.  Pocket  and  go  about  your  business. 

DOB.  Stop  a  bit.  Since  moy  eyes  be  getting  bad  with  the  rest  of  me,  let's 
try  the  old  spectacles.  So,  'tis  so.  Four  years'  rent!  Ha!  Ha!  What?  No,  four 
years'  rent!  No,  my  lady,  Fze  only  brought  you  this  year's.  Alter  the  receipt, 
ma'am,  an  you  please,  and  take  the  money  and  let  me  go. 

MissF.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  I'm  about,  man?  Put  your 
receipt  in  your  money  bag  and  your  money  bag  in  your  pocket  this  instant, 
and  look  ye,  if  ever  you  have  the  effrontery  to  bring  me  the  miserable  legacies 
of  your  wife's  parish  clerk  relations,  or  to  think  of  paying  rent,  till  your  barn 
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is  built  up,  your  farming  stock  made  good,  and  some  of  your  sixteen  brats 
able  to  do  a  little  more  than  squall  for  a  modicum  of  milk,  I'll  turn  you  all, 
without  a  moment's  notice,  adrift.  [He  is  about  jailing  on  his  fences]  No 
antics,  here,  sir.  John!  [Enter  John]  The  pony  chaise  this  instant,  and  drive 
this  booby  to  his  farm.  [Exit  John] 

DOB.  Ah,  my  lady,  you  be  loike  a  great  artichoke,  my  lady,  rum  rhind, 
but  rare  eating.  Heaven  bless  your  ladyship  and  all  your  worshipful  lady- 
ship's honorable  company.  Lord,  lord,  how  woife's  heart  will  caper!  [Exit] 

MissF.  Will  nobody  stop  that  fellow's  mouth?  John,  I  say!  [Re-enter 
John]  John,  while  the  chaise  is  preparing,  give  that  clown  a  lunch!  [Exit 
John]  And  John!  [Re-enters]  Put  a  dozen  of  the  best  port  in  the  box  for 
his  wife.  [Exit  John]  And  John!  [Re-enters]  Drive  him  home  gently:  don't 
let  his  crazy  bones  be  jolted.  [Exit  John.  Turning  to  Merton]  And  now,  you 
disgrace  to  all  your  family,  you  thought  to  escape  in  the  confusion,  did  you? 
Draw  near,  sir,  draw  near,  and  let  me  drag  the  truth  from  you,  if  possible, 
respecting  your  enormities. 

MER.    You  will  scarcely  think  them  such  when  you  know  all. 

MissF.  Indeed!  You  think  to  smooth  me  down  with  your  fine  speeches, 
hey!  It  won't  do. 

MER.    I  only  think  of  telling  you  a  plain  tale. 

Miss  F.  Why  don't  you,  then?  Haven't  I  been  waiting  here  this  hour  and 
not  a  word  of  anything  but  rigmarole  can  I  get  from  you  yet. 

MRS.  S.  Don't  be  abashed.  You  were  telling  us,  when  overtaken  by  night 
and  rough  weather,  on  a  hunting  party — 

MER.  Aye,  lightning  flashed,  the  darkness  was  deepening.  I  was  parted 
from  my  companions,  and  both  my  horse  and  myself  were  sinking  with 
fatigue,  when,  looking  about  for  some  inn,  I  found  myself  opposite  the 
mansion  house  of  the  Dillons. 

Miss  F.  [Starting]    The  Dillons! 

MER.    What,  aunt,  and  you  know  the  Dillons? 

Miss  F.    Y — y — yes — yes — once,  once. 

MRS.  S.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  present  owner  of  that  mansion  when 
we  were  all  younger:  a  civil  gentleman  enough,  only  somewhat  the  worse  for 
the  pride  of  his  family  in  the  noble  blood.  About  eighteen  years  ago  he  paid 
his  court  to  one  of  us. 

Miss  F.  [Aside,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug]  One  of  us  ?  [Aloud]  Go  on 
with  your  story. 

MER.  The  rain  beginning  to  pour  down  in  torrents;  I  thought  I  could  not 
do  better  than  seek  shelter  there.  I  knocked  at  the  mansion  and  found  it 
uninhabited. 
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MissF.    What!  Dillon  dead? 

MRS.  S.    Patience,  sister,  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  way. 

MER.  I  traversed  a  courtyard  in  ruins,  passed  a  pavilion  once  beautiful, 
but  now  degraded  into  a  cattle  shed,  and  at  length  saw  a  light  in  the  window 
o£  a  farmhouse,  where  I  was  received  with  the  most  endearing  hospitality. 

Miss  F.    But  Dillon,  what  had  become  of  Dillon? 

MER.  I  asked  the  cause  of  the  desolation  I  saw  around  me.  I  found  that 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  involved  in  ruin  by  the  extravagances  of  a  fashion- 
able wife — 

MissF.    Ah,  ha!  She  ruined  him,  did  she? 

MRS.  S.    I  always  knew  she  would. 

Miss  F.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  She  was  always  a  spendthrift,  and  I 
dare  say  the  fault  was  his  own.  But  right  or  wrong,  the  poor  woman  always 
got  blamed,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  take  part  against 
your  sex.  Well,  why  don't  you  get  on?  What  of  Dillon? 

MER.    His  wife  being  dead — 

MissF.    Dead! 

MRS.S.    His  wife  dead?  He's  quite  young  enough  to  marry  again. 

MER.  He  resumed  his  post  in  the  army  and  went  abroad,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  nursing  his  property  and  avoiding  his  creditors,  but  the  scoun- 
drels took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  all  would  have  been  lost  but  for  his 
agent,  the  very  farmer  beneath  whose  roof  I  was  sheltered.  The  worthy  fel- 
low with  the  money  he  had  saved  as  former  steward  of  the  family,  kept  the 
cormorants  at  bay  and  entered  into  arrangements  to  preserve  the  estate  to 
his  benefactor,  by  paying  off  the  various  claims  by  installments. 

MissF,  A  worthy  deed,  a  very  worthy  deed.  The  man's  an  honor  to 
human  nature. 

MER.  I  thought  so  too,  and  when  I  heard  how  oppressed  he  was  to  keep 
pace  with  these  engagements  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  done,  the  estate 
was  still  liable  to  instant  forfeiture,  I  think,  aunt,  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  be  persuaded  that  I  could  not  listen  without  something  more  than  pity. 

Miss  F.  Right,  right,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  three  thousand 
pounds  you  squandered?  I  call  you  to  account  for  your  extravagance,  your 
wanton,  unjustifiable  extravagance,  and  here  you  come  to  me  with  a  long 
story  about  a  broken-down  gentleman  and  a  sentimental  clodhopper.  What 
became  of  the  three  thousand  pounds,  I  say? 

MRS.  S.    Be  gentle  with  him,  sister.  Proceed  deliberately,  coolly — 

Miss  F.  Coolly!  You  whose  pulses  would  be  outrun  by  a  superannuated 
tortoise,  may  talk  of  coolness!  Coolness!  What  became  of  the  three  thousand 
pounds  ? 
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MER.  The  farmer,  unable  to  meet  his  stipulations,  allowed  me  to  supply 
him  with  the  means. 

MissF.  And  this  is  what  you  have  done  with  your  three  thousand 
pounds? 

MRS.  S.    I  hope  you  will  give  him  no  more  thousands  to  throw  away  thus. 

MissF.  To  save  Dillon,  for  Dillon's  sake,  my  nephew  has  left  himself 
penniless  and  parted  with  the  money  he  received  from  me! 

MER.    I  have  stated  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Miss  F.  Our  early  life  was  passed  in  that  vicinity.  We  lived  next  door  to 
the  Dillons.  Every  spot  on  that  estate  bears  some  remembrance  of  the  sweet 
dreams  of  childhood.  Sister,  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl.  The  carriage  was 
ordered  for  a  drive.  It  shall  drive  you  to  the  honest  farmer's. 

MER.    How— you!  You  go  to  Farmer  Gregory's? 

Miss  F.    Why  not  I  as  well  as  anybody  else  ?  Come,  sister,  come. 

MER.    But  suffer  me  to  go  before  and  announce  you. 

Miss  F.  You  seem  rather  disturbed,  sir,  at  the  idea  of  my  going.  Why  are 
you  disturbed?  I  will  go  now,  if  it  be  only  to  find  out  the  reason. 

MER.    Do,  aunt,  do. 

MissF.    And  you  shall  go  with  me,  sister! 

MRS.  S.    Give  me  time  to  put  up  my  spectacles,  dear. 

MissF.  What  an  everlasting  dawdle  you  are,  "dear."  [Snatching  the 
spectacles]  Give  me  the  spectacles  and  come  along,  "dear."  [Catches  her 
under  the  arm  and  hurries  her  out.  Fag  peeps  in  on  the  opposite  side] 

FAG.    Is  the  coast  clear? 

MER.    Fag,  fly  to  Gregory's — 

FAG,    Fly  to  the  nest  of  my  little  Annette?  On  the  light  wings  of  love — 

MER.  Keep  your  love  for  your  lady  loye  and  take  heed  of  what  I  say.  My 
aunt  knows  what  I  have  done  for  Gregory;  but  I  have  not  dared  to  tell  her 
of  Sophia. 

FAG.  Shrewd  enough.  She'd  think  the  petticoat  had  more  weight  with 
you  than  the  pity — 

MER.  A  stronger  reason  yet :  Sophia  is  the  daughter  of  a  woman  for  whom 
Dillon  jilted  my  aunt.  Contrive  in  the  best  way  you  can  to  make  Gregory 
keep  Sophia  out  of  my  aunt's  view. 

FAG.    How  should  your  aunt  see  her? 

MER.  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  had  taken  a  queer  freak  in  her  head  to  drive 
post-haste  to  the  farm? 

FAG.    No? 

MER.  She  has.  Look  she  don't  get  there  before  you.  [Miss  Flashington 
calls,  outside] 
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MissF.  [Outside,  calling]    Morton,  I  say!  Frank  Merton! 
MER.    Her  voice!  Away!  Remember  about  Sophia. 

FAG.  Her  voice?  Her  thunder!  What  must  her  presence  be,  if  that's  her 
voice?  [They  run  out  on  opposite  sides} 

SCENE  2:  A  beautifully  rural  spot.  In  the  distance,  the  family  mansion  of 
Major  Sir  Thomas  Dillon.  In  the  foreground,  a  vine-covered  farmhouse,  en- 
closed by  a  quickset  hedge.  Opposite  to  it,  some  dilapidated  buildings.  Enter 
Sophia  Dillon,  looking  out  at  the  bac\. 

SOPH.  [Alone]  I  may  strain  my  eyes  out,  not  a  glimpse  of  him  is  to  be 
seen!  This  is  the  third  long  day!  And  then  papa's  unexpected  arrival  in  the 
meantime!  My  uneasiness  about  Merton  has  prevented  my  giving  my  whole 
heart  to  rejoicing  for  papa's  return,  and  I  dare  not  tell  him  or  anyone  else 
the  cause.  I  am  sadly  afraid  papa  will  be  angry  when  he  knows.  [Sings] 

i. 
When  thou  are  away,  the  world's  brightest  charms 

Look,  oh,  how  drear! 
But  there's  a  magic  its  frown  that  disarms 

When  thou  art  near. 

2. 

When  thou  <art>  away,  even  summer's  beams 

All  cold  appear! 
But  the  coldest  winter  sweet  summer  seems 

Beside  thee,  dear!  [Enter  Farmer  Gregory  from  the  farm- 
house] 

GREG.  What's  the  matter,  miss  ?  I  hope  you're  not  ill.  I  never  saw  you  so 
sad  and  thoughtful  before.  Now  a  sigh,  then  a  quiet  little  tear,  and  then  up 
you  are  on  tiptoe  and  peeping  out,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  One 
would  say  you  were  looking  for  somebody. 

SOPH.  Whom  should  I  look  for?  Whom  have  we  to  expect,  now  dear 
papa  is  come  back  to  us?  We  never  see  anybody  but,  now  and  then,  Fag. 

GREG.  You  forget  Mr.  Merton;  and  really,  I  begin  to  fear  he  has  forgotten 
us,  though  I  never  longed  for  anyone's  appearance  more  heartily  than  I  do 
for  his  this  very  moment. 

SOPH.    I'm  sure,  if  he  don't  like  to  come,  he's  welcome  to  stay  where  he  is. 
GREG.  [Looking  out]    Hey!  What?  Who's  that  I  see? 
SOPH.    Where?  Where? 
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GREG.  Crossing  yon  field.  Now  he  gets  over  the  stile.  Confusion!  That  is 
not  he. 

SOPH.  Fag!  I'm  sure  nobody  wanted  Fag.  I'll  go  away.  But  soft.  He  can 
give  us  intelligence  perhaps  of— I'll  not  go  away—  [Enter  Fag,  left  hand] 

FAG.  Ah,  Farmer,  how  goes  it  among  ye,  hey?  Beg  pardon,  miss.  Hope 
you're  well,  miss;  and  your  charming  daughter,  Annette,  Farmer,  hope  she's 
well,  too.  Hope  you're  all  well. 

GREG.  Annette  is  gone  to  be  bridesmaid  at  the  next  village.  She's  away 
for  the  week.  But  pray,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Merton  lately,  Fag?  It  is  half  a 
week  since  he  was  here,  and  that's  a  long  time  for  him  to  stop  away. 

FAG.  Mr.  Gregory,  it  is  from  him  I  come,  minister  plenipotentiary  upon 
a  special  embassy. 

SOPH.    Then  he's  not  coming  at  all? 

FAG.    I  didn't  say  that,  miss;  but  what  I  have  to  say,  I  am  bound  to  say — 

SOPH.    Well? 

FAG.  In  private  to  Farmer  Gregory.  Shocked  to  seem  rude,  but  affairs  of 
state  require  to  be  managed  with  diplomatic  caution. 

SOPH.  Oh,  if  Mr.  Merton  has  secrets,  I'm  sure  I — I — have  no  wish — to  be — 
inquisitive,  not  I.  Good  morning,  sir.  [Exit  Sophia] 

FAG.    Off  in  a  huff.  Natural  enough,  hey,  Farmer,  hey? 

GREG.  She  is  only  concerned,  as  I  am,  at  Mr.  Merton's  unusually  long 
absence.  The  last  installment  was  to  be  paid  today,  and  unless  he  aids  me — 

FAG.    The  dickens  it  was!  He  can't  then. 

GREG.    How? 

FAG.  Now  I  dare  say  it  was  about  that  he  wanted  me  when  he  first  sent 
this  morning.  But  make  your  mind  easy.  He  can't  help  you  just  yet.  His 
purse  is  under  quarantine. 

GREG.  Merciful  powers!  Sir  Thomas  will  have  returned  then,  only  to 
behold  his  ruin! 

FAG.    Sir  Thomas?  The  old  *un  ain't  come  back? 

GREG.    Most  unexpectedly,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

FAG.    Whew!  What  the  devil's  to  be  done  now? 

GREG.    I  don't  understand  you. 

FAG.    Keep  him  close,  Gregory,  keep  the  old  *un  close. 

GREG.    Close!  What  do  you  mean  by  close? 

FAG.  Merton's  two  aunts  are  to  be  here  presently.  Don't  let  the  old  *un  see 
'em.  But,  above  all,  don't  let  them  see  or  hear  about  his  daughter. 

GREG.    Why  not? 

FAG.    One  of  'em,  Gregory,  is  a  devil  in  petticoats.  But  she's  desperate  rich. 
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GREG.  Why  should  I  keep  my  patron,  or  my  patron's  daughter  out  of 
sight  because  rich  folks  are  in  the  way?  Zounds,  sir,  if  the  King  himself  was 
to  come,  neither  Miss  Sophia  nor  her  father  should  be  kept  back.  They're  fit 
company  for  the  best  in  the  land  and  all  the  fitter  for  having  known  what 
it  is  to  want  and  be  forsaken. 

FAG.  You  don't  hear  me,  Farmer.  You  won't  understand  me,  man.  There 
may  be  reasons  why  Mr.  Merton's  aunt  should  not,  just  yet,  know  the  affair 
between  him  and  the  young  lady. 

GREG.    What  affair?  Speak  out,  what  affair? 

FAG.  Now,  Gregory,  you  can't  be  such  a  noodle  as  to  think  Mr.  Merton 
has  been  doing  all  he  has  for  your  sake  only,  when  there  were  two  such  eyes 
to  lure  him  on  as  those  of  Miss  Sophia  ? 

GREG*  He  advanced  me  money  before  he  knew  there  was  such  a  being  as 
Miss  Sophia. 

FAG.    Yes,  but  he  advanced  you  more  after  he  knew.  [Sings] 

If  you  would  by  signs  discover 

In  his  own  despite  the  lover, 

See  a  man  from  all  eyes  shrinking, 

Give  up  sleeping,  eating,  drinking; 

Nay,  where  sense  is  needed,  tricks 

Madder  than  a  lunatic's. 

If,  to  show  his  wit,  he  strive, 

Seem  the  veriest  ass  alive, 

His  job's  done:  the  fool's  a  lover. 

GREG.  A  love  affair!  A  love  affair!  Good  Heavens,  what  will  Sir  Thomas 
say? 

FAG.    What  can  he  say  if  he  don't  know? 

GREG.  Mr.  Fag,  I  may  be  a  simple  man,  but  I  am  an  honest  man;  and  I 
must  tell  you,  Mr.  Fag,  I  don't  like  this  roundabout  dealing. 

FAG.  Nobody  wants  you  to  be  roundabout.  If  there's  any  maneuvering  to 
be  done,  leave  it  to  me.  I'm  not  so  nice  about  groping  through  crooked  paths 
when  they  lead  to  flowers  and  sunshine.  Mr.  Merton  will  be  a  glorious  match 
for  Miss  Dillon.  Answer  me  one  thing,  Gregory:  would  such  a  match  come 
so  very  inopportunely  just  now,  Gregory,  hey,  my  old  boy? 

GREG.    Umph. 

FAG.  And  if  you  are  the  cause  of  preventing  it  by  prematurely  meddling, 
you'll  do  your  master  more  harm  than  all  his  misfortunes. 

GREG.    How? 
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FAG.  And  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  Gregory.  One  of  Mr.  Merton's  aunts  is  Sir 
Thomas  Dillon's  bitterest  foe. 

GREG.    His  foe?  His  foe?  That's  indeed  to  be  considered. 

FAG.  Hark!  Carriages!  There  come  Merton  and  his  aunts!  This  way  with 
me,  Gregory — 

GREG.    But  I  must  attend  to  the  company  first — 

FAG.  Attend  only  to  me,  and  you'll  bless  your  stars  that  you  have  found 
such  a  counsellor.  Oh,  never  mind  the  carriages.  Come  along,  I  say.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  3 :  The  farmhouse  of  Gregory.  Enter  Miss  Flashington,  Mrs.  Simper, 
and  Fran\  Merton. 

MissF.  Was  there  ever  such  a  place  as  this?  Knock,  knock,  knock,  and 
then  one  head  pops  out  and  disappears;  then,  another.  They  scamper  before 
me  like  mice  in  a  granary  at  the  coming  of  a  cat.  Oh,  oh,  so  we've  somebody 
at  last,  have  we?  Who's  this?  [Enter  Gregory,  followed  by  Fag,  who  slin\s 
to  the  bacl(\ 

MER.  This,  aunt,  is  the  worthy  farmer  of  whom  I  told  you.  Farmer  Greg- 
ory, allow  me  to  introduce  my  aunts. 

GREG.  Proud  to  see  anybody  belonging  to  you,  Mr.  Merton.  You've  kept 
away  a  long  time  this  time. 

FAG.  [Running  down  and  twitching  him,  unobserved}    Mum! 

MissF.  So  you  and  this  chap  are  tolerably  well  together,  it  seems.  He 
gives  me  a  good  account  of  you,  Farmer. 

GREG.  Not  better,  ma'am,  than  I  can  give  of  him.  He's  been  a  rare  friend 
to  me  and  mine. 

Miss  F.  So  I  found.  He  would  have  concealed  it  from  me,  but  he  failed. 
Farmer,  was  it  considerate,  was  it  right,  sir,  to  take  money  from  a  young  man 
like  that  without  first  ascertaining  how  he  came  by  it?  I  see  you're  annoyed, 
but  you  deserve  it  all;  you've  both  of  you  done  a  good  deed,  but  you've  done 
it  in  a  very  bad  way. 

GREG.  [Confused}  I'm  sure,  madam,  I — Mr.  Merton  arranged  with  the 
creditors  without  my  knowledge.  He  enabled  me  to  keep  the  arrangement 
without  my  asking. 

Miss  F.    I  must  have  some  private  talk  with  you,  Farmer. 

GREG.    Ma'am — 

MissF.  Merton,  you're  not  wanted  here.  Go  and  see  the  horses  unhar- 
nessed. Farmer,  we'll  dine  with  you. 

GREG.  The  best  the  farm  affords,  ma'am,  is  at  your  command.  [Apart}  My 
stars,  if  in  this  mood  she  should  come  across  Sir  Thomas — 
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Miss  R  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Merton,  to  order  the  horses  into  the  farmer's 
stables? 

GREG.    The  stables  of  Sir  Thomas,  madam.  There's  nothing  here  of  mine. 

MissR  [Struggling  against  strong  emotion]  Farmer,  you've  the  spirit  of 
a  nobleman. 

GREG.  I've  the  spirit  of  an  honest  man.  I  hope  every  nobleman  can  say  as 
much.  [During  these  last  speeches  Merton  has  watched  his  opportunity  and 
whispered  to  Fag,  who  replies  to  him] 

FAG.  [Apart  to  Merton]  111  contrive  to  get  him  away,  sir.  Don't  be 
alarmed.  Ill  not  lose  sight  of  him.  [Exit  Merton] 

MRS.  S,    Farmer,  wasn't  that  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  a  sad  plague  to  him  ? 

GREG.    It  is  not  me  place  to  judge  my  benefactors. 

Miss  F.    You  are  right,  Farmer. 

GREG.  If  my  lady  had  faults,  Sir  Thomas  finds  ample  atonement  for  them 
in — [Fag  runs  down,  out  of  breath,  as  if  just  entering] 

FAG.  Farmer,  run,  run!  The  grey  mare  is  down  and  kicking.  The  cart 
shaft's  over  her,  and  the  men  tugging  at  her  to  no  purpose.  If  you  don't  make 
haste,  she'll  be  ruined. 

GREG.    The  scoundrels!  Why  don't  they  cut  the  shaft  and  harness? 

FAG.  So  I  told  'em,  but  they  wouldn't  mind  me.  They  didn't  dare  cut 
anything  without  your  orders. 

GREG.  The  dolts!  Hey!  Giles!  Peter!  Sam!  Cut  the  shaft!  Keep  your 
knee  upon  her  head!  Cut  the  harness!  [Runs  out] 

FAG.  Aye,  cut,  Farmer  [Aside],  and  don't  come  again  [Aloud]t  for  111 
look  after  the  ladies.  [Stands  bowing] 

MissF.  And  pray,  obsequious  sir,  who  may  you  be,  making  as  many 
bows  there  as  a  willow  in  a  high  wind?  Do  you  belong  to  the  house,  sir? 

FAG.  Not  exactly,  madam,  though  the  house  could  not  get  on  very  well 
without  me. 

MissF.    Indeed.  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  to  it? 

FAG.    A — a — a — sort  of  a — patron,  ma'am.  That's  all,  only  a — patron. 

MRS.  S.  [Eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot]    Patron! 

Miss  F.  Pray  be  more  explicit,  sir.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  can  mean 
by  patron. 

FAG.  No  questions,  pray.  Be  satisfied,  ladies,  that  I  take  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  you.  As  for  myself,  I — I — am — mystery. 

MRS.  S,    He's  a  madman.  [Sophia  heard  outside] 

SOPH.  [Outside]    Mr.  Fag! 
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FAG.  [Aside]  Confusion!  Here's  Miss  Sophia  coming,  and  I've  not  had  a 
chance  yet  of  cautioning  her.  [Hurrying  towards  the  side,  as  Sophia  Dillon 
runs  in} 

SOPH.    Mr.  Fag,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Merton?  Is  it  true  he's  here? 

FAG.  [Low  to  her}    Hush!  Don't  you  see  those  ladies? 

SOPH.  [Surprised}    Ha!  [Curtseying  very  low} 

Miss  F.    A  pretty  girl.  Who  is  she? 

FAG.  This — oh,  this,  ma'am — you  want  to  know  who  this  young  lady  is  ? 
This  young  lady,  ma'am,  is — is  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Gregory,  ma'am. 
[Aside  to  her}  Don't  deny  it. 

MissF.  The  farmer's  daughter?  She  spoke  of  Frank  Merton.  Does  she 
know  Frank  Merton? 

FAG.  Coming  here  so  often  as  he  did,  ma'am,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
you  know,  ma'am — 

Miss  F.    Umph. 

FAG.  [Low  to  Sophia}    They  are  his  aunts. 

Miss  F.  Frank  never  told  me  Gregory  had  a  daughter.  Strange,  too,  for 
she's  indeed  a  lovely  girl;  but  that  dress  of  hers  seems  rather  above  what  one 
would  look  for  in  a  farmer's  daughter — 

FAG.  Best  clothes,  ma'am — Sunday  suit,  ma'am.  Put  on  in  honor  of  your 
visit,  ma'am. 

Miss  F.  In  honor  of  a  visit  nobody  expected!  Your  tongue  runs  fast,  sir. 
Why  don't  the  girl  answer  for  herself? 

SOPH.    Madam,  I — 

FAG.  She's  timid,  ma'am,  very  timid,  and  that  seventy-four-gun  look  of 
yours,  ma'am,  quite  overpowers  her. 

MissF.  Mr.  Mystery,  if  the  girl  talks  too  little,  you  talk  an  infinite  deal 
too  much.  Go  about  your  business.  I  wish  to  be  left  with  this  young  woman. 

FAG.  Business,  ma'am?  La,  I've  no  business.  I  pass  my  life  in  the  business 
of  other  people,  ma'am.  I'm  factotum  general,  a  walking  refuge  for  the 
destitute.  [Whispering  to  Sophia]  Mind  what  you  say.  She's  your  father's 
deadly  foe. 

Miss  F.    You  are  prompting  her  with  answers,  sir.  Leave  us  this  instant. 

FAG.  Sorry,  ma'am,  you  should  value  my  company  less  than  I  do  yours. 
Should  you  want  me,  I'm  within  call  [Exit] 

Miss  F.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  so  destitute  as  to  want  such  a  refuge.  And, 
sister,  pray  do  you  take  a  turn  around  the  farm,  and,  I  say,  sister  [Aside},  buy 
something  of  the  farmer  and  pay  well  for  it,  that  he  may  be  put  to  no  loss 
by  our  visit:  hay,  oats,  anything,  but  see  you  pay  him  well.  [Exit  Mrs.  Simper} 
And  now,  miss — 
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SOPH.  [Aside  and  agitated]  She  makes  me  tremble.  My  father's  deadliest 
foe.  Fag  told  her  I  was  the  farmer's  daughter. 

Miss  F.  [Eyeing  her]  You  shrink  away  from  me,  young  woman.  What  is 
that  for?  I  suppose  they've  told  you  I  was  a  tornado. 

SOPH.    I  have  been  told  much  good  of  you,  madam. 

MissF.  [Vehemently]  Good!  Who  in  the  world  ever  told  you  any  good 
of  me? 

SOPH.  [Faltering]    Madam? 

Miss  F.  [  With  increased  vehemence]  Who  ever  told  you  any  good  of  me, 
I  ask.  No  answer.  Is  it  such  mighty  harm  to  have  spoken  well  of  me  that 
you  are  ashamed  to  own  who  did  it? 

SOPH.    It  was  your  nephew,  madam. 

Miss  F.  A  pretty  fellow  to  go  about  puffing  his  aunt  in  this  way,  as  if  she 
needed  his  trumpeting.  And  pray,  miss,  how  came  you  to  know  my  nephew? 

SOPH.    Through  mere  chance,  madam.  His  generosity  to  my  father — 

Miss  F.  You're  in  love  with  him.  No  evasion;  I  see  it  plainly.  Have  you 
told  him  you're  in  love  with  him? 

SOPH.    Madam — 

Miss  F.    Has  he  ever  said  he  was  in  love  with  you  ? 

SOPH.  [Casting  down  her  eyes]    Yes,  ma'am. 

MissF.    And  you  suffered  it? 

SOPH.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  F.    You  might  just  as  well  have  sworn  you  adored  him. 

SOPH.    Good  Heavens! 

Miss  F.  Young  woman,  the  conduct  of  Frank  Merton  to  your  father  can 
only  have  been  prompted  by  wild,  desperate  passion.  Men  are  not  given  to 
doing  good  for  its  own  sake,  miss.  That  you  should  have  known,  and  now 
see  what  misery  you  have  brought  upon  yourself,  without  fortune,  thrown  by 
fate  into  a  sphere  of  life  unequal  in  the  world's  eye  to  his — 

SOPH.    I  own,  madam,  I  am  without  fortune. 

MissF.    And  pray  who  marries,  nowadays,  for  anything  else? 

SOPH.    I  never  thought  at  all  upon  that  subject. 

Miss  F.  What!  Are  you  not  aware  that  after  such  attentions  as  you  have 
allowed  from  my  nephew,  if  he  does  not  marry  you,  every  old  maid  in  the 
parish  will  have  her  joke  upon  you,  and  every  coxcomb  his  sneer? 

SOPH.  [Terrified]    Merciful  Providence! 

Miss  F.  Come,  come,  cheer  up.  I'm  sure  you're  a  good  girl,  and  the  malice 
of  those  who  delight  in  a  friendless  woman's  sorrows  is  now  and  then  de- 
feated. Cheer  up,  my  child.  I  know  all  I  wished  now;  but  I  need  to  be 
left  alone  a  moment.  I  am  fluttered  and  not  well. 
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SOPH.  [Much  moved\    Madam,  pray  allow — 

Miss  F.    No,  I  shall  be  better  by  myself. 

SOPH.    And  so  shall  I,  too,  for  I  am  very,  very  wretched.  [Exit  Sophia} 

Miss  F.  [Looking  after  her}  Just  such  was  I,  as  youthful,  as  inexperienced, 
when  I  listened  to  the  vows  of  Dillon!  I  loved  him  with  the  same  deep,  the 
same  heedless,  love.  No,  it  was  not  love:  it  was  idolatry!  But  {Triumphantly} 
never  did  he,  no,  never  did  living  creature  know  the  boundlessness  of  my 
faith  in  his  professions,  the  intensity  of  my  anguish  at  his  desertion.  Well, 
well,  if  I  could  not  be  happy  myself,  I  should  bless  the  fate  which  enables  me 
to  be  the  cause  of  happiness  to  others.  And  why  should  not  an  honest  farm- 
er's daughter  be  a  fitting  match  for  Merton?  Why  should  she  not  be  a  better 
match  than  one  of  better  standing?  Her  attachment  will  be  more  exclusive, 
and  if  thwarted,  the  disappointment  more  withering.  A  rich  girl  might  wean 
herself  by  a  change  of  scenes  and  faces;  but  a  poor  girl  forsaken  cannot  get 
away  from  the  sad  spot  where  every  step  reminds  her  of  the  happier  past,  but 
is  chained  to  pore  upon  the  aching  dream  of  what  she  was  once  lured  to 
hope,  till  her  heart  breaks.  The  man's  a  scoundrel,  be  he  high  or  low,  who 
can  deliberately  cause  such  wretchedness.  Should  not  I  be  as  great  a  scoundrel, 
could  I  be  accessory  to  causing  it?  Dillon's  family  conspired  to  prevent  our 
union,  because,  forsooth,  my  father  was  a  merchant,  his  a  baronet.  The  self- 
same cause!  Shall  I  be  swayed  by  the  prejudices  which  have  made  Dillon  a 
beggar,  me  an  abrupt,  uncouth  creature  whom  all  avoid  and  tremble  at?  No! 
Frank  shall  marry  the  poor  girl,  or,  hang  him,  I'll  make  him  too  poor  himself 
to  marry  anybody.  [Mrs.  Simper  runs  in}  Well,  what  brings  you  here  in  such 
a  hurry? 

MRS.  S.  Oh,  sister,  sister,  such  an  occurrence!  Oh,  I've  almost  a  mind  to 
faint  away. 

MissF.    Faint  indeed!  I  never  saw  so  much  life  in  you  before. 

MRS.  S.    You  would  never  have  believed  your  eyes. 

Miss  F.    What  about  ? 

MRS.  S.    I  just  this  moment  met — 

MissF.    Whom? 

MRS.  S.    Oh,  it  took  such  an  effect  upon  me. 

Miss  F.    I  shall  be  in  a  rage  presently. 

MRS.S.    Only  think.  He's  here!  I  saw  him! 

MissF.    Whom? 

MRS.  S.    Saw  him  with  my  own  eyes! 

MissF.  [Violently  and  stamping}    Whom?  Whom?  Whom? 

MRS.  S.  Dillon!  [Miss  Flashington  starts,  stands  a  moment  as  if  petrified, 
then  trembles  violently}  Sister,  sister,  speak — what  ails  you? 
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MissF.    The  carriage!  Hence  immediately! 

MRS.  S.    Dear  sister,  be  composed. 

Miss  F.  It  is  all  a  trick,  a  planned  thing.  I've  been  ensnared  hither  to  be 
made  a. laughing  stock — 

MRS.S.  My  word  on  it,  sister,  no!  Had  you  witnessed  Dillon's  surprise 
when  he  heard  you  were  here,  you  never  would  have  forgotten  it.  He  seemed 
enraptured,  implored  to  see  you,  but  I  took  care  to  let  him  know  you  have  a 
spirit  of  your  own  and  that  you  hate  him  now,  as  heartily  as  you  ever  loved 
him. 

Miss  F.  [Eagerly]  Hate  him!  No,  no,  I  hate  no  one,  sister.  It  is  the  beauty 
to  quell  the  power  of  hating.  But  I  cannot  meet  the  destroyer  of  my  peace,  the 
man  who  in  a  moment  changed  the  whole  scenery  of  life  from  a  paradise  to 
a  desert.  I  do  not  hate  him,  sister,  but  I  cannot  meet  him. 

MRS.S.  I  only  wish  you  could  hear  his  explanation  of  his  conduct,  his 
remorse  at  the  consequences.  'Twas  while  you  were  travelling  in  Italy  that 
his  friends  dazzled  him  with  the  accomplishments  of  a  beautiful  coquette  and 
lured  him  to  a  match  which  has  bitterly  punished  his  infidelity.  He  was  not 
twenty  at  the  time,  sister,  and  much  may  be  excused  in  the  heedless  age  of 
twenty.  Really,  his  eloquence  and  ardor  awakened  feelings  in  me  which  I 
have  not  had  for  a  long  time,  sister.  But  when  he  spoke  of  your  soft  and 
gentle  manners,  I  could  not  for  the  soul  of  me  keep  from  laughing. 

Miss  F.    You're  in  love. 

MRS.  S.  He  wasn't  in  my  mood,  though,  for  when  I  told  him  that  your 
manners  had  changed  entirely  from  the  moment  you  heard  of  his  marriage, 
he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Miss  F.  [Endeavoring  to  suppress  her  emotion]  He's  a  fool — and — [Burst- 
ing into  tears]  I'm  a  greater  fool  than  either  of  you  to  let  you  all  impose  upon 
me  thus  and  trifle  with  my  feelings.  Merton  must  have  known  this.  I'll  not 
forgive  him.  The  farmer  with  his  quiet  hypocrisy — he,  too,  must — but  111 
foil  them  all.  Go  get  your  things  and  order  up  the  carriage.  I'll  quit  the 
house.  Be  off!  [Exit  Mrs.  Simper]  I'll — [Going,  meets  Merton,  followed, 
unobserved,  by  Fag,  who  remains  at  the  bacf(\  So,  sir!  You  are  come,  are  you? 
Come  to  practise  upon  your  "excellent  aunt,"  from  whom  you  would  not 
hide  anything  for  the  world,  with  a  long,  vainglorious  pretense  of  disinter- 
ested liberality  to  cloak  a  vile  scheme  of  libertinism.  I  know  it  all,  sir. 

MER.    Aunt! 

Miss  F.  Don't  "aunt"  me;  you've  been  making  love  to  the1  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, sir. 

MER.    No,  as  I  live! 
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FAG.  [Apart]  Plague  on  my  addled  pate,  never  once  to  have  thought  of 
telling  what  I  had  done.  [Ma\es  signs,  which  Merton  does  not  see] 

MissF.  Don't  deny  it.  Don't  dare  to  deny  it — why,  you  reprobate!  She 
told  me  so  herself. 

MER.  Then  she  deceived  you,  aunt.  She's  a  young  flirt,  who  thinks  every 
man  that  looks  at  her  means  a  declaration. 

FAG.  [Apart}    Not  very  ceremonious  about  my  little  Annette  though. 

Miss  F.  She's  no  flirt,  sir.  She's  a  sincere,  good  girl,  and  it  is  my  will  that 
you  marry  her  at  once. 

FAG.  [Apart}    Marry  my  Annette! 

MER.    But,  aunt,  I  cannot.  To  be  plain,  I  love  another. 

MissF.  Another!  Another!  And  pray,  sir,  how  many  ladies  may  you 
have  in  your  catalogue  of  villainy? 

FAG.  [Approaches  and  whispers}  Say  you  love  her  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me.  'Tis  a  scheme  of  mine. 

Miss  F.  [Perceiving  him}    What  are  you  doing  here,  pray? 

FAG.  "Roaming,  that's  all  [Humming  the  tune],  I've  been  roaming.  I've 
been  roaming." 

Miss  F.    You  impudent  varlet,  you're  in  league  with  my  nephew. 

FAG.    I  own,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  nephew's  friend. 

Miss  F.  An  honor  for  him  to  be  proud  of,  certainly,  but  you  are  no  friend 
of  mine.  Go  pack! 

MER.  [Apart  to  him]    Go!  Don't  you  see  you  only  incense  her?  Go,  go! 

FAG.  [Apart]  Let  'em  do  as  they  like,  in  spite  of  themselves.  Ill  bring  'em 
all  round  to  the  right  point  yet.  They'll  see  me  again  when  they  least  expect 
it.  [Exit  Fag,  /[>//]  h\an£$\ 

Miss  F.  And  this  fellow,  I  suppose,  is  your  go-between  in  your  honorable 
speculations  upon  the  credulity  of  poor  country  girls!  Oh,  Frank  Merton, 
Frank  Merton,  that  I  should  have  warmed  in  my  bosom  a  viper  to  poison 
even  the  innocent  wild  flower  which  leans  its  head  to  smile  upon  him. 

MER.    But  only  let  me  speak,  aunt,  and  upon  my  honor — 

MissF.  Honor!  Your  honor!  The  honor  of  a  seducer.  Here's  a  fellow 
making  love  to  two  girls  at  a  time  and  refusing  to  marry  either,  and  yet 
prating  about  his  honor.  Forsooth! 

MER.    Ill  marry  instantly  if  you'll  consent  to  my  marrying  Miss  Dillon. 

Miss  F.  [Astonished}    What?  How?  Has  Dillon  then  a  daughter? 

MER.    An  angel. 

MissF.    Dillon  a  daughter! 

MER.    See  her,  aunt,  and  111  be  sworn  you  will  not  hesitate. 
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MissF.  I  see  Dillon's  daughter!  Never!  I?  So  then  the  depravity  of  the 
parent  is  to  be  repeated  in  his  child.  He  brings  her  back  with  him  accom- 
plished and  vicious  as  the  stock  from  whence  she  sprang  to  entice  you  with 
all  the  arts  of  heartless  coquetry  from  the  humble  but  honest  heart  which 
sees  but  one  being  in  the  world,  and  that  one,  you!  He  brings  her  like  a 
spoiler  to  turn  the  beautiful  devotedness  of  the  young  heart's  earliest  all- 
absorbing  passion  to  misanthropy,  to  desolation,  to  despair!  [Enter  Fag]  That 
everlasting  ape  again!  You  miserable  caricature  of  a  despicable  sex!  You 
cringing  disturber  of  peace  and  purveyor  to  profligacy! 

FAG.  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  no  time  now  to  listen  to  compliments; 
something  must  be  done  now,  or  there's  an  end  of  the  Dillons. 

MissF.    What? 

FAG.  Don't  you  know,  ma'am?  Oh,  then  I'll  tell  you.  Better  know  it  from 
me  than  the  bailiffs. 

MissF.    The  bailiffs!  To  the  point,  to  the  point. 

FAG.    Sir  Thomas  is  ruined! 

MissF.  Ruined?  Frank  Merton,  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  saved  the 
estate  with  that  three  thousand  pounds? 

MER.  Not  exactly,  aunt.  I  told  you  I  paid  that  sum  upon  account,  but  a 
last  payment  remained,  which,  which — 

Miss  F.    Well,  sir — 

MER.    I  fear  to  tell  you  of — 

MissF.    Fear?  How  dare  you  fear  to  tell  anything  to  me? 

FAG.  Which  last  payment,  madam,  was  to  be  met  today,  but  upon  its  fail- 
ure the  former  payments  being  forfeited,  out  march  Sir  Thomas  Dillon  and 
his  tribe,  and  in  march  the  law's  staff-officers.  Farmer  Gregory  has  in  vain 
sought  for  an  extension  of  time.  The  agent  of  the  creditors  is  inexorable,  and 
a  score  of  representatives  of  the  sheriff  are  now  waiting  for  the  hour  of  for- 
feiture to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 

MissF.    Waiting,  now  waiting? 

FAG.  [Aside,  to  Merton]    I've  hit  the  mark!  'Twill  do. 

MissF.    Frank  Merton,  you  know  this  man  well? 

MER.    I  know  him  to  be  honest,  though  eccentric. 

MissF.  Enough.  I  must  speak  with  him.  Wait  for  me  at  the  carriage. 
[Exit  Merton,  /D?/£]  h\jmd^\  Eyeing  Fag  from  head  to  foot]  Mr.  Fag — 

FAG.    Madam — 

Miss  F.    I'm  something  of  a  physiognomist.  It  strikes  me  you're  a  rogue. 

FAG.  Indeed,  I  have  been  considered  so  by  strangers,  but  never  by  those 
who  knew  me. 

Miss  F.    How  came  you  acquainted  with  my  nephew? 
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FAG.  I  wrote  in  a  lawyer's  office,  to  whom  he  came  about  the  embarrass- 
ments of  this  estate. 

MissF.    Are  you  a  lawyer's  clerk,  then? 

FAG.  Oh,  no,  madam.  Now  and  then  I  help  an  acquaintance  when  there's 
a  great  deal  to  do.  The  fact  is,  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  anything. 

Miss F.    How  do  you  live? 

FAG.  Upon  the  misfortunes  and  annoyances  of  those  whom  I  esteem;  I'm 
like  one  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  always  at  hand  with  foul  weather.  My 
friends  are  given  to  getting  into  scrapes,  and  my  life  passes  in  trying  to  get 
them  out.  Though  I  scorn  to  be  paid  for  my  services,  I  can  never  starve;  for 
I  always  pick  up  a  snack  here  and  there,  where  I  go  to  be  useful,  and  the  King 
himself  is  not  a  more  welcome  guest,  for  I'm  never  asked  where  they  can 
possibly  do  without  me. 

Miss  F.  Umph!  There's  good  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Now,  what  would  you 
say  to  me,  should  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  something  regular  and  respectable? 

FAG.  In  mercy's  name,  don't  dream  of  such  a  thing.  I've  been  often  highly 
patronized,  but  no  good  ever  came  of  it.  I  never  yet  got  anything  regular 
that  was  not  forthwith  seized  with  a  spirit  of  retrenchment,  and  I  speedily 
found  myself  the  first  to  be  omitted  as  a  superfluity.  Number  i  in  Sched- 
ule A— 

Miss  F.  Execute  a  commission  with  which  I  will  entrust  you,  and  I  will 
forthwith  give  you  one  hundred  guineas. 

FAG.    Is  there  such  a  sum? 

Miss  F.  But  I  must  not  appear  in  the  business,  and  it  must  be  managed 
secretly  and  instantly. 

FAG.    Speak  and  it  is  done. 

Miss  F.  [Sings]    Silently,  silently, 
Manage  this  affair  for  me. 

FAG.  [Sings]    Silently,  silently, 
111  contrive  it  all  for  thee. 

Miss  F.  [Sings]    Be  discreet,  don't  let  a  word 
By  a  living  soul  be  heard. 

FAG.  [Sings]    111  take  heed  that  not  a  word 
By  a  living  soul  is  heard. 

[Together  sing]    Favors  to  be  kind  must  be 
Ever  granted  silently. 

Miss  F.  Pay  the  balance  necessary  to  redeem  this  estate.  [Tafas  a  pocket- 
boo\  and  writes]  Draw  the  receipt  in  this  name,  and  place  the  papers  yourself 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  for  whom  you  make  the  purchase. 
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FAG.  [Reading]  Ah,  madam,  I  can't  stand  this.  Excuse  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief! 

Miss  F.  Time  enough  for  your  tears.  They'll  keep  till  you've  more  leisure. 
Hasten  and  remember  the  result  if  you  do  the  business  silently  and  well. 

FAG.  If  I  should  fail,  madam,  in  anything  for  another,  it  would  be  as 
great  a  wonder,  madam,  as — as  if  I  should  succeed  in  anything  for  myself. 
[Exit  Fag.  Sophia  runs  in] 

SOPH.    Oh,  madam! 

Miss  F.    What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  You  tremble,  girl. 

SOPH.    I  came,  madam,  to  say — 

Miss  F.  Oh,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  I  know  it  all.  You  love 
my  nephew,  and  he's  jilting  you  for  another. 

SOPH.    No,  madam,  he  has  just  repeated  his  protestations  of  the  reverse.; 

Miss  F.    Then  how  came  he  to  tell  me  a  different  story? 

SOPH.  Ah,  madam,  when  you  shall  be  apprized — but  no — I  am  incapable 
of  deception.  I  will  not  abuse  your  confidence  in  me  and  the  unequalled 
goodness  of  your  heart.  You  have  been  told  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Farmer 
Gregory,  whom  you  respect.  I  am  not  his  daughter,  but  my  father  is  a  man 
you  hate.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dillon,  madam. 

Miss  F.    You! 

SOPH.  I  have  been  brought  up  at  Farmer  Gregory's,  and  as  you  cannot 
look  upon  me  so  kindly  since  you  have  discovered  I  am  not  his  daughter,  I 
come  to  ask  one  boon  from  you,  and  then,  madam,  I  shall  no  longer  be  an 
intruder. 

Miss  F.  You  need  not  name  it.  I  know  very  well  what  it  is  without  your 
naming  it. 

SOPH.  It  is  that  you  will  forgive  my  father.  He  has  wronged  you,  but  your 
resentment  added  to  his  other  misfortunes  will  drive  him  to  despair.  Oh, 
madam,  on  my  knees  I  supplicate  you,  forgive  my  father. 

MissF.  [Greatly  moved,  apart]  The  daughter  of  my  successful  rival,  the 
daughter  of  my  successful  rival,  kneeling  to  supplicate  her  false  father's 
pardon! 

SOPH.    Am  I  to  assure  my  father  of  your  forgiveness  ? 

Miss  F.  Up,  up,  young  lady,  up,  or  you'll  break  my  heart.  [Raising  her 
and  bursting  into  tears] 

SOPH.    Say  I  may  fly  and  bring  my  father  to  you.  [Going] 

MissF.  Stop!  Young  lady,  there  can  be  no  meeting  between  me  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dillon.  I  have  yet  enough  of  woman's  pride  left  in  me  to  feel  dis- 
turbed even  at  the  idea  of  his  presence.  The  wrong  is  done  now,  and  I  have 
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no  wish  to  revive  its  memory;  but  your  good  sense  will  teach  you  that  the 
anguish  of  years  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  day;  so  tell  Sir  Thomas  Dillon, 
miss,  that  if  he  really  remembers  me  with  respect,  he  will  show  that  respect 
by  sparing  me  the  inconvenience  of  again  refusing  an  interview  which 
never  should,  which  never  shall  be  granted.  [Exit  Miss  Flashington] 

SOPH.  My  poor,  poor  father.  This  will  break  his  heart.  He  comes!  What 
can  I  say  to  him?  [Sings] 

The  pang  of  all  severest 
Is  the  deep,  withering  one  that's  borne 

In  being  torn 
From  those  we  love  the  dearest. 

Since  griefs  bear  consolation. 
There's  none  for  this,  no  none!  It  breaks 

The  heart  and  makes 
The  world  a  desolation!  [Enter  Sir  Thomas  Dillon] 

DIL.  In  tears,  love?  Have  you  then  failed  to  accomplish  my  most  anxious 
wish?  Does  she  deny  your  prayer? [Farmer  Gregory  runs  in] 

GREG.  Oh,  sir!  Oh,  dear  master!  Can  it  be  possible!  Have  all  my  exer- 
tions, all  my  sacrifices  come  to  this  at  last? 

DIL.    What  is  the  matter,  Gregory? 

GREG.    Your  estate  is  lost,  sir. 

DIL.    Lost? 

GREG.  You  know  the  time  for  redeeming  it  expired  this  day.  A  purchaser 
has  appeared,  and  it  is  gone. 

DIL.  Gone!  Gone!  Irrevocably?  And  my  child  a  beggar!  I  am  inured  to 
wretchedness,  and  but  for  thee,  dear  girl,  I  could  have  borne  it  without  being 
thus  unmanned.  But  when  I  look  on  you  and  know  that  I  have  nothing, 
nothing  left — 

SOPH.  Cheer,  oh,  cheer  thee,  father,  you  have  still  a  daughter  left  who  can 
make  the  education  you  have  given  her  more  than  meet  all  our  wants;  and 
be  certain,  father,  we  must,  oh,  we  must  be  happier  with  a  little  and  no  cares 
than  with  much  and  many  anxieties.  [Merton  rushes  in] 

MER.  Speak,  Farmer — is  the  estate  lost?  Am  I — it  was  no  error!  Now  I 
see  it  all!  Look  up,  Sophia.  Sir  Thomas,  do  not  droop.  What  though  the  es- 
tate be  lost,  you  shall  still  find  a  friend  in  me.  Then,  as  your  son-in-law,  at 
once  confirm  my  claim  to  take  you  from  this  misery — 

DIL.  Mr.  Merton,  I  am  sorry,  but  events  have  changed  my  position,  and 
I  cannot  suffer  my  daughter  to  be  the  pensioner  on  any  man's  liberality. 
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MER.  By  whose  means?  Whose  is  this  vile  chicanery?  Where  is  the  wretch 
who  has  possessed  himself  of  what  it  was  my  place  and  my  fondest  hope  to 
have  preserved?  Where  is  he?  [Enter  Fag] 

FAG.  Here!  At  your  service,  Mr.  Merton.  /  am  the  purchaser  of  the  Dillon 
estate. 

ALL.    You! 

GREG.  I  always  thought  you  a  knave.  So  you've  been  prowling  about  here 
for  months  entirely  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land  and  take  advantage 
of  our  miseries!  I — I — I — oh,  that  I  could — keep  out  of  my  way,  sir,  or  what 
my  tongue  can't  say,  my  cudgel  will. 

FAG.    Mr.  Merton!  Save  me!  Hear  me! 

MER.    Scoundrel,  stand  back!  Dare  call  for  my  protection? 

FAG.    Only  let  me  speak — 

MER.    When,  thus,  pretending  to  promote  my  purpose — 

FAG.    A  word  will  clear — 

MER.    You've  been  the  base  tool  of  a  subtle  foe. 

FAG.    Sir  Thomas — 

DIL.    Slave! 

FAG.    Young  lady — 

SOPH.    Shame  on  you,  shame! 

FAG.    Some  one  shall  hear  me. 

GREG.    Out  with  you! 

FAG.    Help! 

MER.    Hence! 

FAG.  Help!  Help,  I  say!  Will  none  help  modest  worth?  [Miss  Flashington 
rushes  in,  followed  by  Mrs.  Simper] 

MissF.  What's  all  this  racket?  [Sees  Dillon  and  starts,  greatly  agitated} 
Dillon  here!  [Low  and  wildly]  Take  me  hence. 

FAG.  Not  till  I've  been  heard.  Pray  don't  go  till  I've  been  heard,  or  they'll 
murder  me. 

MissF.    Murder!  What  means  all  this? 

FAG.  It  only  means,  ma'am,  that  because  I  am  the  bearer  of  papers  which 
give  a  certain  young  lady  possession  of  her  paternal  fortune,  I  am  to  have  my 
brains  beaten  out,  that's  all. 

ALL.  [Excepting  Fag  and  Miss  Flashington}    How? 

FAG.  It  is  true  enough  that  I  am  the  purchaser  of  the  estate,  but  only  as 
the  agent  of  Miss  Sophia  Dillon;  and  although  none  of  you  seem  very  proud 
of  such  a  representative,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  those  writ- 
ings, you  will  find  I  have  not  failed  in  my  duty,  though  rewarded  as  usual 
with  a  cuff  on  one  side  and  a  cudgel  on  the  other. 
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SOPH.    The  estate  purchased  in  my  name! 

GREG.  Saved!  Saved  after  all!  Can't  be — let  me  look — it  is — it  is — ha!  ha! 
ha!  I  shall  go  mad  with  joy! 

DIL.    This  noble  act  can  emanate  but  from  one  source. 

FAG.  True,  and  see  how  ill  you've  treated  me,  notwithstanding  all  my 
bounty.  Aren't  you  all  ashamed  of  yourselves? 

MER.    Dear  aunt,  receive  our  benedictions! 

SOPH.    My  guardian  angel! 

DIL.    My  preserver! 

GREG.    Dang  it,  ma'am  but  you're  a  trump! 

Miss  F.    What  do  you  all  mean? 

DIL.  [Pointing  to  Fag\  This  person,  who  belongs,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
you — 

Miss  F.    To  me!  The  knave  belong  to  me! 

FAG.    Belong?  I  belong  to  nobody.  I  do  not  even  belong  to  myself. 

DIL.  Confess  it  was  from  Miss  Flashington  you  received  the  means  of 
presenting  my  daughter  with  those  papers — 

FAG.  Confess!  Not  to  the  Pope  himself  upon  compulsion.  I  am  an  inde- 
pendent man  and  not  to  be  commanded :  a  man  of  fortune,  with  a  hundred 
guineas  in  my  purse.  [Holding  it  up  and  clinging  it]  There,  Farmer!  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  Annette  has  been  bridesmaid  long  enough.  Send  for 
her  home,  and  let  her  be  a  bride. 

GREG.  You  shan't  be  forgotten,  Fag.  I've  done  you  wrong,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  shan't  be  forgotten.  But  as  to  marrying  my  Annette — 

Miss  F.  If  the  girl  likes  him,  let  them  marry.  They  shall  have  a  little  cot- 
tage of  mine  to  live  in;  and  if  he  can  ever  contrive  to  be  anything  but  a  vaga- 
bond, 111  see  what  more  can  be  done  when  the  rogue  is  civilized.  And,  now, 
Sir  Thomas  Dillon — 

DIL.  Oh,  Charlotte,  you  have  indeed  humbled  me  to  the  dust.  The  hope 
which  embellished  my  earlier  days  has  long  sustained  me  upon  the  rugged 
path  through  life.  Say,  is  not  the  time  come  when  I  may  make  atonement 
for  the  past  and  find  that  hope  fulfilled? 

SOPH.  You  would  not  deny  to  make  us  all  happy.  No,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not. 

Miss  F.    Happy  you  shall  be,  if  I  can  find  a  way  to  make  you  so. 

SOPH.    I  can  tell  you  one:  give  me  a  mother. 

Miss  F.  If  Sir  Thomas  really  wishes  to  be  friends  with  me,  hell  allow  me 
to  give  you  what  will  answer  your  purpose  much  better. 

DIL.    Name  it. 

Miss  F.    A  husband. 
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DIL.  Merton,  henceforth  regard  me  as  a  father.  You  have  taken  my 
Sophia  from  me.  Must  my  life  pass  in  loneliness? 

MRS.  S.  That  pathetic  tone  goes  to  my  very  heart.  I  have  been  the  pride  of 
three  husbands.  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  a  widow. 

Miss  F.  Remain  one,  then,  if  you'd  not  put  the  other  sex  out  of  humor 
with  matrimony.  Every  stage  of  life  has  its  appropriate  enjoyments,  and  it  is 
only  by  confusing  these  that  we  are  spoiled  for  the  world  and  the  world  for 
us.  The  wintry  hour  must  seek  its  pleasures  in  the  warm  hearth  and  the 
bonny  cheer  of  December,  and  not  make  a  great  baby  of  itself  by  crying  for 
the  rose  and  the  nightingale  of  May.  In  looking  after  the  young  folks,  Sir 
Thomas,  we  shall  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  caricaturing  matri- 
mony ourselves.  If  our  years  of  romance  have  been  wasted,  we'll  try  to  make 
up  for  it  by  lengthening  theirs;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  find  that 
they  never  can  be  unhappy  who  devote  themselves  to  the  happiness  of  those 
about  them.  To  light  the  smile  upon  the  cheeks  of  others  has  been  my  only 
comfort  through  a  life  whose  fortunes  have  brought  few  smiles  upon  my 
own;  and  if  you  really  think  that,  though  I  may  have  failed  in  the  power,  I 
never  have  been  wanting  in  the  desire  to  please. 

Finale: 

For  old  acquaintance  sake,  my  long  tried  friends, 
Let  my  example  in  your  memory  live, 
To  make  you  feel,  if  this  attempt  offends, 
The  right  revenge  is  woman's :  to  forgive! 

ALL.    But  if  we  sometimes  for  forgiveness  sue, 
We  never  wish  you  to  forget  us,  too! 

CURTAIN 
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THE  manuscript  of  The  Italian  Bride,  in  Payne's  hand,  is  in  the  Luquer 
collection. 
This  tragedy,  a  so-called  "dramatic  romance,"  was  completed  some- 
time before  Payne's  return  to  America  in  1832,  for  in  a  letter  dated  September 
13,  1836,  Payne  mentions  a  copy  of  it  that  he  had  "left  in  England."  (For 
this  reason  A.  H.  Quinn's  conjecture  in  A  History  of  the  American  Drama 
from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War,  New  York,  1923,  p.  437,  that  the  play 
was  written  after  the  year  1832,  seems  incorrect.)  Although  Payne  did  his 
best  to  find  a  producer  he  was  never  successful.  On  February  5,  1833,  just 
before  Kemble's  arrival  on  a  tour,  Payne  wrote  from  Boston  to  Colonel  S.  P. 
Morris  in  New  York  asking  him  to  sound  Kemble  out  about  the  play;  Mor- 
ris did  so,  but  Kemble,  after  demanding  a  more  legible  manuscript,  with 
which  Payne  supplied  him,  rejected  it.  In  1836  Payne,  having  received  the 
draft  that  had  been  left  in  England,  made  "some  alterations"  in  it  and  sent 
it  to  Wallack.  Which  one  of  the  versions  has  been  preserved  in  the  only 
manuscript  that  has  survived,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Payne  probably  based  the  tragedy  on  some  undiscovered  French  source,  for 
the  original  text  of  his  extant  manuscript  is  a  tragedy  of  love  intrigue  set  in 
Paris;  by  means  of  extensive  revision  of  this  text,  however,  he  Americanizes 
it  completely,  altering  the  scene  to  Baltimore,  changing  the  characters'  names, 
and  adding  a  few  details.  Plays  that  might  be  expected  to  furnish  a  clue  in 
the  search  for  a  French  source,  such  as  Milman's  Fazio;  or,  The  Italian  Wife, 
acted  in  1816  in  London,  or  Knowles's  The  Wife:  A  Tale  of  Mantua,  1833,  or 
a  tragedy  by  S.  G.  Levy  with  the  same  tide  as  Payne's,  produced  in  1857  in 
New  York,  are  of  no  help,  for  they  resemble  Payne's  only  vaguely. 

The  portrayal  of  Baltimore  society  with  its  varied  interests  in  politics  and 
business,  literature,  travel,  and  balls  is  noteworthy  as  an  experiment.  Kemble, 
however,  was  justified  in  turning  the  play  down,  for  the  far-fetched  heroics 
are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  domestic  characters. 


CHARACTERS 

MR.  MORTON 

EDWARD  SOMERS 

MR.  HARTLEY 

GENERAL  DRUMMOND 

GALEAZZO 

FRANCIS 

MR.  HARRINGTON 

MR.  MONTGOMERY 

MR.  THOMPSON 

MR.  WILSON 

CLERGYMAN 

BELMUNDA 

ESTELLE  MORTON 

LUCY  COLVIN 

[MRS.  BELMOUR 

MRS.  HARRINGTON 

GUESTS] 

SCENE:  BALTIMORE  AND  ABOUT  TWENTY  MILES  DISTANT  FROM  IT. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE:  Apartment  in  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Morton  at  Baltimore.  Estelle  Mor- 
ton is  sitting,  with  her  head  reclined  on  a  harp,  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  scene,  she  now  and  then  carelessly  touches.  Near  her  stands  Edward  Som- 
ers*  Lucy  Colvin  is  at  wor^  at  a  little  side  table. 

EST.    And  about  what  year  was  this  that  you  were  at  Venice? 

EDW.    The  close  of  1829. 

Lu.  Do  you  think  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  merits  the  high  fame  which 
the  poets  give  her  ? 

EST.  Or  the  interest  so  lately  flung  around  her  by  the  magic  pen  of  our 
countryman  Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  genius  has  proved  to  distant  lands 
which  so  long  fancied  ours  almost  barbarous,  that  we  can  send  forth  works 
upon  which  even  refined  Europe  dwells  with  ecstasy? 

EDW.    No  other  city  in  the  world  could  detain  Byron  three  years. 

EST.    Is  Byron  remembered  there? 

EDW,  Estelle,  cities  whose  monuments  are  crumbling  soon  forget  men. 
Aye,  there  yet  may  be  Venetians  who  remember  having  seen  a  haughty,  pale- 
browed  stranger,  whom  they  heard  called  Byron;  and  they  remember  him, 
not  as  the  gifted  bard  who  has  enhanced  their  city's  fame  in  the  immortal 
verses  of  Childe  Harold,  not  as  a  sort  of  rebel  angel  wandering  over  earth 
upon  whose  lofty  front  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  written:  "Genius  and  Mis- 
anthropy;*' but  because,  to  a  spot  where  their  race  is  almost  unknown,  he 
brought  splendid  chargers  which  bore  him  on  the  gallop  across  the  humid 
square  of  St.  Mark's  when  the  promenader  could  scarce  keep  his  footing 
upon  its  shiny  pavement;  but  because  they  saw  him,  at  the  Lido,  leap  with 
those  coursers  the  tombs  of  the  Jewish  cemetery,  where,  unless  upon  com- 
pulsion, no  Christian  step  dare,  after  night-fall,  venture. 

EST.    Ah,  this  disenchants  me  with  Venice,  Edward. 

EDW.  It  ought  only  to  disenchant  you  with  its  inhabitants.  I  have  seldom 
found  a  people's  character  to  harmonize  with  the  scenery  in  which  they 
dwell.  You  should  see  Venice,  dear  Estelle,  from  the  height  of  the  obelisk  of 
St.  Mark's — Venice,  standing  with  her  feet  in  the  waves  like  the  Venus  of 
the  ocean;  glittering  at  night  with  beacon  lights  blazing  in  front  of  her 
thousand  black  gondolas,  as  they  dart  across  each  other,  like  shooting  stars. 
You  should  see  Venice  from  the  Lido,  when  in  the  morning,  wrapped  in 
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mist,  each  breeze  from  the  Adriatic  bears  away  some  fragment  of  her  veil, 
disclosing  now  a  church,  now  a  bridge  and  now  a  palace.  Indeed,  she  may 
be  compared  (forgive  the  simile,  Estelle)  to  some  coquette,  who,  to  make  the 
most  of  her  charms,  will  only  let  them  break  on  the  gazer  one  by  one,  each 
new  perfection  lovelier  than  the  last. 

Lu.    You  talk  more  like  a  poet  than  a  traveller,  Mr.  Somers. 

EST.  Once  married,  Edward,  well  go  to  Venice  together— you'll  promise, 
won't  you,  dear  Edward? 

EDW.  Yes,  my  Estelle,  and  Venice  will  then  look  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
for  then  you  will  look  with  me  from  the  obelisk  of  St.  Mark;  you  will  stand 
by  me  at  the  Lido;  and  if  in  you,  Estelle,  I  do  not  forget  Venice,  Venice  will 
have  charms  she  never  had  before  for  me,  for  I  shall  then  behold  her— not 
with  the  eyes  of  sadness. 

EST.    And  from  Venice  we  will  go — 

EDW.    To  Naples. 

Lu.  Ah,  your  father,  Miss  Estelle,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  all  about  Naples 
when  he  comes  back. 

EST.    No.  Edward  shall  tell  us  about  it.  Come.  I  long  to  hear  of  Naples. 

EDW.    I  must  not  deprive  your  father  of  the  traveller's  greatest  pleasure. 

Lu.  Rather  say,  Sir  Poet,  that  your  recollections  of  Naples  are  not  such 
as  you  would  confide  to  a  lady  who  only  awaits  her  father's  return  to  be  made 
your  wife. 

EDW.    And  wherefore  not,  Lucy? 

EST.  [To  Edward]    What  does  she  mean? 

EDW.  I  know  what  she  means,  but  she  is  mistaken,  as  you  shall  soon  be 
convinced  she  is.  Estelle,  as  ere  long  we  shall  be  wedded,  it  is  fitting  I  should 
have  no  concealments  from  you,  love.  Your  heart  is  calm,  Estelle;  no  stormy 
feeling  ever  ruffled  it;  but  I  am  not  so  happy.  I  bring  a  heart  less  pure;  a 
wild  attachment  lost  me  for  two  years  in  a  tempest  of  passion.  My  excuse  is 
in  one  word — then,  I  had  never  seen  Estelle. 

EST.  There  was  a  time,  when  such  a  declaration  would  only  have  raised 
my  curiosity.  Now,  it  does  more,  I  own— but  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  con- 
tinue jealous  of  the  past,  when  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt  that  all  the  future 
may  be  mine.  So  tell  me  all,  Edward — tell,  tell  me  all. 

EDW.  Lucy,  I  thank  you  for  having  opened  the  subject,  even  if  your  rail- 
lery had  other  ends  in  view  than  it  has  gained;  even  if  you  did  not  mean  to 
spare  me,  as  you  have,  the  embarrassing  part  of  a  confession,  which,  as  a 
timid  lover  I  retarded,  but  as  a  man  of  honor  it  was  my  purpose  to  have 
made  (though  you  seem  to  have  thought  otherwise,  good  Lucy)— yes,  to  have 
made  this  very  hour— but  knew  not  how  to  begin. 
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Lu.    Well,  now  you've  found  the  way,  do  begin.  Quick — 

EST.  And  as  you  still  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  how,  let  me  show  you.  First  of 
all,  then,  her  name — 

EDW.  Over  that  I  have  no  right,  Estelle.  That  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
story  that  I  may  not  mention, 

EST.  I  honor  your  delicacy;  but  you  can  tell  me  how  you  came  to  know 
her — how  much  you  loved  her — and  how  long — if  she  loved  you — and  if  she 
was  beautiful — and  what  her  age  was  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it! 

EDW.  And  you'll  forgive  it  all?  Even  to  her  being  beautiful?  Can  you, 
Estelle? 

EST.    Edward — 

EDW.    Well? 

EST.    Look  at  me. 

EDW.    With  all  my  soul. 

EST.    You  are  forgiven. 

EDW.    You  are  an  angel 

EST.    No  compliments — my  story — come! 

EDW.  I  had  been  about  a  week  in  Naples;  my  dwelling  was  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  in  one  of  those  delightful  villas  which  border  the  gulf  of  Ischia. 
One  night  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep  by  a  sharp,  sudden  shiver.  I  flew  to 
the  window — a  blood-red  brightness  glared  into  the  apartment  and  lit  up 
all  the  sky — a  hoarse  hurricane  howled — a  shower  of  fire  was  falling.  I  at 
once  perceived  that  I  was  about  to  view  one  of  those  awful  eruptions  of 
which  I  had  so  often  read  and  longed  to  be  a  witness.  Scarcely  had  I  time  to 
hurry  on  my  dress  and  fling  my  mantle  over  me — for  the  stairs  trembled  and 
crackled  at  each  step — I  darted  into  the  street.  Oh,  it  was  terrible  to  behold 
the  whole  population  of  a  mighty  city  and  its  countless  neighboring  villages 
outpouring  in  wild  confusion  upon  the  heaving  earth,  between  long  rows  of 
edifices  whose  towering  walls  swung  to  and  fro  above  their  heads  like  tall 
trees  bowing  in  the  tempest.  Before  me  hurried  two  unprotected  females, 
heedless,  hopeless.  I  caught  them.  I  observed  a  path  conducting  to  the  sea.  I 
took  it  and  led  them  with  me.  A  fisherman  had  just  put  off  to  seek  the  safety 
of  the  opposite  shore.  I  plunged  into  the  wave — detained  his  boat — forced  my 
companions  into  it — and  sheltering  them  with  a  canvas  from  the  falling  flakes, 
the  boatman  spread  his  sail,  and  our  bark  cut  the  waves  like  a  belated  sea- 
bird. 

Lu.    Why,  this  is  like  a  romance,  Edward. 

EST.    Don't  interrupt  him. 

EDW.  From  the  moment  the  two  females  whom  chance  had  thrown  under 
my  protection  were  in  safety,  the  desire  of  gathering  all  the  wonders  of  the 
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scene  shut  out  every  other  thought.  Propped  against  the  mast  of  our  little 
bark,  I  stood  and  gazed.  Oh,  Estelle,  let  me  not  even  attempt  to  picture  what 
I  saw!  Fancy  a  column  of  broad  flame  shooting  two  hundred  feet  in  air  and 
tumbling,  then,  in  flakes — streams  of  burning  lava  leaping  in  cascades — a  sea 
of  fire  rolling  wildly  into  the  sea  of  water,  first  driving  it  before  her,  then 
herself  recoiling,  alternately  repelling  and  repelled — two  elements  struggling 
like  gladiators  for  the  mastery — nature  in  the  last  convulsion  seeming  to  im- 
plore for  mercy — in  a  sky  of  blood,  disheveled  shadows,  like  the  damned  of 
Dante,  hurrying  in  throngs  some  one  way,  some  another,  along  the  palpi- 
tating shore.  Fancy  all  this,  and  you  will  still  have  but  a  feeble  idea  of  a 
night  of  Naples  from  the  gulf  of  Ischia,  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

EST.    And  what  became  of  you? 

EDW.  I  stood  immovable,  with  folded  arms,  eyes  fixed,  and  bosom  heav- 
ing, when,  in  the  tossing  of  the  bark,  I  felt  an  arm  involuntarily  grasping  for 
support,  at  mine,  and  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  stupendous 
scene?  Sublime  beyond  conception?  More  than  the  awestruck  mind  could 
long  endure,  and  not  go  mad?"  The  sweet  tones  thrilled  me — I  turned — 

EST.    Was  this  the  object  of  your  love? 

EDW.  You  have  given  me  your  pardon  in  advance,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
The  piercing  eye  of  black,  the  flowing  ringlets  dancing  in  the  breeze,  the 
Neapolitan  complexion  lighted  by  the  fantastic  hues  of  the  volcano's  blaze; 
they  made  me  feel  as  if  that  voice  had  come  from  a  guardian  angel,  commis- 
sioned to  see  the  work  of  wrath  accomplished  and  to  shield  me  from  its  fury. 
Never  had  I  seen  aught  so  splendidly  beautiful  before*  The  romantic  way 
in  which  we  became  acquainted,  and  the  service  I  had  rendered  her  mother 
and  herself,  established  a  ready  intimacy  between  us,  which  her  father,  on 
his  return  from  a  long  absence,  broke  with  a  single  word.  She  was  a  rich 
banker's  daughter — I  without  fortune — he  aimed  at  a  splendid  alliance  which 
should  increase  the  wealth  of  his  daughter — I  had  nothing  even  for  myself. 
Calling  one  day  at  my  accustomed  hour,  I  learned  that  she  was  gone.  A  let- 
ter from  her  apprised  me  that  she  had  acted  in  obedience  to  her  father,  and 
begged  me  to  return  to  America,  without  seeking  to  discover  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  or  ever  naming  or  thinking  of  her,  more.  I  obeyed  her  and 
returned.  You  were  then  at  school,  Estelle. 

EST.  Oh  yes,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  some  great  feud  between 
our  families  at  that  time  about  party  politics — 

EDW.  True.  My  father  was  a  native  of  England,  where  he  had  left  a 
brother,  who  was  attached  to  the  British  Army  and  fell  fighting  against  us 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  British  origin  of  my  father  drew  bitter 
sarcasms  against  him  during  an  election  struggle  from  party  papers  and  from 
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certain  hotheaded  political  opponents,  among  whom  your  own  father  was 
conspicuous;  but  mine  nobly  vindicated  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  by 
arming  in  her  cause;  and  after  he  was  slain — was  slain — 

EST.  Pardon— pardon,  dear  Edward— pardon  my  thus  thoughtlessly  dis- 
turbing you  with  that  dreadful  recollection — 

EDW.  Slain  in  the  same  field  which  caused  his  brother's  death,  a  sort  of 
generous  remorse  came  over  your  father,  and  he  sought  me,  and  courted 
every  opportunity  of  serving  me,  and  often,  after  he  had  taken  me  into  his 
employ,  would  exclaim,  with  a  smile,  how  happy  it  would  make  him  to  have 
a  son-in-law  like  me — 

EST.    Of  which  hint  you  were  ungallant  enough  to  take  no  heed — 

EDW.  Because  till  he  went  on  business  to  Italy  and  left  me  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  at  Baltimore,  I  had  not  seen  you,  Estelle.  But  when  you 
and  I  became  acquainted,  love,  how  eager  was  I  to  remind  him  of  what  he 
had  said  and  how  grateful  when  he  confirmed  it  by  his  consent.  Since  then, 
the  memory  of  my  earlier  passion  has  hourly  faded,  till  at  length  it  only 
comes  back  to  me  like  some  strange  dream.  I  still  think  of  it,  of  course,  but 
I  think  of  it  merely  as  a  touching  episode  inseparable  from  the  history  of  that 
tremendous  night  when  I  saw  Naples  convulsed,  the  sea  upheaving,  and 
Vesuvius  in  flames. 

EST.  And  when  you  and  I  go  to  Naples,  and  witness  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius from  the  center  of  the  Gulf  of  Ischia,  you  shall  turn  as  you  did  before 
and  look — not  on  the  dark  Italian — but  the  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  of 
America.  Perhaps  they,  too,  may  derive  a  beauty  in  your  mind  from  the  fan- 
tastic glare  of  the  volcano.  Then  as  you  turn  to  gaze  on  me,  you'll  smile,  and 
oh,  Edward,  I  shan't  think,  then,  upon  the  girl  of  Naples,  I  shall  forget  your 
story  in  your  smile.  [Enter  Francis] 

FR.    A  letter,  madam.  [Hands  it,  bows,  and  exit] 

EST.  Oh,  from  my  father!  How  my  heart  beats!  [Estelle  eagerly  breads 
open  the  letter  and  reads  it  hastily  and  with  agitation] 

EDW.  Well?  Are  not  we  also  to  be  made  happier?  Do  you  mean  to  keep 
the  good  news  entirely  to  yourself? 

EST.  [Handing  the  letter  to  Lucy]  There — Lucy'll  read  it  for  you — I  am 
too  much  flurried — 

Lu.  [Reading]  "Dearest  girl,  this  will  scarcely  reach  you,  before  I  am  with 
you  myself;  but  lest  anything  should  retard  my  coming  an  hour  or  two,  let 
me  beg  Edward  to  have  all  in  readiness  for  your  marriage  ceremony  on  my 
arrival,  when  I  shall  surprise  you,  I  trust,  agreeably.  But  be  sure  to  remem- 
ber the  instructions  in  my  last.  Let  our  best  friends  be  invited  to  meet  me 
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on  my  arrival.  There  are  reasons  for  the  request  which,  when  you  know 
them,  will  give  you  great  delight." 
EDW.    How  kind!  How  very  kind! 
Esx.    But  how  sudden — 

Lu.    That  was  always  his  way  and  always  will  be — 
EDW.    You  know  his  passion  for  quick  action  and  agreeable  surprises  is 
proverbial — 

EST.  Run,  Lucy!  Bid  the  housekeeper  make  all  ready.  Say  that  my  father's 
coming  on  the  instant!  Oh,  I  could  shout  to  the  servants,  to  the  people  pass- 
ing in  the  street,  to  my  dear  turtle  doves,  to  all  the  world — "My  father's  com- 
ing! Look  up!  Rejoice!  My  dear,  dear  father's  coming!"  [Exit  Lucy.  Estelle 
looking  out,  exclaims]  Ha!  Here  he  is — My  father!  Here's  my  father!  [Mor- 
ton enters  in  his  hat  and  mantle.  Estelle  springs  into  his  arms] 
EDW.  My  excellent  friend! 

MOR.    Aye,  Edward,  a  man  of  business,  you  see — true  to  the  minute. 
'Faith,  the  Italian  sky  has  made  me  young  again. 
EST.    How  well  you  are  looking. 

MOR.    Am  I? — Ah,  I  feel  as  if  I  was.  Oh,  people  never  would  be  old,  if 
they  knew  how  to  live.  Well?  The  wedding? 
EDW.    We  waited  but  for  you. 

MOR.    Then  wait  no  longer.  Life  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  waiting.  [Enter 
Lucy]  Ha!  Lucy?  I'll  answer  for  it,  now,  this  busy  little  Lucy  has  been  look- 
ing after  the  household  affairs?  Making  ready  for  our  guests. 
Lu.    Making  ready  to  welcome  our  dear,  dear  friend. 
MOR.    Thanks — thanks — and  you  shall  welcome  one  friend  you  never  yet 
have  dreamed  of,  any  of  you. 
Lu.    Sir,  What?  Hey? 

MOR.    How  many  have  you  ordered  dinner  for? 
Lu.   Nineteen. 

MOR.    One  too  few.  There's  to  be  twenty.  You've  omitted  one. 
EST.    How  can  that  be?  Look—here's  the  list. 
EDW.    There  are  but  nineteen  here. 
MOR.    I  tell  you  there  must  be  twenty. 

Lu.    Well,  then— we'll  see  where  the  twentieth  can  be  put.  First  <Mr. 
Morton  >  at  one  end— Miss  Estelle  opposite — 

MOR.    Stop.  Estelle  will  yield  her  place  to  the  stranger.  That  settles  it  at 
once. 

EST.    Excellent. 

MOR.    On  with  your  robes  and  have  your  wedding  over,  for  the  dinner 
must  not  be  allowed  to  cool. 
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EST.    Oh,  papa! 

MOR.  Come,  come.  They  who  pause  to  think,  never  get  married.  Bustle, 
bustle — and  Edward!  Run  and  order  the  horses  to  the  family  carriage.  It  must 
be  got  ready  to  send  off  for  our  stranger  guest.  Dispatch — dispatch.  [Exit  Ed- 
ward. Enter  Francis} 

FR.    A  foreign  servant  asks  to  see  you,  sir. 

MOR.  Let  him  come  up.  [Exit  Francis]  And  now,  my  love — prepare!  Dry 
up  your  tears,  and  don't  begin  wedlock  like  a  chapter  of  miseries,  with  a 
handkerchief  at  your  eyes.  [Embraces  Estelle,  and  she  goes  out.  Galeazzo  ap- 
pears at  the  bac\.  Turning,  Morton  sees  him]  Galeazzo! 

GAL.  The  signora  Belmunda  would  be  informed  at  what  hour  she  is  ex- 
pected. 

MOR.    Instantly.  The  carriage  is  already  ordered. 

GAL.    I  haste  to  tell  the  signora. 

MOR.    You  can  return  with  it  and  attend  her  back. 

GAL.    Be  it  as  you  will. 

MOR.    Was  her  toilette  over  when  you  left? 

GAL.    Entirely. 

MOR.    And  does  she  look  beautiful? 

GAL.  [Receding]    As  the  madonna  of  Ischia! 

MOR.  Stop,  Galeazzo.  A  word  with  you  about  yourself.  You  are  now  the 
only  being  in  America  who  knows  the  treasure  I  possess.  You  have  been  her 
faithful  servant;  while  you  live,  you  shall  be  mine. 

GAL.  Signor,  when  on  the  shore  of  Pozzuoli  I  forsook  the  bark  which  my 
father  had  bequeathed  to  me  with  liberty,  and  entered  three  years  ago  into 
the  service  of  the  signora  Belmunda  di  Monte,  I  was  content  to  take  my  place 
about  her,  next  to  her  favorite  dog.  But  it  was  for  her  I  did  it,  not  for  her 
wages.  To  her  I  will  be  a  slave  till  death — to  others,  I  am — Galeazzo. 

MOR.  Do  not  mistake  me,  friend.  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  un- 
derstanding between  you  on  that  point,  which  ceased  to  appear  strange,  when 
Belmunda  told  me  your  bark  had  saved  her  from  the  earthquake.  The  pre- 
server of  Belmunda  never  can  receive  aught  but  respect  and  gratitude  from 
me. 

GAL.    Signor,  I  know  it  and  thank  you. 

MOR.  Soft— we  must  break  off— take  heed— no  one  here  yet  knows  a 
word.  [Enter  Edward  in  his  bridegroom  dress] 

EDW.    My  benefactor,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door. 

MOR.  [To  Galeazzo,  who  bows  and  is  retiring]  You  hear?  [To  Edward] 
Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Edward.  [Galeazzo  starts  round  at  the  name,  and  as  he 
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turns,  he  and  Edward  face  each  other,  while  Morton  is  looking  the  other 
way} 

GAL.  Edward  Somers!  [Morton  turns  and  Galeazzo  bows  and  exit.  Estelle 
and  Lucy  enter  at  one  of  the  side  doors,  in  the  dresses  of  bride  and  brides- 
maid} 

MOR.  Sweet  girl,  may  all  your  days  to  come  be  as  pure  and  beautiful  as 
your  looks  are  now. 

EST.    Dear  papa,  I  thought  the  ceremony  was  to  pass  here  in  the  house. 

MOR.    So  it  is,  love. 

EST.    And  yet  I  see  your  carriage  at  the  door. 

MOR.  Ask  Lucy  the  cause.  I'll  answer  for  it  she  has  not  allowed  it  to  be 
there  without  finding  out  the  reason  why. 

Lu.    I  guessed  the  moment  I  heard.  It  is  to  be  sent  for  the  unknown. 

EST.    And  who  can  this  mysterious  stranger  be? 

MOR.  Ah!  You  would  sooner  give  up  your  chance  of  a  husband  today 
than  not  know,  little  curiosity!  True,  hey?  Don't  be  impatient.  You'll  know 
in  good  time.  Look,  if  this  mystery  has  not  even  thrown  Edward  into  a 
brown  study! 

<EDW.>  [Starting  from  his  reverie}    Me?  Me? 

EST.  You  don't  know  him,  papa.  He's  not  in  the  least  curious.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  ever  thought  about  it  at  all.  Look  at  me,  Edward.  How  do  you  like 
my  new  dress? 

EDW.    What?  What? 

Lu.  How  can  you  expect  a  man  who's  going  to  be  married  can  have  his 
senses  about  him? 

EST.  Lord,  how  churlish  and  taciturn  you  are!  I  make  myself  as  hand- 
some as  I  can,  and  only  to  please  you — and  when  I  ask  you  how  you  like  me, 
you  stare  and  answer.  What  is  it  you  mean?  [Enter  Francis] 

FR.    General  Drummond.  [Bows  and  exit.  Enter  General  Drummond} 

MOR.  Ah,  my  old  comrade!  Well,  are  you  married  yet?  Not  still  a  bache- 
lor, I  hope? 

DRUM.  Yes,  Morton,  and  what's  worse,  always  like  to  be.  Why,  do  you 
know,  Morton,  I  am  eight  years  older  than  you  are  ?  I  am  this  day  sixty-two 
years,  three  months  and  two  days  old. 

MOR.    Take  a  young  wife,  General.  Nobody  would  believe  you  over  forty. 

DRUM.  Whether  they  did  or  not,  Morton,  I  should  be  none  the  less  sixty- 
two  years,  three  months  and  two  days  old.  [Enter  Francis} 

FR.    Mr.  Hartley.  [Bows  and  exit.  Enter  Mr.  Hartley} 

MOR.  Our  friend  and  patron,  welcome!  You  have  not  forgotten  this 
young  man,  I  find,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  Hartley— thank  you— thank  you— 
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HART.  How  could  so  worthy  a  young  man  be  forgotten?  Faith,  I  expect 
to  see  him  one  of  the  first  diplomatic  characters  in  our  country,  and  it  will 
not  be  long,  I  trust,  ere  he  has  an  opportunity  of  beginning  his  career  most 
nobly.  [Enter  Francis] 

FR.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Belmour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington.  [Bows  and 
exit.  The  various  guests  enter  and  are  welcomed} 

EDW.  [Apart,  starting]  I  hear  the  carriage.  [Francis  enters  and  whispers 
to  Morton,  who  starts,  and  Francis  retires'] 

MOR.  [Apart]  Now  she  comes — and  with  her,  comes  my  trial!  I  did  not 
think  I  should  have  felt  thus  strangely.  I  scarcely  dare  to  look  upon  my 
daughter!  Oh,  should  she  fancy  I  shall  love  her  less!  [Approaching  her]  Es- 
telle. 

EST.  Dear  papa,  what  ails  you  ?  Your  hand  trembles,  papa- 
Li;.  [At  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  to  Edward]  How  pale  you  look,  Ed- 
ward. Are  you  ill? 

EDW.    111?  Oh,  no— I,  ill?  No,  no— not  ill— 

MOR.  My  Estelle,  if  she  to  whom  I  am  about  to  introduce  you,  should  not 
prove  all  to  you  that  I  have  thought  she  would,  blame  not  your  father,  who 
has  fondly  fancied  what  was  his  happiness,  must  add  to  yours.  [Enter  Ga- 
leazzo] 

GAL.    The  signora  Morton!  [All  start.  Belmunda  appears} 

EDW.  [Aside}  'Tis  she!  [Morton  approaches  and  leads  her  to  his  daugh- 
ter] 

MOR.  Friends,  I  present  you  my  Italian  bride.  [To  Belmunda]  Signora, 
this  is  the  daughter  that  I  told  you  of.  You  might  be  taken  by  the  world  for 
her  sister. 

BEL.  But  she,  I  hope,  will  find  in  me  a  mother.  [Kisses  Estelle,  who,  thun- 
derstrucJ^,  dares  not  lift  her  eyes} 

MOR.  Now  for  the  ceremony.  You  must  know  the  bridegroom,  love.  I 
never  told  you  anything  about  him  that  you  might  be  the  more  agreeably 
surprised.  I've  long  destined  this  for  a  day  of  unexpected  pleasures  and  his 
acquaintance  will  not  prove  the  least.  Where  is  he?  This  way,  young  man. 
Don't  be  abashed.  [Leading  Edward  to  her}  My  son-in-law,  Edward  Somers! 

BEL.  [Starting,  aside}    Edward!  [Enter  <FnmaV>] 

FR.    The  drawing  room  is  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  has  just  come. 

<MoR.>  Away,  then!  Gentlemen,  each  lead  your  lady.  < Edward >, 
be  your  new  mother's  escort.  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  and  I  will  make  a  duo  of 
it,  with  your  leave.  Strike,  music!  Now — away!  [Morton  ta\es  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton; General  Drummond  offers  his  arm  to  Estelle;  Mr.  Hartley  ta\es 
.  Edward  and  Belmunda  hesitate  a  moment  as  their  eyes  meet. 
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Morton  turns  and  exclaims]  Well,  what's  the  matter  now?  [Edward  offers 
his  arm,  which  Belmunda  accepts,  and  they  go  out  first.  The  rest  follow] 

GAL.  [Loofa  after  them,  and,  when  all  are  gone,  exclaims]  Santa  Maria! 
Oh,  my  brain  is  whirling!  [Rushes  out] 

ACT  II. 

SCENE:  Another  apartment  in  the  mansion  of  <Mr.  Morton>.  Enter  Ga- 
leazzo, alone. 

GAL.  [Alone]  The  bridal  is  past;  the  bride  is  a  bride's  mother  now;  a  new 
day  dawns;  but  there's  one  here  whose  tired  eyes  the  dawn  finds  open,  as 
each  dawn  finds  mine!  Ha!  <Morton>  comes!  Does  his  young  wife's  ill 
rest  alarm  the  old  man?  [Seeing  a  bunch  of  flowers  upon  the  floor]  Soft — 
her  bouquet  fallen — another  moment  and  some  base  step  had  crushed  it. 
Here!  [Kisses  it]  Sweet  remembrancer!  Here  rest,  safe  from  sacrilege!  [En- 
ter Morton] 

MOR.    Galeazzo,  have  you  seen  the  signora? 

GAL.    She  walks  among  yon  trees. 

MOR.    Alone? 

GAL.    Behold  her.  [Enter  Belmunda.  Exit  Galeazzo] 

MOR.  How's  this,  love?  No  mantle — no  shawl — no  bonnet — and  when 
the  air's  so  chilly,  too. 

BEL.  [Giving  her  hand]    Feel  there. 

MOR.    This  hand  is  burning. 

BEL.  [With  a  melancholy  smile]     Aye. 

MOR.    Look  up. 

BEL.    Well. 

MOR.    The  morning  dew  trembles  in  your  ringlets. 

BEL.    My  brow  needs  its  coolness. 

MOR.    Your  eyes  are  heavy — your  cheeks  are  pale — 

BEL.  This  climate  of  yours  kills  me.  It  is  the  air  of  America  which  withers 
the  rose  upon  my  cheek. 

MOR.  Then  you  shall  seek  a  climate  more  congenial.  My  daughter  is  gone 
from  me  to  a  husband's  arms,  and  I  have  nothing  now  to  live  for,  but  you 
and  your  felicity.  You  married  me  for  your  father's  sake.  I  must  teach  you  to 
love  me  for  my  own.  The  distracted  condition  of  your  father's  affairs  requires 
the  immediate  attention  of  a  man  skilled  in  business,  which  he  is  not,  nor  is 
anyone  about  him.  Our  union  has  extricated  him  from  bankruptcy,  but  I 
should  poorly  merit  the  inestimable  prize  I've  won  from  him  in  you,  did  I 
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withhold  any  effort  to  make  the  father  of  such  a  wife  as  permanently  happy 
and  independent  as  she  would  wish  to  see  him.  If  you  at  any  time  feared  you 
were  to  sacrifice  all  you  prized  on  earth  to  filial  duty — 

BEL.    No  more!  No  more! 

MOR.    Nay,  sob  not  thus — you  shall  feel  your  error. 

BEL.    I  do!  I  do! 

MOR.  For  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  convincing  you  that  your  fears  were 
groundless.  And  were  I  to  restore  you  to  the  clime  where  your  heart  was  joy- 
ous and  your  fancy  revelling  in  wild,  glorious  dreams,  perhaps  you  might 
forget  the  selfishness  of  the  robbery  which  took  you  for  a  little  moment  to 
skies  oftener  clouded,  and  where  your  warm  heart  cannot  feel  at  home. 

BEL.  Oh,  you  are  the  best,  the  most  generous  of  created  beings!  Yes — you 
are  right — you  are  right — I  ought  upon  the  instant  to  quit  America.  Morton, 
did  Estelle  love  Edward? 

MOR.    Not  violently,  perhaps,  but — 

BEL.    Why  did  she  rnarry  him,  then? 

MOR.  Oh,  she  loved  him  as — as  you  said  once  that  you  loved  me.  When  I 
questioned  her  in  the  outset  of  the  intimacy,  she  told  me  she  liked  Edward 
a  little  more  than  Lucy  and  a  little  less  than  her  father. 

BEL.    And  you  call  that  love  to  marry  for? 

MOR.    Come  to  your  boudoir  and  repose — come — you  need  rest. 

BEL.  No,  no — I  am  better  now.  [Apart]  "A  little  more  than  <Lucy> 
and  a  little  less  than  her  father."  [Aloud]  Oh,  I  am  much  better  now. 

MOR.  I  see  how  it  is.  The  very  thought  of  Naples  has  revived  you.  Oh,  if 
the  expectation  of  return  acts  thus  like  magic  on  you,  what  wonders  may  we 
not  hope  from  the  reality? 

BEL.  You  must  not  make  yourself  an  exile  from  your  own  land  for  me. 
What!  Resign  country — family — friends — I  don't  deserve  it  from  you.  No, 
<Morton> — no,  no — I  shall  conquer  this  distaste  for  America — and  if  I 
should  not?  What  matter  whether  I  live  or  die,  Morton? 

MOR.  Die?  Talk  not  thus,  Belmunda,  but  at  once  decide  for  our  de- 
parture. And  when,  arrived  at  our  destination,  we  pass  together  through  the 
beautiful  spot  of  your  birth,  if  there  escape  from  me  a  sigh  when  my  thoughts 
turn  back  to  America,  there,  from  the  rock  of  Capri  or  the  promontory  of 
Muniscola,  you  will  exclaim  as  you  point  to  the  fair  city  smiling  from  its 
throne  upon  its  beautiful  bay,  "There!  there  is  Naples!  Naples,  banished 
from  which  I  should  have  died.  Naples,  which  I  never  hoped  to  see  again,  but 
which  I  now  look  upon  with  rapture,  and  this  I  owe  to  the  gratitude  of  my 
husband!"  You  will  say  this  to  me,  won't  you?  And  at  the  exulting  tone  of 
your  voice,  the  delighted  flashing  of  your  eye,  I  shall  forget  that  you  were 
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ever  sad— I  shall  forget— oh,  I  shall  forget  even  my  beloved  native  land  in 
one  fond  kiss— and  wild  with  joy,  reply,  "Ah,  Belmunda!  Whatever  I  may 
give  up  for  you,  you  have  deserved  from  me  more  than  a  millionfold  in  the 
bestowal  of  your  love!" 

BEL.  No  more,  I  supplicate,  no  more.  Leave  me— leave  me  alone— I  would 
meditate — I  would  weep. 

MOR.  Tears  but  of  joy,  then,  since  tomorrow  we  begin  our  dispositions 
for  returning  with  a<ll>  possible  speed  to  Naples.  It  was  indispensable  that 
I  sh<ould>  be  here  to  marry  off  my  daughter  and  settle  her  and  Edward 
<on  an>  estate  some  twenty  miles  up  the  country  which  I  have  destined 
for  them.  Thither  I  must  accompany  them;  but  this  little  journey  would  be 
useless  fatigue  for  you;  so  you  can  r<emain>  here  meanwhile  and  rest. 
Tomorrow,  you  will  see  <me>  again.  [Rings.  Francis  appears]  Prepare  the 
cabriolet.  [  <Francis>  bows  and  retires} 

BEL.    Why  not  the  barouche?  Does  Ed < ward >  remain  here? 

MOR.  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say  to  Est<elle  and  this>  is  my  only 
chance  to  get  her  by  herself  for  any  time.  <  These  >  young  lovers — 

BEL.  [Aside,  shuddering]    Lovers! 

MOR.  Are  so  hard  to  be  kept  asunder  e<  specially  >  while  their  honey- 
moon lasts.  Therefore  Edward  mus<t  precede  >  us  on  horseback  by  him- 
self. I  shall  return  upon  his  <horse>.  But,  mark  me!  Estelle  must  not  be 
told  of  my  in  <  tendon  to>  cross  the  ocean  so  soon.  It  would  turn  her  bridal 
<joy  into>  sadness.  You  are  looking  very  weary,  love.  Really,  you  have 
<need>  of  this  interval  to  recruit  your  strength.  But  the  future  is  arranged 
to  your  liking;  surely  you  can  afford  me  one  little  sm<ile.>  Smile,  smile, 
Belmunda — I  need  your  <help>  to  sustain  me  under  the  thought  of  thus 
doubly  <  dealing >  with  my  darling  child.  [Kisses  her  and  exit] 

BEL.  [Alone]  "She  loves  him  a  little  more  than  she  loves  Lucy  and  a  little 
less  than  she  loves  her  father!"  Ha!  Can  the  cold  Estelle  efface  the  memory 
of  Belmunda?  "Return  to  Naples!"  Aye.  It  is  fitting.  There  is  no  other  way. 
But  to  depart  just  as  I  have  beheld  him  again,  and  found  the  slumbering  fire 
blaze  up  with  ten-fold  fierceness  at  his  unlooked-for  presence?  "A  little  more 
than  Lucy  and  a  little  less  than  her  father!"  My  heart  beats  more  freely  since 
he  told  me  that!  Soft — Galeazzo! — [Galeazzo  appears  at  the  door] 

GAL.    Signora — 

BEL.    What  would  you  ? 

GAL.    A  letter.  [Handing  one  from  his  bosom  ] 

BEL.    Whence? 

GAL.    From  him. 

BEL.    Ha! 
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GAL.    He  is  almost  mad. 

BEL.    From  what  cause? 

GAL.    The  signora  Belmunda. 

BEL.    Did  he  name  me  to  you? 

GAL.    On  what  theme  but  you  should  he  converse  with  me? 

BEL.    Rash  youth! 

GAL.    Rather  say,  wretched — wretched — wretched — 

BEL.    What  should  make  him  so? 

GAL.    Love. 

BEL.  [Faltering]    Does  he — 

GAL.    He  loves  as  when  at  Naples. 

BEL.    Ha! 

GAL.  He  does  not  speak  of  it,  but  he  loves  you  still;  still  as  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  led  you  and  your  mother  to  my  barge  amid  the  earthquake — 

BEL.  True — true — it  had  escaped  my  memory  for  the  moment  that  you 
had  been  with  us  ever  since  that  hour — that  dreadful  hour — 

GAL.    Would  that  I,  too,  could  dwell  on  it  so  lightly! 

BEL.    He  expects,  doubtless — 

GAL.    A  reply. 

BEL.    Can  you  guard  a  secret? 

GAL.  For  three  years  there  has  been  one  buried  here  which  no  mortal  has 
yet  even  guessed  at. 

BEL.    Tell  him  I  will  convey  my  answer  to  him  in  person. 

GAL.  [Starts]  In  person?  He  shall  be  told.  [Bows  and  exit.  When  Ga- 
leazzo  goes  out,  Belmunda  of  ens  the  letter  in  haste  and  agitation  and  reads 
in  a  hurried  and  contused  and  startled  manner] 

BEL.  "Implore  you  to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  your  marriage  and  of  your 
presence  here — glad  that  you,  as  I  have  done,  gave  no  intimation  of  ever 
having  seen  me  before — Mr.  Morton — best  of  men,  but  sensitive,  quick- 
tempered and  wrong-headed — better  for  him  and  all,  to  remain  entirely  un- 
apprised — "  [Seeing  Estelle  approaching]  Ha!  His  wife!  [Hurries  the  letter 
into  her  bosom  and  repeats,  emphatically  and  in  a  tone  of  anguish]  His 
wife!  [Enter  Estelle] 

EST.  [Aside f  looking  at  her]  How  strange  it  is!  She  seems  to  have  the 
same  unaccountable  repugnance  to  meeting  me,  that  I  have  in  accosting 
her! 

BEL.  [Aside]  "A  little  more  than  Lucy  and  a  little  less  than  her  father!" 
[Aloud]  Madam — 

EST.  "Madam?"  Oh,  if  you  call  me  madam,  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
call  you  mother. 
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BEL.    You  need  not,  if  you  do  not  like. 

EST.    But  papa  looks  so  hurt  when  I  do  not. 

BEL.    It  costs  you  an  effort,  then,  to  call  me  mother? 

EST.  You  are  so  young  that  it  would  seem  much  more  natural  to  call  you 
sister;  and  I  am  sure  we  should  be  like  sisters,  if  we  were  better  acquainted; 
and  were  there  no  other  reason  for  wishing  to  prevent  your  returning  so 
soon  to  Naples,  the  hope  of  that  would  be  enough  without  the  rest. 

BEL.  Who  told  you  we  were  going?  Your  father  said  he  should  not  pain 
you  with  the  intelligence  suddenly. 

EST.    Edward  told  me. 

BEL.    Edward! 

EST.  And  I  promised  I  would  do  my  best  to  prevail  upon  my  father  not 
to  go. 

BEL.    Edward  desired  you  to  prevent  our  departure? 

EST.  And  if  the  most  eager  desire  can  give  me  eloquence,  I  will  prevent 
it. 

BEL.    Poor  child! 

EST.  And  you  will  add  your  prayer  to  mine — yes,  yes,  I  know  you  will! 
You  will  not  let  my  dear,  dear  father  leave  me.  With  two  women  against 
him — oh,  with  two — it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  a  man  should  not  give  way 
against  such  odds. 

BEL.  I  fear  we  should  appeal  in  vain.  There  are  reasons  for  the  departure 
which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

EST.    Oh,  my  lady — 

BEL.  But  as  you  cannot  bear  to  quit  your  father,  one  way  can  be  found — 
one  way  by  which  his  views  may  be  brought  to  meet  yours. 

EST.    Oh,  name  it!  Name  it  quickly! 

BEL.    The  journey  can  be  made  without  depriving  you  of  your  father. 

EST.    How? 

BEL.    You  can  come  with  us. 

EST.    And  Edward? 

BEL.  Oh,  Edward  cannot  quit  America  without  sacrificing  his  prospects, 
you  know.  What  would  become  of  the  appointment  he  expects?  It  would 
be  madness  for  him  to  quit  America. 

EST.    But,  dear  mama,  I  could  not  think  of  going  without  Edward. 

BEL.    How? 

EST,    No,  not  one  step  will  I  stir  without  Edward. 

BEL.    Reflect.  You  must  either  part  with  your  father  or  your  husband. 

EST.    I  remain,  then,  with  my  husband. 
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BEL.  Your  husband,  whom  you  love  only  a  little  more  than  Lucy,  and 
a  little  less  than  your  father? 

EST.    True — before  we  were  married. 

BEL.    Since  you  were  married,  then — 

EST.  Mark.  [Mysteriously]  You  need  not  tell  papa,  for  it  might  hurt  his 
feelings,  as  I  do  not  think  he  would  understand  me  as  you  can,  who  are  a 
woman.  Though  I  did  not  care  so  much  about  Edward  in  the  beginning — 
for  I  had  never  seen  him  when  my  father  first  thought  of  making  him  my 
husband — and,  indeed,  knowing  that,  before  I  knew  him,  gave  me  almost 
a  dislike — still,  after  a  while,  all  of  a  sudden  a  wonderful  change  came  over 
me.  I  could  think,  I  could  dream  of  no  one  but  him.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
glad  it  made  me  when  I  found  that  change  was  love. 

BEL.  Girl!  But  your  father — your  father — then  you  no  longer  love  your 
father— 

EST.  Not  so,  not  so.  I  do  not  love  him  less  than  I  did,  but  I  love  Ed- 
ward more. 

BEL.  [Apart]    Torture!   [Aloud]  And  Edward? 

EST.  [Sighing]    Oh,  as  for  Edward — 

BEL.  [Exultingly]    What  of  Edward? 

EST.  I  dare  say  he  loves  me  well  enough,  though  he  seems,  ever  since 
you  came,  so  absent,  so  gloomy,  so  full  of  strange  starts;  and,  now  and  then, 
I've  caught  tears  standing  in  his  eyes — -but  I've  found  out  the  reason. 

BEL.    You? 

EST.  Yes.  When  I  think  of  the  past,  when  I  recall  the  indifference  I  had 
for  him  so  long,  I  almost  wonder  that  he  should  ever  have  brought  himself 
to  care  about  me  at  all.  Oh,  if  I  could  bring  back  those  days  of  coldness 
which  I  doubt  he  now  remembers  deeply!  But  I  will  make  him  forget  them 
in  my  redoubled  efforts  to  deserve  his  devotedness  in  the  da'ys  to  come.  The 
future  is  in  my  power,  and  I  will  make  it  atone  for  the  failures  of  the  past. 
Oh,  mama,  how  I  long  to  have  you  here  to  aid  me  in  securing  the  affec- 
tions of  Edward,  and  to  exult  with  me  in  my  success.  No,  no — you  must  not 
go.  Join  your  supplications  with  mine,  dear  mama,  that  I  may  not  lose  my 
father,  in  remaining,  as  my  heart  prompts  me,  with  my  husband. 

BEL.  [Apart]  She  loves  him!  Wretched  creature  that  I  am,  she  loves  him! 
And  I,  in  the  confusion  of  despair,  for  a  moment  madly  dreamed  of  de- 
coying her  away  from  him!  Oh,  despicable  fool!  Yet  to  leave  them  together 
— together! 

EST.  Hark!  Some  one  comes!  Oh,  if  it  should  be  my  father!  No — look, 
mama,  look!  'Tis  dear  Edward.  See,  how  pale  he  is — how  grief-worn!  [Enter 
Edward.  The  moment  he  appears  Estelle  runs  to  him.  Belmunda  recedes 
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and  hastily  writes  with  pencil,  looking  off  at  them  momently  as  she  writes; 
then  folding  the  paper,  thrusts  it  into  her  bosom]  Husband!  Darling  hus- 
band! 

EDW.    Have  you  seen  him? 

EST.    Not  yet,  love. 

EDW.    Where  is  he,  then? 

EST.  Gone  to  give  some  directions  to  the  servants.  Why  look  so  strangely 
at  me,  Edward?  Come,  come.  You  shan't  be  sad.  One  kiss  to  your  wife,  and 
she  will  run  and  fetch  him.  [He  pisses  her] 

BEL.  [Aside,  seeing  them  in  each  other's  arms]    Have  mercy,  fiends! 

EST.  But  lo!  He  comes,  he  comes!  [Enter  Morton]  Father — dear  father 
— surely  you  will  not  think  of  quitting  us  so  soon.  Promise  that  you  will 
not — 

MOR.  [Confused,  pointing  to  Belmunda]    I  have  already  promised — 

EST.  To  her — to  her — I  know.  But  she  is  all  kindness  and  would  not 
make  us  wretched.  Speak,  Edward,  add  your  supplications  to  mine,  that  our 
home  may  not  again  be  made  desolate. 

EDW.  [Significantly  and  emphatically]  Lady,  one  word  from  you,  and 
we  are  happy.  [She  is  silent] 

EST.  Oh,  that  vast  Atlantic  and  the  still  more  distant  Mediterranean — 
with  them  dividing  us,  it  will  seem  as  though  we  were  separated  by  the 
gulf  between  time  and  eternity. 

MOR.  But  our  separation  will  end  sooner  than  the  one  which  is  just  over, 
and  when  we  come  back,  dear  [Jocosely],  you  will  have  had  so  much  of 
Edward's  company,  that  you  will  then  be  all  the  better  situated  to  get  a 
respite  from  it  awhile  and  devote  yourself  to  your  father — 

EST.  Never  can  my  devotedness  change  either  towards  him  [Taking  Ed- 
ward's hand]  or  you.  [Embracing  Morton] 

BEL.  [Aside]    She  loves  Edward! 

<EDW.>  [Low  to  Belmunda]  Not  a  syllable  in  answer?  [Enter  Ga- 
leazzo] 

GAL.  [Comes  down]  The  cabriolet  of  Mr.  Morton  and  the  horse  of  Mr. 
Somers  are  at  the  door. 

MOR.    Come,  come,  my  daughter.  Bid  your  mother  adieu — 

EST.  It  must  be  so,  then!  It  must  be  so,  and  I  must  lose  my  father!  Fare- 
well, lady,  farewell!  You  might  have  promised  not  to  take  from  me  one  I 
love  so  dearly. 

EDW.  [Low  to  Belmunda]    Lady,  not  one  word — 

BEL.  [Low,  giving  him  the  letter]  There— go— go— -go.  [Rushes  into  the 
apartment] 
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EDW.  [Low,  but  exultingly}    No,  she  has  not  forgotten! 

MOR.  [Apart]  She  dreads  my  daughter's  agitation  may  sway  her  from 
her  voyage  and  has  escaped  to  shun  it.  [Aloud]  Galeazzo,  I  need  not  bid 
you  see  that  your  lady  lacks  no  attention.  And  certes  you'll  not  be  in  the  op- 
position to  my  approaching  return  with  her  to  your  native  Italy,  since  you 
are  to  make  one  of  the  party,  Galeazzo.  Come,  my  children. 

EST.    Edward! 

EDW.  [As  if  startled  from  a  dream]  Aye — aye — away — it  grows  late— 
away.  [Exeunt  all  but  Galeazzo] 

GAL.  [Alone}  Away!  Oh,  how  musical  to  my  ear  sounds  that  word 
"away"!  Away  for  Italy — away  for  Naples!  Naples  which  I  shall  behold 
once  more — behold  with  the  signora  Belmunda,  freed  from  the  presence  of 
that  Edward  Somers  whom  I  detest!  Edward  Somers,  whom  I  shall  leave 
behind,  more  wretched  than  myself,  for  he  will  no  longer  view  my  noble 
mistress — while  I  feast  my  eyes  upon  her  hourly!  Aye,  I  shall  be  happier 
than  Edward  Somers!  Young  American,  how  would  you  exult  to  exchange 
your  lofty  and  your  affluent  station  for  that  of  the  poor  and  lowly  fisherman 
of  Naples  now!  Oh,  gulf  of  Ischia,  whose  waves  rocked  my  infancy  in  the 
fishing  bark  of  my  father!  Oh,  pure  and  beautiful  sky  of  my  native  land, 
of  you  shall  I  now  once  more  dream,  for  this  night  I  shall  sleep :  no  agoniz- 
ing intruder  will  disturb  my  this  night's  visions.  This  night  I  shall  sleep. 
Belmunda  passes  this  night  alone — alone!  Breathe,  Galeazzo,  breathe! 
Galeazzo,  revel!  Be  for  a  moment  happy!  [Starting}  Ha!  What  sound  was 
that?  A  hurried  step — Edward!  Edward  returned  and  by  himself!  What 
brings  him  back  thus  suddenly?  He  will  not  stay— no,  no— he  cannot  mean 
to  stay.  [Enter  Francis  with  two  lights}  Ho!  Whither,  friend? 

FR.    To  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Somers. 

GAL.    Is  he  come  back? 

FR.  His  horse  stumbled  and  was  lamed.  [Enters  the  chamber.  The  stage 
is  in  darkness} 

GAL.  [Alone,  sinking  on  a  chair}  A  curse  on  him!  A  curse!  a  curse! 
[Enter  Edward,  not  observing  Galeazzo} 

EDW.  [Low,  the  letter  open  in  his  hand}  Precious  remembrancer  of 
love's  first  dream!  [Kisses  it}  Nobly  has  fortune  seconded  my  purpose!  [Re- 
calling phrases  in  the  letter}  She  has  studiously,  till  now,  avoided  an  un- 
witnessed interview.  She  cannot  bear  to  part  without  one  word  in  explana- 
tion of  the  apparently  inconsistent  and  ungrateful  conduct  forced  upon  her 
by  events  and  by  her  friends  at  Naples.  For  this,  her  last  adieu,  I  must  con- 
trive to  linger  a  brief  while  and  come  when  unobserved  to  her  boudoir.  Aye 
—the  fall  of  the  horse  accounts  for  the  return— the  waiting  for  another  ex- 
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cuses  the  delay.  And  yet  I  know  not  why,  but  my  heart  sinks  within  me  at 
this  interview.  Courage!  Courage,  Edward  Somers!  Now  for  the  momentary 
meeting,  then  to  meet  no  more!  [Turning  towards  the  door  of  Belmunda, 
faces  Galeazzo,  starts  and  crumples  the  paper  confusedly  into  his  bosom} 
Galeazzo! 

GAL.    Signor — 

EDW.    What  brings  you  here,  Galeazzo?  What  brings  you  here? 

GAL.  [Having  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  drawn  his  stiletto}  I  wait 
to  know  if  my  mistress  has  anything  to  command  tonight. 

EDW.  [Striving  to  see  what  he  has  in  his  hand}  And  in  the  interim  you 
are — 

GAL.    Playing  with  my  stiletto,  that's  all. 

EDW.    Aye — the  favorite  weapon  of  your  country,  is  it  not? 

GAL.    And  one  whose  blow  is  mortal. 

EDW.  [After  a  moment's  pause}    The  signora — 

GAL.    Oh,  she  is  here,  signor. 

EDW.  [Loo^s  at  him  a  moment,  then  pauses}  Tis  well— you  may  retire. 
[Galeazzo  bows.  Edward  hesitates  an  instant,  then  turns  suddenly  and  en- 
ters his  own  room.  Francis  comes  out.  He  passes  Galeazzo,  but  at  the  wing 
turns  and  speaks] 

FR.    Are  you  coming,  Galeazzo? 

GAL.    Presently. 

FR.    Goodnight. 

GAL.  Goodnight.  [Exit  Francis.  Galeazzo,  alone}  What!  Pray  for  a  good 
night  to  Galeazzo,  while  the  torturing  demon  of  his  life  is  there.  [Pointing 
to  Edward's  room}  Farewell,  wild  hope  of  happy  dreams,  farewell!  Oh, 
never  shall  I  sleep  again  in  peace,  no,  never!  He  is  in  yonder  chamber  and 
alone.  Oh,  Galeazzo,  where's  the  Italian,  who,  in  thy  place — this  good  stiletto 
in  his  grasp — but  it  may  all  be  accident — she  cannot  know  it — she — hush! 
Did  I  not  hear — umph!  Steps  approach  this  door — this  door — they  falter — 
ha!  Have  I  perplexed  your  dark  clandestine  rambles?  [Cowers  down  to- 
wards the  door  of  Edward's  apartment}  Now  they  stir  again — the  footfall 
grows  more  distinct — now  more — ha!  The  door  opens!  'Tis  he!  [Recoiling} 
Whither  goes  he  ?  [Edward,  pale  and  trembling,  appears  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  door,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  bosom,  as  if  to  still  the  beatings  of  his 
heart.  He  glides  cautiously,  gazes  around  to  watch  if  anyone  is  within  view, 
listens,  crosses  the  stage,  places  his  hand  upon  the  \nob  of  Belmunda' s  door, 
pauses  a  moment  to  wipe  his  brow,  then  enters.  Galeazzo  follows  him  in 
the  darkness,  still  paler  and  more  trembling,  ready  to  throw  the  stiletto, 
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which,  when  he  perceives  the  door  of  Belmunda  ajar,  he  flings  with  a  wild 
laugh]  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  [Rushes  out] 


ACT  III. 

SCENE:  A  more  richly  decorated  apartment  than  the  last.  Three  doors  at  the 
bacJ^,  opening  into  another  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  with  chandeliers  and 
splendid  furniture.  Enter  Edward,  meeting  Mr.  Hartley. 

EDW.  Mr.  Hartley,  this  is  most  kind.  I  called  at  your  house  because  I 
was  anxious  to  see  you  about  what  you  were  suggesting — you  remember? 
The  mission  to  Guatemala — how  attentive  of  you,  to  return  my  call  so 
promptly.  Has  the  nomination  gone  in?  If  it  has,  I  would  accept  it  on  the 
instant — aye,  and  gratefully. 

HART.  Then  I  think  you  may  make  your  mind  easy;  for  two  days  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  Washington  assuring  me  that  it  has  not  only  been 
sent  to  the  Senate,  but  a  favorable  report  has  been  made  upon  it  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it  was  to  have  been  brought  up  yes- 
terday finally  in  Executive  Session.  No  doubt  today's  mail  is  in.  I  will  hurry 
home  and  bring  you  the  result  at  once — 

EDW.  Oh,  no— don't  give  yourself  that  trouble.  Leave  it  till  night.  We 
are  to  see  you  at  our  party  tonight? 

HART.  Of  course  you  are.  Do  you  think  I  would  be  absent  from  the  an- 
niversary of  your  wife's  eighteenth  birthday?  I,  who  knew  her  before  she 
knew  herself.  By  the  bye,  is  it  not  almost  time  for  your  father-in-law  to  re- 
turn? Why,  it  is  at  least  six  weeks,  is  it  not,  since  he  went  to  New  Orleans? 

<EDW.>  Full.  He  finds  great  difficulty  in  settling  the  dispute  about  the 
plantation  which  was  left  to  him  there  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  embark  for 
Italy.  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  detained  him  at  least  six  weeks  longer. 

<HART.>  The  signora  your  mother  was  looking  amazingly  well  last 
Thursday  at  the  ball.  Is  her  intended  return  to  Naples  entirely  given  up? 

EDW.  Since  the  sudden  illness  which  prevented  her  departing  the  day  after 
my  wedding,  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it. 

HART.  Oh,  she's  getting  more  reconciled  to  America,  now  she  knows  it 
better.  People  are  generally  homesick  when  they  first  come  to  a  country  new 
to  them;  but  I  dare  say  you  will  manage  among  you  to  make  her  forget  Italy 
altogether  in  time.  She's  a  charming  creature!  I  should  not  much  like  to  have 
such  a  mother-in-law  always  near  my  husband,  were  I  your  wife,  Edward. 
Apropos — I  forgot  to  ask — is  Estelle  better? 

EDW.    I  hope  she  will  be  shortly.  [Sighing] 
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HART.    I  hope  so  too.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  changed  in  so  short  a  time. 

EDW.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  a  hope  of  the  mission  we  spoke  of? 
Will  it  take  me  thither  speedily?  Speedily? 

HART.  How  impatient  you  are  all  of  a  sudden!  You  forget  it  is  your  own 
fault  that  you  were  not  off  somewhere  long  ago.  But  when  I  urged  it,  you 
always  had  some  pretext  for  lingering.  Will  you  have  the  mission,  do  you  ask  ? 
There's  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  stands  so  good  a  chance,  I  can 
tell  you;  so,  farewell,  and  when  you  see  me  again,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  bring 
what  you  desire  and  /  can  almost  promise.  Till  then,  adieu!  [Exit  <Hart- 
ley>] 

EDW.  [Alone]  Oh,  if  Belmunda  fancied  I  were  about  to  quit  her!  But  it 
must  be.  I  trifle  with  my  peace  and  with  her  happiness  and  that  of  all 
around  me,  by  remaining.  Oh,  how  blind  passion  fooled  me  when  I  exulted 
at  the  accident  which  delayed  her  projected  return  to  Naples  and  flung  her 
as  an  inmate  under  my  own  roof  during  her  new  husband's  absence!  But 
we  are  only  at  the  precipice's  edge.  Be  it  my  care  that  neither  of  us  fall. 
[Flings  himself  on  a  chair,  where  he  sits,  pensively,  while  Belmunda  gaily 
enters  on  tiptoe,  gets  behind  him,  and  leans  over  his  shoulder.  He  starts}  Ha! 

BEL.  What!  Have  I  startled  you  from  your  day-dream?  Ah,  that's  an 
ill  thing  in  anyone  as  this  world  goes.  What  were  life  but  for  its  dreams, 
Edward?  Since  mine  has  been  a  dream,  it  has  been  happy. 

EDW.    And  are  you  happy,  then? 

BEL.  Aye,  when  in  the  wild  whirl  of  society,  when,  amid  the  intoxication 
of  lights  and  music,  eyes  may  meet  unobserved,  hands  touch  unseen,  and 
love  breathe  its  whisper  not  dreading  to  be  guilty  or  fearing  to  be  heard.  Oh, 
then,  I  can  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am  happy,  for  then,  Edward,  I  dream. 
Never  had  society,  never  had  the  gay  dance,  the  romantic  play,  the  crowded 
promenade  such  charms  for  me  as  now. 

EDW.    I  fear,  on  the  return  of  my  father — 

BEL.  Edward,  that  word  has  waked  me!  With  that  word  starts  up  a  spec- 
ter to  fright  the  fairy  forms  that  circled  me,  and  I  am  left  alone  and  desolate! 

EDW.    Nay,  nay,  Belmunda — 

BEL.  I  ought  not  to  have  remained  in  the  same  country  with  you.  I  ought 
not  to  have  trusted  myself  with  the  dangerous  delight  of  society  like  yours, 
for  I  should  have  known  there  may  be  a  guilt  which  in  the  world's  eye  is 
innocence,  though  that  unsinning  guilt  brings  its  sure  anguish.  My  heart 
rebels,  although  my  deeds  are  loyal.  And  when  they  call  me  exemplary  wife, 
I  sicken  at  the  praise — I  know  I  am  all  hypocrite! 

EDW.    Be  calm.  With  what  can  you  reproach  yourself? 
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BEL.  With  this :  with  giving  way  to  the  delirious  hope  that  I  might  con- 
tinue the  mastery  over  my  feelings  which  enabled  me  to  resign  you  at  my 
father's  bidding  and  when  I  thought  you  dead,  accept  another;  and  that  I 
might  continue  that  mastery  without  again  parting  with  him  whom  I  had 
left  so  lightly.  But  oh!  The  consciousness  that  I  am  bound  for  life— for  life- 
while  I  see  you  hourly  and  know  you  to  be  lost  to  me— makes  him  they  call 
my  husband  hateful.  And  then  I  picture  him  arrayed  in  vengeance.  Did  I 
not  start  when  last  night  they  sang  that  touching  song— and  wildly  run  to 
hide  me  in  my  chamber?  All  thought  it  was  the  song.  I  heard  no  song— 
<  Edward  > ,  it  was  remorse — 

EDW.    For  what? 

BEL.  That  my  heart  should  be  less  blameless  than  my  conduct;  that  I 
should  not  have  conquered  even  my  thoughts,  for  erring  thoughts  are  crimes 
and  their  retribution,  if  we  repress  them  not,  despair.  Mine  make  me  mad 
with  terror — 

EDW.    Terror  ? 

BEL.  Aye,  of  myself,  my  husband;  of  your  wife,  too,  whose  calm,  clear 
eye  seems  fixed  on  me  when  none  beside  can  see  her,  and  silently  speaks 
daggers.  [Enter  Francis} 

FR.    Mr.  Morton's  carriage  is  entering  the  courtyard.  [Bows  and  exit] 

EDW.    Here?  Here?  And  so  unlocked  for! 

BEL.  Now  you  have  lost  your  self -possession,  while  I  am  calm  and  ready 
for  the  meeting. 

EDW.  I  am — I  am  unmanned.  Oh,  Belmunda,  what  must  guilt  be,  when 
but  the  consciousness  of  how  near  we  are  to  guilt,  can  thus  overwhelm  the 
innocent! 

BEL.  I  am  the  best  dissembler.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  was  all  hypocrite?  Go 
in.  Let  me  receive  him.  How  can  he  know  whether  my  cheek  is  red  with 
shame  or  joy?  [Exit  Edward.  Morton  is  heard  outside] 

MOR.  [Outside}  But  where's  Belmunda?  Is  not  Belmunda  coming?  [En- 
ter Morton  with  Estelle} 

EST.    Here,  father,  she  is  here. 

MOR.  [Embracing  her]  You  might  have  been  kind  enough,  love,  to  come 
down  and  bid  one  welcome.  Estelle,  Lucy,  and  all  the  household  came,  while 
you — 

BEL.  I  was  just  going  as  you  entered.  I  had  not  expected  your  return  so 
soon. 

MOR.  True,  true.  How  unreasonable  I  was  to  think  you  could  be  on  the 
alert  to  welcome  one  you  could  not  have  expected.  But  the  truth  is  I'm  jealous 
even  of  the  suspicion  of  a  slight  from  you.  Ah,  I'm  afraid  I  love  you  more 
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than  you  deserve,  wench!  And  what's  worse,  there's  no  help  for  it,  when 
you're  looking — why  you  are  looking  lovelier  than  ever,  darling!  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  Estelle,  poor  child!  Did  you  ever  witness  such  an  alter- 
ation! What  has  been  the  matter  with  you,  Estelle? 

EST.  [With  a  melancholy  smile]  Oh,  nothing— nothing— but,  look!  Here's 
Edward  This  way,  Edward,  this  way.  See,  here's  our  father!  [Enter  Edward] 

EDW.    My  dear  sir — 

MOR.  "My  dear  Mr.  Morton— dear  Mr.  Morton"— how  formal!  Have  you 
lost  your  senses,  Edward?  What  have  you  all  been  about  since  I  was  gone? 
You  seem  in  a  strange  way,  all  of  you. 

EDW.    Oh,  my  father — 

MOR.  Why,  if  anything,  Edward,  you  look  more  miserable  than  your 
wife!  How  dare  you  look  miserable,  any  of  you,  on  my  Estelle's  birthday? 
'Faith,  when  I  found  I  had  brought  my  business  to  a  close,  and  might  by 
hard  travelling  get  here  in  time  to  keep  it  with  you,  trust  me,  I  did  not  spare 
myself  night  or  day.  Come,  Belmunda.  We  must  make  ourselves  interesting 
for  the  occasion,  and,  hang  it,  love,  I've  so  many  things  to  say  to  you  that  I 
don't  see  how  I  am  to  spare  you  out  of  my  sight  long  enough  for  you  to 
make  your  toilette.  Come  along,  dearest,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  young 
folks.  [Exeunt  Morton  and  Belmunda.  Edward  is  following] 

EST.    Edward— you  are  not  going  to  leave  me?  Leave  me  thus,  too! 

EDW.    I  beg  your  pardon,  I — I — 

EST.    One  word  and  I  release  you. 

EDW.    Estelle! 

EST.    My  father  thought  me  pale  and  altered,  love. 

EDW.    I,  too,  have  remarked  it,  and  it  grieved  me. 

EST.    You  never  asked  the  cause. 

EDW.    The  cause,  did  you  say?  The  cause? 

EST.    Tis  this:  I'm  very,  very  wretched. 

EDW.    Ha!  How  can  that  be?  Wherefore? 

EST.    Because  Edward  don't  love  me  as  he  did. 

EDW.    Estelle! 

EST.  No,  you  don't  love  me  now,  Edward,  and  it  must  be  through  some 
unconscious  fault  of  mine;  but  I  have  examined  my  conduct  rigidly  and  I 
cannot  find  that  I  have  not  always  been  the  same  to  you,  with  this  only 
difference:  I  love  you  more  than  ever. 

EDW.    And  what  can  lead  you  to  suppose  that  my  affection  is  failing? 

EST.  Everything.  Do  your  best  to  dissemble  your  indifference,  there  is  an 
instinct  in  the  heart  which  will  not  be  deceived,  Edward.  Even  while  you 
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listen  to  me  now,  your  mind  is  elsewhere,  love,  and  I  annoy,  I  weary  you. 
One  sole  request — but  one — and  I  have  done. 

EDW.    Speak. 

EST.  Be  careless  as  you  will  of  concealing  your  coldness  from  me,  but  do 
not,  oh,  do  not  let  my  father  see  it.  It  would  break  his  heart.  In  his  presence, 
be  attentive  and  affectionate  as  you  once  were.  And  then,  when  we  shall  be 
alone,  if  you  do  not  speak  to  me,  if  you  do  not  look  on  me,  I  will  not  ask  a 
question,  nor  utter  a  complaint.  I  will  even  keep  my  own  apartment  and  you 
may  remain  away  from  me  in  yours,  provided  my  father  is  not  allowed  to 
know  it  and  I  to  see  his  tears.  Yes,  I  am  strong  enough  for  that.  I  am  strong 
enough  to  bear  anything,  Edward,  except  to  see  my  father's  tears.  That  I 
could  never  bear. 

EDW.    Estelle,  dearest  Estelle,  you  know — you  know  I  love  you. 

EST.  [Taking  his  hand  and  placing  it  on  his  heart}  Ah,  what  you  say 
does  not  come  from  there — now,  does  it?  It  is  not  spoken  with  that  tone  of 
other  days  which  lent  your  words  persuasion,  which  would  have  led  me  to 
believe  even  the  impossible.  No,  Edward.  I  seek  no  protestations  for  myself, 
I  seek  no  more  than  I  have  mentioned.  You'll  seem  to  love  me  before  papa, 
will  you  not? 

EDW.  I  will — I  will.  Pity  me,  Estelle.  Give  me  your  pity  and  your  pardon. 
There  shall  be  a  change,  a  mighty  change,  and  suddenly. 

EST.    You  appal  me!  What's  the  matter? 

EDW.  Nothing — nothing,  at  least,  which  you  should  wish  to  know.  I  have 
a  sorrow  here.  Here  let  it  rest  unquestioned. 

EST.    If  you  loved  me,  you  would  not  keep  your  sorrows  from  me,  Edward. 

EDW.    Again! 

EST.    No,  no,  no,  I  did  not  mean — 

EDW.  Solitude,  love,  nothing  but  solitude  can  compose  me  now.  For  a 
brief  while  111  leave  you;  but  prepare  to  learn  from  me  arrangements  for  my 
future  life,  which  will  be  sure  to  heal  your  broken  spirits,  to  make  you 
happy. 

EST.    Whatever  plan  you  arrange  is  sure  to  be  the  best.  \Smiling]  Adieu. 

EDW.    Dearest,  adieu!  [Apart]  Agony!  [Rushes  out.  Enter  Lucy} 

Lu.    Was  not  that  Edward  that  went  out? 

EST.    It  was. 

Lu.  He  seemed  strangely  discomposed — and  bless  me!  Your  eyes  are  full 
of  tears. 

EST.    Tears?  No,  no.  Tears?  What  should  bring  tears  into  my  eyes? 

Lu.  Why,  girl,  they  are  in  your  very  voice.  Don't  strive  to  suppress  that 
sob — 
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EST.    Oh,  Lucy! 

Lu*  Give  way  to  all  you  feel.  Wretched  and  not  tell  your  friend  the  cause? 
For  shame! 

EST.    Lucy,  darling  Lucy — oh,  would  that  I  dared  to  tell  it. 

Lu.  You  will  find  some  relief  even  in  talking  of  your  affliction.  Come—- 
what is  it? 

EST.  Oh,  it  is  a  terrible  feeling  which  tears  my  heart,  which  tortures  me! 
A  torment  of  which  I  had  no  conception.  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy,  I  am  jealous. 

Lu.    Jealous?  Of  whom? 

EST.    Of  whom  could  I  be,  but  Edward? 

Lu.    Edward? 

EST.    Yes. 

Lu.    Has  he  been  false  to  you? 

EST.  Yes,  yes.  Is  it  not  horrible?  I,  who  loved  him  so!  He  loves  another. 
He  loves  a  different  person  altogether  from  his  Estelle. 

Lu.    I  can't  believe  it! 

EST.    Fm  sure  of  it. 

Lu.    What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

EST.  Listen.  He  receives  letters  which  he  conceals  from  me.  The  other  day 
I  saw  one  come  to  him.  He  trembled  as  he  read  it  and  hurried  it  into  his 
bosom — next  his  heart,  Lucy!  Oh,  you  can  form  no  imagination  of  what 
jealousy  is!  It  freezes  up  every  gentler  feeling,  and — only  to  think  of  it! — 
prevents  our  seeing  things  even  as  we  know  they  really  are. 

Lu.    And  those  letters? 

EST.  I  have  noticed  where  he  hides  them;  for,  twenty  times — I  am  ashamed 
to  own  it  to  you,  Lucy,  but  twenty  times  have  I  been  upon  the  point — it 
would  have  been  wrong,  wouldn't  it? 

Lu.    Where  does  he  hide  them,  then? 

EST.  In  a  secret  drawer  of  the  chiffonier  in  my  boudoir.  He  puts  them  in 
a  pocketbook  where  I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  many,  and  he  locks  up  the 
pocketbook  in  that  drawer. 

Lu.  And  can  you  have  a  jealousy  of  that  sort  and  not  make  sure  whether 
you  are  in  the  right? 

EST.    How  can  I? 

Lu.    I  can  see  but  one  way. 

EST.    Oh,  but  that  would  be  so  mean! 

Lu.  Most  likely,  though,  he  takes  good  care  not  to  leave  the  key  in  your 
way. 

EST.  [Taking  a  \ey  from  her  bosom]  I  have  a  second  one  of  which  he 
never  knew.  Indeed,  I  never  thought  of  it  myself  until  this  affair  happened, 
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and  then  I  would  not  name  it  to  him,  because  he  might  guess  my  suspicions 
of  the  use  he  made  of  that  drawer,  which,  if  one  can't  help  having,  one  can, 
at  least,  help  exposing. 

Lu.    Shall  I  go  help  you  open  it? 

EST.    Oh,  no,  no!  If  Edward  were  to  come  in  and  find  us  together! 

Lu.    Well,  go  by  yourself,  then. 

EST.    I  should  feel  so  guilty  reading  letters  in  that  wrong  way. 

Lu.  Then  bring  the  pocketbook  to  me  unopened.  I  will  look  it  over,  and 
afterwards  I'll  tell  you  what  a  little  simpleton  you  are  to  make  yourself  so 
uneasy  about  letters  of  business,  which  you  have  taken  for  letters  of  love;  and 
so  you'll  run  back  with  them  and  be  happier  than  ever  and  say  that  Lucy  is 
the  kindest  creature  in  the  world  for  having  relieved  you  from  such  un- 
called-for misery. 

EST.  You'll  not  tell,  Lucy?  Oh,  I  feel  how  right  you  are.  I  am  so  wretched 
that  I  shall  die  if  I  don't  put  an  end  to  this  uncertainty  at  once.  And  if  I  am 
doing  what  I  ought  not,  I  don't  mean  any  harm;  and,  oh!  may  the  innocence 
of  my  intentions  bring  me  pardon! 

Lu.  Courage.  I'll  wait  here.  Be  sure  you  bring  them.  [Estelle,  ajter  some 
faltering,  goes  info  her  boudoir,  as  Morton  enters'} 

MOR.    Lucy. 

Lu.  [Who  is  still  gazing  earnestly  after  Estelle,  starts]  Ha!  Oh,  it  is  you, 
is  it?  I  was  so  frightened.  I  thought  it  might  be — 

MOR.    Where  is  Estelle? 

Lu.  Estelle?  Oh,  I'm  sure — I — with  her  husband,  I  fancy — with  her 
husband. 

MOR.  [Crossing]    Umph. 

Lu.  [Detaining  him}    She's  coming  back  here. 

MOR.  [Turning  to  her]  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  Lucy.  I  have  noticed 
how  pale  and  worn  Estelle  is  grown.  I  am  really  very  uneasy  about  her.  Has 
she  anything  upon  her  mind? 

Lu.  [Hesitating]    Upon  her  mind?  Y — y — yes. 

MOR.    And  who  can  have  the  heart  to  distress  such  an  angel? 

Lu.    Oh,  when  people  are  once  married — 

MOR.  What  do  you  mean?  You  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  Edward  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Lu.    Hark.  You'll  not  say  a  word? 

MOR.    Speak. 

Lu.    It  is  Edward. 

MOR.    I'll  seek  him  instantly  and  know—- 
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Lu.  [Detaining  him]    No,  no,  don't  stir,  I  implore.  Estelle  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

MOR.    Mistaken  or  not,  Edward  is  a  man  of  honor  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
answer  a  plain  question. 

Lu.  No,  no.  Believe  me,  you  had  better  wait.  Estelle  will  be  certain 
presently. 

MOR.    How  can  that  be? 

Lu.  [Trembling]    L— 1—1— letters. 

MOR.    Letter  in  the  possession  of  Estelle? 

Lu.  N — n — no.  Not  letters  that  she  dare  open.  She's  gone  to  bring  them 
here  to  me,  and  so  she  and  I  were — 

MOR.  [Angrily]    Leave  me,  Lucy. 

Lu.    But  Estelle,  when  she  returns — 

MOR.  Will  find  a  father  here  in  whom  I  hope  she  would  as  soon  confide 
as  in  her  friend. 

Lu.    Very  well,  sir. 

MOR.  Desire  the  signora,  I  pray  you,  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
order  the  rooms  to  be  lit  up  at  once. 

Lu.    You'll  not  be  angry  with  me? 

MOR.  [Less  sternly]  No,  no,  child.  But— go — go — go.  [Exit  Lucy.  Enter 
Estelle,  pale  and  trembling,  not  seeing  Morton] 

EST.  Here,  Lucy,  here  they  are.  [Perceiving  Morton,  she  hides  the  pocket- 
booJ{  behind  her] 

MOR.  [Coldly]    Estelle,  give  me  that  pocketbook. 

EST.    That— that— 

MOR.    I  know  all,  Estelle. 

EST.  [Throwing  herself  into  his  arms  and  bursting  into  tears]  Ah,  father, 
father! 

MOR.    Dear,  dear,  unhappy  girl!  And  you  think  the  letters  are  from  a  rival? 

EST.    I  am  sure  they  are. 

MOR.  And  thinking  so,  were  about  to  entrust  a  child,  a  mischief-loving, 
prying,  heedless  girl  like  Lucy  with  a  secret  of  such  deep  importance!  These 
letters,  Estelle,  contain  some  woman's  disgrace — it  may  even  be  st)me  doting 
husband's,  too — and  you  would  fling  their  reputation  to  the  winds. 

EST.    I  see  my  error.  I  own  it.  I  was  mad.  I  knew  not  what  I  did. 

MOR.    Give  me  the  letters. 

EST.  Here  they  are,  my  father.  If  they  are  not  a  woman's,  own  all  to 
Edward,  and  implore  him  to  forgive  me.  But  oh,  my  father,  should  the 
worst  be  true,  give  me  back  the  pocketbook.  Let  me  restore  it  to  the  place 
I  took  it  from,  but  never  let  me  know  that  woman's  name.  I  should  hate  her! 
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Then  strain  your  daughter  to  your  heart,  close,  close.  Let  her  feel  a  father's 
fondness  circling  her,  for  I  shall  have  great  need,  dear  father,  of  your  love 
and  pity  then!  But  be  it  as  it  may,  forgive  Edward,  as  I,  in  advance,  forgive 
him! 

MOR.    Fear  not,  my  child.  I  shall  be  just  and  prudent. 

EST.  One  kiss,  papa.  There— that  will  bring  me  good  fortune.  Adieu! 
Adieu!  If  I  have  wronged  him,  don't  keep  me  waiting,  father.  Let  me  know 
it  soon,  oh,  very,  very  soon!  [During  this  dialogue,  the  bac\  room,  where  the 
servants  have  been  fussing  to  and  fro,  is  lighted  up] 

MOR.  [Alone]  Poor  child!  So  young,  to  have  such  sorrows!  Edward's 
confusion  struck  me  when  I  arrived — aye,  and  Estelle's  pale  cheek.  A  secret 
of  such  danger  so  nearly  in  the  power  of  two  rash  girls!  How  fortunate 
that  I  should  have  entered  at  the  moment  I  did!  Now,  then,  to  see — [Open- 
ing the  poc\etboo\}  A  miniature!  Some  female  face!  [Taking  it  to  a  light] 
Belmunda!  The  picture  of  Belmunda  in  the  possession  of  Edward!  How 
chances  this?  Oh,  some  mistake — some  carelessness  of  hers.  The  letters — 
come,  the  letters.  Heaven  and  earth!  Her  hand,  too!  [Reading]  "Beware  of 
awakening  my  husband's  suspicions.  Your  wife  is  jealous.  Make  her  not 
unhappy."  My  curse  upon  them!  [Sin^s  on  a  chair}  But,  no  [Laughing  hys- 
terically^ no,  no,  I  rave.  It  cannot  be.  My  sight  is  failing,  and  I  read  it  wrong. 
Come,  I'll  be  sure.  These  eyes — these  eyes — what  strange  cloud  is  it  gathering 
o'er  these  eyes  ?  More  in  her  handwriting.  More  ?  "Our  feelings  must  be  con- 
quered. Let  me  bear  my  own  misery  as  I  may,  silently,  while  I  drag  on  this 
wretched  life.  When  that  is  over,  be  even  its  memories  buried  with  me  in 
the  grave."  Despair  and  madness!  All  now  flashes  on  me!  'Twas  she — she 
was  the  nameless  wonder  he  had  known  in  some  strange  way  at  Naples. 
'Twas  she  he  loved,  and  I  have  brought  her  to  him!  Hell  and  ruin!  Help! 
Help!  Give  me  something  to  dash  in  pieces.  I  would  crush,  tear,  destroy! 
Edward  Somers,  woe,  woe  upon  thy  head!  Death  to  thee,  Edward  Somers! 
Blood — I  must  have  blood,  hot  blood!  [Darts  towards  his  apartment  and  sud- 
denly stops  short]  Umph.  But  an  explosion  here  must  be  accounted  for,  a 
quarrel  here  must  have  its  cause  made  public.  Fool!  Madman!  No,  no,  1*11  be 
revenged  but  not  be  jeered  at.  No  coxcomb  sneers  at  the  fond,  doting  fool 
who  could  not  keep  his  young  wife  three  months  faithful.  Ill  find  a  pretext 
for  deadly  quarrel  which  shall  not  point  to  the  true  provocation.  Yes,  I'll  foil 
the  laughing  malice  of  the  world  and  yet  not  die  unsatisfied.  Hide  here,  great 
vengeance,  hide,  hide  though  your  serpent  coil  tightening  around  my  heart 
even  now  has  taken  my  breath  away.  I'm  strangling — strangling.  [Falls  on 
a  chair,  convulsed.  Enter  Francis} 

FR.    General  Drummond,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Wilson.  [Bows  and  exit] 
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<MaR.>  [Looking  out]  What  men  are  those  coming  hither?  What 
do  they  want  here?  [Observing  the  dress  of  the  guests  as  they  enter}  Oh!  A 
party?  Aye,  I  remember,  my  daughter's  birthday.  Yes,  yes.  [General  Drum- 
mond  enters,  followed  by  other  guests,  male  and  female} 

DRUM.  My  best  congratulations  to  my  friend,  Morton.  Days  like  these  are 
proud  ones  to  a  father.  Taith,  they  almost  make  me  sorry  to  have  deserved 
your  jokes  and  put  me  out  of  humor  with  myself  for  never  having  taken  a 
wife.  Morton,  I  envy  what  you  must  feel  at  this  moment. 

MOR.  [Laughing  wildly}  Aye,  do,  do.  I  should  be  envied.  Is't  not  a 
glorious  day?  Aye,  glorious!  [Enter  Francis} 

FR.    Mr.  Hardey.  [Enter  Mr.  Hartley} 

HART.  I  meet  you  on  this  occasion  with  more  than  common  pleasure. 
But  where  is  Edward?  I  must  see  him,  and  then,  Morton,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  about  Edward. 

MOR.    You?  You?  How  should  I  know  where  he  is? 

FR.    Mr.  Somers  is  in  his  room. 

HART.  Excuse  me.  Ill  have  one  word  with  him  and  then  return.  [To 
Francis}  Show  me  to  him.  [Francis  bows  and  exit.  Mr.  Hartley  follows  him. 
Belmunda  enters  through  the  center  door} 

BEL.  Ladies,  I  am  charmed  to  see  you.  Gentlemen,  you  are  most  welcome. 
General,  will  you  join  them  in  the  next  room  at  whist? 

MOR.  No,  the  General  remains  with  me.  Look  to  those  ladies.  [A  servant 
at  the  bac\  announces  several  ladies.  Belmunda  receives  them  gracefully  and 
speaks  separately  to  each} 

BEL.  [To  a  young  lady}  My  dear,  I  never  saw  you  looking  half  so  pretty. 
Come,  ladies,  shall  we  go  to  the  ballroom?  Estelle  and  Lucy  are  both  there 
and  only  wait  for  you  to  begin  the  dance.  Come,  dear.  You  shall  have  your 
old  bachelor  friend  for  a  partner  who  is  so  fond  of  making — you  know  who — 
jealous.  [At  the  word  "jealous"  Morton  starts  and  turning,  sees  Edward,  who 
is  just  entering  with  Mr.  Hartley  and  is  brought  by  the  changing  movements 
of  the  groups,  directly  in  face  of  Belmunda,  as  she  is  leading  out  her  friends. 
They  pause  and  gaze  for  an  instant,  as  if  intending  to  speaj(\ 

HART.    Signora,  I — 

BEL.  [Suddenly  and  confusedly,  observing  the  eye  of  Morton  fixed  on  her 
and  Edward}  Shall  we — shall  we — 

MOR.  [Aside,  noticing  her  confusion}    Ha! 

BEL.    Shall  we  not  see  you  in  the  ballroom,  gentlemen? 

EDW.    Instantly.  [She  goes  out  with  the  ladies} 
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HART.  Gentlemen,  I  have  great  satisfaction,  and,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present  I  do  it  with  peculiar  pride,  in  presenting  you — the  Charge  d'Affaires 
from  the  United  States  to  the  government  of  Guatemala. 

MOR.    Edward  Somers — 

DRUM.    Mr.  Somers,  from  my  heart  I  give  you  joy. 

HART.    No  longer  plain  Mr.  Somers,  but  the  Honorable — 

DRUM.  Why,  this  is  magnificent.  A  brilliant  handle,  isn't  it,  for  the  name 
of  so  young  a  man — 

MOR.    Honorable,  indeed!  Honorable — 

HART.  It  is  not  all  of  us  who  can  get  such  a  title  even  in  our  equal  coun- 
try where  everything  is  said  to  be  alike  open  to  every  citizen. 

MOR.    Oh,  brave  selection!  He — he — honorable!  Ah,  pah!  pah! 

EDW.  My  father,  you  astonish  me.  I  should  have  expected  you,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  would  have — 

MOR.  Sanctioned  injustice,  hey?  Because  he  who  has  taken  my  dearest 
blessing  from  me  benefits  by  a  public  wrong,  I  must  approve  that  wrong,  and 
call  it  noble?  You  mistake  your  man,  sir. 

EDW.    This  inexplicable — 

MOR.    Oh,  I  can  explain  readily  enough,  if  that's  what  you  desire. 

DRUM.    But,  my  dear  Morton — 

MOR.  [Violently]  Don't  interrupt  me,  General.  I  know  what  I'm  about. 
What?  You  an  old  soldier  and  not  disgusted?  How?  Not  a  word  from  you 
for  the  honor  of  the  epaulette  with  which  you  are  yourself  adorned?  As  for 
the  chargeship,  one  may  imagine  that — yes,  yes — when  government  is  im- 
portuned to  provide  for  the  useless,  worried  and  worn-out  by  influential 
friends,  it  needs  must  pack  him  off  on  some  fool's  errand,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  him  and  his  intrusions. 

EDW.    Sir!  It  was  not — 

MOR.  Silence,  sir.  But  when  one  hears  this  same — boy — who  has  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it,  graced  everywhere  with  the  title  that  our  country 
reserves  for  moral  and  intellectual  worth;  aye,  such  a  man  as  that,  as  that, 
called  honorable!  Honorable — oh,  'tis  a  bitter  mockery  of  all  that's  noble  and 
of  all  that's  great! 

HART.  [Low  to  Edward]  My  friend,  your  father's  indignation  arises  from 
his  recollection  of  having  been  thrown  out  by  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
under  the  last  administration,  when  the  President  had  nominated  him  as 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 

EDW.    I  see,  I  see — 

HART.    Tell  him  what  passed  upon  the  subject.  That  will  appease  him. 
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EDW.  [Timidly]  My  dear  sir,  I  can  understand  how  annoying  it  must  be 
to  you,  who  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  a  politician,  to  see  a  young  man, 
who,  as  you  rightly  say,  has  had  no  opportunity  of  serving  his  country, 
receiving  an  appointment  before  you;  but  did  you  know  the  motives,  motives 
which  must  remain  forever  buried  here  [Placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart], 
that  prompted  me  to  press  for  it,  you  would  not  view  your  son-in-law's  pro- 
motion thus  unkindly.  For  yourself,  dear  father,  the  capricious  influence  of 
party  which  prevented  your  success  formerly,  can  no  longer  prevail  now;  for 
your  opponents  are  out,  the  mission  is  again  open,  and  in  a  conversation  my 
friend  and  myself  had  lately  with  the  President — 

MOR.  Oh,  you  are  kind,  great  sir!  You'll  patronize  me,  will  you,  Honor- 
able— coxcomb! 

<Ei>w.>    Father! 

<DRUM.>  You  should  not  forget,  sir,  that  the  compliment  to  Mr. 
Somers  has  been  earned  by  his  family,  if  not  by  him.  His  father  fell  in  the 
last  war  with  England — 

MOR.  Aye,  in  a  battle  where  his  own  brother  was  engaged  against  him 
and  there  also  fell.  What  was  his  father  but  his  king's  betrayer  and  his 
brother's  murderer?  What  is  he  then  but  a  traitor's  and  a  felon's  son? 

EDW.  Hold,  sir.  If  I  can  brook  reproaches  to  myself,  I  must  not  hear  my 
father's  name  dishonored. 

MOR.  Indeed.  Youll  not  hear  your  father's  name  insulted,  was  not  that 
the  word?  I  have  insulted  it.  I  again  insult  it.  I  trample  on  his  memory. 

EDW.    Great  Powers! 

MOR.  I  called  you  coxcomb.  I  mistook  the  term.  I  should  have  called  you 
coward!  [Tearing  his  glove  with  his  teeth}  And  if  that's  not  enough  [Fling- 
ing the  fragments  at  him]  take  this! 

EDW.    Then  thus  compelled,  sir,  have  your  will.  We  meet. 

MOR.  [Grasping  his  hand]  Done!  [At  this  moment  Estette  appears  and 
sees  her  father  placing  his  hand  in  Edward's.  Morton  goes  on  in  a  low  tone] 
At  six  tomorrow.  General,  you'll  settle  where. 

DRUM.    But  Morton — 

MOR.  No  words.  It  must  be.  Aye,  to  the  death.  [Seeing  Estette]  My 
daughter!  She  must  have  no  suspicion,  gentlemen.  Let  it  be  hid  from  her.  Go 
in— go  in.  [They  enter  the  adjoining  rooms.  Estette  remains  at  the  bacf(\ 
Now  then,  I'm  easier.  I  shall  have  vengeance  now!  [Estelle,  the  moment  the 
others  disappear^  darts  into  his  arms] 

EST.    Dear,  dear  father,  how  happy  have  you  made  me! 

MOR.    Happy?  Happy?  How,  Estelle? 
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EST.  Did  I  not  see  you  give  your  hand  to  <  Edward  >?  Oh,  I  soon 
guessed  the  cause. 

MOR.    You  guessed?  What  cause? 

EST.  Why,  that  he  was  not  guilty,  of  course;  or  else  you  never  would  have 
given  him  your  hand.  Those  were  not  letters  from  a  woman.  We  were  all 
deceived,  were  we  not,  father? 

MOR.    Aye,  love,  aye — 

EST.  Oh,  I  can  love  him  as  I  did,  then.  Yes,  yes;  and  now — now  I  shall 
love  him  more  in  proportion  to  the  regret  I  feel  at  having  done  him  wrong. 
But  my  past  injustice  shall  be  atoned  for  an  hundredfold  in  the  care  I  will 
take  of  his  future  happiness.  Oh,  father!  Could  you  but  feel  how  that  simple 
grasp  I  saw  you  give  Edward's  hand  has  made  his  wife's  heart  leap  with 
joy,  has  filled  your  daughter's  mind  with  laughing  visions  of  the  long  years 
of  delight  yet  reserved  for  her  in  the  society  of  her  husband  and  her  father — 

MOR.  [Wildly  and  strongly  convulsed}    Estelle!  Estelle! 

EST.    Father! 

MOR.  [Tottering  towards  the  door}    Air!  Give  me  air! 

EST.  Help!  Help!  [Servants  rush  in.  He  sin^s  in  their  arms,  and  they  bear 
him  off.  Estelle  faints  and  is  carried  out  opposite] 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE:  Another  apartment  in  the  same  house.  Enter  Galeazzo. 

GAL.  [To  himself]  The  open  window  saved  him  from  my  weapon.  It 
passed  and  struck  the  ground  unheeded;  but  he  has  only  lived  for  deeper 
sufferings,  and  now  his  end  draws  near!  [Speaking  at  the  wing}  Ho,  there! 
The  carriage  must  be  ready  for  Mr.  Morton  in  ten  minutes.  [Enter  Bel- 
munda} 

BEL.    Who  gave  those  orders? 

GAL.    Mr.  Morton,  signora. 

BEL.    And  for  whose  journey  are  all  these  travelling  preparations? 

GAL.    I  cannot  tell. 

BEL.  [To  herself}  Strange!  [Aloud}  Can  you  conjecture  why  Mr.  Morton 
has  not  been  near  me  since  his  illness  last  night? 

GAL.    He  said  he  was  going  with  the  General.  I  know  nothing  more. 

BEL.  Then  I'll  go  to  the  General  and  ask  him.  I  cannot  be  left  in  this 
suspense. 

GAL.    The  General  is  gone  out. 

BEL.    Out? 
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GAL.    Signora,  have  you  courage? 

BEL.    Tell  me  the  worst. 

GAL.    There  has  been  a  quarrel  with  Edward  Somers. 

BEL.    A  quarrel?  Oh,  some  trifle,  soon  made  up — 

GAL.    In  two  hours  they  fight. 

BEL.  Fight?  Fight?  The  father  fight  the  son!  It  cannot  be.  Galeazzo,  you 
have  not  heard  aright.  Galeazzo,  you  are  trifling  with  me — deceiving  me — 

GAL.  Had  I  heard  nothing,  I  could  not  mistake  their  glances.  They  meet, 
and  'twill  be  mortal. 

BEL.    Fly  to  Mr.  Morton.  Bring  him  hither. 

GAL.    Mr.  Morton,  signora — 

BEL.  No,  no,  I  rave — Edward!  Oh,  seek  Edward!  Tell  him  I  insist  there 
be  no  meeting.  Haste,  Galeazzo.  Say  'tis  Belmunda's  charge.  Haste — bring 
him  back  with  you — haste,  haste — 

GAL.  [Going,  stops]    Lady,  here  comes  your  husband. 

BEL.  My  husband  here!  I  dare  not  meet  him  while  thus  discomposed!  If 
I  could  but  know — strive  to  detain  him.  Make  him  tell  you  all,  while  I,  con- 
cealed behind  this  door — oh,  I  am  wild!  He  tell?  No,  no.  He  comes  to  seek 
him  for  the  battle.  But  they  shall  not — no — I  will  hang  upon  their  steps 
unseen,  and  if  their  swords  are  lifted,  rush — 

GAL.    He's  here. 

BEL.  [Darting  behind  the  door]  Remember!  [Morton  enters  slowly  and 
ta\es  his  seat  at  the  side  of  the  stage.  After  a  pause  he  turns  and  perceives 
Galeazzo] 

MOR.    Galeazzo — 

GAL.    Sir! 

MOR.    What  was  I  going  to  say?  Ah!  The  company  is  all  gone,  is  it? 

GAL.    AIL 

MOR.    The  carriage? 

GAL.    Your  orders  are  obeyed. 

MOR.  [Giving  him  his  hand]  Thanks.  Thanks,  my  friend.  [Drops  his 
head  upon  his  bosom.  A  momentary  pause]  Galeazzo. 

GAL.  Signer?  [Morton  loofys  towards  the  apartment  of  Belmunda.  He  is 
about  to  speaJ^,  then  turns  aside  and  heaves  a  deep  sigh] 

MOR.  Tell  Mr.  Somers  I  wait  for  him.  Begone!  [Galeazzo  starts.  <Mor- 
ton>  resumes]  I  do  not  command  you,  Galeazzo,  I  entreat. 

GAL.  It  is  done,  signer.  [Exit  through  the  side  door,  glancing  towards 
Belmunda's  room] 

<MoR.>  [Alone]  It  must  be  so.  Woe  on  me!  Woe!  But  only  upon  me! 
What  right  had  I  to  accept  a  wife  in  payment  for  a  service?  To  cheat  my 
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own  heart  and  usurp  the  gratitude  of  others  with  the  false  pretense  of  doing 
that  through  magnanimity  which  was  but  basely  prompted  by  morbid,  in- 
sensate, and  disproportioned  passion!  I  acted  a  lie.  I  now  must  take  the  liar's 
punishment!  Woe  on  me!  Woe!  [Rises,  wal^s  a  few  faces  and  gazes  at  the 
door  behind  which  stands  Belmunda]  Belmunda!  Belmunda!  [Slowly  ap- 
proaches the  door,  leaning  his  head  against  the  wainscoting}  How  many 
times  have  I  passed  the  threshold  of  this  door  with  a  heart  jocund  as  a  heed- 
less boy's.  Oh,  fool  that  I  was!  Fool!  Fool!  No,  should  I  not  rather  say, 
happy?  Aye,  most  happy— happy,  because  deceived!  [Enter  Galeazzo] 

GAL.  Mr.  Somers  has  locked  his  door.  He  does  not  seem  disposed  to  come 
to  you. 

MOR.  Tell  him,  I  implore — hear  you  that?  Implore.  [Exit  Galeazzo}  Aye. 
I  understand.  He  is  more  wretched  than  I;  for  mine  is  but  anguish,  his, 
remorse!  Come,  firmness — oh,  how  weary,  weary,  weary  I  am.  Twenty  years 
seem  added  to  my  life  since  yesterday.  [Galeazzo  returns} 

GAL,    He  is  here. 

MOR.  'Tis  well,  friend.  Leave  us  to  ourselves.  [Exit  Galeazzo.  Enter 
Edward,  pale,  and  in  deep  dejection.  He  stops  near  the  side  and  stands  with 
his  eyes  bent  to  the  earth} 

EDW.    You  sent  for  me,  sir. 

MOR.  I  did.  Draw  nearer.  Sit  you  down.  [Edward  remaining  erectf  bows 
and  declines}  My  conduct  yesterday  must  have  seemed  strange  to  you. 

EDW.  [Falteringly}    I  own  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  causes. 

MOR.  [Eagerly}    The  cause — you  know  already.  Seek  no  farther. 

EDW.  [Aside,  wiping  his  brow}    I  breathe  again! 

MOR.  But  these  escapes  of  passion  ill  suit  my  years.  At  my  age  we  should 
know  mankind  and  not  expect  to  find  them  treat  us  fairly.  Sir,  I  was  in  the 
wrong. 

EDW.    Mr.  Morton! 

MOR.  I  was  in  the  wrong,  sir,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I  may  ask  your 
pardon. 

EDW.  You  ask  my  pardon?  Father!  One  word  of  explanation  more  than 
extinguishes — 

MOR.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  as  the  offense  was  open,  so  must  be  the 
atonement.  As  I  have  insulted  you  in  the  presence  of  persons  whose  opinions 
are  of  importance  to  your  interests,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Hartley;  and  you 
will  find,  by  this  letter,  which  I  wish  you  to  hand  to  him,  that  I  have  said 
everything  the  nicest  honor  could  exact.  Take  it. 

EDW.  [Repelling  it}    Oh,  sir,  this  is  quite  unnecessary — 

MOR.    No.  Take  it,  I  insist — 
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EDW.  But  have  I  not  given  you  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  yet  unknown 
to  me?  Speak.  Let  me  explain— atone— I  will  do  anything— anything— 

MOR.  What  there  remains  for  you  to  do,  forthwith  you  shall  be  told. 
[Rings.  Enter  Francis]  Is  the  carriage  at  the  door? 

FR.    It  is,  sir. 

MOR.  Enough.  [Exit  Francis]  You  ask  what  there  remains  for  you  to  do? 
There  remains  this :  depart. 

EDW.    Depart?  When? 

MOR.    At  once. 

EDW.    Estelle? 

MOR.    Goes  with  you. 

EDW.    So  suddenly! 

MOR.  You  have  a  mission  for  Guatemala.  Your  credentials  were  deliv- 
ered to  you  yesterday.  You  depart  honored  and  honorable.  What  would  you 
more? 

EDW.    But  to  depart  so  suddenly — 

MOR.  [Warmly]  I  insulted  you,  and  I  have  asked  your  pardon.  This  let- 
ter proves  that  'tis  not  you  who  are  the  coward,  but  I.  What  more  would 
you  than  this  ? 

EDW.    But  Mr.  Morton — 

MOR.  [Still  more  warmly]  The  wrongs  which  yesterday  had  burst  my 
heartstrings  but  for  the  wrath  which  came  to  my  relief,  I  shut  within  my 
bosom  now.  The  hate  they've  kindled,  if  I  cannot  extinguish,  I  can  dissem- 
ble. Offended  as  I  am,  I  sink  to  be  a  suppliant.  I  implore  you  to  depart. 
Again,  I  ask  you,  what — what  would  you  more  than  this? 

EDW.    I  would,  at  least,  be  informed,  dear  father — 

MOR.  Informed?  Of  what?  Base  man,  if  I  had  not  had  courage  to  endure 
your  conduct,  if  I  had  taken  refuge  from  my  pangs  in  my  own  self-destruc- 
tion, as  at  one  moment  I  believed  I  must  have  done,  his  blood,  whom  you 
still  dare  call  father,  would  have  been  felt,  drop  by  drop,  through  all  eternity, 
scalding  its  record  upon  your  traitor  soul!  Thank  my  forbearance  for  having 
spared  you  this  remorse  and  hence  and  question  not;  for  all  I  now  could  add 
would  be  to  curse  you!  While  I  live,  never  let  me  see  you  more;  but  make 
not  my  daughter  wretched.  And  at  my  death  hour  it  may  be  I  can  pardon 
you.  Till  then  [With  a  wild  laugh]  laugh  at  me!  Aye,  laugh.  Aye>  laugh! 
Laugh!  [Rushes  out.  Edward  loo%s  after  him.  Belmunda  totters  from  her 
hiding  place] 

BEL.    Oh,  Edward! 

EDW.    Belmunda — my  poor  father's  brain — 

BEL.    I  have  seen  all — heard  all — 
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EDW.    And  can  you  conjecture — 

BEL.    Aye.  But  how,  or  whence,  I  cannot — 

EDW.    You  know  the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct  then? 

BEL.    There  can  be  only  one — 

EDW.    And  that  is  ? 

BEL.    Jealousy.  He  must  be  obeyed,  or  your  life  is  not  safe. 

EDW.    And  yours  ? 

BEL.  Fear  not  for  me.  Away.  I  will  find  means  to  prove  he  is  not  wronged, 
and  I  will  do  yet  more.  {Putting  her  hand  to  her  heart]  I'll  kill  the  rebel 
here,  I  will  forget  you.  Go,  go,  Edward.  Go,  while  I  yet  can  bear  it.  Farewell! 

EDW.    But  not  forever  ? 

BEL.  Forever!  [Edward  foeels  and  pisses  her  hand  as  Galeazzo  enters, 
when  she,  seeing  him,  ma\es  a  sign,  and  Edward  starts  up  and  rushes  out] 

GAL.    Pardon.  I  thought  you  might  be  wanting  me,  signora. 

BEL.  When  you  left  Italy  for  America,  say,  did  you  never  think  that  in  a 
foreign  land,  when  far,  far,  far  from  yours  and  all  who  cared  for  you,  some 
woe  might  come  which  you  could  not  survive? 

GAL.  [Feelingly]    I've  thought  that  you  might  die. 

BEL.  [ Not  heeding  him  ]  And  should  that  withering  woe,  whate'er  it  be, 
come  on  you,  what  would  you  do? 

GAL.    I  always  wear  two  cures  for  woes  like  that. 

BEL.    Name  them. 

GAL.    Poison  and  this  stiletto.  [Showing  them] 

BEL.    Give  me  one. 

GAL.    Choose.  [She  ta%es  the  phial  of  poison] 

BEL.    'Tis  done. 

GAL.  One  kiss  upon  that  hand.  [Kneels  and  pisses  it.  Then,  rising,  gazes 
at  the  door  whence  Edward  departed]  The  coward! 

BEL.    What  say  you? 

GAL.  Nothing.  I  did  but  think  that  he  who  loves  you,  losing  you,  should 
die.  [Apart]  Yet  Somers  lives. 

BEL.    Farewell,  farewell,  good  friend.  I  must  go  pray. 

GAL.  Signora,  pray  for  two!  [Kisses  her  robe  and  rushes  out.  Enter 
Estelle] 

EST.    Mama — dear,  dear  mama — 

BEL.    Estelle!  [Turns  to  escape] 

EST.    Don't  you  know  I'm  going? 

BEL.    Going? 

EST.    And  won't  you  bid  me  farewell? 

BEL.  [Kissing  her]    Farewell,  farewell.  May  you  be  happy! 
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EST.  Oh,  were  it  not  for  leaving  my  dear  father,  now  might  I  be  happy; 
for  Edward  loves  me  now,  I'm  sure  he  does. 

BEL.    Indeed? 

EST.    Yes,  and  I'm  not  jealous,  as  I  once  was.  No! 

BEU.    You  were  then — once? 

EST.    More  than  you'd  believe,  mama;  and  it  was  that  which  made  me  do — 

BEL.    What! 

EST.  Oh,  so  wrong  a  deed!  And  yet  I  can't  bring  myself  to  be  sorry  for 
it,  because,  but  for  that,  I  had  been  still  unhappy. 

BEL.    What  is  it  that  you  did? 

EST.    Edward  received  letters  secretly — 

BEL.    Well? 

EST.    Which  he  concealed  in  a  pocketbook — 

BEL.    Go  on. 

EST.  I  had  a  second  key  to  the  drawer;  and  yesterday,  during  the  party,  I 
took  the  pocketbook — 

BEL.    And  opened  it? 

EST.  No.  I  gave  it  to  my  father.  [Dropping  her  head  on  the  bosom  of 
Belmunda]  Oh,  it  was  very  wrong  in  me,  I  know. 

BEL.  [Bringing  both  her  hands  over  the  drooping  head  of  Estelle]  Child! 
I  pardon  thee  my  death!  Heaven  bless  thee! 

EST.    What  were  you  saying,  mama  ? 

BEL.  I  say  you  are  a  miracle  of  gentleness  and  purity;  and  that  those  eyes 
of  yours,  like  eyes  of  angels,  see  only  what  is  good  and  beautiful.  May 
Heaven  watch  over  you!  [Rushes  out.  Estelle  stands,  statue-like,  looking  after 
Belmunda.  Edward  enters  hurriedly  and  cautiously,  but  on  seeing  Estelle, 
starts  and  seems  confused] 

EST.    Edward! 

EDW.    Well— 

EST.    Oh,  Edward,  the  signora — 

EDW.    Have  you  taken  your  leave  of  her  ? 

EST.    These  tears  will  answer  you. 

EDW.  Haste  to  your  father,  then.  Give  him  your  last  farewell.  I  now  wait 
but  for  you. 

EST.    Edward,  I  feel  as  if  there  were  something  dreadful  hanging  o'er  us — 

<EDW.>    Dreams — dreams!  Go,  love,  go — 

EST.    E'en  as  you  will.  [Exit] 

EDW.  [Alone,  low]  Now  she  is  gone,  I  can,  without  being  observed, 
regain — [Approaching  the  door  of  Estelle 's  boudoir,  it  opens,  and  Morton 
stands  before  him] 
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MOR.    You  still  here?  You! 

EDW.    Having  forgotten  something  in  that  chamber — 

MOR.    Letters,  a  pocketbook,  a  miniature,  is't  not  so? 

EDW.  [Starting]    Ha! 

MOR.  Start  not.  I  know  it  all.  Now  leave  me  to  my  wretchedness.  My 
poor  remain  of  life  must  wither  in  solitary  anguish,  since  she  to  whom  I 
looked  for  comfort  and  for  love,  she — she — [Belmunda  suddenly  appears, 
her  hair  wildly  about  her  shoulders,  pale,  but  dignified  and  commanding] 

BEL.    Has  destroyed  both.  Is't  not  so? 

MOR.  [Shuddering]    Belmunda! 

BEL.    Come.  Give  me  curses. 

MOR.  No.  I  give  you  pity,  and  I  give  you  pardon.  The  world  shall  never 
know  your  error.  Though  we  must  live  apart — 

BEL.  [Shading  her  head,  with  a  melancholy  smile]     Apart! 

MOR.  You  shall  have  all  that  fortune  can  bestow;  and  when  my  weary 
years  have  long  been  at  an  end,  you  will  still  live,  and  still  be — rich  and 
honored. 

BEL.  [Smiling]  Live — with  this  clammy  dew  upon  my  brow  ?  Answer  me 
this,  Morton.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ere  we  wedded  that  my  heart  was  unalter- 
ably devoted  to  another,  who  they  had  told  me  was  no  more,  one  whose 
name  I  never  would  disclose  and  forbade  your  asking?  My  friends  deceived 
me.  He  was  not  dead.  They  knew  he  was  not,  and  now  comes  falsehood's 
punishment:  desolation,  madness.  Answer  me  this,  too,  Morton:  Did  I  not 
ere  we  wedded  tell  you  that  'twas  for  my  father's  sake  alone  I  gave  my  hand, 
a  hand  without  a  heart? 

MOR.  [Sternly]    And  promised  to  be  faithful,  was't  not  so? 

BEL.  That  promise  I  have  kept.  Though  I  have  told  him  I  first  loved  all 
that  I  felt  and  suffered,  my  husband's  honor  has  been  sacred  with  me.  But  I 
have  still  deep  crimes  to  answer  for.  I  yielded  to  the  erring  heart's  delirious 
fever,  till  all  around  I've  made  one  desolation.  Heaven  has  immutably  de- 
creed that  the  wrong  path,  even  though  it  lead  through  sunlight  and 
through  flowers,  must  terminate  in  ruin.  The  guilt  was  mine,  and  mine  be 
the  atonement.  'Tis  fit  that  the  disturber  be  removed.  Your  hands— support 
me — do  not  fear  to  approach,  for  now,  now  comes  the  awful  expiation! 

MOR.    Belmunda! 

BEL.  I  feel  your  tears  upon  my  hand,  Morton,  and  they  are  balm  to  me, 
for  now,  I  think,  you  do  not  deem  me  quite  the  guilty  thing  you  once  con- 
ceived I  was.  Thanks— thanks,  and,  love  Edward,  for  he  deserves  it  richly— 
richly — richly.  I  would  have  told  you,  had  I  time,  but  now — oh,  now,  the 
poison — 
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MOR.    Poison!  What!  Poison! 

BEL.  [Wildly]  Aye.  Does  not  the  hypocrite  deserve  it,  who  bears  in  her 
face  one  love — in  her  heart,  another? 

MOR.  Within  there!  Help!  [Galeazzo  appears]  Your  lady  dies— bring 
help! 

GAL.  [Low}    Now  then  I  know  my  course.  [Exit  and  shuts  the  door} 

BEL.  All  human  aid  is  vain.  And  as  the  world  recedes,  my  vision  clears, 
and  I  perceive  this  dreadful  conflict  between  love  and  duty  has  proved  too 
fierce  and  hurt  my  poor  brain.  Had  my  mind  been  right,  this  last,  deep 
crime  at  least  I  had  escaped,  not  rushed  unbidden  thus  a  dark  intruder  in 
that  awful  realm  whose  shadowy  shapes  now  rising  frown  around.  That 
pang!  That  pang! 

MOR.  No  help  arriving — fly!  Fly!  Fly,  Edward!  [Edward  starts  up  and 
tries  the  door] 

EDW.    The  door  is  barred. 

<MoR.>    Then  force  it.  [Edward  bursts  it  open  and  starts  bacj(] 

EDW.    Galeazzo! 

MOR.    What  of  him? 

EDW.    Stabbed  on  the  threshold! 

BEL.  [Wildly]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Has  the  stiletto  done  its  work  so  soon,  while 
the  poor,  drowsy  poison — [Estelle  rushes  in  on  one  side,  Lucy  on  the  other. 
Belmunda,  seeing  Estelle,  exclaims]  An  angel  come!  An  angel  come  with 
blessings!  Pray  for  me.  Pray — [Estelle  drops  on  her  %nees]  Now,  I  am  calm 
— calm — calm.  [Dies.  Lucy  supports  Belmunda.  Estelle  and  <iEdward> 
rush  to  <Morton>,  alarmed.  His  hands  fall  over  their  shoulders,  and  his 
head  drops  on  his  bosom] 

CURTAIN 
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THE  manuscript  of  Romulus,  the  Shepherd  King,  in  Payne's  own  hand, 
is  in  the  Harvard  collection. 
The  date  of  composition  of  Romulus,  a  so-called  tragedy  in  blank 
verse,  which  was  never  acted,  is  doubtful.  Payne's  ultimate  source  is  the 
popular  sentimental  novel  Romulus  (Strasbourg,  1801),  written  in  German 
by  A.  La  Fontaine  (1759-1831),  a  French  exile  who  settled  at  the  University 
of  Halle.  His  direct  source,  however,  is  probably  the  English  translation  that 
appeared  soon  afterwards  in  London;  for  he  may  have  owned  and  anno- 
tated a  copy  of  this  edition  which  is  now  at  Harvard.  Although  he  may  have 
completed  the  play  early  in  his  career,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  he- 
had  done  so  until  after  his  return  to  America,  when  on  September  9,  1839, 
Edwin  Forrest  sent  him  a  letter  of  rejection.  For  this  reason  the  play  has 
been  placed  last  chronologically. 

Romulus  is  far  too  prolix  to  have  been  acted;  as  Forrest  writes,  it  has  "too 
much  narrative"  and  is  "too  declamatory."  The  excessive  length  is  due  wholly 
to  Payne's  failure  to  compress  enough  the  long-winded  narrative.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  expanded  the  plot  of  the  play  by  the  introduction  of  details 
taken  from  other  sources,  a  method  he  had  used  successfully  in  the  writing 
of  Brutus.  Chief  among  the  many  plays  which  are  based  on  the  Romulus 
legend  and  which  were  available  to  him  are  the  anonymous  Romulus  and 
Hersilia  (London,  1683),  De  Lamotte's  Romulus,  translated  by  H.  Johnson 
(London,  1724),  and  Metastasio's  Romolo  ed  Hersilia,  translated  by  J. 
Hoole  (London,  1800).  Forrest  is  correct  when  he  writes  in  conclusion:  "The 
wrestling  scene  and  several  others  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  spectacle, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  would  command  sufficient  interest  to  repay  their  *get- 
ting  up.' " 


CHARACTERS  REPRESENTED 

ROMULUS       \ 

>  twin  foundlings 
REMUS          ) 

AMULIUS,  King  of  Alba 

NUMITORIUS,  Pontiff  and  Supreme  Judge  of  Alba 

DOLCAR,  a  confidant  of  Amulius 

IULUS,  High  Priest  of  the  Palladium 

VALERIUS>  his  son 

FABIUS,  a  u/ealthy  nobleman  of  Tusculum 

POLYMNIUS,  a  Prince  of  Antemnae,  uncle  of  Hersilia 

VULPARIO,  chief  of  roving  banditti 

SILIUS,  son-in-law  of  TSfumitorius 

FAUSTULUS^  an  aged  herdsman 

CENOR,  a  priest  under  lulus 

Lucius,  a  subordinate  officer  of  Amulius 

TALTHYBIUS,  a  wrestler  of  Antemnae 

UNKNOWN  JM;AN 

HERALD 

LORDS,   SOLDIERS,   ADHERENTS,   POPULACE,   DANCERS 

HERSILIA,  Princess  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Antemnae 

DIOPE,  sister  of  Fabius 

SEPTIIVCIA,  a  tvard  of  lulus 

UNKNOWN  FEMALE 

ILIA  }  wife  of  Silius 

FLA  VIA 
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DANCERS  OF  ANTEMNAE  AND  FEMALES  OF  ALBA  AND  ANTEMNAE  OF  VARIOUS 
RANKS 

THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  PLAY  IS  753  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA.  THE  SCENE 
VARIES  FROM  ALBA  TO  THE  HILLS  UPON  WHICH  ROME  WAS  AFTERWARDS  BUILT,  TO 
ANTEMNAE  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD,  AND  TO  THE  SACRED  GROVE  OF  THE  PALLADIUM 
NEAR  THE  NUMICIUS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  i :  Splendid  antechamber  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Alba.  Fabius  discov- 
ered with  Diope. 

FAB.    You  will  not  swear  then  to  renounce  him? 

Dio.    No. 

FAB.    You  then  delude  yourself  with  the  vain  hope 

That  you  may  foil  the  royal  vigilance 

And  gain  your  freedom,  hey? 
Dio.    No  hope  for  me! 

FAB.    Your  brother  would  not  see  his  name  disgraced — 
Dio.    Does  the  same  parentage  alone  make  brothers? 
FAB.    You  hate  me,  then? 
Dio.    I'm  only  sorry  for  you! 
FAB.    Come,  come,  I  understand  your  artifice: 

You  would  move  pity  by  this  show  of  meekness, 

And  by  pretended  acquiescence,  lull 

The  watchfulness  of  those  who  wish  you  well.  [Enter  Lucius] 
Luc.  [To  Fabius]    His  Majesty  now  goes  to  council,  and 

Will  give  you  audience  there. 
Dio.  [To  Fabius]     Have  you  aught  more  with  me? 
FAB.    Farewell. 

Dio.    May  the  gods  change  your  heart.  [E«V] 
FAB.    Was  it  not  kind,  good  Lucius,  in  the  King 

To  screen  her  for  me,  thus,  from  prying  eyes  ? 

Let  not  his  purposes  be  baffled,  Lucius.  [Giving  gold] 

See  her  well  watched.  You  shall  be  well  rewarded. 

[A  flourish  heard]  Hark!  Is  not  that  his  trumpet? 

I  attend  him.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  2:  The  magnificent  council  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  Alba.  The 
King,  enthroned.  At  the  King's  right  hand,  seated  below  him,  Numitorius 
in  the  robes  of  office,  a  table  by  his  side.  Opposite  to  Numitorius  are  several 
lords  of  Alba,  sitting  in  state. 
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AM.    My  lords  of  Alba,  every  sun  that  rises 

Unmasks  some  cause,  more  cogent  than  the  former. 
To  check  the  course  of  this  young  robber. 
NUM.      Is  there 

Fresh  news,  then? 
AM.    Yes.  A  messenger  this  moment 

Informs  me  (Impious  mockery!)  that  the  upstart 
With  solemn  rites  has  set  apart  some  place 
To  thieves,  incendiaries,  outlaws,  runaways, 
Come  they  from  where  they  will,  and  called  it 
The  temple  of  the  Asylaean  God! 
NUM.      There  are  two  stories  of  this  sanctuary: 
I  hear  'twas  consecrated  to  Saturnus, 
Father  of  peace;  to  Jupiter,  the  friend 
Of  sufferers  and  of  strangers;  to  Evander, 
Of  hospitality  the  mirror;  and 
To  Hercules,  the  greatest  of  our  heroes. 
I  hear,  too,  that  the  priests  exclaimed,  "Be  violence 
And  sword  and  spear  far  from  this  holy  spot! 
Upon  this  altar  may  the  way-worn  wanderer 
Find  bread  and  milk  forever;  and  may  Jove 
Strike  down  the  desecrator  who  shall  dare 
To  cross  this  threshold  with  a  bitter  thought!" 
And  when  this  invocation  was  pronounced, 
Upon  the  altar  stone  were  carved  these  words: 
"To  strangers,  kindly  cheer;  to  all  who  mourn, 
Shelter  and  smiles,  repose  and  liberty." 
AM.    A  palpable  lure  to  all  the  disaffected! 

What  think  you,  princes  ?  Is  not  this  rebellion  ? 
NUM.      Rebellion,  brother?  And,  pray,  what  allegiance 
Have  these  young  shepherds  ever  sworn  to  you 
Or  any  of  the  neighboring  states?  Rebellion! 
'Round  seven  unclaimed,  uncultured  hills  they  built 
Their  humble  cottages  and  fed  their  sheep. 
You  called  them  subjects  but  because  you  thought  them 
Too  poor,  too  weak  to  be  their  own  protectors. 
To  Pan  and  Pales  with  their  rustic  rites 
They  offer  adoration;  at  their  fetes 
Sing  with  unskilful  but  with  happy  voices 
The  story  of  their  fathers;  equal  wants 
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They  satisfy  with  sharing  equally 

All  that  their  honest  industry  can  gather. 

Their  pastoral  bells  with  melodies  commingling 

Of  birds,  which  found  them  all  so  gentle  while 

Watching  their  flocks  upon  the  eminences 

That  they  would  come  and  warble  at  their  feet, 

Were  the  familiar  sounds  of  their  seclusion, 

Until  you  strove  to  drag  them  to  your  armies 

And  feed  your  soldiers  with  their  scanty  means; 

But  their  young  valor  scared  your  veterans. 

You  proved  them  men;  though  Romulus  even  yet 

Restrained  his  rural  brethren  from  answering 

The  wrong  you  tried,  except  in  this  brief  message: 

"We  care  not  for  the  shield  of  Alba,  and 

Inform  the  King  of  Alba  that  we  care 

As  little  for  his  sword." 
AM.    And  is  the  King 

Of  Alba  to  endure  a  taunt  like  this 
From  nameless  vagabonds?  Forbid  it,  honor! 
Brother,  you  give  the  ruffian  boy's  rude  speech 
As  though  it  pleased  you  in  the  telling.  Brother, 
Had  it  not  quite  as  well  become  your  station 
As  justicer  and  pontiff  of  the  state 
Not  to  have  smoothed  the  villanies  with  which 
A  robber  spurns  the  law,  the  desecrations 
With  which  a  sacrilegist  mocks  the  gods?  [Enter  Lucius] 
Luc.   Fabius  of  Tusculum  attends  the  King. 
AM.    My  honest  Fabius!  Conduct  him  in.  [Exit  Lucius] 
My  lords,  these  herdsmen  as  we  used  to  call  them 
Have  flung  aside  their  clubs,  and  now  they  drive 
Their  flocks,  unfearing,  even  to  the  borders 
Of  the  Albanian  lake,  protecting  sheep 
With  swords  and  pikes  and  shields!  They  will  maintain, 
Such  is  their  specious  cry,  their  inborn  rights 
Of  pasturage!  Their  rights,  forsooth!  And  is  it 
In  drawing  round  them  every  malcontent 
From  every  neighboring  state,  that  they  can  seek 
Only  protection  for  their  half-starved  sheep? 
Trust  to  this  shallow  trick,  indulgent  pontiff, 
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And  smoking  towns  and  rifled  treasuries 
Will  ere  long  show  how  wisely  you  have  trusted. 
NUM.    Suspicion  often  makes  the  wrong  it  dreads. 
AM.    Mildness  more  often  but  invites  presumption. 
Who  knows  but  even  yet  the  thirty  cities, 
With  all  their  subject  villages,  which  form 
The  league  o'er  which  our  native  Alba  sways, 
May  shake  before  these  unregarded  outcasts 
That  plant  their  huts  where  once  the  Siculi 
Reared  the  now  prostrate  village  of  Saturnia? 
Who  knows  but  mighty  Alba,  which  has  stood 
Four  hundred  years,  may  yet  be  doomed  to  tremble 
Before  this  daring  boy  ?  My  lords,  when  only 
Twelve  years  of  age,  with  his  own  hand  he  killed 
A  wolf  from  which  the  elder  shepherds  fled. 
Since  then  he  wears  about  him  for  a  mantle 
The  trophy  skin;  adorned  with  which,  he  next 
Led  on  a  party  who  retook  a  flock 
Seized  by  a  wandering  troop,  to  the  reprisal 
Adding  the  rifled  treasures  of  the  band — 

NUM.      Do  not  forget,  though,  how  he  used  those  treasures: 
They  were  divided  equally  among 
His  followers,  for  himself  not  even  reserving 
His  own  proportion — 
AM.    Subtly  to  confirm 

Himself  in  their  devotedness,  for  new 
Exploits  to  end  in  his  aggrandizement! 
I  ask  you,  lords,  should  not  a  youth  like  this 
Be  crushed?  I  ask  you  if  I  have  not  done 
Only  my  duty  in  dispatching  heralds 
To  every  city  leagued  with  us,  to  join 
And  give  at  once  a  deathblow  to  the  hordes 
Of  wandering  banditti  that  infest 
The  whole  surrounding  forests  and  wild  plains 
Between  our  towns  and  villages  ?  To  give 
To  each  a  death  blow,  but  especially 
To  that  of  Romulus  and  to  its  leader  ? 
Speak,  speak,  my  lords,  do  ye  not  all  approve? 
LORDS.    All. 
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NUM.     Though  alone,  let  me  once  more  protest 

Against  this  provocation,  which  no  wrong 

To  us  has  called  for.  Recollect,  my  lords, 

The  trampler,  though  he  triumph  for  awhile 

Must,  in  the  end,  himself  be  trampled  on.  [Enter  Fabius] 
AM.  [Rising]    Fabius  of  Tusculum,  we  bid  you  welcome! 
Now  break  we  up  the  council.  Lords,  our  course, 
Having  your  sanction,  shall  be  onward  urged 
With  vigor  and  with  promptness.  Lords,  your  servant.  [Numitorius 
and  the  lords  having  risen,  they  withdraw,  and  Amulius  descends  from  the 
throne  to  Fabius] 

My  friend,  my  valiant  Fabius!  Well,  my  Fabius, 
You  joined  the  robber  troop  against  which  Romulus 
Arrays  his  herdsmen?  You  have  gathered  knowledge 
Of  their  mysterious  leader?  You  have  had  your  vengeance 
Upon  the  insult  at  Laurentum? 
FAB.    I  can 

Learn  nothing  of  Vulpario's  origin. 
He  readily  received  me;  doubted  nothing 
Of  any  further  object  in  my  coming 
Than  that  of  vengeance  for  the  injury 
Done  at  Laurentum. 
AM.    Is  there  no  one  in 

The  band  he  leads,  who  speaks  of  whence  he  came? 
FAB.    They  merely  have  a  strange,  wild  tale  of  how 
They  fell  upon  him  long  since  in  the  forest 
Where  they  discerned  him  on  a  rock,  alone. 
He  did  not  fly.  Their  daggers  glittered  o'er  him.. 
He  gave  a  hideous  and  a  startling  laugh, 
And  down  their  daggers  dropped.  He  flung  himself 
Upon  the  earth.  They  spoke.  He  bade  them 
Trouble  him  not,  be  silent  and  depart. 
And  with  an  awe,  to  them  inexplicable, 
They  all  obeyed  as  though  he  were  their  king. 
Day  after  day  they  bore  him  food,  and  thus 
Became  acquainted.  "Stranger,"  said  their  chief, 
"You  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  death."  "I  fear 
Nothing  on  earth,"  was  his  reply.  "Then  you 
Are  like  ourselves;  for  we  have  not  a  fear  of 
Death,  nor  the  King  of  Alba.  Him  we  rob 
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And  make  his  power  our  laughter,"  "Say  you  so?" 
Exclaimed  he.  "I  am  yours,  then,"  The  next  onset 
Saw  their  chief  slain,  and  the  mysterious  stranger 
By  acclamation  planted  in  his  place. 

AM.  Indeed!  You  found  him  then  the  man 
To  suit  your  purposes — a  misanthrope 
Ready  for  any  mischief? 

FAB.    No.  He  gave  me 

Command  of  a  detachment,  and  we  fell 

Upon  a  band  of  maidens  of  Laurentum 

Wending  their  way  to  some  religious  rite. 

Among  them  was  the  girl  to  whom  I  owe 

My  wrongs.  We  seized  them.  We  were  bearing  them 

In  triumph  off,  when  from  a  covert  sprang 

A  party  to  their  rescue — 

AM.     By  whom  led? 

FAB.    By  Romulus. 

AM.     By  Romulus? 

FAB.    Aye,  So  sudden 

And  so  unlooked-for  was  this  rush,  that  ere 
I  saw  a  single  being,  he  had  struck 
My  sword  away  and  cried,  "For  shame! 
A  warrior  armed  against  defenseless  women? 
Go  and  learn  better!"  Panic-struck,  our  troop 
Yielded  without  resistance.  Romulus 
Remained  until  the  maidens  were  in  safety, 
Then  disappeared. 

AM.    Nor  offered  further  harm? 

FAB.    Not  even  a  word  was  uttered  by  him.  Stung, 
I  flew  to  rouse  Vulpario  to  revenge 
This  insult  on  our  troop.  What  think  you  ? 
"A  noble  youth,"  he  answered,  "  'twas  well  done!" 

AM.     There's  something  in  this  stranger  that — What! 
Gives  he  no  clue  by  which  he  may  be  traced? 

FAB.    None.  He  is  affable  but  seldom  speaks, 
Is  much  alone.  He  uses  for  a  war-cry 
A  name  for  using  which  he  does  not  give 
The  best-loved  of  his  troop  a  cause — 

AM.     What  name? 

FAB.     Aeghystus, 
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AM.  [Starting  violently]    What?  Speak  that  again? 
FAB.    Aeghystus. 

That  is  the  battle-cry;  at  that  we  rally 

As  though  Aeghystus  were  our  guardian  god! 
AM.    I  have  it  now!  Aha!  We'll  match  him. 

I  see  your  proper  course.  You  must  remove 

This  leader  and  no  matter  how.  You  must 

Yourself  assume  his  place  and  wreak  revenge 

Upon  this  upstart  Romulus.  The  way 

Is  open — fortune  smiles!  Yes,  you  shall  have 

All  aid  from  me — all  aid,  no  doubt,  ere  long 

From  all  the  cities  leagued  with  me.  Droop  not; 

Watch  and  be  wary,  and  rewards  and  honors 

Beyond  your  wildest  dream  will  smile  around  you. 

Come  with  me  and  receive  supplies  of  gold 

To  scatter  through  the  troop,  and  thus  prepare  them 

To  aid  you  in  your  purpose  to  supplant 

Their  insolent  leader.  You  can  see  your  sister 

While  I  concert  some  other  schemes  to  aid  you 

Among  our  leaders. 
FAB.    My  good  lord,  I  saw  her 

And  find  her  still  immovable.  If  it  were 

Only  through  gratitude  for  screening  her, 

You  would  command  my  zeal. 
AM.    Fabius,  well  turn 

Even  enemies  now  into  the  means  of  crushing 

The  reptiles  that  annoy  us.  I've  already 

A  spy  commissioned  against  Romulus; 

And  if  the  secret  hand  should  fail,  when  once 

His  rival's  troop  is  yours,  we'll  strengthen  it 

With  power  which  nothing  earthly  can  resist, 

And  thus  make  sure  work  with  both  robber  chieftains. 

Come  on,  brave  friend!  You'll  not  wait  long  for  Vengeance.  [Exe- 
unt] 

SCENE  3 :  The  flat  represents  the  mouth  of  a  noble  cavern  near  Mount  Pala- 
tine, occupied  by  Romulus.  It  is  draperied  with  vines.  Trees  and  shrubs  are 
picturesquely  grouped  around  it. 

Day  has  not  yet  dawned.  Dolcar  rushes  from  the  cavern,  alone,  with  a 
drawn  dagger  in  his  hand. 
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DOL.  Tis  scarce  a  moment  since  I  left  him  sleeping 
Upon  the  moss,  at  which  I  struck  my  dagger, 
And  yet  its  point  is  broken  by  the  rock, 
And  I  find  not  my  victim!  Three  times  foiled! 
T would  seem  as  if  some  unseen  power  watched  o'er  him! 
Curse  on  the  coward  fear  that  he  might  not 
Be  found  asleep,  and  so  detect  the  dagger, 
Which  made  me  hide  it  in  the  grass  behind 
His  cave  and  give  him  time  to  rise  (while  I  went  back 
To  seek  for  it  and  bring  it),  and  so  thus 
Elude  me!  Shall  I  back  then  to  Amulius 
Report  my  observations  on  the  force 
And  the  positions  of  this  shepherd  band? 
But  how  will  he  receive  me,  leaving  thus 
The  most  important  duty  unfulfilled? 
Dagger!  I'll  give  thee  a  new  edge,  and  then 

Once  more  attempt,  and  when  I  strike,  strike  home!  [Remus  enters 
unobserved] 

REM.    When  would  you  strike,  friend  Dolcar? 
DOL.  [Starting  and  alarmed]    W — W — Whom? 
REM.    Aye,  truly 

You  seem  aroused  against  some  enemy. 
DOL.  Not 

Of  my  own;  no,  no,  but  him  to  whom  I  owe 
Shelter  and  kindness — 
REM.    Romulus? 
DOL.  Aye.  I  would  rid  him  of  this  robber  foe 

Vulpario. 
REM.    This  place  and  hour  seem  strangely 

Chosen  for  warring  against  one  so  distant. 
DOL.  True;  but  the  news  I  heard  this  night 
Possessed  my  fancy  and  I  could  not  rest. 
Day  is  not  far  from  dawning;  therefore,  here 
I  waited  for  the  rising  of  your  brother 
To  tell  him  that  Vulpario  arms  his  troop 
With  fresh  accessions,  to  take  vengeance  on  him 
For  the  affront  of  thwarting  his  attack 
Upon  the  maidens  of  Laurentum.  Then,  thought  I, 
What  were  my  ecstasy  could  but  this  dagger 
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Strike  to  Vulpario's  heart  and  rid  my  friend 
Of  this  bold  rival— 
REM.    Soft.  'Tis  that  a  robber 

Should  be  ranked  with  him  and  be  called  his  rival, 
As  you  now  call  him,  that  has  galled  my  brother. 
But  I  lose  time  here.  I  must  see  my  brother; 
For  news  is  come  that  forces  from  Antemnae, 
Lavinium,  and  Laurentum  arm  against  us — [As  he  approaches  the 
cave,  Dolcar  stops  him\ 
DOL.    You'll  not  find  him  there. 

REM.  [Suddenly  and  pointedly]    How  know  you  that? 
DOL.  [Disconcerted}    I — I — I — 
I  saw  him  gliding  yonder. 
REM.    Spoke  you?  Spoke  you  to  him? 
DOL.  No,  he  was  wrapt  in  thought.  I  feared  to  give  him 

Displeasure.  But  I  detain  you.  Fare  you  well.  [Exit] 
REM.  [Alone]    Farewell!  The  knave  prevaricates:  my  glance 
Has  long  been  fix'd  on  him  and  must  not  sleep.  [Exit] 

SCENE  4:  In  the  background,  the  square  summit  of  Mount  Palatine.  A  hut, 
thatched  with  reeds,  and  formed  of  logs  and  ruins  is  seen  upon  the  Mount, 
and  is  surrounded  with  olive  and  fig  trees  and  various  shrubbery.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  appears  a  deep  grotto,  the  entrance  to  which  is  embellished  with 
ancient  oa\s.  The  Tiber  is  discovered  through  the  opening  between  the  grotto 
and  the  Mount,  on  the  right  of  the  audience.  Nearer  the  front,  in  the  center 
of  the  stage,  stands  a  statue  of  Hercules,  with  poplar  trees  around  it.  Opposite 
to  it  is  that  of  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds.  A  third,  representing  Pan,  ap- 
pears on  the  path  leading  up  Mount  Palatine.  Behind  Palatine  rise  the  double 
peaJ^s  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  several  other  and  smaller  elevations  crowned 
with  rude  cottages.  In  front,  on  the  right  hand,  appear  various  scattered  ruins 
and  the  entrance  to  a  forest. 

Day  begins  to  dawn.  Romulus  is  discovered  by  the  statue  of  Hercules,  his 
eyes  rivetted  devoutly  upon  the  statue.  He  is  alone. 

ROM.  [Alone}    Guardian  of  dreams,  this  vision  breathes  of  thee! 
Thanks,  mighty  Hercules!  Its  ecstasy, 
Which  makes  my  heart  bound  in  its  earthly  prison 
And  lifts  me  out  of  my  own  being,  speaks 
The  influence  of  the  god.  Are  not 
Feelings  like  these  the  germs  of  immortality? 
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Temper  these  longings,,  deity,  or  show  me 

Whither  they're  meant  to  lead  me;  else  my  senses 

Will  reel  beneath  their  aching  vagueness.  Am  I 

Destined  to  be  remembered  with  the  mighty? 

Why  is  it  that  strange  raptures  as  I  ramble 

Quicken  my  pace  and  make  me  feel  as  though 

I  trod  in  air,  present  me  scenes  I  dare  not 

Even  name,  lest  I  be  laughed  at;  but  which  fill 

Eyes  that  scarce  know  the  way  to  weep  with  tears 

Of  exultation;  and  when  I'm  entranced 

In  this  delirium,  so  thronged  appears 

Each  spot  with  faces,  voices,  and  events, 

That,  with  a  stare,  I  wondering  start  to  hear 

Men  ask  me  why  I  am  so  much  alone!  [He  stands  absorbed  in  medi- 
tation. Remus  enters  unperceived,  pauses  a  moment,  then  advances  and 
touches  Romulus  on  the  shoulder\ 
REM.    Brother! 

ROM.  [Starts]    Ha!  Remus — well,  well— Remus,  well — 
REM.    You  have  risen  early,  yet  still  seem  to  dream. 
ROM.    Brother,  a  dream  which  will  not  vanish  roused  me. 

It  follows  me  where'er  I  go.  I  strive 

In  occupation  to  extinguish  it; 

But  still  'tis  there— 
REM.    You  stir  my  curiosity 

What  was  the  dream? 
ROM.    I'll  tell  it  to  my  brother, 

For  he  will  not  disclose  a  brother's  weakness. 

It  has  come  o'er  me  often,  but  yet  never 

Before,  so  like  reality  as  now. 

Remus,  I  found  a  scepter  in  my  hand — 

Nay,  smile  not;  though  'twas  nothing  but  a  dream, 

I  will  not  have  it  mocked,  no!  Remus,  where 

Now  the  rude  huts  shaded  by  mighty  trees, 

Planted  when  first  Jove  laid  the  earth's  foundations, 

Are  the  sole  objects  that  salute  our  eyes, 

I  saw  a  marble  city!  Alba?  'Twas 

A  pygmy  to  the  city  of  my  dream! 

Astonished  Tiber  quivered  as  it  took 

The  impress  of  this  wonder  on  its  wave! 

I  looked  upon  the  glorious  picture  in 
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The  mirror  of  its  bosom,  and  there  shone 

Upon  my  brow  a  diadem!  I  know  not  how. 

But,  brother,  something  told  me  that  my  voice 

Had  called  this  city  into  being,  and 

I  spoke  again,  and  lo!  Upon  yon  hill 

Towered  up  a  glorious  temple,  and  before  me 

A  conquering  people  bent  in  adoration; 

And  there  pressed  round  me  crowds  from  every  corner 

Of  the  wide  earth  for  shelter;  and  I  heard 

Millions  of  voices  call  that  noble  city 

By  my  own  name;  and  walls  uprose  around  it, 

And  it  was  filled  with  chiselled  images 

Of  immortalities  that  fate  has  destined 

To  guide,  astonish,  and  delight  the  world, 

Until  the  world  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

I  sprang  forth  from  my  couch  to  pour  my  rapture 

Before  my  god,  my  Hercules,  and  looked  round 

To  feast  my  eyes  on  these  unheard-of  grandeurs. 

The  shepherd's  hut  was  all  that  met  my  view, 

And  I  myself  was  only  Romulus! 
REM.    Brother,  the  dream  was  kindly  given— 
ROM.    Ha! 
REM.    Aye,  for  without  it,  you  might,  possibly; 

Have  now  been  less  than  Romulus, 
ROM.    What  mean  you? 
REM.    Did  I  not  tell  you  when  you  consecrated 

A  spot  to  shelter  strangers,  there  was  peril 

In  thus  admitting  them  unquestioned  here? 
ROM.    Oh,  you  are  ever  fearing  ambuscades. 
REM.    When  serpents  glided  toward  the  cradle  where 

The  infant  Hercules  slept,  what  had  befallen 

But  for  the  cries  of  Iphiclus,  his  brother, 

Awakening  him  and  all  who  were  around  him? 
ROM.    When  Hercules  felt  the  danger,  it  was  o'er. 

He  did  not  even  wait  to  be  awakened. 

True  valor  has  an  instinct  when  to  act 

And  needs  no  prompter  but  the  gods.  This  child- 
He  only  crushed  the  serpents  and  slept  on. 
REM.    Had  you  slept  on  a  moment  since,  my  brother, 

You  would  have  never  waked  to  scorn  my  warning. 
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I  found  a  stranger  with  his  dagger  drawn 
Before  your  cave — 
ROM.    A  stranger? 
REM.    Dolcar — 
ROM.    Ho!  So,  even 

The  honest  Dolcar  wakes  your  apprehensions! 
REM.    I  know  Arnulius  calls  us  shepherds,  rebels; 
Threats  with  death  whoever  of  us  may 
Fall  in  his  hands.  I  know,  too  (and  the  news 
Has  been  but  now  confirmed  by  one  who  came 
While  you  reposed),  that  all  the  Latian  cities 
Are  arming  to  o'er  whelm  us;  while  Vulpario 
Is  on  the  march  with  his  ferocious  troop — 
ROM.  [Impatiently}     I'd  rather  meet  this  robber  chief,  Vulpario, 

And  him,  no  less  a  robber,  though  not  called  so, 

Amulius,  with  his  thirty  Latin  cities, 

I'd  rather  meet  them  all,  alone,  unarmed, 

And  brave  their  fury,  then  be  startled  by 

Each  leaf  that  stirs  and  fancy  it  an  army! 

As  for  this  Dolcar,  what  is  there  in  him 

To  tremble  at?  Friendship  for  Numitorius 

Exposed  him  to  Amulius'  jealousy — 

His  life  was  threatened — he  sought  here  a  shelter — 
REM.    Easy  pretext! 
ROM.    Are  we  to  call  around  us 

The  sorrowing  and  suffering  and  insult 
The  dignity  of  their  afflictions  by 
Low,  prying  curiosity?  For  shame! 
Be  it  enough  for  us  to  know  the  world 
Has  stung  the  mourner  who  implores  our  aid. 
If  he's  compelled  to  say  he  needs  our  aid, 
We  cannot  ask  a  bitterer  cup  for  him 
Nor  more  endearing  homage  for  ourselves. 
'Twere  mean  to  gall  him  farther. 
REM.    I  repeat, 

We  are  in  danger  if  we  do  not  question, 
Nay,  more  than  question, — if  we  do  not  watch 
These  strangers  who  thus  throng  our  sanctuary 
And  will,  ere  long,  outnumber  us.  If  you 

Refuse  to  give  due  care  to  your  own  safety 
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As  well  as  ours,  I  will  myself  appeal 

To  all  the  shepherds  for  a  wiser  course. 
ROM.    Appeal?  Appeal?  My  brother,  do  not  make  me 

Forget  myself  and  you. 
REM.    Must  I  forever 

Become  subservient  to  your  orders,  even 

When  I  am  certain  you  are  in  the  wrong? 

What  are  you  more  than  I  am?  We  have  lived 

And  grown  together;  and,  we  think,  are  twins 

Of  the  same  mother.  Both  alike,  unfriended, 

Were  cast  to  perish  on  the  naked  wild 

Where  the  fierce  wolf  proved  gentler  than  our  kind 

And  lent  our  helpless  infancy  protection. 

Alike  we  suffered  and  alike  we  triumphed. 

What  has  given  either  of  us  right  of  mastery 

Over  the  other? 
ROM.    Brother,  hold.  Debates 

Like  these  are  full  of  danger.  Knit  as  we  are, 

Or,  ought  to  be,  together  by  the  bonds 

Of  common  origin  and  common  struggles, 

If  we  ourselves  cannot  ourselves  restrain 

From  bickering  for  nothings,  how  are  we 

To  dare  exact  a  more  discreet  forbearance 

From  the  incongruous  and  unconnected 

Spirits  we  have  to  govern?  What  becomes 

Of  us,  of  them,  if  once  the  poisoning  seeds 

Of  jealousy  should  ripen  in  our  hearts 

And  even  madden  us  to  lift  our  arms 

In  hideous  warfare  each  against  the  other  ? 

I  shudder  at  the  thought.  We  are  alone, 

And  let  us  strangle  even  in  the  birth 

This  serpent  discord.  Mastery!  What 

Mastery?  The  powers  above  that  form  us 

Form  every  man  for  some  peculiar  sphere, 

Not  one  for  all.  You've  qualities  which  I 

Have  not  the  vanity  to  dream  that  I 

Can  ever  rival:  forecast,  order, 

And,  spite  of  now  and  then  an  outbreak  such 

As  this,  which  galls  your  brother,  you  are  gentle,  ah! 
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That  starting  tear  betrays  your  character 

More  truly  than  your  brother's  words  can  speak  it. 

REM.    Hold— hold— oh,  hold— 

ROM.    No,  for  we  now  must  end 

Such  strife  as  this  forever.  You  or  I 

Must  be  supreme.  We're  born  to  fearful  trials; 

They  thicken  all  around  us.  Thirty  cities, 

Troops  of  banditti,  startled  villages, 

All,  with  one  common  shout,  cry,  "Crush  the  robbers!*' 

Look  upon  this :  brother,  you  remember 

When  the  fierce  wolf  sprang  from  the  thicket,  Remus 

Turned  pale  and  stood  amazed;  but  I  plunged  onward, 

Darted  my  staff  deep  down  his  yawning  throat, 

And  having  slain  him,  tore  away  this  skin, 

Which  since  has  been  my  mantle.  Then,  a  stripling, 

Thy  deeds,  oh  Hercules,  had  filled  my  mind, 

And  then  I  thought  of  thy  Cythaeron  lion. 

That  folly's  past;  but  from  the  moment  when 

This  mantle  first  hung  on  me,  all  our  shepherds, 

Unsought,  unlocked  for,  owned  me  for  their  leader, 

Until,  I  know  not  why,  I've  brought  myself 

To  look  upon  it  as  a  monarch  does 

Upon  his  robes  of  state,  and  to  regard  it 

As  the  insignia  of  my  station  here. 

Brother,  I  cast  my  mantle  to  the  earth 

Before  the  statue  of  our  guardian  god. 

Look  down,  O  Hercules,  and  now  direct  us! 

If,  Remus,  you  can  feel  you  have  the  force 

To  guide  the  fiery  coursers  of  Bellona 

Through  the  fierce  battle-clouds  that  now  are  gathering, 

Take  up  the  mantle,  wear  it!  Romulus 

Will  kneel  and  own  you  for  his  chief.  But  if 

You  deem  you're  fitter  for  a  milder  sphere, 

Restore  to  me  with  your  own  hands  the  mantle, 

For,  from  no  hand  but  yours  will  I  receive  it. 

To  you  I  leave  the  choice.  Whichever  way 

It  turn,  I  swear  before  this  shrine,  that  I 

Will  ever  pay  it  honor  and  obedience; 

But  whether  Romulus  or  Remus  rule, 

Remus  and  Romulus  must  never  quarrel. 
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REM.  [Falling  on  his  \nees]    Brother,  I  feel  my  error.  Take  the  mantle 

And  with  it,  my  allegiance.  At  your  feet — 

ROM.  [Raising  and  embracing  him}    No,  in  my  heart — Come  to  my 
bosom,  brother! 

No  appeal  [Smiling]  now,  dear  Remus,  to  the  shepherds? 
REM.    Forget — forget — 
ROM.    No,  111  remember 

Forever  and  with  joy,  the  hasty  words 
We  both  have  uttered,  for  their  blows  have  only 
Welded  our  loves  more  firmly  than  before.  [Enter  Dolcar] 
REM.  [Aside]    That  villain!  Soft — I'll  watch  but  must  be  silent. 
DOL.  My  friend,  my  benefactor!  As  I  crossed 

The  path  conducting  to  your  cave,  a  stranger 
Accosted  me. 

ROM.    What  seeks  he  here  ? 
DOL.  He  brings 

A  private  message  from  Vulpario — 
REM.    What 

Business  in  private  can  this  robber  chief 
Have  with  you,  brother? 
ROM.    Oh,  I  see,  I  see. 

When  some  days  since  I  freed  the  prisoners  we 
Had  taken  from  his  band,  I  bade  them  tell  him 
That  I  was  ready,  hand  to  hand,  to  meet 
Their  vaunted  leader  and  to  settle  thus, 
By  single  combat,  who  should  be  the  lord 
Over  these  forests.  Here's  no  doubt,  his  answer. 
REM.  [Aside  to  him]    You  would  not  meet  this  stranger,  above  all 

When  thus  announced  by  Dolcar,  unprotected? 

ROM.  [To  Dolcar]    Conduct  the  stranger.  [Exit  Dolcar]  Brother,  hold  our 
men 

In  readiness,  if  they  should  hear  my  horn, 
To  show  themselves  on  every  side.  But  see 
That  we  are  not  intruded  on,  unless 

You  hear  the  signal.  [Exit  Remus.  Enter  Dolcar  with  Vulpario.  To 
Dolcar]  You  may  retire. 
DOL.  [Aside  as  he  goes]    Not  far! 

I  must  learn  whither  all  this  mystery  tends.  [Exit  Dolcar] 
VUL.    You  are  Romulus  ? 
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ROM.    I  am.  You  bring  me 

A  message  from  Vulpario? 
VUL.     Yes,  I 

Come   to   address    you   in   Vulpario's   name. 
ROM:.     To  name  the  day,  the  place,  he  has  selected 

In  answer  to  my  challenge? 
VUL.     He  invites  you 

To  come  yourself  alone  and  unescorted 

And  meet  him  in  his  forest. 
ROM.    Thinks  he,  then, 

I  am  so  easily  fooled? 
VUL.     Fooled?  Fooled?  How  so? 
ROM.     He  has  a  right,  oh,  I  will  not  dispute  it, 

To  set  what  trap  he  will;  and  if  he  can 

Succeed  in  wheedling  me  within  his  trap, 

I'll  let  him  laugh  at  me  and  not  complain. 
VUL.     What!  Do  you  deem  Vulpario  so  base 

That  he  would  violate — Romulus,  if  he 

Once  pledged  his  honor,  could  you  feel  unsafe  ? 
ROM.     Vulpario  would  not  place  such  faith  in  mine. 
VUL.     You  wrong  Vulpario.  He  would  come,  alone, 

Even  to  the  heart  of  your  retreat,  hemmed  round 

By  all  your  forces  and  your  hate,  and  ask 

No  guarantee  for  his  security 

But  his  own  courage  and  your  plighted  word. 
ROM.     Then  let  him  come. 
VUL.     Behold  him. 
ROM.     Whom? 
VUL.     Vulpario. 

ROM.     You  have  judged  me  truly. 
VUL.     And  you  have 

Not  less  untruly  judged  Vulpario. 
ROM.    Well  speak, 

Vulpario,  of  your  errand  here. 
VUL.     You  long 

To  measure  strength  with  me? 
ROM:.     I  do — 

Upon  the  open  plain,  my  men  and  yours 

Circled  around  us — 
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VUL.     Romulus, 

You  have  a  settled  scorn  of  me  and  mine? 
ROM.    I  have. 

VUL.    And  for  what  reason? 
ROM.    You  are  robbers. 
VUL.    Robbers?  Is  that  your  only  motive? 
ROM.    Yes. 
VUL.     You  are  mistaken,  Romulus.  You  know 

For  many  years  that  Alba  and  Laurentum, 

Lavinium,  and  all  the  country  round 

Have  ever  stilled  their  crying  children  with 

The  whisper  of  our  name.  Think  you  that  I 

See  not  the  motive  better  much  than  you 

Yourself  can  see  it,  why  you  are  inuring 

Your  shepherds  to  adventure?  You  would  make  them 

Robbers,  as  we  are. 
ROM.    Miscreant! 
VUL.     Be  calm. 

You  view  me  as  a  rival — 
ROM.    Rival?  You? 

I  hope  we  seek  a  very  different  path 

To  glory  from  the  one  which  you  have  chosen. 
VUL.    And  what's  the  object,  think  you>  that  impels  me? 
ROM.    Insatiate,  sordid,  selfish  thirst  for  booty. 
VUL.    You  do  me  wrong.  A  stronger,  nobler  passion — 
ROM.    Name  it — 

VUL.    Revenge  against  a  base  oppressor — 
ROM.    Whom  do  you  mean? 
VUL.    Amulius — 
ROM.    The  King  of  Alba? 
VUL.    So  he  calls  himself. 
ROM.    You  wake  my  curiosity.  Speak  on. 
VUL.     I  will,  young  man,  for  I  can  trust  you.  Yes, 

111  tell  you  all,  and  you,  perhaps,  may  give  me 

Respect  as  well  as  sympathy.  Then,  learn : 

My  name  is  Silius  and  not  Vulpario — 
ROM.    There  was  a  Silius  who  once  led  the  Sabines — 
VUL.    My  father  was  that  Silius.  When  the  late 

Monarch  of  Alba,  Procas,  broke  the  league 

Formed  with  my  father's  state,  I  myself  fought 
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Against  the  Albans.  From  the  camp  I  went 
One  day,  alone,  to  reconnoiter,  and 
I  met  a  foe  and  fought  him.  Heavy  groans 
Stayed  our  uplifted  swords.  We  made  a  truce 
And  joined  to  aid  the  sufferer  who  had  fallen 
The  night  before  in  battle — 

ROM.    Bravely  done — 

And  your  antagonist? 

VUL.     He  saw  that  I 

Was  fainting  from  a  wound  and  from  my  effort 
In  bearing  the  poor  soldier,  and  he  cried, 
"We'll  meet  some  other  time — " 

ROM.    And  did  you? 

VUL.     At  the  next  onslaught,  at  the  very  next, 

Our  party  charged  a  troop  and  in  its  leader 

I  recognized  my  foe.  The  fray  was  hot, 

He  was  unhorsed,  his  people  fled,  and  he  himself 

Made  prisoner.  I  gave  back  his  sword.  "Take,"  cried  he, 

"Thanks  from  Aeghystus,  son  of  the  next  heir 

Of  Alba's  throne,  Numitorius."  And  he  sprang 

Upon  the  horse  of  one  of  his  slain  followers 

And  in  an  instant  vanished  from  our  view. 

ROM.    Come,  let  me  press  thee  to  my  bosom  for 

This  gallant  act.  Did  not  your  people  shout 
And  bear  you  home  in  triumph  ? 

VUL.     No,  they  frowned, 

And  factious  spirits  called  me  and  my  father 
Traitors  for  having  freed  a  hostile  prince, 
And  we  were  banished. 

ROM.    Banished! 

VUL.     And  when  cast  out 

From  our  own  state,  Aeghystus  came  and  made 
A  home  for  us  in  Alba.  We  grew  to  be 
Such  friends  as  seldom  live  except  in  dreams 
Of  poets'  fancy.  One  day  when  I  went, 
As  was  my  custom,  to  his  father's  house, 
Cast  on  the  floor,  haggard  and  desolate 
Before  his  household  gods  sat  Numitorius; 
Aeghystus  on  the  altar  leaned,  his  lip 
Curled  with  a  smile  of  bitterness  and  scorn. 
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Upon  her  knees,  her  dark  and  trailing  hair 

Veiling  her  face,  Ilia,  his  sister,  breathed 

An  ardent  prayer,  then,  with  a  comforting  glance 

Cried  to  her  father,  "All  will  yet  be  well." 

Young  man,  a  tone,  a  look,  can  sometimes  fix 

Our  fate,  when  all  the  strength  of  all  the  world 

Might  work  on  us  in  vain.  That  glance,  that  tone 

Fixed  mine! 
ROM.    I  grieve  to  see  you  weep.  Tears  are 

Only  for  women,  deeds  for  men.  No  tear 

Should  wet  his  eye  whose  arm  can  wield  a  sword. 
VUL.    You  have  the  notions  of  a  boy,  on  what 

Is  fitting  for  a  man. 
ROM.    What  meant  the  scene 

You  have  described? 
VUL.     Procas  had  just  expired. 

Arnulius,  with  subtlety  and  gold 

Had  won  the  army  to  declare  him  King 

Instead  of  Numitorius,  the  successor; 

Who,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  save  his  children, 

Ere  long  assented  to  the  usurpation 

And  took  the  judgment  seat  and  place  of  pontiff 

Under  his  brother. 
ROM.    Now,  ye  gods,  I  thank  ye 

That  in  my  breast  ye  planted  a  detestation 

Of  this  Amulius,  though  his  wrongs  to  us 

Were  petty  to  these  crimes.  Go  on — go  on — 
VUL.     Poor  Numitorius  thought  to  save  his  children! 

Romulus,  mark  this  arrow.  Nineteen  years 

Nearest  my  heart  Fve  worn  it.  See  you  there 

The  stains  of  gore  upon  it?  Listen,  youth: 

Aeghystus  and  myself  had  hunted.  I 

Was  walking  by  his  side,  as  he  discussed 

His  chances  of  the  throne:  "My  uncle  has 

No  son;  my  uncle  lately  grows  so  kind.'* 

Just  as  he  spoke,  an  arrow  whizzed.  He  fell, 

Uttered  a  shriek,  and  never  spoke  again. 

I  saw  the  assassins.  They  were  trusty  slaves 

Of  the  usurper.  I  perceived  the  bow 

Of  one,  prepared  to  make  a  second  shot. 
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I  flung  my  spear.  He  fell.  His  partner  fled. 
This  is  the  arrow  from  Aeghystus's  corse! 

ROM.    Well,  and  further — 

VUL.     I  took  the  body  up 

And  on  my  shoulders  bore  it  to  the  gates 

Of  Alba.  What  dost  think  ?  Throngs  poured  forth 

As  slowly  I  approached.  They  yelled,  "Look!  Look! 

There  comes  the  murderer!"  I  had  deeply  sworn 

Vengeance  for  my  Aeghystus,  or  I  would 

Have  let  them  tear  me  into  pieces;  but 

I  fled  into  the  forest — 

ROM.    Vengeance  for  wrongs 

Like  these,  was  worth  the  living  for — 

VUL.     Like  these? 

Like  these  ?  Ah,  Romulus,  were  these  the  only 
Woes  I  endured,  I  would  have  dashed  at  once 
Through  the  insulters,  found  the  tyrant's  heart, 
And  perished  o'er  the  sacrifice  exulting. 
But  there's  a  passion  stronger  than  revenge, 
Stronger  than  even  hope,  for  it  will  live 
When  hope  itself  is  dead — 

ROM.    And  that  is? 

VUL.    Love. 

ROM.    And  have  the  gods  bestowed  these  iron  hands 

To  play  with  women's  tresses?  Have  they  given 
These  sinewy  arms  to  strive  with  feeble  girls? 
The  manly  ear  is  formed  for  trumpet's  clangors, 
Not  for  the  cooing  of  the  timid  dove. 
The  manly  grasp  was  given  for  the  sword, 
Not  to  entwine  the  silly  maiden's  fingers. 
Boy,  you  may  live  to  see  the  hour  when  you 
Can  understand  the  spell  which  Ilia  flung 
Around  me  from  the  moment  when  I  saw  her 
Cast  down  and  desolate  before  the  altar. 
Enough  that  now  I  tell  you,  when  Amulius 
Knew  that  we  loved,  Ilia  was  snatched  away 
(We  were  already  wedded  secretly, 
Unknown  to  any  but  my  friend,  Aeghystus) . 
Amulius  had  extorted  from  her  father 
An  oath  that  she  should  join  the  vestal  train, 
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Hence  even  Numitorius  was  not  told  it. 

I  missed  her  on  the  morn  Aeghystus  fell. 

By  chance  I  learned  she  had  been  forced  among 

The  vestal  guardians  of  the  holy  fire 

Treasured  within  the  groves  of  Troy's  palladium. 

I  lived  but  to  regain  her,  found  a  way 

Within  the  walls,  watched  there  her  turn  to  fill 

The  vase  for  sacrifice  where  gushed  a  fountain 

Hidden  within  a  consecrated  bower. 

We  met,  and  often,,  thus,  but  every  outlet 

Was  too  securely  guarded  for  her  flight. 

I  dug  a  passage  from  a  distant  wood 

To  stretch  beneath  the  wall  and  thus  release  her. 

'Twas  finished;  and,  on  her  accustomed  day, 

I  flew  with  rapture  to  the  fountain — 
ROM.    Well— 
VUL.     I  heard  a  priestess  singing  as  she  came. 

'Twas  not  the  voice  of  Ilia!  Again — again 

I  went — the  form  of  priestess  after  priestess 

Glided  along,  but  not  the  form  of  Ilia. 

In  desperation  once  I  made  a  spring, 

Meaning  to  seize  the  vestal  who  that  day 

Had  come  in  place  of  her  and  force  from  her 

News  of  my  Ilia.  But  the  tangled  branches 

Flung  me  to  earth,  and  the  scared  vestal  shrieked. 

Succor  arrived;  and,  as  I  laid  in  covert, 

I  heard  the  trembling  maidens  mourn  their  sister 

Who,  for  oblivion  of  her  vow,  had  been 

By  order  of  Amulius  doomed  to — 
ROM.    What? 

The  slow  murder  of  a  living  tomb?  Shut  down 

Forever  from  the  light  of  Heaven,  within 

The  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  die  by  inches  ? 
VUL.    I  know  not  how,  but  I — I — I — pardon — 

A  moment's  patience — I — I  found  myself 

Surrounded  in  the  forest  by  the  band 

Of  which  I  afterwards  became  the  leader. 

Of  this,  hereafter.  By  one  master  feeling 

I  was  absorbed:  to  crush,  annihilate 

The  throne  of  this  Amulius.  This  arrow 
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I  swore  should  flash  before  him  as  he  fell, 

Stung  with  the  shriek,  "From  Ilia  and  Aeghystusl" 

ROM.    Your  woes  are  mighty,  and  I  pity  them. 
I  would  I  could  do  more. 

VUL.     You  can.  At  first 

I  thought  the  tyrant's  death  would  be  revenge 

Enough;  but  that  were  mercy  to  him  if 

Compared  with  wrenching  from  him  what  with  crime 

Heaped  upon  crime,  he  has  sold  every  hope 

Of  Jove's  Elysium  to  possess  on  earth. 

His  kingdom  must  be  taken.  He  must  see 

The  brother  he  deposed  rise  over  him. 

For  this  have  I  so  many  years  unceasing 

Toiled  to  exhaust  him,  seize  upon  his  treasures, 

Augment  my  forces,  till  I  might  at  last 

Sweep  o'er  him  like  a  whirlwind! 

ROM.    Wherefore 

If  his  chastisement  only  were  intended, 
Thus  gall  his  subjects,  ground  to  dust  already 
By  his  extortions  ? 

VUL.     You,  like  others,  think  then 

That  heaps  of  treasure  slumber  in  my  caverns  ? 

I  am  the  poorest  of  my  troop.  The  only 

Joy  that  e'er  comes  within  my  breast  is  kindled 

By  rifling  this  usurper's  ill-got  wealth. 

But  what  I  openly  thus  wrench  from  him 

Is  given,  in  secret,  back  to  the  oppressed 

From  whom  his  crimes  have  wrung  it. 

ROM.    Is't  indeed? 

VUL.     Yes,  and  has  gained  me  many  a  secret  friend 
Even  in  the  midst  of  Alba,  where  they  stand 
Prepared  to  second  any  step  I  take 
To  set  them  free.  Amulius  trembles  at  me, 
Although  he  knows  not  the  deep  cause  he  has, 
For  he  thinks  Silius  has  for  years  been  dead. 
Your  name,  too,  he  of  late  begins  to  fear. 
Romulus,  this  despot  would  exult  to  see 
Implacable  hate  between  your  troop  and  mine. 
We  can  destroy  each  other;  but,  united, 
We  and  we  only  can  destroy  Amulius. 
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Young  man,  an  impulse  strong  as  fate  has  long 

Turned  my  whole  heart  to  you.  I  have  intended 

These  many  months  to  seek  you.  I  have  watched 

Your  course  from  its  first  dawn,  and  each  new  act 

Has  but  eclipsed  the  admiration 

Its  predecessor  kindled.  Your  late  message 

Supplied  the  opportunity  I  wished. 

You  know  me  now;  you  know  my  history. 

Instead  of  fighting,  let  us  join  our  forces; 

And  be  the  only  rivalry  between  us 

Which  shall  most  firmly  be  the  other's  friend. 
ROM.    I  have  not  sought  for  this  alliance,  nor 

Can  I  accept  it. 
VUL.     Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

You  wish  to  sway  alone.  So  did  Amulius, 

And  thus  became  a  villain. 
ROM.    Ha! 
VUL.     Aye — tremble 

At  that  desire  for  power  which  masters  you 

Unknown  even  to  yourself,  and  take  the  counsel 

Of  one  who  feels  for  you  as  would  a  father. 
ROM.    A  father! 
VUL.    Yes,  and  only  as  a  father 

Desire  I  to  remain  among  the  bands; 

I  seek  not  to  partake  your  power. 
ROM.    You  would  resign 

All  governance?  All?  Ev'n  that  of  your  own  troop? 
VUL.     Swear  to  give  all  your  soul  to  the  dethronement 

Of  the  usurper,  and — I  abdicate. 
ROM.    I  swear! 
VUL.     Come  to  my  heart,  and  as  a  father 

I  will  watch  o'er,  advise  you.  All  my  host 

Are  now  encamped  on  the  Numicius's  banks 

Beside  the  forest  of  Laviniunu 
ROM.    Near 

Where  the  Lavinium  forest  shades  the  ashes 

Of  great  Aeneas?  And  where  the  palladium 

Borne  from  expiring  Troy  is  guarded  by 

The  great  high  priest  lulus  ? 
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VUL.    Yes,  and  where 

The  garden  of  the  vestals  rears  its  walls, 
Go  with  me  to  that  river's  bank  and  there 
I  will  present  thee  as  their  future  leader 
To  all  our  forces — 
ROM.    Ill  attend  thee  there, 

For  I  must  see  those  hallowed  groves;  and  after 
A  secret  mission  calls  me  to  Antemnae. 
That  city  threatens  us — I  go  alone 
To  reconnoiter.  I  must  check  their  pride 
With  some  bold  show  of  power.  We  will  confer 
Upon  our  way;  concerning  further  measures — [Romulus  sounds 
the  horn.  It  is  instantly  answered  from  various  points,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, from  behind  every  bush  and  tree,  at  every  pan  of  the  stage,  to  the  far 
distance,  armed  groups  spring  up,  some  with  arrows  drawn  and  some  with 
spears  levelled,  all  directed  towards  Vulpario.  Remus  rushes  in  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  Dolcar.  Romulus  maJ(es  a  gesture,  and  the  groups  drop 
their  weapons  and  their  hostile  attitude] 
REM.    My  brother! 
ROM.    Remus,  strange  events  have  passed. 

This  is  Vulpario. 
REM.  and  DOL.    Vulpario! 
ROM.    Yes, 

My  friend,  my  father! 
REM.    How! 
ROM.    No  more 

Our  foe,  his  men  unite  with  ours.  I  go 
To  take  command  of  them.  I  must  depart 
For  a  brief  time  and  must  not  be  pursued. 
Conduct  our  forces  to  the  neighboring  plain, 
Where  I'll  acquaint  them  with  what  has  befallen, 
Then  leave  instructions  with  you  for  my  absence. 
On,  brother,  on.  [Remus  goes  out.  Romulus  beckons  to  a  couple  of 
officers,  who  approach  him,  and  he  converses  with  them,  while  Dolcar  speaks 
aside] 
DOL.  He  leaves  them!  Now's  the  time! 

Alliance  with  Vulpario  ?  To  Amulius 
Then,  on  the  instant.  Romulus,  farewell! 
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When  I  return  to  your  possessions,  carnage 

Shall  herald  me.  [Dolcar  goes  out  on  one  side,  and  the  officers  of 
Romulus  on  the  other.  At  the  same  moment  the  troops  of  Romulus  enter,  in 
procession,  headed  by  Remus.  Each  detachment  is  headed  by  one  of  the  Mani- 
puli,  bearing  a  handful  of  grass  and  shrubs  upon  a  pole.  As  the  troops  pass 
the  statue  of  Hercules,  they  drop  their  banners  and  spears  as  a  military  hom- 
age to  it.  Doing  the  same  to  the  other  statues,  Romulus  and  Vulpario  stand, 
unseen  by  the  troops,  at  the  front  of  the  stage  in  the  corner,  till  the  procession 
is  off,  and  then  they  advance] 
ROM.  I  could  not  love  a  woman 

As  you  loved  Ilia,  but  can  understand 
And  feel  such  love  as  yours  was  for  Aeghystus. 
Stretch  forth  your  hand.  Friend,  I  am  yours  forever!  [They  follow 
the  procession] 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  i :  The  interior  of  the  consecrated  Lavinian  forest.  On  the  left,  under 
a  splendid  arch  sustained  by  marble  columns,  and  on  an  elevation  approached 
by  numerous  wide  steps  of  marble,  appears  a  square  bloc\  of  white  marble  in- 
scribed  "PALLADIUM"  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  vase  of  flame  and  behind  it 
rises  a  white  marble  statue  of  Minerva,  seated  and  in  armor,  with  a  spear  in 
her  hand.  At  the  bac\  of  the  stage  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Aeneas,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Aeneas  bearing  Anchises  from  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  hold- 
ing by  one  hand  his  little  son  Ascanius.  Trees  of  cypress  and  myrtle  surround 
it.  At  the  right  hand  and  nearer  the  front  is  a  small  altar,  almost  hidden  with 
flowers  and  inscribed,  "TO  PIETY"  At  the  far  distance,  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  garden  of  the  vestals  appears  in  the  horizon. 

The  scene  is  so  lighted  as  to  give  it  a  solemn  and  mysterious  air.  The  High 
Priest,  lulus,  enters,  followed  by  Cenor. 

IUL.    Alone,  you  say? 

CEN.  Disguised  and  all  alone. 

Even  his  small  guard,  alike  disguised,  he  leaves 

Beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  sacred  forest. 
IUL.    What  can  Amulius  have  to  do  with  me? 

The  day  of  annual  sacrifice  which  brings  him 

Hither  with  all  his  train  is  yet  far  distant — 
CEN.  But  coming  as  he  does,  alone,  there's  surely 

No  danger  from  his  coming,  to  be  feared. 
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IUL.    From  those  we  doubt,  the  worst  is  ever  feared. 

Were  Numitorius  on  the  throne,  from  him 

There  would  be  nothing  that  we  ought  to  fear. 

CEN.  Soft — who  is  this?  [Enter  Romulus,  in  a  dar\  mantle.  Cenor  with- 
draws} 
IUL.    Stranger,  we  bid  you  welcome. 

Your  errand?  Speak!  A  follower  of  the  King? 
ROM.    No  follower  of  any  king. 
IUL.    What  then 

Seek  you  within  these  sacred  solitudes 

Inhabited  by  the  unseen  immortals  ? 

Where  the  primeval  and  majestic  oaks 

Have  never  heard  the  echo  of  the  axe; 

And  from  whose  shades  the  awestruck  traveller 

Turns  on  his  journey,  to  a  longer  road, 

Dreading  to  pass  where  dwells  the  earliest  gift 

Made  by  the  gods  to  man:  the  blessed  shrine 

Which  even  the  robbers  that  are  prowling  round  us 

Dare  not  profane  with  their  unhallowed  presence. 
ROM.    I  come  to  look  upon  the  tomb  where  slumbers 

All  that  is  left  of  great  Aeneas. 
IUL.    Behold  it. 
ROM.    Shrunk  to  this  narrow  spot!  A  life  of  toils 

Paid  but  with  empty  honors,  when  'tis  o'er, 

Of  which  thou  sleep'st  unconscious! 
IUL.    Who  art  thou? 
ROM.    One  who  would  earn  such  fame  as  blest  Aeneas; 

Which  shall  not,  like  the  shadow  flung  by  yonder 

Cloud,  on  his  tomb,  be  seen  but  for  a  moment 

And  then  forgot 
IUL.    Say  rather,  you  aspire 

To  kindle  glory  which,  like  Etna's  flame, 

Shall  make  the  world  turn  pale;  for  such  ambition 
Your  manner  would  betoken. 
ROM.    Well,  and  if  so? 
IUL.    Suppress  it.  Such  is  the  ambition  which 

Has  given  those  reckless  rovers  of  our  wilds, 
Vulpario  and  young  Romulus,  their  throngs 
Of  mischief-dealing  followers. 
ROM.    What  say  you? 
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IUL.    Children  in  mind  think  power  is  built  on  fear. 

And  so,  through  fear,  they  seek  the  path  to  greatness. 

The  red  volcano  at  the  distance  charms, 

But  death  and  horror  stream  forth  in  its  brightness. 

And  those  who  know  it,  fly  from  it  with  curses. 

Young  man,  I  saw  this  mighty  Etna  once.  Beneath  it 

I  saw  an  altar  reared  to  the  Destroyer 

Wielding  the  thunderbolt.  'Twas  guarded  by 

Richly  appointed  priests;  and  once  each  year 

Thousands  from  all  the  neighboring  regions  flocked  there 

To  view  a  sacrifice.  But,  on  an  eminence, 

I  also  marked  two  simple  rustic  altars. 

No  grandeur  graced  them,  and  by  glittering  priests 

They  were  not  guarded;  yet  even  for  a  moment 

I  never  saw  them  empty  like  the  other. 

Parents  and  children  hung  their  garlands  there 

And  o'er  them  poured  smiles,  tears  of  joy,  and  blessings. 
ROM.    And  what  has  this  to  do  with  fame  or  Etna? 
IUL.    Stranger,  there  was  a  time  when  Etna,  pouring 

Its  fiery  torrent,  in  one  wide  sweep  drowned 

Cot,  village,  city,  all  that  came  within 

The  deadly  gush.  While  the  scared  multitudes 

Wildly  ran  to  and  fro,  striving  to  shun 

The  crimson  deluge,  there  appeared  two  youths. 

One  of  them  tottered  underneath  the  weight 

Of  a  sick  mother;  and  one  of  them  reeled, 

Threading  his  way  among  the  tides  of  lava, 

Bearing  an  aged  father  on  his  shoulders. 

The  very  terror-stricken  fugitives 

Stopped  short,  astonished  at  the  noble  sight. 

"You  cannot  save  them,  let  them  go!"  they  cried. 

"Sons,  leave  us  here,  leave  us  and  save  yourselves!" 

Implored  the  parents.  The  youths  gained  the  height, 

And  a  fresh  flood  of  flame,  that,  at  the  moment 

Rolled  o'er  the  vast  expanse,  beneath  them  parted, 

Flowed  in  two  streams  down  past  it  to  the  sea 

And  left  the  parents  and  their  children  safe! 
ROM.    'Twas  right  to  build  those  shrines  to  such  a  deed. 
IUL.    And  in  the  homage  of  the  heart,  which  brings 

Thousands  and  thousands  hourly  to  these  shrines, 
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While  the  more  splendid  reared  to  the  Destroyer 
Is  all  forsaken,  till  through  fear  attended, 
Say,  in  that  homage  of  the  heart,  what  read  you? 
Does  not  that  show  you  where  true  influence  dwells? 
Where  true  fame  should  be  sought?  Mark  yonder  sculpture: 
Some  few  recall,  perhaps,  the  fights  Aeneas 
Waged  with  Achilles,  Diomedes,  Turnus; 
Some  few  recall  his  sufferings  and  his  patience; 
But  all  the  world  recalls  exultingly 
That  single  deed  recorded  in  yon  sculpture 
Which  shows  him  with  Anchises  on  his  shoulders 
And  which  alone  has  placed  him  with  the  gods. 
ROM.    You  have  perplexed  me.  I  have  ever  scorned 
A  baseness;  yet  I  own  I  have  not  cared 
To  win  men's  love,  but  rather  sought  to  make  them 
Tremble  before  me.  I  would  know  you  better. 
IUL.    Your  frankness  gives  me  hope.  May  I  not  learn 

From  whom  I  hear  it? 
ROM.    One  without  a  name. 

One  who  could  ne'er  perform  such  deeds  as  you 
Have  pictured,  for  he  never  knew  a  parent. 
A  man  brought  up  with  rustics — [Cenor  re-enters  suddenly} 
CEN.    The  King!  [Enter  Amulius.  Cenor  retires.  Romulus  recedes  to  the 
palladium  and  the  tomb  of  Aeneas,  unobserved  by  Amulius;  but  never  de- 
farts  so  jar  as  not  to  overhear  the  dialogue  between  the  King  and  the  High 
Priest] 

AM.    lulus,  that  through  paths  beset  with  dangers 
I  thus  should  visit  you  unguarded,  speaks 
At  once  my  faith  in  you  and  the  importance 
Of  the  occasion  which  has  brought  me  hither. 
IUL.    I  thank  your  highness  for  your  confidence 
And  humbly  ask  the  motive  of  your  visit. 
AM.    Both  you  and  I,  lulus,  are  descended 

From  the  same  ancestry:  both  of  us  from 

Aeneas.  When  the  foreign  son,  Ascanius, 

Who  came  with  him  from  Troy,  and  Sylvius  Posthumus, 

His  only  son  by  Latium's  native  princess, 

Lavinia,  whose  father's  hospitality 

Had  given  the  homeless  wanderer  a  shelter; 

When  these  two  sons  agreed  to  reconcile 
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The  troubles  which  their  jarring  claims  had  caused, 

You  know  what  then  resulted  ? 
IUL.    Yes. 

On  the  descendants  of  Ascanius, 

From  whom  you  spring,  the  royal  crown  was  settled — 
AM.    And  on  the  sons  of  Sylvius  Posthumus, 

From  whom  it  is  your  blessing  to  descend, 

The  guardianship  of  yon  palladium,  which 

Aeneas  brought  from  Troy,  yon  mystic  shrine 

Of  which  the  oracle  pronounced,  while  that 

Is  held  in  reverence,  will  Aeneas's  race 

Preserve  the  majesty  of  Troy,  where'er 

Fate  may  decree  for  it  a  resting  place. 
IUL.    And  if  his  sons  dishonor  it,  then  Troy 

Is  indeed  fallen!  *Tis  now  four  centuries 

That  each  successive  monarch  has  respected 

The  privileges  of  this  sacred  place 

And,  as  enjoined  in  the  beginning,  sought 

From  each  successive  pontiff  holy  counsel. 
AM.    You  do  not  mean  that  all  have  held  the  f  lace 

As  so  inviolably  sacred?  Sure 

You  rather  mean  to  speak  of  the  palladium 

Which  it  enshrines,  for  all  our  annals  tell 

That  when  Ascanius  founded  Alba,  thither 

Was  the  palladium  removed — 
IUL.    What  followed 

Upon  this  desecration  by  Ascanius  ? 

Big  drops  of  sweat  poured  from  the  marble  brows 

Of  great  Aeneas's  statue;  and  the  columned 

Gates  of  Ascanius'  palace  toppled  down; 

And  showers  of  meteors  from  the  welkin  gushed. 

The  earth  in  awful  fissures  open  yawned; 

Strange,  deformed  beasts  ran  bellowing  to  and  fro; 

And  yon  Minerva,  although  but  the  emblem 

Of  the  mysterious  wonder  that's  enshrined 

Within  that  marble,  as  before,  when  stolen 

By  sacrilegious  hands  from  Troy,  mark,  monarch! 

Whirled  her  spear  wildly,  sent  forth  from  her  eyes 

Lightnings  at  which  the  gazer  on  them  dropped 

Dead  on  the  instant;  and  a  voice  exclaimed: 
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"Till  its  own  priests  recover  the  palladium, 
And  Latium's  kings  are  ruled  by  their  advice, 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  hangs  heavy  o'er  the  realm!" 

AM.     True,  true,  and  'twas  restored;  and  ever  since 
The  kings  o£  Latium  have  sought  counsel  of 
The  priest  of  the  palladium.  Holy  father, 
Still  they  would  have  your  counsels,  still  would  they 
Preserve  to  your  possession  and  forever 
This  mystic  guardian  and  yon  sacred  tomb. 
But  in  Ascanius'  time,  the  space  between 
These  groves  and  Alba  was  not  full  of  danger 
As  in  these  difficult,  dishonest  days, 
When  I  require  instruction  daily,  hourly, 
And  need  yet  more  the  blessing  Troy's  palladium 
Must  bring  on  any  spot  where  it  may  dwell. 

IUL.     Surely  these  doubts  that  flash  on  me  are  false. 
You  cannot  mean  to  ask — 

AM.     I  mean  to  promise, 

If  you  will  take  these  holy  treasures  hence 
To  Alba,  now,  rewards  and  honors  more 
Than  your  imagination  can  conceive 
Shall  shower  on  you  and  them. 

IUL.    Forget  not,  Prince, 

The  horrors  which  have  twice  ere  this  attended 
Their  violation — 

AM.     'Tis  to  rescue  them 

From  threatened  violation  that  I  now 
Seek  to  remove  them. 

IUL.     They  are  never,  King, 

To  be  removed  until  the  gods  themselves 
Pronounce  the  order. 

AM.     And  is't  only  then 

In  earthquakes  and  in  thunderbolts  that  we 
Can  hear  the  voices  of  the  gods?  Events 
Are,  to  the  wise,  voices  with  which  the  gods 
Speak  louder  than  in  hurricanes:  events 
Tell  now  their  mandate.  Bands  of  robbers  gather 
Around  you.  What!  And  shall  these  holy  treasures 
Become  the  prey  of  robbers!  No!  They  must 
Obtain  a  safer  shelter. 
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IUL.    Must?  They  must? 

Must?  And  is  this  a  language  for  Amulius 

To  hold  with  Jupiter's  vicegerent  here? 
AM.    The  gods  themselves  suspend  their  ministers 

When  they  forget  their  duty  to  the  gods. 

Go  hence  to  Alba,  and  e'en  Numitorius, 

Already  subject  to  your  supervision) 

Shall  yield  his  local  power,  and  you  shall  sway 

In  Alba  even  as  here.  But  if  you  still 

Persist  in  waiting  till  these  robbers  come 

Tear  up  your  groves,  insult  Aeneas's  tomb, 

And  cast  down  your  palladium;  if  you  will  not 

Cheerfully  listen  to  my  pleadings,  I  must 

Find  out  a  way  to  ma%e  you  listen  to  them. 
IUL.    Ma\e  me,  Amulius!  Ma\e  me!  There's  no  power 

The  world  e'er  yet  beheld  will  ever  ma\e  me 

Forget  my  duty  here. 
AM.    When  you  shall  see 

My  veterans  bear  yon  tomb  and  yon  palladium 

To  Alba,  sure  you'll  not  refuse  to  follow? 
IUL.    You  dare  not  order  them — 
AM.    Who'll  aid  you 

When  you  behold  them  here?  Vulpario?  [At  the  name  of  Vulpario, 
Romulus  starts  and  listens  intently} 

No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Aye,  and  perhaps  there'll  come 

To  your  assistance,  too,  this  other  braggart, 

Young  Romulus — [At  his  own  name,  Romulus  is  still  more  excited 
and  darts  forward,  facing  Amulius,  who  starts} 
ROM.    And  if  he  did? 
AM.    Who's  this? 

ROM.    That  braggart  Romulus  of  whom  you  prated. 
AM.    Reptile! 
ROM.    Put  up  your  sword.  I  would  not  have  you 

Arouse  the  lion  here  that  I  would  tame. 
AM.    An  ambuscade?  Conjoined  with  robbers,  priest? 

My  confidence  betrayed,  and  I  surrounded 

By  wretches  hidden  in  these  groves  to  slay  me? 
IUL.    Wonder  and  indignation  both  unite 

Almost  to  rob  me  of  the  power  of  speech. 

Shame  on  you,  King,  for  this  suspicion,  shame! 
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I  do  not  know  this  stranger.  He  came  hither 
Professing  that  he  only  came  to  pay 
His  adorations  in  this  sacred  grove. 
I  hope  he  harbors  no  concealed  design,  to 
Offer  it  insult 
ROM.    Never;  nor  will  he 

Permit  its  desecration  by  that  man 
Who  calls  himself  a  monarch. 
AM.   How! 
ROM.    Great  King, 

This  little  horn  can  call  a  swarm  around  you 
Upon  the  instant,  in  whose  presence  you 
And  all  your  majesty  would  shrink  to  nothing, 
Vanish  from  earth  and  be  no  more  remembered. 
AM.   You  do  not  mean  to  sound  it? 
ROM.    *Tis  not  long 

Since  all  the  world  would  not  have  had  the  power 
To  hold  me  back  from  doing  so;  but  the  voice 
Of  that  good  man,  the  holy  influence 
Of  these  august  and  sacred  solitudes, 
They  have  been  inspiration  to  me.  No, 
I  will  take  no  advantage.  I  will  not 
Resign  you  to  the  power  of  the  man 
You  most  have  injured,  though  with  him  I've  sworn 
To  give  you  deadly  battle.  You  are  free. 
AM,  [Aside]    My  courage  withers  at  that  voice,  that  form. 

Whence,  why  is  this?  [To  lulus]  I  am  not  well.  Conduct  me 
To  where  my  guard  awaits. 
IUL.  [Calling  Cenor,  who  enters]    Cenor!  Conduct 

The  King. 
ROM.   Avoid  the  pathway  at  whose  entrance 

The  oak*  by  the  late  tempest  overthrown, 
Tosses  in  air  its  widespread,  earth-clogged  roots. 
Pass  o'er  the  stream  bridged  with  the  fallen  poplar. 
Keep  to  the  left  across  the  eminence, 
And  you  are  safe.  Should  any  stragglers,  armed, 
Attempt  to  intercept  you,  say  the  word 
"Aeghystus,"  and  fear  not.  [He  eyes  Amulius  closely] 
AM.  [Starting]    Aeghystus! 

Lead,  lead  me  hence.  [Exit  Amulius  with  Cenor] 
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ROM.    That  awful  password 

Struck  the  villain  home.  I  thank  you,  pontiff. 

That  you  have  taught  me  there's  a  nobler  triumph 

In  saving  than  in  slaying  those  we  scorn. 
IUL.    Young  man,  I  thank  the  gods  that  they  have  wrought 

This  change  in  you. 
ROM.    You  have  done  yet  more : 

You've  shown  me  how  the  upright,  even  though  helpless, 

May  soar  beyond  the  mighty;  made  me  feel 

'Tis  only  love  of  justice  that  lifts  man 

A^ove  the  brutes;  for  brutes  possess  with  us 

In  common  life,  abundance,  strength,  nay,  even 

They  oft  are  our  superiors  in  all  these, 

And  none  of  these  are  at  our  own  command. 

But  love  of  justice  is  within  our  power. 

Nor  chance,  nor  death  itself,  can  take  it  from  us, 

Nor  any  share  it  with  us,  but  the  gods. 

IUL.    With  thoughts  like  these  how  much  must  it  be  mourned 
That  you  should  not  possess  some  station  where 
They  might  do  service,  and  not  thus  be  wasted 
On  wanderers  without  a  home  or  country. 
ROM.    Is  not  the  whole  wide  wilderness  our  home? 

Where'er  our  flocks  find  pasture  is  our  country. 
IUL.    And  yet  ye  are  but  wanderers,  merely  living 
In  this  wide  world;  only  a  grade  above 
The  brutes  who,  like  you,  rove  and  feed,  are  dreaded, 
And  die,  unknown,  unhonored.  'Tis  for  man, 
Created  with  the  power  to  make  himself 
Next  to  the  gods,  to  lead  his  brother  man 
The  way  to  all  their  nature  can  attain. 
ROM.    I  see!  The  difference  bursts  on  me  at  once, 

And  my  o'er-dazzled  fancy  aches  with  its 

Effulgent  glory!  Oh,  in  feverish  dreams 

Something  of  this  has  come  o'er  me  before, 

But  undefined,  a  formless  fantasy, 

A  selfish  hope — but  now — I  do  but  dote! 

Oh,  pontiff!  If  it  could  be  possible 

That  I  should  ever  be  the  founder  of 

A  country!  should  be  destined  to  make  millions 

Happy  and  great;  to  send  through  far,  far  time 
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(When  even  this  region  where  we  range  shall  wear 
Another  countenance,  the  very  names 
Of  all  the  mighty  cities  of  our  day 
And  of  our  mighty  men,  become  confused 
In  the  perplexing  mist  of  years),  oh>  should  it  be 
My  destiny  to  send  beyond  all  this 
To  far,  far  time,  the  enviable  fame 
Of  being  the  beginner  of  a  country. 
Where  every  man  untrammelled  may  enjoy 
All  that  the  Heavens  intend  for  all  alike! 
Father!  Forgive  me  that  the  very  thought 
Should  overcome  me  with  its  vastness,  bring 
The  woman  into  eyes  unused  to  tears; 
And  on  my  knees,  oh  holy  father,  let  me 
Offer  you  thanks  for  lessons  which  have  so 
Enlarged  and  purified  my  untaught  mind. 
IUL.     Temper  these  feelings  and  the  torrent  may 

Be  guided  to  much  good.  Youth's  dreams  are  always 
Excessive,  but  time  sobers  them.  I'll  not  say 
That  you  can  ever  found  a  name  or  country 
To  live  forever,  but  'tis  in  your  power 
To  be  to  many  a  blessing.  Come  with  me, 
And  I  will  show  you  happy  cottages, 
Where  love  and  labor  each  on  each  confers 
A  new  delight;  where  many  of  my  sons 
Can  tell  you  how  much  greater  is  the  joy 
Of  conquering  the  thirst  for  power,  than  power 
Itself  can  yield.  For  all  my  sons  in  turn 
Went  to  adventure  in  pursuit  of  that 
Which  men  call  glory;  and  they  have  come  back, 
When  it  was  gained,  to  seek  for  happiness 
Here  in  their  native  homes;  yes>  all  but  one: 
Of  him  we  have  lost  sight.  We  heard  indeed 
That  he  was  at  Antemnae,  but  since  then 
No  trace  is  found  of  him.  We  apprehend 
He  has  been  slain  by  robbers. 
ROM:.     Father,  I 

May  not  attend  you  to  the  Elysium 

Which  you  have  pictured,  now.  I  have  an  errand 
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Hence,  to  Antemnae.  There,  111  seek  your  son. 

His  name? 
IUL.    Valerius. 
ROM.    Often  will  I  come 

When  I  can  steal  alone  from  my  companions 

Into  your  hallowed  grove.  I  bless  this  hour. 

Believe  me,  Romulus  will  cling  to  you 

Whate'er  betide,  will  shield  you  from  Amulius! 

Farewell.  Perhaps  I  yet  may  find  your  son. 

Perhaps  I  yet  may  live  to  have  a  country.  [Exeunt  at  opposite  sides} 

SCENE  2:  The  suburbs  of  Antemnae.  Trumpets  and  shouts  are  heard.  Multi- 
tudes rush  by,  shouting.  Enter  Polymnius,  who  calls  to  one  of  the  crowd. 

POLY.    Ho!  Doltima!  Tell  some  of  them  to  mount 

The  piles  of  stones,  gathered  to  build  yon  temple. 

Range  others  on  the  steps  of  all  the  buildings 

(For  many  still  seem  yet  unoccupied), 

Between  this  and  Antemnae;  others  on 

The  strong,  wide  walls  which  screen  the  public  walk; 

But  bid  some  careful  guard  keep  down  the  climbers 

From  the  tall  scaffolding  there  upon  the  right, 

Else  'twill  be  overwhelmed  and  toppling  down 

Upon  the  heedless  multitude,  in  place 

Of  gladness  at  our  festival  to  Ceres, 

Antemnae  will  be  wrapped  in  tears  and  mourning. 

Haste!  For  the  train's  already  on  the  march.  [Exit.  The  procession 
begins  to  enter.  It  is  opened  by  a  group  of  females  dancing'.  After  them  fol- 
low gorgeous  banners  and  a  band  of  music,  principally  flutes;  then  a  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen,  decked  with  flowers.  A  magnificent  chariot  led  by  lines  of 
men  garlanded  bears  a  female  representing  Ceres.  Soldiers  again  follow. 
After  them  a  tall,  splendid  canopy  is  sustained  on  four  poles,  entwined  with 
vines  and  roses,  over  the  head  of  Hersilia,  who  is  attended  by  Polymnius 
and  followed  by  ladies  of  the  court  and  soldiers.  As  Hersilia  reaches  the  center 
of  the  stage,  the  procession  stops,  and  she  comes  forward  from  under  the 
canopy,  having  previously  appeared  to  mar\  intently  some  object  which  she 
had  passed  on  the  way} 

HER.  [To  Polymnius}    Did  you  not  mark  him,  uncle?  I  am  sure 
He  is  no  common  person.  On  his  spear 
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He  leaned,  as  one  accustomed  to  this  symbol 
Of  princely  sway. 

POLY.    A  Volscian  helmet,  say  you? 
HER.     Yes,  uncle.  As  a  stranger,  'tis  our  duty 
To  give  him  honor.  He  appears  alone, 
All  unacquainted  here;  and  since,  to  me 
The  duty  is  appointed  of  presiding 
Over  the  festival,  is't  not  fitting  that 
I  should  invite  this  stranger  to  partake 
Our  pleasures? 
POLY.    Bravely  thought!  You're  right. 

Who  knows  but  he  may  be  some  prince  disguised? 
Ha!  Ha!  Yes,  yes,  perhaps  some  foreigner 
Come  to  seek  what  the  oracle  has  promised — 
HER.     Uncle!  Uncle! 
POLY.    Well,  well,  I'll  bring  him. 

Tis  wisely  thought.  The  gods  themselves  sometimes 
Have  stolen  from  Heaven  to  test  us  mortals.  Aye, 
111  bring  the  stranger.  [Exit  Polymnius] 
HER.  [Apart]    Young — stately — and  absorbed  in  meditation. 
He  seemed  not  even  to  cast  a  glance  on  me. 

Soft.  He  is  here.  [Polymnius  returns  with  Romulus,  clad  in  a  white 
tunic,  scarlet  robe,  Volscian  helmet,  and  bearing  a  spear.  Hersilia  ma\es  a 
move  towards  them  and  addresses  Romulus] 
Stranger,  at  a  moment 

When  all  around  is  revelry,  when  every  youth 
Is  happy  in  a  smiling  partner,  much 
I  grieve  that  any  here  should  be  alone. 
ROM.    Lady,  it  may  be  that  even  if  I  had 

A  partner,  I  might  not  be  less  alone. 
HER.     So!  A  misanthropist!  Has  some  fair  damsel 

Played  the  coquette  and  made  you  cheat  yourself 
Into  a  fancy  that  you  scorn  the  sex? 
ROM.    Not  so,  fair  lady,  but  I  think  men  born 

With  objects  nobler  than  to  lose  themselves 
For  beauty's  selfish  trifling  and  caprices. 

HER.  [Smiling]    Come,  come,  you  are  too  young  for  thoughts  like  these. 
ROM.    But  old  enough  to  know  that  seriousness 
Becomes  a  man. 
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HER.     And  so  does  cheerfulness, 

Especially  at  such  a  festival 

As  this  we  celebrate. 
ROM.    And  prithee,  what 

May  be  the  festival? 
HER.     To  Ceres,  she 

Who  plenty,  health,  and  joy  returns  for  labor; 

Who,  when  she  gave  our  ancestors  the  plough, 

Gave  them  the  source  of  that,  the  only,  wealth 

Which  strengthens  men  and  nations.  On  this  day 

We  gather  all  the  country,  far  and  near, 

To  strive  for  prizes  in  such  sports  as  rouse 

Our  youths'  ambition.  Say — is  not  this  wise? 
ROM.    Yes,  it  is  right  to  be  ambitious.  Still, 

How  rarely  is  ambition's  aim  accomplished! 

Life  is  so  brief,  that  when  our  goal  is  only 

But  half  attained,  we  are  ourselves  extinguished 

Like  the  bright  star  which  midway  in  its  course 

Drops  from  the  firmament. 
HER.     Must  we  attain? 

Is't  not  enough  to  strive? 
ROM.    That  is  a  question 

Fit  only  for  a  woman,  by  whom  nothing 

Can  be  attained,  because  she  wants  the  courage 

For  what  is  difficult. 
HER.     The  strongest  courage 

Can  only  will.  To  gain  is  for  the  gods. 

You  said  my  question  was  a  woman's.  Are  not 

You  of  the  nobler  sex  so  very  eager 

To  gain  your  purposes,  because  you  prize 

The  glory  of  a  deed,  and  not  the  deed  ? 
ROM.    Ha!  True — it  may  be  so.  Pray — pray  go  on. 
HER.     We  mortals  are  but  drops.  We  fain  would  claim 

The  force  of  showers,  whose  influence  can  change 

The  face  of  nature,  yet  we  never  can 

Be  more  than  single  drops.  And  what  one  drop, 

However  large,  can  fertilize  the  earth, 

Though  each  one  does  its  part?  And  even  when 

Our  mightiest  purpose  is  attained,  what  is  it 

But  the  beginning  of  a  new  creation? 
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ROM.    Of  which  another  age,  another  race 

Must  reap  the  glory  and  enjoy  the  gain! 

HER.     What  if  they  do?  Our  part  should  still  be  acted. 

ROM.    Young  woman,  you  have  spoken  like  a  man. 

HER,     Fve  only  spoken  as  all  men  should  feel. 
I  myself  strive  to  do  whatever  good 
The  gods  permit  and  think  not  of  myself; 
Though  what  I  do  attempt,  I  strive  as  much  for 
As  though  'twere  only  for  myself  I  wrought. 

ROM.     You  mean  you  are  thus  zealous  when  you  find 
Occasions  promising  a  fit  return? 

HER.      I  think  not  of  return.  Whatever  I  deem  it 
Worthwhile  to  undertake,  I  also  deem 
Worth  my  best  zeal.  The  rest  I  leave  to  chance. 
Said  a  philosopher  "who  visited 
Antemnae  once,  "Let  that  which  is  most  easy 
Be  undertaken  as  though  difficult, 
Lest  unforeseen  impediments  should  make 
The  effort  irksome;  and  let  that  which  is 
Most  difficult  be  undertaken  as 
Though  it  were  easy,  for  fear  courage  wither." 

ROM.     He  was  a  good  man,  and  his  words  were  wise. 

HER.      You  have  not  heard  the  wisest,  for  he  spoke 
About  the  motive  of  our  undertakings 
And  bade  us  recollect  that  the  great  gods 
Bestow  not  benefactions  for  applause, 
Nor  even  withhold  them  when  they  are  not  thanked; 
The  only  heralds  of  their  bounties  are 
The  cheerful  hearts  of  those  whom  they  have  blessed. 
Shall  mortals  ask  more  than  immortal  gods? 

ROM.  [Apart]     Is  she  of  earth?  Or  some  intelligence 
From  the  bright  worlds  of  yonder  welkin? 

HER.      Stranger, 

You  plant  your  spear-staff  in  the  earth  and  still 
Lean  on  it  and  look  grave.  Cheerly,  cheerly, 
Come  and  partake  our  sports.  Dispute,  if  so 
You  will,  for  any  prize  you  wish  to  win. 
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Come,  stranger!  Hospitality  commands 

That,  as  a  stranger  you  should  share  the  best 

Our  city  yields.  Take,  then,  your  place  with  me. 

On!  Let  the  train  proceed!  On  to  Antemnae!  [Romulus  ta^es  his 
place  under  the  canopy  on  one  side  of  Hersilia,  whose  uncle,  Polymnius,  is 
on  the  other.  The  procession  resumes  its  march.  After  the  ladies  and  soldiers 
following  Hersilia,  the  procession  closes  with  a  group  of  dancers,  as  it  opened] 

SCENE  3:  An  open  square  in  the  city  of  Antemnae.  The  columns  of  a  noble 
temple  appear  on  one  side  on  the  horizon.  In  the  center  of  the  stage,  a  lofty 
platform,  splendidly  carpeted,  a  number  of  wide  steps  leading  up  to  it.  It  is 
surmounted  with  one  raised  seat,  two  steps  higher  than  the  top  of  the  plat- 
form. At  the  right  of  this  seat  and  a  little  behind  it,  is  a  slight  column  of 
marble,  hung  with  beautiful  wreaths.  On  a  range  with  this  seat,  but  one  step 
lower t  are  two  seats,  one  on  each  side;  and  behind  them,  are  elevated  stand- 
ing-places on  a  level  with  the  second  step  of  the  central  seat.  From  each  side 
of  the  platform  are  amphitheatrical  ranges  of  benches,  branching  off  in  the 
form  of  a  quarter-circle  towards  the  front  corners  of  the  stage.  When  the 
scene  opens,  these  seats  are  entirely  filled  with  male  and  female  spectators. 

The  procession  enters.  Hersilia,  attended  by  her  uncle,  ascends  to  the  raised 
seat  in  the  center  of  the  platform.  Two  females  place  themselves,  one  on  each 
side  of  Hersilia,  upon  the  elevated  standing-place  behind  her,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  which,  on  each  side,  a  soldier  stations  himself  with  a  banner.  The  seat 
at  the  right  hand  of  Hersilia  is  ta\en  by  Polymnius.  The  soldiers  of  the  pro- 
cession dispose  themselves,  with  their  banners,  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  from 
the  footlights  to  the  beginning  of  the  amphitheatrical  rows  of  seats.  Romulus 
remains  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  platform. 

The  characters  being  all  placed,  Hersilia  rises. 

HER.  We  hail  the  stranger!  [She  ma^es  a  gesture  to  Polymnius,  who  rises, 
descends  to  Romulus,  and  conducts  him  to  the  vacant  seat  at  the  left  of 
Hersilia,  which  she  herself  has  indicated.  Romulusf  on  reaching  it,  bows  to 
Hersilia,  and  they  are  seated.  During  all  this  action,  there  is  music.  Hersilia 
now  rises  again  and  exclaims'} 

HER.  Let  the  sports  begin!  [Hersilia  resumes  her  seat.  There  is  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets.  The  dancers  dart  in.  The  youths  are  all  armed  and  with 
spears  in  their  hands.  They  dance  apart  at  first,  then  fling  up  their  spears 
threateningly,  point  them,  and  are  rushing  together,  when  the  girls  spring 
between  them  with  garlands  and  lure  them  asunder.  In  the  next  change  of 
the  dance  the  youths  cast  away  their  spears,  draw  their  swords,  clash  them 
furiously  together,  and  afterwards  catch  the  blades  on  their  shields,  forming 
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a  series  of  picturesque  attitudes  and  groups.  The  girls  again  interpose  as 
before.  After  this  has  been  repeated,  and  the  youths  are  once  more  dashing 
with  renewed  fury  upon  one  another,  each  girl  flings  her  garland  around  a 
youth  and  entwines  herself  also  in  it;  thus  paired,  all  dance  off  together. 

This  being  ended,  the  trumpets  sound  again.  While  they  are  sounding,  a 
soldier  ascends  to  Polymnius,  delivers  him  a  scroll,  and  withdraws.  Polymnius, 
after  reading  the  scroll,  rises  and  turning  to  Romulus,  says:] 

POLY.    Young  man,  Talthybius,  a  famous  wrestler, 

Defies  the  stranger  to  a  struggle  with  him.  [Romulus  springs  up. 
Hersilia,  agitated,  starts  from  her  seat  and  puts  forth  her  hand  to  restrain 
Romulus] 

HER.     Do  not  accept  the  challenge.  Friends,  this  stranger 
Is  travel  worn,  and  he  is  out  of  practice — 

POLY.    Talthybius  by  long  training  is  prepared. 
The  stranger  is  not.  Let  the  challenge  be 
Withdrawn — 

ROM.    I  never  yet  was  unprepared 

To  meet  a  challenger.  Let  the  man  stand  forth.  [Talthybius  the 
wrestler,  a  gigantic  figure,  appears.  There  is  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  shouts, 
as  he  presents  himself.  Romulus  springs  down  the  steps,  throws  his  helmet 
across  the  stage  to  a  soldier,  his  spear  to  another,  his  mantle  to  a  third,  and 
presents  himself  with  his  simple  tunic.  Talthybius  approaches  with  overbear- 
ing defiance.  Romulus  closes  with  him,  undaunted.  At  the  first  violent  onset 
Romulus  is  nearly  overpowered.  They  close  together  again  for  a  firmer  grasp. 
After  a  jew  struggles,  they  remain  foot  to  foot,  immovable,  each  equally 
unable  to  stir  the  other.  Romulus  at  length  is  beaten  bac\,  but  he  rallies  and 
Talthybius  gives  way.  Talthybius  lifts  Romulus.  Romulus  grasps  the  shoul- 
ders of  Talthybius,  bends  him  downward,  and  lifts  him;  but  neither  is  sub- 
dued. They  part  a  moment  for  breath,  then  spring  upon  each  other  with 
renewed  vigor.  At  length  both  fall;  but,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  both 
rise,  Romulus  entirely,  Talthybius  instantly  sinking  down  upon  one  faee,  in 
evident  pain.  He  still  defies  Romulus,  and  as  Romulus  does  not  approach  him, 
he  ma\es  his  way  to  him,  seizes  him,  and  is  not  overthrown  by  Romulus, 
who  drags  him  on  his  \nees  across  the  stage.  At  length  he  springs  up  to  ma\e 
a  desperate  rush  on  Romulus,  but  staggers  and  sin^s  bac\  exhausted  into  the 
arms  of  soldiers,  who  dart  forward  to  receive  him. 

Throughout  this  encounter  there  is  music  adapted  to  the  changes  of  the 
•fight  and  the  emotions  of  the  spectators,  who,  although  occasionally  shouting 
and  waving  scarfs  for  Talthybius,  evidently  incline  to  Romulus.  Hersilia 
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watches  with  obvious  interest  for  Romulus.  She  springs  up  when  Talthybius 
sinfys,  catches  a  wreath  from  the  column,  and  exclaims] 

HER.     The  stranger  wins!  [She  unconsciously  darts  down  the  steps  and 
cries  to  Romulus] 

Young  man,  receive  the  crown! 
ROM.    Lady,  his  ankle  has  been  wrenched.  And  yet 
For  all  its  agony,  I  can't  o'erthrow  him. 
The  crown  by  me  has  not  been  fairly  earned. 
[He  ta\es  the  crown  from  her  hand} 

Talthybius,  it  is  yours!  [He  advances  to  Talthybius,  places  it  on  his 
brow,  as  Talthybius  revives,  makes  a  gesture  of  delight,  sin\s  bacJ^  in  the 
arms  of  his  supporters,  and  is  borne  out] 
HER.     Stranger,  you  merit 

Honors  and  praise  beyond  the  best  our  chaplets 
Can  wreathe  around  your  brow.  [To  a  female  in  attendance]  Fly, 
Flavia! 

And  bring  me  information  if  Talthybius 

Revives.  [Exit  female  attendant.  Romulus  resumes  his  mantle,  hel- 
met, and  spear] 
POLY.  [To  Hersilia]    How  different  is  the  conduct 

Of  this  young  man  from  that  of  Fabius! 
ROM.    Who 

Is  Fabius? 
HER.     One  from  Tusculum.  He  passed 

Some  time  here  with  his  sister,  who  was  loved 
By  one  Valerius. 
ROM.  [Starting]    Valerius? 
HER.     Yes, 

A  worthy  youth.  I  was  at  Laurentum 
With  his  betrothed  and  him  and  Fabius; 
And  by  the  maidens  of  Laurentum  I 
Was  chosen  to  bestow  a  crown  of  oak  leaves 
Inwove  with  gold,  formed  by  them,  to  be  given 
To  him  who  had  achieved  the  noblest  deed. 
Fabius  had  slain,  in  many  a  desperate  fight, 
Some  twenty  foes,  had  gained  ten  lances  and 
Two  suits  of  armor;  but  Valerius  had 
Tended  a  wounded  foe,  when  his  own  life 
Was  deeply  perilled,  and  had  given  him  back 
To  a  despairing,  helpless  wife  and  daughter. 
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Valerius  won  the  crown,  and  Fabius  swore 
Eternal  vengeance  on  him,  snatched  away 
His  betrothed  sister — 
ROM.    And  Valerius,  now? 

HER.     Has  wandered,  none  know  whither,  in  despair. 
Nay,  we  much  fear,  he  in  a  neighboring  torrent 
Was  drowned;  for,  when  last  seen,  'twas  on  its  brink 
Adventuring  wildly.  It  is  thought  the  sister 
Of  Fabius  sunk  beneath  the  awful  shock. 
Fabius  himself,  a  prey  to  evil  passions 
To  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
Baffled  his  vanity,  straight  joined  a  troop 
Of  roving  robbers.  The  knave  watched  his  time: 
Ere  long,  upon  another  visit  to  Laurentum 
I  went  to  mingle  in  a  solemn  rite 
Where  none  but  females  were  admitted,  and 
Where  those  were  mostly  the  same  maidens  who 
Had  given  the  festival  which  galled  this  Fabius. 
The  villain  lurked  till  we  were  far  from  succor. 
Then,  with  his  minions,  plunged  upon  the  throng 
And  me  among  the  rest. 
ROM.    You! 
HER.     Yes,  and  we 

Should  all  have  been  the  victims  of  his  troop 
But  for  one  Romulus,  the  leader  of 
Another  band  of  robbers,  who  disarmed  him 
And  drove  the  rival  robbers — 
ROM.  [Eagerly]     Know  you  aught 

Of  Romulus? 
HER.      They  say  he  has  a  statue 

Built  to  his  model,  Hercules — 
ROM.    And  could  he 

Honor  a  nobler  shrine? 
HER.     Poor  savage! 

I  doubt  if  even  he  can  tell  for  what 

Hercules  should  be  honored.  He  adores 

The  power,  and  not  the  benefactions  to  the  world 

For  which  that  power  was  used,  in  Hercules. 

He  saved  the  maidens  to  defeat  his  rivals. 

Both  he  and  Fabius  are  like  those  we  talked  of 
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Who  do  bold  actions  for  the  gain  it  brings 

Themselves,  not  all  mankind,  as  other  brutes  do 

That  prowl  the  forests;  but  ere  long  Antemnae 

Will  find  a  way  to  tame  such  troublers.  Stranger, 

I  would  that  you  were  only  with  our  people 

Who  now  prepare,  in  concert  with  Amulius, 

An  expedition  which  will  end  at  once 

This  Romulus,  this  dark  cloud  that  comes 

Upon  the  midnight  slumberers,  with  his  lightnings 

Crushing  them  unprepared.  [She  sees  Flavia  re-entering} 

Ha!  Flavia! 

Pardon  me  while  I  ask  about  Talthybius 

And  give  instructions  for  the  care  he  needs.  [She  crosses  to  Flavia, 
with  whom  she  remains  in  conversation  during  the  ensuing  dialogue  between 
Romulus  and  Polymnius] 

ROM.  [Drawing  Polymnius  to  the  front,  and  apart  to  him}    May  I  dare 
ask  who  this  fair  lady  is? 
POLY.    She  is  the  daughter  of  Antemnae's  King. 

Her  name,  Hersilia.  An  oracle 

Pronounces  that  she's  destined  for  a  stranger 

And  to  be  queen  of  a  most  powerful  nation; 

But  must  not  quit  Antemnae  until  called 

By  one  whom  Fate  marks  out  to  be  its  ruler. 
ROM.    Has  such  an  one  appeared? 
POLY.    Dorax, 

A  neighboring  prince,  aspires  to  win  her  hand. 

Her  father,  now  at  Alba,  sanctions  him; 

So  does  Amulius. 
ROM.    And  the  lady? 
POLY.    She 

Cares  not  for  love,  and  less  for  Dorax;  but 

We  fear  Amulius  will  yet  win  her  father 

To  force  her  to  consent,  for  Dorax  is 

A  creature  of  Amulius — 
ROM.    Force  consent! 
POLY.    Yes,  for  the  oracle's  in  part  fulfilled: 

Three  brothers  stood  between  her  and  the  throne, 

And  all  are  dead.  If  Dorax  weds  her, 

Another  state  is  added  to  Antemnae, 
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And  Dorax,  as  the  favorite  of  Amulius, 

If  his  survivor,  may  add  Alba,  too, 

So  make  the  powerful  nation  that's  predicted.  [Hersilia  returns 
from  Flavia  and  accosts  Romulus] 
HER.     Stranger,  the  man  by  whom  you  owned  yourself 

Conquered  implores  that  you  will  wear  this  chain 

To  mark  his  gratitude  for  magnanimity, 

Which  tells  him  you  are  born  for  destinies 

Nobler  than  common  mortals.  [Romulus  ta\es  off  his  helmet, 
kneels,  and  Hersilia  places  the  chain  around  his  nec\.  While  she  is  doing  it, 
Polymnius  exclaims] 
POLY.    Would  he  were 

But  born  for  what  the  oracle  has  spoken! 
HER.     Uncle!  Good  stranger,  there  appears  a  cloud 

Even  yet  upon  your  spirits.  You  alone 

Seem  not  to  have  partaken  in  the  joy 

Which  has  made  all  of  us  today  so  happy. 

It  is  not  righc,  I  know,  to  ask  a  question 

Of  any  stranger;  for  a  host  should  wish 

For  nothing  from  a  guest  but  what  a  guest 

Of  his  own  will  unasked  discloses.  But 

We  still  would  know  by  whom  we  are  thus  honored. 
ROM.    By  one  whose  name's  not  worth  the  knowing:  one 

Without  a  parent  and  without  a  home. 
POLY.    Wherefore  without  a  home,  when  our  Antemnae 

Would  glory  in  possessing  such  a  son? 
HER.     It  would  indeed. 
ROM.    It  would  ?  It  would  ?  Say  you 

It  would?  But  no,  no,  no — I  must  away. 

My  heart,  my  wishes,  must  not  speak  within  me. 

I  live  not  for  myself. 
POLY.    Excellent  youth! 

HER.  [Apart]    Indeed,  most  excellent!  And  yet  the  oracle 
Has  not  designed  him  for  Antemnae's  throne! 
[To  Romulus]  Stranger,  you  <surely>  can  stay  to  see  the  rest 
Of  these  our  revels — chariot  races — 
POLY.    Throwing 

The  discus,  fights  of  gladiators,  and — 
ROM.    It  may  not  be.  FarewelL  Perhaps  ere  long 

Well  meet  again. 
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HER.  It  cannot  be  too  soon.  [Romulus  bows,  Hersilia  curtsies.  Romulus 
turns  at  the  wing  and  bows  again.  Hersilia  again  curtsies,  gazing  after  him 
fixedly,  and  then  starts,  as  if  from  a  trance,  exclaiming} 

On  to  the  circus  for  the  chariot  race!  [Triumphal  march,  and  the 
scene  closes} 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  i :  A  wild  scene  of  precipice  and  waterfall.  At  the  bac\  of  the  stage, 
over  a  raging  torrent,  falling  from  a  great  height,  stretches  the  trunJ^  of  a 
tree.  On  the  right  hand,  facing  the  audience,  a  steep,  winding  path  leads  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice  to  the  rocJ^s  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.  The  stage  is 
perfectly  dar\.  A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  rages.  The  flashes  of 
lightning  are  incessant,  broad  and  vivid.  Enter  Romulus. 

ROM.  [Alone}    What  spell  has  changed  me  thus?  This  frame  inured 
To  toil,  when  but  a  little  moment  resting 
Upon  the  earth,  surprised  and  lost  in  slumber 
Until  loud  thunders  shook  it  from  the  dream 
Of  empire,  glory,  and  Hersilia's  smile! 
'Tis  well — a  retribution  merited — 
That  I  should  only  wake  to  be  bewildered 
In  the  deep  darkness  and  to  lose  my  path, 
Wander  the  wilderness,  while  war  prepares 
Havoc  against  my  troop.  [Loud  thunder}  Flame  on,  great  Jove, 
Flame  on.  I  feel,  I  feel  the  fierce  rebuke 
Inscribed  in  those  forked  streaks  of  fire  that  flash 
Wildly  through  yon  black  clouds.  It  is  deserved: 
I,  who  have  sworn  that  if  all  Italy, 
Nay,  all  the  nations  of  the  peopled  earth 
Combined  to  bribe  me  to  forsake  my  shepherds, 
I  still  would  share  their  fortunes,  be  their  guide, 
Yes,  I  forgot  them  for  a  woman's  smile! 
[Violent  thunder  again}  Aye,  threaten  mighty  Jupiter.  I  own 
The  apostate  thought;  I  know  I  should  have  been 
Upon  my  native  hills,  among  my  men, 
Ready  to  meet  the  onset  of  our  foes. 
Not  here!  No  cottage  window  in  the  distance 
Twinkling  compassion?  Is  not  that  a  glimmer 
From  some  lone  dwelling  shining  through  the  trees? 
Fll  grope  my  passage  that  way  and  discover — 
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No!  'Twas  no  cottage  taper — 'twas  the  flash 
Of  lightning  in  th'  horizon.  Soft — my  horn — 
Perhaps  some  peasant's  ear — [Sounds  the  horn.  A  violent  peal  of 
thunder  follows] 

The  bellowing  thunders 
Have  even  scared  the  echo  from  the  hill. 
And  the  horn  dies  unheeded.  [Thunder]  Fiercer  yet! 
Look  on  the  majesty  of  scenes  like  this, 

Proud  man,  and  own  thy  littleness.  Again!  [A  tremendous  burst  of 
thunder.  The  lightning  strikes  into  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Romulus.  He 
shrieks  and  falls.  At  this  moment  from  the  side  of  the  scene  opposite  to  the 
winding  path,  a  female  figure  appears  and  passes  to  the  center  of  the  bridge. 
A  broad  and  continued  flash  of  lightning  discloses  her  to  view.  She  is  clad  in 
white  and  with  long  and  trailing  blac\  hair.  She  descends  the  winding  path, 
the  lightnings  plainly  showing  her  as  she  descends.  When  she  reaches  the 
center  of  the  stage,  she  speaks] 

UN,  FEM.    Yes!  'Twas  in  this  direction — shrieks — a  horn — 
Distress.  Who  seeks  for  succor?  Not  a  word! 
Is't  he  who  calls  himself  the  Desolate?  Whom 
I  have  watched  o'er  so  long — he  lost  at  last!  [Another  burst  of 
thunder,  followed  by  a  broad  red  glare  of  light,  which  falls  directly  upon 
Romulus  and  the  Unknown  Female] 

That  startling  thunderbolt  has  set  on  fire 
Yonder  lone  clump  of  trees,  and  by  its  light 
I  now  can  search.  My  fears  are  true!  Struck  down 
Behold  him  here!  But  no,  he  is  not  dead — 
Still  his  heart  beats.  Rise,  sufferer.  Your  friend — [Enter  Un- 
fynown  Man] 

UN.  MAN.    My  guardian  spirit's  voice! 
UN.  FEM.    Ha!  Can  that  be- 
Why,  who  is  this,  then?  My  fears  pictured  thee — 
Quick,  quick — your  aid  to  lift  this  fallen  man — 
ROM.  [Reviving]    What  voice  is  that?  Where  am  I?  Do  I  live? 
UN.  FEM.    Yes,  thank  the  gods,  you  live  and  are  with  friends. 
ROM.    What  friends?  Who  is  it  speaks? 
UN. FEM.    Becalm. 
ROM.    Nay,  I  am  well,  quite  well.  I  was  but  stunned 

By  lightning  which  struck  near  me.  I'm  well  now— 
UN.  FEM.    Blest  be  the  gods! 
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ROM.    Aye,  blest!  Inscrutable 

Yet  kind  even  in  their  rage.  They  strike  us  down 
Amid  our  noblest  aspirations.  Be  it  so. 
For,  after  all,  what's  life! 
UN.  MAN.    Aye,  truly,  stranger, 

What  is  it?  Seems  it  not  the  brand  of  slavery 

Burnt  on  the  brow  by  a  hard  master?  Yet, 

Though  'tis  our  only  chain,  we  have  not  courage 

To  break  it  and  to  end  our  woes  and  follies. 
ROM.    You  speak  like  one  who  has  been  tortured  deeply. 

You  speak  a  hurt  mind's  language. 
UN.  MAN.    Why,  what  are  joy 

And  grief  and  hope  and  fear,  but  airy  phantoms, 

Which  we  ourselves  laugh  even  at  ourselves 

For  ever  deeming  real,  as  the  gods 

Laugh  at  our  constant  though  our  varied  forms  of 

Love  for  these  nothings!  Tell  me,  don't  each  age 

Smile  at  its  antecedent?  The  youth  smiles 

At  that  which  pleased  his  infancy;  the  man 

At  that  which  charmed  his  youth;  the  old 

At  the  delusions  of  his  prime.  And  just 

As  three  score  thinks  he  only  is  awake 

And  knows  the  real  happiness  of  life, 

The  grave  takes  him  to  its  oblivion;  and 

The  gods  themselves  then  smile  at  all  the  follies 

Of  all  the  ages  which  have  mocked  each  other. 
UN.  FEM.     My  sons,  life  disappoints  you  thus,  because 

You  view  its  purpose  from  too  low  a  point 

And  have  unwisely  failed  to  ponder  that 

Whate'er  regards  the  individual  man 

Is  perishable  as  man  himself: 

His  bliss  or  woe,  his  triumph  or  defeat, 

All  that  exclusively  belongs  to  him 

Must  die  before  or  with  him;  but  his  wisdom, 

His  justice,  truth,  humanity  extend 

O'er  the  immortal  race  of  human  kind 

And  are,  like  that,  immortal.  Cherish  then 

These  only  true  distinctions,  and  the  lures 

To  those  delights  which  center  all  in  self, 

Forever  changing  and  forever  stinging 
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The  heart  that  leans  on  them,  will  lose  their  power; 
And  you  will  live  content  with  the  ambition 
Of  imitating  those  who,  having  lived 
Not  for  themselves  alone,  but  all  mankind, 
By  all  mankind  are  ranked  among  the  gods. 
ROM.    What  mystic  monitor  art  thou,  who  seem'st 
Descended  from  the  radiant  spheres  above 
To  succor  the  forlorn,  and  thus  between 
The  pauses  of  the  howling  tempest,  lulling 
The  wounded  spirit  with  such  heavenly  music? 
Art  thou  a  guardian  goddess  from  the  skies  ? 
UN. MAN.    That  is  the  word:  in  truth,  a  guardian  goddess; 
For  so  to  me  she  has  been.  Kneel  and  worship. 
UN.  FEM.    No  matter  what  I  am— 
ROM.    Now  I  remember — 

Aye,  and  'tis  hereabout,  in  some  mysterious 
And  unapproachable  seclusion,  stands 
The  Temple  of  Carmenta;  and  they  say 
She  never  died,  but  since  full  many  an  age 
Visits  her  nymphs  and  teaches  them  those  verses 
Of  prophecy,  which  have  amazed  the  world. 
And  when  Jove's  wrath  o'er  disobedience  thunders, 
She  turns  aside  the  bolt,  or  gently  softens 
To  means  of  wisdom,  lightnings,  meant  to  kill. 
Say,  that  benevolent  spirit,  art  thou  she? 
Art  thou  that  blessed  one?  Art  thou  Carmenta? 
UN.  FEM.    Inquire  not.  If  I  am  Carmenta,  let 

My  words  sink  deep.  Whoever  I  may  be, 
I  have  bought  wisdom  from  deep  woe,  and  now 
Am  not  of  this  world.  You  have  said  you're  grateful; 
Then  show  that  you  are  grateful  by  avoiding 
To  seek  all  knowledge  of  me.  [To  the  Unknown  Man]  Son, 
you  have 

Forgotten  that  the  shower  has  drenched  the  stranger. 
Guide  him  to  your  cave. 
UN.  MAN.    Lo,  benefactress, 

The  flame  which  lit  us  from  the  blazing  tree 

Has  ceased  to  shine.  Ill  hurry  to  the  cave 

And  bring  a  torch  to  guide  the  stranger  thither.  [Exit] 
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ROM.    Spirit,  if  such  thou  art,  inform  me  who 

Is  this  young  man,  whose  griefs  appear  so  heavy  ? 
UN.FEM.    Heavy  indeed! 
ROM.    \Vhat  are  they? 
UN.FEM.    Thwarted  love. 
ROM.    Love!  That  base  passion,  given  by  evil  powers 

To  turn  man  from  his  duty? 
UN.FEM.     Rather  say 

The  star  to  guide  away  the  young  from  paths 
Of  wretchedness  and  wrong;  the  spell  that  tames 
The  tiger  in  the  heart;  the  great  inspirer 
Of  everything  that's  great. 
ROM.    Indeed.  Then  what 

I  have  deemed  love,  must  be  some  other  passion; 
For  when  I've  seen  it,  it  was  full  of  anguish — 
UN. FEM.    Have  not  you  loved? 
ROM.    I — I  hope  I  have  not. 
UN.FEM.    I  think  you  have. 
ROM.    And  wherefore  do  you  think  so? 

How  is  love  known  ?  Say>  is  it  whereso'er 
The  eye  may  turn  ever  to  see  one  image? 
To  meet  it  in  our  walks,  our  visits,  dreams  ? 
To  feel  no  joy  complete  without  one  sharer? 
No  triumph  fame  without  that  one  approver? 
UN.FEM.    Have  you  felt  thus? 
ROM.    I  meant  but  to  inquire 

Whether  this  youth  gave  you  such  marks  of  madness? 
Who  is  he?  Whence?  What  name? 
UN.FEM.    He  withholds 

All  clue  to  whom  he  is  or  what  or  whence. 
I  found  him  wandering,  almost  a  lunatic, 
And  I  have  watched  him  closely,  soothed    his  grief, 
And  raised  him,  as  I  hope,  to  fortitude.  [The  Unknown  Man 
returns  with  a  lighted  pine  torch'} 
UN.  MAN.    Stranger,  the  fire  is  lighted  in  my  cave, 

And  I  have  spread  a  couch  and  frugal  meal 
For  your  refreshment.  When  you  will,  I'll  guide  you 
Upon  your  way  from  these  wild  solitudes. 
UN.FEM.    My  duty  then  is  done.  Farewell.  [Going] 
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ROM.    When  and  how 

May  I  again  hear  wisdom  from  a  voice 
Which  seems  to  come  to  me  from  Heaven  itself? 
UN.  FEM.    If  you  desire  my  counsel  and  respect 
The  secret  of  my  solitary  dwelling, 
Come  hither  by  yourself,  thrice  sound  your  horn. 
Whene'er  you  hear  it  answered  thrice,  be  sure 
Ere  long  I  will  appear.  Farewell.  [She  goes  up  the  winding 
path.  On  the  bridge  she  pauses  and  maizes  a  parting  gesture  to  Romulus  and 
the  Unknown  Man,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  her  from  below,  until  she  dis- 
appears] 
ROM.    Oh,  stranger, 

How  full  of  wonders  has  this  day  been  to  me! 
It  seems  a  strange,  delirious  dream.  There's  something 
In  this  last  apparition  which  affects  me 
With  deeper,  holier  feelings  than  e'er  yet 
Trembled  in  this  firm  soul. 
UN.  MAN.    Your  agitation 

From  the  wild  storm  and  from  your  fall — 
ROM.    Perhaps. 

Why  do  you  dwell  alone  thus  in  a  cave? 
UN.  MAN.    Because  the  spirits  of  my  better  days 

Inhabit  there.  Know  you  a  blessing  greater 
Than  all  the  rest  that  mortals  can  be  robbed  of? 
ROM.    The  resolution  to  resist  misfortune? 
UN.  MAN.    Much  more:  the  inclination  to  be  happy. 

I  have  none  now. 
ROM.    What  have  you  lost  then? 
UN.  MAN.    To  the  cave.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  2:  Near  Mount  Palatine.  Enter  Remus  with  Vulpario. 

REM.    Oh,  you  have  nobly  conquered!  Romulus 

Will  bless  the  hour  he  met  you. 
VUL.    There's  another 

And  a  more  difficult  conquest  I  must  now 

Attempt  to  gain :  To  take  from  these  insulters 

Who  came  on  us  at  daybreak  from  Antemnae 

Those  of  your  flocks  they  captured  from  us  were 

And  easy  task,  to  quelling  disaffection 

Among  ourselves. 
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REM.    How  say  you?  Disaffection? 
VUL.     Hush.  Not  a  word.  You  shall  know  all  anon. 
I  hope  when  Romulus  returns,  hell  hear 
The  danger  and  its  overthrow  at  once. 
Till  then,  it  must  not  be  suspected.  Flames 
Spread  when  they  take  air.  Am  I  understood?  [Exit  Vulpario] 
REM.  [Alone]    What  disaffection?  Oh,  my  brother,  where 
Can  you  thus  loiter?  Ever  in  your  absence 
Some  strange  disasters  gather.  Master  spirits 
Like  yours  seem  armed  by  something  more  than  earthly, 
Which  mischief  dare  not  meet.  Ha!  Romulus!  [Enter  Romulus] 
Brother,  dear  brother!  Oh,  ten  thousand  welcomes! 
Such  troubles,  Romulus — 
ROM.    Upon  my  way 

I  heard  them  all.  I  heard  how  nobly,  too, 
You  dealt  with  those  disturbers  from  Antemnae; 
And  proud  I  am,  indeed,  of  the  discretion 
Which  held  our  forces  back  from  farther  vengeance 
Than  to  claim  restitution  of  our  flocks.  [Enter  Vulpario] 
My  friend!  Aye,  like  a  friend  and  like  a  hero 
Have  you  sustained  our  honor  in  my  absence, 
For  I  have  heard  it  all. 
VUL.    Would  there  were  no  more 

For  you  to  hear. 

ROM.    How  say  you?  Out  with  it. 
VUL.    One  of  my  chiefs,  one  Fabius — 
ROM.    Of  Tusculum? 

He  that  once  lost  the  oak  wreath  at  Laurentum  ? 
VUL.    He  is  of  Tusculum.  The  rest  I  know  not. 
ROM.    Well,  what  of  him? 
VUL.     Brave  but  wayward,  he 

Refuses  to  receive  you  as  a  leader. 
He  was  away  when  the  rest  swore  allegiance. 
He  says  you  once  affronted  him.  He  led 
My  men  against  some  maidens  of  Laurentum, 
And  you  released  the  maidens,  took  his  sword, 
And  sent  him  back  insulted. 
ROM.    True,  'tis  true. 

Aye,  I  remember — true — I  should  not  thus 
Have  chafed  the  morbid  pride  of  him  Fd  baffled. 
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VUL.     He  had  been  absent  and  returned  with  treasures. 

These  he  has  scattered;  and  with  these  has  lured 

Numbers  away  from  us,  who  have  been  joined 

By  troops  of  strangers.  He  has  ranged  them  all 

And  shouts  defiance. 
ROM.     Let  them  all  come  on. 

What  say  you  now,  Vulpario?  I  seek  peace, 

And  it  flies  even  from  my  longing.  Tell  me, 

Have  I  desired  this  battle? 
VUL.     You  rejoice 

That  it  has  come  to  you  without  desiring? 
ROM.    How?  How?  Thanks — I — I  own — that — I — did  feel 

The  exultation  which  in  other  days — 

Pardon  me — guide  me.  But  they  shall  have  "war 

If  they  deny  us  justice,  shall  they  not? 

VUL.    Soft.  Here's  a  messenger  from  Fabius.  [Enter  a  herald] 
ROM.    Herald, 

What  is  your  errand? 
HERALD.     Fabius,  who  heads 

A  numerous  troop,  sends  me  to  offer  peace — 
ROM.    Peace?  Peace? 
HERALD.     To  Romulus,  provided  he 

Will  bring  his  shepherds  and  give  up  their  arms. 
ROM.     Who  is  this  Fabius?  Is  not  this  the  man 

Whose  sword  and  shield  I  at  Laurentum  took 

And  sent  him  home  rebuked  for  waging  war 

On  women? 

VUL.  [Apart  to  him]     Gently — 
ROM.  [The  same]     Thanks — thanks — thanks — 
HERALD.    And  this  same  Fabius  through  me  commands 
That  you  shall  now  give  up  your  arms  to  him. 
ROM.     Tell  Fabius  that  instantly  111  carry  hence 

My  arms  and  those  of  all  my  men,  to  where 

His  followers  encamp. 
HERALD.    You've  accepted  then 

The  olive  branch? 
ROM.     The  olive  branch?  Great  gods! 

Go.  I  will  meet  this  Fabius  with  my  men.  [Exit  Herald] 
REM.    My  brother,  what  is  this  ?  I  never  saw  you 

Thus  moved  before. 
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ROM.    Nothing,  nothing.  Yes,  I  must 

Brook  it,  for  I  have  drawn  it  on  myself. 

Tis  hard— so  much  the  better.  Pride?  Aye,  pride— 

My  pride  it  was  provoked  it,  and  my  pride 

Must  suffer  for  the  injury  to  his. 

It  was  enough  to  have  disarmed  him.  Why 

Added  I  taunts  to  humiliation, 

Which  of  itself  would  have  galled  me  to  vengeance 

Greater  than  this  he  seeks  ?  Down,  paltry  longing 

To  triumph  with  the  sword;  prefer  the  nobler 

Triumph  of  being  just.  Why  don't  the  world 

Give  shouts  and  honors  only  for  exploits 

Of  virtue,  not  of  mischief?  Brother!  [To  Vulpario]  Friend! 

Lead  forth  our  forces  to  confront  the  troops 

Of  Fabius.  On  the  way  I  will  unfold 

The  rest  of  my  intent.  Come.  We  must  bustle.  [Exeunt} 

SCENE  3:  An  open  plain  near  the  forest  of  Laurentum.  The  soldiers  of  Fabius 
are  drawn  up  diagonally  on  one  side  of  the  stage  in  several  rows,  each  of 
which  is  lost  to  view  in  the  wings,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  display  of  only 
the  heads  of  the  corps. 

At  the  front  of  the  stage  are  several  chiefs  with  Fabius,  before  whom  stands 
his  herald  to  Romulus. 

FAB.  [To  the  herald}    Is  that  his  answer?   [To  the  officers}  Friends,  I 
know  the  man — 

There's  nothing  like  submission  in  this  answer. 

Tis  vague  that  he  may  take  us  unprepared. 

But  we'll  be  ready  for  him,  thank  him,  too, 

That  he  affords  us  opportunity 

For  signal  vengeance.  [To  the  soldiers}  You  there  of  the  vanguard, 

You  were  my  followers  before  Laurentum. 

You  lost  your  lovely  captives  there:  you,  in  a  panic, 

Cast  down  your  arms  before  him,  saw  yourselves 

By  this  young  robber  packed  like  schoolboys  home. 

But  now  you  are  again  once  more  yourselves; 

And  he  who  will  not  wash  off  this  affront 

In  the  heart's  blood  of  the  boy-chief  and  all 

His  ragged  train,  why  let  him  to  Laurentum, 
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There  to  be  scourged,  like  a  detected  urchin 
Even  by  the  girls  who  saw  his  first  disgrace. 

Ready,  brave  followers!  [The  troops  of  Romulus  appear  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  forming  themselves  lif(e  the  others] 
Lo,  the  enemy! 

But  where's  their  leader?  [Enter  Vulpario]  How!  Vulpario! 
Your  errand,  recreant. 
VUL.     I  come  from  Romulus 

To  offer  peace. 

FAB.    Peace!  With  these  hosts  in  arms? 
VUL.     I  come,  the  friend  of  Romulus,  to  beg 

Peace. 

FAB.    And  from  me? 
VUL.    WithFabius. 
FAB.    And  what 

Thin  stratagem  is  this  ? 
VUL.    No  stratagem. 

Romulus  begs  for  peace,  because  he  deems 
That  it  is  due  to  justice;  but  in  arms 
He  asks  for  it,  that  Fabius  may  feel 
He  asks  it  but  for  justice,  not  through  fear. 
FAB.    Have  I  to  you,  who,  of  all  men  on  earth 
Ought  of  yourself  to  feel  my  injuries, 
To  bring  them  to  your  mind?  You  know  he  took 
My  sword  and  shield,  disarmed  my  men,  reviled 
Both  me  and  them.  By  the  eternal  gods, 
Until  I  see  him  on  his  knees  before  me, 
Unarmed  as  I  was,  111  not  even  listen 
Though  he  should  beg  with  voices  from  Olympus. 
VUL.    He  owns  that  the  presumptuous  vanity 

Of  youth  misled  him  and  he  galled  your  pride. 
He  feels  'tis  fitting  that  his  pride  should  suffer 
In  retribution;  hence  he  sues  to  Fabius. 
FAB.    He  would  not  sue  unless  he  knew  himself 
Conquered  already.  Let  his  men  cast  down 
Their  arms  before  me,  take  me  for  their  leader, 
And  then,  perhaps,  I'll  deign  to  hear  his  suit. 
VUL.    No  other  answer? 
FAB.    None. 
VUL.    I  will  convey  it.  [Exit  Vulpario] 
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FAB.    Now  then  my  turn  is  come!  Now  shall  I  revel 

In  all  the  luxury  of  sweet  revenge! 

Ha!  He  is  here  again.  [Vulpario  re-enters]  Well,  sir,  and  now? 
VUL.     Romulus  bids  me  supplicate  that  you 

Will  pause  and  not  expose  the  lives  of  hundreds 

For  a  mere  personal  pique.  Shall  helpless  women 
Be  rendered  widows,  children  be  made  orphans, 

But  because  Romulus  has  hurt  the  dignity 
Of  Fabius  ?  Romulus  implores  for  peace. 
FAB.    If  Romulus  deems  this  a  personal  pique, 

Why  does  he  skulk  behind  his  desperadoes 

And  not  come  forth  to  meet  me  like  a  man? 
VUL.    In  single  combat? 
FAB.    But  he  dare  not  do  it! 
VUL.    Are  you  content  to  rest  the  issue  on 

A  struggle  hand  to  hand? 
FAB.    I  am.  My  men 

Shall  be  restrained  if  he  can  keep  back  his, 

And  he  who  triumphs  shall  be  lord  of  both. 
VUL.    He  shall  be  told. 
FAB.    If  when  our  trumpets  sound, 

His  does  not  answer  to  the  third  salute, 

I  shall  command  my  men  to  charge  for  battle. 

Pass  the  word,  officers.  See  it  fulfilled.  [Exit  Vulpario.  Officers  go  up 
the  stage} 

Now  we  shall  see!  [Pauses]  No  signs  of  battle  yet.  [Listens] 

The  brave  man  quails!  He  dare  not  come  unbacked 

By  his  fierce  band  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

First  I  will  string  the  rascals  on  these  trees 

And  then  parade  their  leader  through  our  cities 

Crowned  with  a  paper  wreath  inscribed  "The  Coward!" 

Sound  there!  [A  flourish  of  trumpets] 

Again!  [A  second  flourish] 

Again!  [A  third  flourish] 

[Exultingly]  No  answer! 

[A  flourish  from  within}  Ha!   [A  second  -flourish  is  heard  from 
within,  after  which  Vulpario,  Remus,  and  others  enter} 

My  shield!  [Impatiently}  My  shield! 

[A  third  flourish  from  within]  A  better  sword! 

He  comes!  [Enter  Romulus  in  full  armor] 
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ROM.    Fabius,  again — 
FAB.    I  stand  not  here  to  parley. 

ROM.  Come  on,  then.  [After  a  furious  and  well  contested  encounter  the 
shield  of  Fabius  is  broken.  Romulus,  observing  this,  flings  his  own  away,  and 
they  renew  the  battle.  At  length  'Fabius  closes  with  Romulus,  who,  in  the 
struggle,  wrenches  away  the  sword  of  Fabiusf  flings  him  down  upon  one 
\nee,  and  stands  for  a  moment  with  his  own  sword  suspended  over  his  head} 
Fabius,  take  your  life, 

And  with  it,  take  your  sword  and  keep  your  power. 
Wear  all  to  better  purpose.  [Having  restored  the  sword  of  Fabius, 
Romulus  departs,  and  Vulpario  and  Remus  give  a  signal  to  their  troops,  who 
withdraw  also} 
FAB.  [Rising]    Forever, 

Forever  is  this  Romulus  to  triumph! 
Unheard  of  plagues  upon  his  head!  Men!  Soldiers! 
Will  you  be  trampled  on  by  outcasts?  Forth 
And  fall  upon  these  renegades  and  robbers, 
And  Alba  will  reward  you  with  her  richest 

Honors  and  treasures.  [The  soldiers,  in  order,  march  over  and  go  out 
by  the  side  where  the  troops  of  Romulus  departed] 
Ha!  They  move!  No  answer! 

What  means  this  strange  and  sudden  march  towards 
The  quarters  of  the  foe?  They  are  ascending 
The  hill — they  pass  its  summit,  disappear 
Upon  its  further  side — I  see  no  longer 
Even  the  last  banner  top!  What  spell  detains  me? 
Aye,  I  will  on  and  rouse  them  to  resent—  [As  he  is  rushing  out,  he 
meets  Vulpario  and  recoils] 
Again  Vulpario  here! 
VUL.    Fabius,  Romulus 

Once  again  tenders  peace  and  friendship  to  you. 
You  are  forsaken,  and  your  men  even  now 
Have  joined  with  ours. 
FAB.    'Tis  a  falsehood.  [Shouts  heard] 
VUL.     Is  it?  That  shout  may  answer.  You  are  now 
Entirely  in  the  power  of  Romulus, 
And  yet  he  offers  peace  and  friendship  to  you. 
FAB.   Let  them  all  go.  Let  hope  go.  Aye,  let  nothing 
Remain  to  me  but  hate  of  Romulus. 
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Impotent  hate,  to  gnaw  my  brain  to  madness! 
In  my  despair  he  is  even  more  detested 

Than  with  an  army  round  me.  Say — I  curse  him!  [He  rushes  out  on 
one  side,  and  Vulpario  departs  on  the  other] 

SCENE  4:  A  part  of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  palladium.  Septimia  rushes  in, 
greatly  agitated. 

SEPT.  [Catting]  Friend!  Guardian!  Come,  oh,  come  to  my  relief!  [Enter 
lulus] 

IUL.    Septimia,  whence  is  this  alarm? 
SEPT.    I  saw  him  here! 
IUL.    Saw?  Whom? 
SEPT.    Fabius. 
IUL.    He  from  whose  addresses 

You  fled  at  Tusculum? 
SEPT.     I  saw  him  stretched 

Beside  the  tomb  of  Ilia.  I  am  sure 
'Twas  Fabius.  Though  'tis  more  than  twice  twelve  moons 
Since  we  have  met,  and  he  is  changed  by  woe, 
I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
IUL.    Were  you  seen? 

SEPT.     I  gazed  on  the  forlorn,  despairing  figure; 
All  on  a  sudden,  he  upraised  his  eyes, 
Sprang  from  the  earth,  and  stood  like  one  entranced, 
Wildly  exclaimed,  "Septimia!"  and  I  fled! 
IUL.    If  he  is  suffering,  he  must  be  soothed. 
Suffering  discreetly  dealt  with  purifies; 
Used  harshly  or  neglected,  it  destroys. 
Show  me  the  place  where  you  beheld  the  mourner.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  5:  A  picturesque  part  of  the  grove,  with  a  monumental  tomb  sur- 
mounted by  an  urn,  containing  the  representation  of  a  flame  ascending.  The 
marble  slab  forming  the  front  of  the  tomb  is  inscribed  "Ilia  of  Alba"  The 
tomb  stands  on  a  raised  ban\  in  the  center  of  the  stage  and  is  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  decorated  with  climbing  vines  and  flowers. 

Fabius  is  discovered  upon  the  ground,  his  elbow  on  a  fragment  of  roc\  em- 
bosomed in  foliage,  his  chin  upon  his  hand;  and  he  is  looking  off  wildly  at 
the  side.  As  the  soliloquy  proceeds,  he  rises. 
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FAB.  [Alone]    Are  all  the  furies  leagued  to  drive  me  mad? 
At  such  a  moment  to  have  seen  her  specter! 
For  so  it  must  have  been.  If  she,  how  here? 
Yet  wherefore  should  I  cherish  any  thought 
Of  one  whose  deep  pledge  was  so  lightly  broken? 
Where  is  the  honest  indignation  which 
Should  banish  even  her  image  from  a  bosom 
She  stung  to  desperation?  Where's  my  pride? 
Ha!  Steps!  Let  me  avoid  them!  Let  me  fly 

All  miscalled  human  and  go  herd  with  beasts!  [As  he  is  departing  on 
one  side,  lulus  enters  on  the  other,  led  by  Septimia.  She  points  to  Fabius. 
lulus  crosses  to  him  past  Septimia  and  catches  the  arm  of  Fabius,  who  turns 
suddenly  and  sees  Septimia,  just  as  <she>  is  departing] 
IUL.  [Catching  his  arm]    Hold! 

FAB.  [Gazing  after  Septimia]    What  form  is  that  which  fled  as  you  ap- 
proached? 

A  moment  since  I  saw  it — give  the  truth — 
Say — does  it  live?  For,  if  it  lives,  to  that 
And  that  alone,  111  listen.  Hence!  Bring  back 
That  form,  if  you  would  save  a  desperate  wretch. 
IUL.    Septimia! 

FAB.    It  is,  it  is,  and  I  was  not  deceived!  [Enter  Septimia] 
[Kneeling]  Oh,  if  thou  hast  descended  from  the  skies 
To  bless  me  in  my  desolation,  kneeling  thus 
I  pour  forth  my  thanksgiving! 
IUL.    Speak  thy  woes. 
FAB.   We  met  at  Tusculum.  I  loved  her;  but 

Her  friends  were  startled  at  my  heedless  thirst 
For  glory  and  at  my  ungoverned  temper. 
My  suit  was  thwarted,  and  she  disappeared, 
Though  she  had  sworn  to  live  for  me  alone! 
Since  then  in  strange  adventures  have  I  sought 
To  bury  my  devotedness  to  her. 
A  desperate  gambler,  my  last  die  was  thrown. 
Friendlessly,  hopelessly,  I  wandered  forth, 
Found  myself  here,  I  know  not  by  what  means; 
And  in  my  hour  of  anguish  she  appears — 
She  glances  by  me  like  a  meteor  and 
Leaves  me  in  darkness  deeper  than  before. 
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SEPT.   [Tremulously]    Fabius,  when  in  these  sacred  solitudes 

I  fled  the  world,  determined  to  prepare 

With  my  kind  guardian's  aid,  for  the  subduement 

Of  an  ill-omened  passion,  by  devotion 

To  the  pure  shrine  of  Vesta — [Emotion  chores  her  voice] 
FAB.    Oh,  speak  on! 
IUL.    My  children,  come  with  me,  and  let  us  speak 

Of  matters  better  suited  to  the  moment. 

If  disappointment,  Fabius,  has  taught  you 

To  hate  ambition,  it  will  prove  a  blessing; 

But  wintry  disappointment  may  but  freeze 

The  serpent  passions,  which  the  brighter  sun 

Revives  with  tenfold  venom.  Time  alone 

Can  prove  if  they  be  truly  dead  within  you. 

Till  then,  I  dare  not  teach  your  love  to  hope. 
SEPT.    Methinks  we  heard  you  were  with  Romulus? 
FAB.    Romulus! 
SEPT.     Nay,  it  may  make  you  wonder, 

But  of  that  name  we  feel  not  here  the  horror 
You  seem  to  apprehend. 
IUL.    He  is  our  friend, 

My  pupil,  our  protector. 
FAB.    Romulus! 
IUL.    Romulus  knows  you  better  than  we  can. 

If  he  approve,  Septimia  may  be  yours. 
FAB.    And  have  you  lifted  me  thus  high  in  hope 

But  to  ensure  a  fall  that  must  be  death? 
SEPT,    Fabius! 
FAB.    The  very  name  of  Romulus 

I  curse,  detest!  If,  in  destroying  him, 

I  should  pull  ruin  upon  all  the  earth, 

I  would  exult  in  crushing  Romulus. 

Away!  Away!  I  see  you  all  are  leagued 

For  my  despair!  Oh,  let  me  hide  forever 

Deep  in  the  deepest  of  all  earth's  recesses, 

No  matter  where,  so  it  be  where  the  name 

Of  Romulus  shall  torture  me  no  more.  [Rushes  out] 
IUL.    You  see,  Septimia,  my  apprehensions 

Were  not  unfounded.  He  is  still  the  victim 

Of  the  same  whirlwind  passions. 
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SEPT.  [Hiding  her  face  on  his  bosom}     Beloved  guardian, 

My  heart  will  break. 
IUL.    Go  in,  my  love.  I  see 

A  visitor's  form  glancing  among  yon  trees. 

Go  in — be  comforted.  Send  one  that's  trusty 

To  watch,  and  unobserved,  the  steps  of  Fabius. 

Ha!  Romulus!  [Enter  Romulus,  passing  Septimia  as  she  departs} 
ROM,    Septimia  in  tears? 
IUL.    She  has  deep  cause;  and  you  shall  know  it  all. 

But,  first,  your  mission  ?  There's  upon  your  brow 

Business  of  import. 
ROM.    May  it  prove  so! 

Pontiff,  you  named  to  me  some  time  ago 
Your  son,  Valerius. 
IUL.    I  did. 
ROM.    You  said 

He  went  hence  to  Antemnae.  What  heard  you 
Of  his  adventures  there? 
IUL.    Nothing  distinct. 

There  was  a  story  of  a  foolish  passion 

For  some  girl  there;  but  'twas  confused, 

And  those  who  might  have  known  about  it  seemed 

Inclined  to  hush  it  up,  for  the  girl's  sake. 

Valerius  himself  wrote  nothing  of  it 

To  us;  and  hence  we  doubt  'twas  more  than  half 

Mere  city  gossip.  We  fear  he  may  have  been 

Waylaid  by  robbers;  though  'tis  possible 

He  may  have  gone  to  some  far  distant  clime 

In  hope  hereafter  to  surprise  his  friends, 

Who  did  their  best  to  wean  him  from  ambition 

With  glory  won  abroad,  to  shame  their  counsel. 
ROM.    What  was  his  person? 
IUL.    Wherefore  would  you  know? 
ROM.    Don't  ask  me  yet. 
IUL.    Indeed!  You  make  me  tremble. 

His  mother  has  a  bracelet  of  his  hair. 

His  sister,  too,  modelled  a  bust  of  him 

With  clay— 
ROM*    And  can  I  see  it? 
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IUL.    Yes, 

*Tis  in  her  cottage.  Come.  Go  with  me  thither. 

And  on  the  way  I  will  unfold  to  you 

Some  other  matters  of  deep  interest,  touching 

Septimia,  whose  weeping  you  remarked 

As  you  came  in. 
ROM.    On,  father!  Let  me  hear.  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  6:  An  arch  of  rocJ^  stretches  across  the  front  of  the  stage,  forming  a 
frame  through  which  appears  a  wild,  rugged,  and  rocfy  background,  inter- 
spersed with  shrubs,  trees,  fallen  trees,  and  a  stream  of  water.  Enter  Fabius. 

FAB.  [Alone]    Her  look,  her  interest  in  my  sorrows,  show 

The  constancy  she  promised  is  unbroken, 

Though  fate  is  yet  inexorable.  Oh, 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  in  the  storms 

Of  busy  battle  weaknesses  like  this; 

But  now  they  rise  as  if  refreshed  with  slumber 

And  seize  with  tenfold  fury  on  me.  Thou, 

Star  of  my  soul!  and  hast  thou  but  been  shown 

By  jealous  gods,  amid  my  desolation, 

Only  to  make  me  feel  there  was  one  treasure 

Greater  than  all  the  rest,  and  even  that  one 

Must  be  kept  from  me  and  by  Romulus! 

[Gazing  around]  Well  chosen  retreat!  I  like  thy  loneliness, 

Broken  and  savage  as  my  fortune;  shunned 

And  hated,  too,  like  wretchedness :  for  fear 

Peoples  thy  crags  with  phantoms,  from  which  all 

Hold  themselves,  trembling,  far  aloof;  so,  here 

I  may  prowl,  undisturbed,  unless  by  beasts 

As  much  the  haters  of  mankind  as  I. 

Here  let  me  dwell,  alone.  Here  let  me  curse 

My  wrongs  and  agonies,  while  famine  slowly 

Gnaws  and  consumes  its  solitary  victim.  [Enter  Romulus,  muffled  in 
a  dar\  mantle]  * 
ROM.    Fabius. 

FAB.  [Starting  on  seeing  the  figure']    Who  art  thou?   Who?   My  evil 
genius  ? 

ROM.  [Flinging  off  his  mantle]    Behold! 
FAB.    Romulus?  Romulus?  Indeed 

My  evil  genius!  Presumptuous  wretch, 
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How  darest  thou  dog  me  thus  to  my  seclusion? 
Am  I  to  find  no  place  upon  the  earth 
Undarkened  by  thy  presence?  What  dost  thou 
Here? 
ROM.     I  would  seek  the  friendship  o£  a  man, 

By  chance  and  misconstruction  made  my  foe. 
Your  followers  and  mine  embrace  already 
In  brotherhood.  Shall  we,  their  leaders,  do 
Less  than  our  followers? 
FAB.    Do  not  provoke  me 

Longer  by  mockery  like  this.  Forlorn  as  is 
This  place  of  ruggedness,  'tis  now  my  home, 
And  I  would  not  be  goaded  to  a  madness 
By  which  a  guest,  even  in  a  home  like  this, 
Might  deem  the  household  gods  had  lost  their  power 
To  make  a  sanctuary  of  any  dwelling, 
However  rude,  where  they  are  held  in  honor. 
Hence  then,  and  tempt  me  not  to  sacrilege. 
ROM.     That  very  thought  shows  Fabius  to  be  generous. 
FAB.    The  acts  of  Fabius  yet  shall  make  you  feel 

That  he  is  firm.  Hence,  for  I  hate  you,  hate  you 
With  an  enduring,  an  implacable  hate 
Which  will  not  let  the  thought  of  Romulus 
Enter  my  mind  unmingled  with  the  longing 
To  see  you  writhe — aye,  at  my  feet — imploring 
For  mercy,  unregarded,  agonized — 

ROM.     My  hope  of  you  is  quenched.  They  who  informed  me 
Your  soul  was  great  have  been  mistaken  in  you; 
For  you  not  only  are  not  great,  you  are  not 
Even  brave,  Fabius,  and  that  makes  you  envious. 
If  you  will  have  it,  let  us  then  be  foes, 
And  so  remain.  But  ere  we  part,  I  would 
Perform  an  act  of  justice.  There's  a  voice 
Whose  music  is  endowed  with  all  the  power 
Of  all  the  harps  that  play  around  the  thrones 
Of  great  Olympus;  at  its  thrilling  tone 
The  evil  passions  hurry  from  the  heart; 
It  turns  impetuosity,  which  else 
Is  oft  a  desolating  flame,  to  sunshine 
Which  draws  forth  every  health-bestowing  fruit 
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And  all  the  sweetest  of  the  flowers  of  life! 
Innocent  youth,  that  hears  its  accents  early, 
Is,  by  their  magic,  kept  from  tangled  paths, 
Lured  to  a  round  of  excellence.  Baffled  age 
May  by  its  potency  be  even  recalled 
From  crime  and  wretchedness  and  feel  a  joy 
As  his  sun  sets,  he  never  felt  before 
Even  in  its  gay  meridian.  Fabius, 
In  leaving  you,  I  leave  with  you  that  voice; 
And  here  is  one  will  show  you  where  it  is. 
[Calls]  Come  forth! 

FAB.    What  mummery  is  this?  [Enter  lulus  from  behind  the  rocl(s] 
IUL.    Fabius,  I  told  you  that  on  Romulus 

Depended  my  approval  of  your  suit  for 
Septimia's  hand.  Romulus  has  pleaded 
The  cause  of  Fabius,  and  Septimia 

Has  my  consent  to  be  the  bride  of  Fabius.  [Romulus  leads  Septimia 
forward,  veiled.  Her  uncle  removes  the  veil,  and  Romulus  passes  her  to 
Fabius} 
FAB.    Real!  Aye,  real!  Living  hands  and  brow — 

It  is  no  dream,  and  I  am  blest  at  last! 
SEPT.     Oh,  Fabius,  shall  Septimia  attempt 

In  vain  to  mediate  between  her  husband 
And  him  to  whom  she  owes  her  happiness? 
FAB.    Romulus,  thou  has  conquered  me  at  last; 
And  on  my  knees  I  ask  thee  to  forgive — 
ROM.    Hush.  Rise.  Let  this  embrace  convince  you 

That  all  is  now  forgot. 
FAB.    How  can  I  ever 

Repay  this  boundless  bounty?  From  this  moment 
I  only  live  to  execute  your  orders. 
Speak  them. 
ROM.    When  good  lulus  has  pronounced 

The  nuptial  benediction,  I  will  show  you 
How  you  can  more,  much  more,  than  pay  for  all. 
You  are  in  favor  with  Amulius.  Seek  him. 
Persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  army.  Lure  him 
To  give  us  peace,  to  leave  us  unmolested. 
That  done,  perhaps,  I  may  yet  have  to  ask 
Another  favor. 
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FAB,    Be  it  what  it  may, 

Count  it  as  granted.  You  have  bound  me  to  you 
By  that  strong  power  resembling  most  the  power 
Of  the  great  gods — 

ROM.  [Smiling]    Which  is  ? 

FAB.    The  power  of  gentleness.  [Exeunt] 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  i :  A  wild  picturesque  defile  walled  by  precipices.  Enter  Romulus  and 
Vulpario. 

ROM.    I  know  this  pass.  And  are  you  certain  that 

Hersilia  on  withdrawing  from  her  escort 

Went  thitherward?  [Pointing  off  at  the  side] 
VUL.    With  my  own  eyes  I  tracked  her. 
ROM.    And  there's  no  other  path  for  her  return? 
VUL.    Our  men  have  well  examined.  There's  no  other. 
ROM.    Nor  any  danger  of  surprise? 
VUL.    No,  none. 

She  had  no  sooner  left  her  guard,  than  they, 

Alighting,  tethered  all  her  steeds,  and  leaving 

Near  them  their  arms,  not  dreaming  there  was  danger, 

Stretched  themselves  carelessly  along  the  grass, 

Some  sleeping,  some  intent  on  games  of  chance, 

Awaiting  her  return. 
ROM.    But  may  not  someone 

Have  dodged,  unseen,  when  you  and  your  brave  men, 

Creeping  between  these  thoughtless  guards  and  their 

Horses  and  arms,  made  them  your  prisoners  ? 
VUL.    For 

Each  horse  we  had  a  prisoner.  They  were  counted 

Ere  we  permitted  them  to  take  their  steeds 

And  go  their  way  to  Alba.  All  their  arms 

We  thought  it  prudent  to  retain. 
ROM.    And  when 

You  told  them  that  Hersilia's  life  and  safety 

Would  be  as  sacred  as  their  own  had  been, 
Provided  no  attempt  were  made  to  follow  her — 
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VUL.     They  promised,  if  they  could,  they  would  prevent. 

Upon  our  solemn  oath  no  harm  should  come, 

Attempts  to  follow.  Yet  I've  placed  a  guard 

At  the  sole  entrance  to  this  pass,  lest  they 

Prove  false  when  reinforced,  and  so  pursue  us. 
ROM.    Let  them;  for  my  great  object  will  be  gained 

Before  they  can  have  time  to  rouse  Antemnae. 
VUL.     Yes,  and  your  love  be  certain  of  possessing 

The  goddess  it  adores. 
ROM.    I  have  not  questioned 

My  heart,  Vulpario.  Her  happiness, 

And  not  my  own,  impels  me  to  this  act. 

If  she  remain  another  day  within 

The  power  of  those  who  should  be  her  protectors, 

She  is  forever  wretched. 
VUL.     'Tis  your  love 

That  makes  her  happiness  so  precious  to  you. 

This  love  is  an  ingenious  self -deceiver 

And  can  provide  pretexts  for  good  or  evil, 

Impelling  those  who  often  are  themselves 

Unconscious  of  the  motives  which  direct  them. 

But  oh,  my  son,  beware  how  you  allow  it 

To  gain  a  power  which  reason  cannot  check; 

For,  if  ill-fated,  it  is  agony 

Even  when  as  stainless  as  the  snows  from  Heaven! 

You  wondered,  once,  how  it  could  rule  the  strong. 
ROM.    I'm  not  so  mad  as  to  hope  for  Hersilia; 

But  never  shall  she,  while  I  live,  be  driven 

To  give  her  hand  where  her  heart  goes  not  with  it. 

As  for  myself,  to  others  I  am  bound 

And  may  not  even  dream  of  my  own  wishes. 

Vulpario,  I  must  make  myself  a  country. 

All  must  be  sacrificed  to  rearing  blossoms 

Whose  fruits  cannot  appear  till  Romulus 

May  not  enjoy  their  beauty  and  their  sweetness. 
VUL.     If  you  can  make  this  sacrifice,  you  merit 

The  adoration  of  all  future  ages. 

To  give  up  fortune,  honors,  power,  the  world, 

Has  been  achieved  by  thousands;  to  resign, 

For  future  blessings  we  can  ne'er  partake, 
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When  within  reach,  the  heart  we  can  subdue. 

And  when  the  torrent  of  young  passion  pleads 

For  warm  desire  with  eloquence  by  which 

The  gods  themselves  have  oft  been  turned  to  wrong, 

This  is  a  heroism  to  entitle 

Him  who  can  boast  it  to  the  highest  throne 

On  great  Olympus. 
ROM.    Soft.  Heard  you  not  a  footfall? 

A  light  tread  in  the  distance?  Stoop  your  ear 

To  earth  on  that  side,  while  on  this,  I  listen.  [They  stoop] 
VUL.    Aye,  it  is  she  returning.  Stand  aside, 

And  all  shall  be  conducted  as  you  ordered.  [Romulus  goes  out  on 
one  side  and  Vulpario  on  the  other,  as  Hersilia  enters  alone] 
HER.  [Alone]    Yes,  dearest  friend,  this  last,  this  solemn  promise, 
Has  been  fulfilled.  Let  your  beloved  manes 

Repose  in  peace!  Now  then  to  join  my  escort.  [As  she  is  going,  Vul- 
pario appears} 

VUL.    Lady,  your  escort  are  departed. 
HER.  [Alarmed}    Hence! 

What  man  art  thou,  who  thus  would  intercept 
My  passage  to  my  guard.  Hence.  Let  me  pass. 
VUL.    Lady,  you  go  no  further.  I  would  not 

Wish  to  seem  harsh,  but  lady,  you're  my  prisoner. 

HER.     Your  prisoner,  miscreant!  [Draws  a  dagger}  Stand  aside,  or  this — 
VUL.    Nay,  lady,  all  your  efforts  are  but  vain. 

Behold!  [  Whistles,  and  armed  men  dart  in  from  every  side] 

Resistance  must  be  fruitless  here — 
HER.     Hemmed  in  by  ruffians!  In  the  toils  of  wretches! 

Oh,  powers  that  watch  o'er  innocence,  protect  me 

From  these  barbarians!  Save  me,  save  me  from — 

Ha!  I  am  heard!  [Enter  Romulus]  The  stranger  guest!  You  here? 

You  here?  You?  You?  [Running  to  him]  With  you  I  am  in  safety! 
[Romulus  waves  his  hand,  and  Vulpario  and  the  armed  men  disappear} 

Why,  what  is  this,  and  who  art  thou?  A  god, 

That  at  thy  presence  even  hardened  robbers 

Start  back  appalled  and  lose  their  savageness? 
ROM.    I  am  a  man  who  fears  not  death  itself, 

If  he  can  give  Hersilia  happiness. 
HER.     And  who  are  these  that  fly  at  your  command? 
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ROM.    The  troops  of  Romulus. 
HER.     Recall  that  word! 

Oh,  stranger!  Do  not  let  my  worst  of  fears 

Be  realized.  Yet,  give  me  yet  the  truth, 

For  I  will  bear  it,  though  I  dread  to  hear  it. 

Are  you  a  vassal  of  that  robber  chief? 
ROM.    No,  lady,  I  am  not  the  slave  of  Romulus, 

Though  I  have  found  it  hard  to  free  myself 

From  his  control  and  own  no  lord  but  justice. 
HER.    I  will  believe  you.  Oh,  say  on,  say  on — 
ROM.    I  may  not  tell  you,  yet,  or  how  or  wherefore 

I  gained  consent  from  Romulus,  that  you, 

Who  might  have  been  detained  by  him  to  check 

The  movements  now  preparing  by  Antemnae 

Against  his  shepherds,  were  resigned  to  me, 

And  that  the  guard  which  was  your  escort  hither 

Were  suffered,  without  injury,  to  return — 
HER.     My  guard  in  safety?  Wherefore  then  am  I 

Claimed  by  a  stranger — 
ROM.    Only  as  a  shield 

From  threatening  peril — 
HER.    From  what  peril  ? 
ROM.    Tomorrow  Dorax,  with  your  father,  comes 

From  Alba;  and  your  father's  word  is  pledged 

To  force  you  to  accept  the  hand  of  Dorax. 
HER.    Me?  Sooner  will  I  wed  the  grave! 
ROM.    I  saw 

Only  one  mode  of  rescue.  'Twas  to  fright 

Your  train  away  and  to  make  you  a  captive. 
HER.    A  captive  in  the  power  of  Romulus  ? 
ROM.    No,  lady.  By  the  immortal  Hercules, 

I  swear  that  you  yourself  shall  be  the  mistress 

Of  your  own  movements  and  no  more  a  captive. 

Whate'er  you  bid,  I  execute.  You  know 

The  peril  I  would  guard  you  from.  If  you 

Would  brave  it,  I  restore  you  to  Antemnae; 

But  if  you  would  be  screened  from  an  alliance 

From  which  your  heart  recoils,  I'll  find  you  here, 

With  a  Heaven-gifted  priestess,  an  asylum. 
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I  know  not  who  she  is.  By  chance  I  met  her. 
But  this  I  know,  if  she's  indeed  of  earth, 
Heaven  has  given  earth  an  image  of  itself. 
HER.      Stranger,  111  trust  you.  When  the  danger  ends, 
Restore  me  to  Antemnae.  Where's  this  wonder 
Of  whom  you  speak? 
ROM.     'Tis  near  a  cave  o'erhanging 

The  neighboring  waterfall  she  comes  to  meet  me 
In  answer  to  a  signal  prearranged, 
When  I  would  seek  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel. 
HER.     I  know  that  cave.  'Twas  thither  that  my  vow 

Just  now  conducted  me. 
ROM.     What  vow? 
HER.      A  maiden, 

The  partner  of  my  studies  at  Antemnae, 
Gained  a  young  stranger's  love,  which  she  returned. 
The  lover,  in  some  sports  held  at  Laurentum, 
Bore  off  the  laurel  from  the  maiden's  brother, 
Who  swore  revenge;  he  even  forbade  his  sister 
To  see  her  lover;  so  'twas  but  by  stealth 
The  pair  could  meet,  and  this  lone  cave  was  chosen 
For  these  stolen  interviews,  to  which  I  myself 
Often  attended  her — 
ROM.    Proceed,  proceed! 

HER.     We  passed  one  day  happier  than  all  the  rest. 
It  was  her  birthday.  On  that  very*  eve, 
As  we  went  homeward,  we  discoursed  of  friends 
Whom  nurses  tell  us  will  rise  from  the  grave 
To  visit  after  death  the  places  where 
They  have  been  happiest;  and  just  then  a  cloud 
Glanced  o'er  her  brow;  and  Diope  began 
To  twine  a  wreath  of  evergreen  and  round  it 
Twisted  some  braids  of  her  luxuriant  hair, 
And  cried,  "Hersilia,  when  this  day  again 
Returns  the  coming  year,  should  Diope 
Be  in  her  grave  and  may  come  back  to  view, 
Unseen,  the  places  dearest  to  her,  here 
My  spirit  shall  be  present.  Take  this  wreath, 
If  what  a  sad  presentiment  foretells 
Befall,  come  to  the  cave,  Hersilia, 
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On  my  next  birthday;  hang  the  chaplet  there 

In  memory  of  her  who  loves  you,  and 

Of  hours  of  ecstasy  we've  passed  together. 

And  think  your  friend  beholds  it  and  is  blessed!" 

Youll  deem  this  childishly  romantic;  but 

Had  I  not  kept  my  secret  vow  to  her, 

I  should  have  felt  that  I  had  earned  the  scorn 

Of  every  honest  heart  for  slighting  such 

Devotedness  as  only  women  know. 
ROM.    Tell  me :  this  maiden,  is  she  not  the  same 

You  mentioned  at  Antemnae? 
HER.    What!  The  sister  of— 
ROM.    Fabius. 
HER.    The  same. 
ROM.    The  young  man's  name? 
HER.    It  was  Valerius. 
ROM.    Thanks,  ye  blessed  gods! 
HER.     Thanks?  Wherefore  thanks?  Say,  did  you  know  the  youth? 

Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?  If  he  were,  mourn, 

For  he  is  lost  to  you.  Awhile  he  wandered 

Around  these  solitudes,  until  one  night 

A  peasant  saw  him  on  the  precipice 

Outraving  the  vexed  torrent's  wildest  roar; 

And  ever  since,  the  cave  has  been  avoided 

Through  terror  of  his  ghost,  which  many  say 

Is  seen  to  glide  by  moonlight  and  in  storms 

Around  the  hallowed  refuge  of  his  love. 
ROM.    Ask  me  not  why  your  words  have  given  me  joy 

And  not  the  sorrow  which  you  think  they  should. 

But  take  my  thanks,  my  blessings.  [She  ma\es  a  gesture  of  in- 
quiry] No,  I  cannot 

Reveal  the  mystery  yet.  A  time  will  come. 

Your  safety  only  now  must  claim  our  care. 

For  this  inscrutable  woman,  to  whose  charge 

I  shall  entrust  you,  do  not  seek  to  learn 

Her  secret.  I've  scarce  dared  conjecture, 

Though  in  some  unexplored  recess  of  these 

Beautiful  solitudes  there  stands  a  temple 

Built  to  Carmenta — 
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HER.     She  who  to  our  shores 

Came  with  her  son  Evander,  long  before 

The  war  of  Troy?  She  who,  by  worth  and  wisdom, 

'Tis  said  was  shielded  from  the  doom  of  death 

Which  strikes  all  other  mortals;  she  who  some  deem 

One  of  the  Destinies?  She  whose  holy  words 

Enshrined  in  verse,  are  echoed  by  all  lips 

And  ever  prove  prophetic? 
ROM.    I  have  thought 

That  she  I  speak  of  may  even  be  Carmenta; 

For,  like  a  goddess,  she's  unseen  except 

In  acts  of  mercy;  nor  is  heard  unless 

In  oracles  of  wisdom.  She  forbids 

Her  bounties  to  be  published;  she  enjoins 

Concealment  of  her  being;  and  will  only 

Appear  when  called  forth  by  such  prayers  for  aid 

As  Deities  alone  consent  to  answer. 
HER.     I  tremble  at  your  picture.  Awe  and  wonder 

Make  me  at  once  both  long  and  dread  to  see  her.  [Romulus  sounds 
the  horn.  Hersilia  listens  intently.  The  horn  is  answered.  Hersilia  starts.  At 
each  feal  of  the  response  she  seems  to  be  more  and  more  appalled,  and  Romu- 
lus lifts  his  hands  in  exultation} 
ROM.    Tis  answered!  [To  Hersilia}  I  attend  you;  and,  be  sure 

Evil  beneath  her  wing  can  never  come; 

Nor,  from  her  gentle  converse  aught  arise 

But  wisdom  and  delight.  Come,  cheerly,  cheerly. 

Nay,  droop  not.  Be  not  fluttered.  Come,  come,  come,  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  2:  A  wildly  picturesque  view  among  precipices  interspersed  with  trees, 
vines,  and  shrubbery r;  and  including  the  front  of  the  cave  alluded  to  by  Her- 
silia in  the  scene  preceding.  Valerius  appears,  gazing  on  an  evergreen  wreath; 
and  violently  agitated. 

VAL.  [Alone}    'Tis  hers!  'Tis  hers!  I  know  the  tress.  'Tis  hers! 
And  with  the  cypress  wreath  entwined,  it  speaks 
Her  fate  and  my  despair!  She's  gone!  She's  gone! 
Whence  these  dire  emblems  and  how  came  they  here? 
Has  some  bad  spirit  done  this  to  torment  me? 
Might  I  not  even  retain  the  doubtful  hope 

That  still,  by  miracle,  she  had  escaped?  [Romulus  enters  unobserved 
and  approaches  him} 
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ROM.    Forgive  me,  friend.  Disturbed? 
VAL.  Nay,  wonder  not 

To  find  me  thus  convulsed.  No,  wonder  only 

That  I  am  still  so  heartless  as  to  live. 

Look  upon  this.  What  think  you  this  conveys? 

Spirits  from  other  worlds  have  sent  this  chaplet. 
ROM.    I've  heard  about  that  chaplet. 
VAL.    Whence  it  came? 

ROM.    It  came  from  one  you  know:  one  from  Antemnae. 
VAL.    Eternal  gods! 
ROM.    A  maiden,  who  had  promised 

A  fondly  cherished  friend  to  hang  it  here 
On  the  returning  birthday  of  her  friend 
In  memory  of  persecuted  love. 
VAL.  You  mean  Hersilia.  Do  you  know  Hersilia? 

What  said  she  of  the  friend  she  honored  thus  ? 

What  was  her  fate  when  she  was  wrenched  away 

From  her  adorer?  Answer.  Does  she  live? 
ROM.    Of  that  she  did  not  speak. 
VAL.  Not  speak?  Not  speak? 

Why  did  you  wait  for  her  to  speak  of  it? 

Unfeeling  man,  you  should  have  forced  it  from  her! 

What!  Come  you  here  pretending  interest 

In  my  affliction,  yet  not  think  to  ask 

Whether  its  object  were  alive  or  dead? 

Out  on  such  spiritless,  unmeaning  friendship! 

An  insult  to  the  name!  Away,  away! 
ROM.    Hersilia  knew  nothing  of  her  fate. 

But  arm  yourself  with  patience.  It  may  come 
Within  my  power  to  satisfy  your  doubts. 
I  know  the  brother — 
VAL.   Speak  not  of  the  monster! 

I  will  not  listen  even  to  his  name. 

Man!  Do  not,  do  not  goad  me  into  madness 

By  reference  to  the  miscreant  whose  envy 

Could  force  him  even  to  sacrifice  the  purest 

Of  all  created  beings— his  own  sister! 

Man!  Do  not  tempt  me  to  forget  the  promise 

I  gave  her  on  the  eve  before  I  lost  her 

Ne'er  to  resent  her  wrongs.  Aye,  let  him  live, 
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For  she  implored  he  might.  I,  too,  must  live. 
Beloved!  I  gave  my  oath  that  I  would  live 
Nor  seek  to  join  thy  spirit  in  the  skies! 
Oh,  wherefore  is  it  that  I  may  not  die! 
ROM.     Valerius,  keep  your  promise.  Live,  and  since 

Fabius  is  now  my  friend — 
VAL.     He  cannot  be  the  friend  to  any. 
ROM.    Fabius  is  wedded 

To  your  own  father's  ward. 
VAL.    Septimia? 

Gentle  Septimia  given  to  such  a  wretch! 
And  yet — and  yet — had  this  alliance  been 
A  few  months  earlier,  it  might  have  opened 
My  path  to  happiness.  *Tis  too  late  now! 
Oh  lost,  lost,  lost!  Cursed  be  the  light  that  beams 
First  on  the  sufferer  from  within  the  tomb. 
Shows  him  the  raptures  that  he  might  have  shared 
And  on  his  other  anguish,  heaps  despair! 
Oh,  my  adored!  One  friendly  ray  had  saved  you, 
But  all  was  dark  and  the  flower  drooped  and  died! 
ROM.     If  she  be  dead,  shall  not  the  dead  be  honored? 
How  can  you  honor  her,  but  by  fulfilling 
Her  last  desires.  You  say  she  bade  you  live  ? 
VAL.    Do  I  not  live? 
ROM.    Valerius,  existence 

Given  up  to  sorrow  is  not  life.  To  live 
Is  to  be  active.  Say,  did  not  your  father 
Rear  you  for  usefulness  ?  Oh,  how  that  wise, 
That  good  old  man  would  blush  to  see  his  son 
Living  as  though  life  were  but  made  for  tears, 
Squandering  his  days  to  gratify  himself, 
To  gratify  his  grief,  and  not  to  aid 
His  brethren  with  his  talents  and  his  time! 
Think  you,  by  tears,  to  show  you  had  a  right 
To  such  a  heart  as  hers  for  whom  you  mourn  ? 
For  shame!  A  heart  like  hers  would  deem  itself 
Insulted  by  such  weakness.  Mark  that  chaplet. 
Read  in  that  evergreen  what  man  should  be. 
Believe  it  sent  to  you  by  her  youVe  lost 
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To  teach  your  virtue  to  preserve  its  beauty 

Brightest  amid  the  snows  of  fortune's  winter. 
VAL.  To  him  who  wears  no  wound  on  him,  'tis  easy 

To  talk  of  fortitude. 
ROM.    No  wound?  No  wound? 

I  have  a  heart,  Valerius,  whose  longings 

Are  fierce  as  the  wild  hurricane.  I  love, 

And  fortune  does  not  frown  upon  my  love; 

But  I  think  man,  the  image  of  the  gods, 

Was  formed  for  nobler,  better  uses  than 

To  immolate  himself  for  such  desires. 

My  vow  is  pledged  to  render  thousands  happy; 

And  can  I  basely  give  up  all  for  one, 

Even  though  that  one's  myself? 
VAL.  Oh,  spare  me! 

I  fear  my  power  of  usefulness  is  gone. 
Instruct  me  what  I  yet  can  undertake. 
Tell  me.  I'll  do  it,  do  it,  yes,  and  die! 
ROM.    Do  what  you  can,  and  you  will  die  in  peace; 

But  opportunities  misused  or  lost 

Will  make  your  death  an  agony  beyond 

All  that  your  life  has  suffered.  Your  afflictions, 

You  say,  have  taken  you  from  all  the  world. 

Your  own  afflictions!  Oh,  Valerius,  think 

What  deep  afflictions  you  have  brought  on  many 

A  tender  heart  in  your  dear  father's  home, 

And  who  now  grieve  as  deeply  over  you 

As  you  o'er  her  you  think  that  you  have  lost! 

You  did  not  apprehend  your  selfish  passion 

Would  make  you  cruel;  but  it  has.  Even  now 

It  wrings  the  bosoms  at  your  home  with  anguish. 

I  know  them  all.  Your  father  is  my  guide, 

My  counsellor,  my  oracle!  Oh,  friend, 

But  let  me  make  you  feel  as  I  feel  for  you; 

Render  you  worthy  of  the  father  who 

Has  taught  me  what  man  should  be.  Grant,  oh  grant 

That  I  may  have  the  blessing  of  returning 

Some  of  his  kindness  by  restoring  you 

To  him,  to  virtue,  to  the  world — 
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VAL.  Tis  done. 

I  yield  me  to  your  guidance.  I  am  yours. 

ROM.    Then  come  with  me.  Ere  long  you  will  confess 
That  he  who  merits  happiness  can  never 
Be  permanently  wretched  Come— and— hope!  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  3:  Splendid  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  at  Alba.  Enter  Amulius, 
meeting  Dolcar. 

AM.    Ha,  Dolcar!  From  the  hills?  The  news?  The  news? 
DOL.  You  have  no  more  to  fear  from  Romulus : 

A  sudden  change  has  come  upon  him.  He 

Now  prates  of  peace  instead  of  violence. 
AM.    Of  peace?  How  came  the  change? 
DOL.  Some  spell 

Flung  o'er  him  by  lulus.  Now  his  fancy 

Is  filled  with  visions  of  a  nation  framed 

On  the  fantastic  notions  of  the  priest. 
AM.    Then  we  can  conquer  him  without  an  effort. 
DOL.  Aye,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  palladium. 

But  arm  your  soul  for  startling  news:  Hersilia — 
AM.    What  of  her? 
DOL.    Has  disappeared. 
AM.    Hersilia? 
DOL.   Tis  thought,  a  captive  of  the  robber  chief 

And  in  concealment  at  the  sacred  grove — 
AM.    Hersilia  captured! 
DOL.  Hence  Dorax  has  arrayed 

A  powerful  force  and  swears  to  bring  its  treasures 

To  Alba  with  Hersilia. 
AM.    Bravely  done! 

And  opportunely,  too;  for,  as  I  hear, 

The  neighboring  states  begin  to  cool  in  fury 

Against  this  Romulus.  Nay,  some  even  dare 

To  give  him  praise  and  countenance!  The  fools! 
DOL.  Their  countenance  will  soon  avail  him  little. 

His  downfall  is  at  hand.  This  very  day 

His  robbers  celebrate  a  festival, 

Brought  by  Evander  into  Italy, 

To  Pan,  the  shepherd's  god,  for  his  protection 
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Over  their  flocks  from  wolves.  'Tis  at  a  cave 

Below  Mount  Aventine;  and  Remus  has  been 

Named  by  his  brother  high  priest  of  the  rites. 

They  call  them,  if  my  memory  is  faithful, 

The  Lupercalia,  or  some  such  name. 
AM.    But  say,  how  aids  this  festival  our  plans? 
DOL.  While  Romulus'  men  are  busy  there,  lulus 

Is  unprotected;  and  our  troops  will  pour, 

Part,  on  the  grove,  and  part  upon  the  band 

When  without  arms  and  unprepared,  engaged 

In  their  devotions. 
AM.    Mars  inspired  the  thought! 
DOL.   'Tis  well  that  some  are  loyal,  when  perhaps 

Those  who  are  trusted  most  may  first  betray. 

Fabius — 

AM.    And  what  of  him  ? 
DOL.    Soft.  He  is  here.  [Enter  Fabius] 
AM.    Well,  Fabius,  we  soon  shall  see  this  upstart 

Chained,  like  a  wild  beast,  in  an  iron  cage, 

Borne  through  the  cities  he  has  long  made  tremble, 

A  common  show,  to  be  scoffed  at  and  scorned! 
FAB.    Prince,  let  me  rather  think  the  time  may  come 

When  these  proud  cities,  great  as  now  they  are, 

May  in  his  glories  be  themselves  forgotten, 

As  the  sun's  coursers,  in  their  radiant  rise, 

Extinguish  all  the  lesser  lights  of  Heaven. 
AM.    Fabius! 
FAB.    I  know,  for  I  myself,  my  lord, 

Have  shared  the  error  that  has  made  the  traveller, 

Affrighted  by  the  tales  of  slandering  rumor, 

Turn  from  the  path  that  passes  near  their  hills. 

But  I  have  lived  among  them;  I  have  witnessed 

Virtues  in  those  poor  cottages  which  here 

In  Alba's  palace  would  in  vain  be  sought  for — 
AM.    You've  grown  a  warm  defender,  sir — 
FAB.    I  do  not 

Assume  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but,  mark  me! 

A  people  yet  may  rise  beside  the  Tiber 

Who,  although  born  unfriended,  without  laws, 
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Commerce,  or  agriculture,  without  even  a  home, 

May  give  a  home  and  laws  to  all  the  world! 
AM.     I£  you  have  found  so  great  a  people.,  wherefore 

Not  plant  yourself  among  them?  Why  return 

To  these  decaying  states,  so  soon  to  be 

Forgotten  and  forsaken? 
FAB.    Prince,  I  come 

To  tell  you  I  have  done  as  you  advise; 

And  I  now  visit  Alba  on  a  message 

Of  peace  and  kindness  from  this  rising  power. 
AM.     Impudent  traitor! 

DOL.  [Apart  to  him]     Spoke  I  not  the  truth? 
FAB.     No  traitor,  Prince;  for  I  would  save  your  state 

By  making  you  the  friend  of  Romulus. 
AM.     The  friend?  The  friend?  Call  in  my  veteran  guard! 

Seize  this  acknowledged  rebel! 
FAB.    Hold.  I'm  protected, 

Being  his  herald,  by  the  shield  of  Heaven. 
AM.     Skulk  and  be  safe  beneath  your  shield,  then,  till 

Upon  the  battlefield  by  vengeance  crushed. 

Back  to  your  Romulus  and  bid  him  bring 

His  arms  and  yield  himself  and  them  to  me. 

And  he  and  his  shall  be  protected.  Failing 

In  this,  I  swear  eternal  war  against  him. 

Fetch  his  submission,  and  I  grant  you  pardon. 

Till  then,  I  am  your  foe.  [Fabius  is  going] 

Stay,  sir!  There  is 

A  certain  hostage  in  my  hands — a  sister 

Of  this  most  loyal  Fabius,  is  there  not? 
FAB.     My  lord,  you  cannot  dare — 
AM.     If  in  three  days 

You  do  not  bring  me  favorable  news, 

Your  sister  dies.  These  are  no  times  to  trifle. 

Some  great  example  must  stop  further  treachery. 

Hence!  Hence! 
FAB.     Perfidious  villain! 
AM.     And 

Be  grateful  for  my  clemency,  that  you 

Yourself  have  thus  escaped. 
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FAB.    I  shall  perform 

What  duty  bids.  The  rest  is  with  the  gods.  [Exit  Fabius} 
DOL.  My  liege,  'twas  wisely  done  to  bid  them  bring 

Romulus  here,  for  Romulus*  twin-brother — 
AM.    What?  Say  that  again!  Twin-brother?  Whose  twin-brother? 
DOL.  Romulus'!  Remus,  although  twinned  with  him 

Is  of  another  stamp — gentle,  unwarlike. 
AM.    Hold.  Said  you  twins?  Who  were  their  parents?  Answer! 

Their  age!  Some  nineteen  years?  Their  parents? 
DOL.  Sire, 

I  thought  you  knew  of  Remus. 
AM.    So  I  did. 

I  knew  there  was  some  reptile  called  the  brother 

Of  this  young  miscreant.  But  what  thought  I 

Or  any,  whether  they  were  twins!  The  countenance 

Of  Romulus  awakened  withering  doubts 

Which  this  twin-brother  story  would  appear 

To  turn  into  a  maddening  certainty. 
DOL.  You  speak  in  riddles.  What  can  it  import 

More  to  your  majesty,  their  being  twins? 
AM.    True,  true,  true.  Forgive  me,  Dolcar.  Recollections 

Of  a  disastrous  tale  of  years  long  past — 

Forgive  me  for  this  folly.  A  sad  story 

And  it  bewilders  me  when  it  returns.  [Enter  Numitorius] 

[To  Numitorius]  Your  eye  foretells  strange  news.  Out  with  it. 
NUM.    Dor  ax,  your  friend,  is  slain. 
AM.    By  Romulus? 

NUM.    Yes,  in  defense  of  the  palladium. 
AM.    How  came  the  robbers  there?  Was  it  not  today 

They  were  engrossed  in  their  religious  rites  ? 
NUM.     A  scout  from  Romulus  saw  the  advance 

Of  Dorax,  and  the  chief  withdrew  his  men 
From  their  devotions. 
AM.    Then  Antemnae  is 

No  longer  ours.  Hersilia's  hand  is  free. 

On  me  the  odium  falls  of  an  attempt 

To  desecrate  the  holiest  of  shrines 

Which  Romulus  gains  the  glory  of  defending! 
DOL.  But  now,  my  lord,  you  named  him  with  contempt — 
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AM.    Slave!  The  contempt  was  only  on  my  lip, 

Not  in  my  heart!  That  shudders  at  his  name. 
NUM.    Let  not  your  heart  sink  yet.  There's  further  news. 
AM.    More  ruin?  Let  it  pour! 
NUM.     No.  Remus  and 

A  party  of  the  robbers  are  your  prisoners. 
AM.    Remus  within  my  power!  Thanks,  thanks,  thanks! 
Well,  on,  go  on — Oh,  my  kind  brother,  say — 
How  came  he  in  our  power?  Remus  our  prisoner! 
Tell  it  again!  'Tis  music  to  my  soul! 
NUM.     His  brother  bade  him  linger  at  the  cave 

And,  with  a  chosen  few,  protect  its  shrine 
And  pay  the  honors  of  the  Lupercalia, 
While  he,  with  thousands  of  his  veterans,  flew 
To  meet  the  force  of  Dorax. 
AM.    So  the  troops 

Despatched  against  him  there,  made  sudden  work — 
NUM.     Hundreds  to  one  they  poured  upon  the  shepherds 
And  yet  the  shepherds  fought  them  to  the  last. 
But  all  in  vain.  Hark!  [Shouts  and  martial  music  heard] 
Shouts!  Dost  hear? 
The  prisoners  are  entering  the  city! 
AM.    Never  to  quit  it  more!  Dolcar,  see  Remus 
Brought  to  my  presence!  Leap,  leap  high, 
My  heart,  so  long  unused  to  throb  with  joy! 
Now  I  shall  know  it  all.  Prove  what  it  may, 
At  once  I'm  sure  of  safety  and  revenge!  [Exeunt] 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  i :  A  new  view  of  the  cave  of  Romulus,  so  disposed  as  to  show  in  the 
distance  several  distinct  summits  of  hills.  Enter  Romulus  with  Valerius. 

ROM.    Valerius,  it  gives  me  joy  to  see 

Your  eye  begin  to  brighten  and  your  ear 
Conscious  of  what  it  hears.  Employment, 
New  scenes,  and  stirring  objects,  not  the  cant 
Of  schoolmen's  precepts,  are  the  remedies 
For  the  bruised  heart.  If  one  despotic  passion 
Bring  man  to  woe,  fill  his  imagination 
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With  some  new  idol  to  drive  out  the  former, 
Whose  fate  will  be  a  warning  to  the  last 
To  leave  a  mind  resolved  on  independence 
The  master  of  itself.  I  trust,  ere  long, 
To  find  you  worthy  of  your  noble  race, 
The  hero  they  would  make  you.  There  are  reasons 
Why  I  defer  restoring  you;  you'll  know  them 
Early  and  honor  them.  On  my  return 
From  a  most  painful  and  a  secret  mission 
We  will  together  to  the  sacred  grove.  Till  then — 
But  soft.  There's  one  approaching  who  must  have 
Some  private  orders  from  me.  In,  Valerius, 
I'll  be  with  you  anon. 
VAL.  When  you  are  with  me, 

The  spell  of  a  superior  energy 
Drives  back  my  sorrows;  but  when  you  are  gone, 
They  rush,  again,  like  furies  to  torment  me.  [Exit  Valerius  into  the 
cave] 

ROM.  [Alone]    False  counsellor!  Am  I  myself  less  feeble 
Than  he  whose  feebleness  I  thus  upbraid? 
Like  thee  I  sleep,  and  I  forget  and  wake 
Free  and  a  moment  happy;  when  the  sense 
Of  all  I  have  to  yield,  with  tenfold  fury 
Comes  back  to  goad  me,  like  the  criminal 
Whose  eyes  unclose  in  smiles,  but  to  behold 
The  world  depart  for  which  he  lost  himself.  [Enter  Vulpario] 
Vulpario,  tell  me,  how  could  you  outlive 
The  loss  of  Ilia? 
VUL.    What  means,  my  friend, 

That  strange  inquiry  in  that  tone  of  anguish? 
ROM.    Nothing,  Vulpario,  nothing.  Dorax,  friend, 
Fell,  as  you  know,  in  his  assault  upon 
The  sacred  grove.  No  motive  now  remains 
For  the  detention  of  Hersilia. 
VUL.    True. 
ROM.    You  know  I  promised,  when  she  could  return 

In  safety  to  her  home,  I'd  set  her  free. 
VUL.    'Tis  well  remembered. 
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ROM.     On  the  instant,  therefore, 

The  wretch  who  would  have  taken  her  hand  by  force 
Having  thus  paid  for  his  presumption, 
I  must  repair  to  her  retreat.  While  absent, 
To  you,  Vulpario,  I  entrust — 

VUL.    Hold.  See  who  comes.  [Enter  Fabius] 

ROM.     From  Alba?  Well!  Amulius?  Speak,  what  tidings? 

FAB.    The  worst.  That  despot  drove  me  from  his  presence 
With  execrations;  but  it  is  not  that 
Which  thus  disturbs  me. 

ROM.     Why,  what  more 

Can  have  befallen  ? 

FAB.    The  party  who  remained 

To  celebrate  the  Lupercalia,  crossing 

On  their  return  such  foes  as  had  escaped — 

ROM.     Well— 

FAB.    Arm  yourself  with  fortitude.  As  I 

Departed  from  the  palace,  I  beheld — 

ROM.     What?  What? 

FAB.    Your  brother  Remus — 

ROM.     Dead?  In  battle  dead? 

FAB.    No.  He  was  entering  Alba  as  a  prisoner! 

ROM.     Praised  be  the  gods,  for  I  will  break  his  fetters! 
My  gentle  brother  captured!  That  meek  spirit 
That  looked  on  war  but  as  the  imposition 
Through  which  the  bad  usurp  renown,  he,  he 
Become  the  earliest  victim  of  the  war, 
Loaded  with  fetters  and  exposed  to  scorn, 
Not  for  himself,  pure  heart!  but  that  he  is 
The  brother  of  rough  Romulus!  Their  triumph 
Shall  be  a  brief  one!  Yes,  unhappy  Remus, 
Before  the  tyrant  can  prepare  his  insults, 
This  arm  shall  make  thee  free  as  the  young  eagle. 

FAB.    Do  not  indulge  a  hope  which  must  be  foiled. 
Prepare  to  hear  that  Remus  is  no  more. 

ROM.     Great  Hercules  avert  it!  What!  Destroy 

A  youth  from  whom  he  can  have  nought  to  fear; 
Of  whom  he  never  has  heard  aught  but  what 
Even  in  the  tyrant's  flinty  breast  should  waken 
Tenderness?  Why,  when  I  myself  have  struck 
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These  Alban  villains  to  my  feet,  poor  Remus 

Would  bind  the  wounds  I  gave  them.  Fabius,  no! 

Amulius  could  not  look  upon  that  face 

And  not  relent;  that  pure  and  feeling  eye 

Would  rein  back  even  the  tiger.  He's  not  dead. 
FAB.    He  who  can  murder  in  cold  blood  a  woman 

Would  scarcely  spare  a  man,  whate'er  his  worth. 
ROM.    A  woman?  Who?  What  woman? 
FAB.    My  own  sister. 
ROM.    Ha! 
FAB.    Yes,  Diope,  whom  he  consented, 

Through  a  pretended  friendship  for  her  brother, 
To  hide  from  one  whose  love — 
ROM.    Did  you  indeed  say 

Your  sister,  Diope — 
FAB.    You  ask  as  if — 

ROM.    No  matter  why  or  how  I  ask,  lives  she? 
FAB.    I  hope  she  does,  but  yet  I  fear  to  hope. 
The  tyrant  holds  her  as  a  guarantee 
Against  attack.  He  swears  that  if  his  city 
Should  be  assaulted,  Diope  shall  fall. 
VUL.     Pardon  me,  Romulus.  I  see  how  much 

You  are  perplexed.  I  have  heard  all.  I  know 

The  proper  course. 
ROM.    Go  on. 
VUL.     There's  not  a  corner 

Of  Alba  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Nay,  more:  I  told  you  once  the  treasures 

My  followers  took  from  this  Amulius  I 

Gave  back  in  secret  to  <his  pl>undered  subjects; 

And  hence  have  form<ed  f  >ull  many  a  secret  friend 

Within  his  city  walls.  Numbers  even  now 

Of  my  own  followers  lurking  in  disguise 

Among  these  Albans  every  hour  are  adding 

Strength  to  a  powerful  party,  who  now  stand 

Ready  to  rise,  whenever  from  without 

They  can  be  certain  they  may  be  sustained 

Against  the  tyrant.  By  concerted  signs 

I  soon  can  gather  them.  I  have  the  means 

Of  access  to  the  city  unperceived. 
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Disguised,  I'll  hasten  thither.  I'll  array 

My  friends  to  watch  o'er  Diope  and  Remus. 

Meanwhile,  let  all  our  forces  be  assembled 

And  with  all  speed.  While  I  prepare  within, 

Do  you  rush  on  the  city  from  without, 

Release  the  prisoners,  and  avenge  Aeghystus! 
ROM.    Bravely  devised.  As  you  pass,  give  the  order 

For  every  beacon  fire,  on  every  hill, 

To  flame  at  once  and  call  our  warriors  hither. 

Go,  friend;  go,  father!  And  the  gods  watch  o'er  you!  [Exit  Vul- 
pario] 

Stay,  Fabius.  A  word  before  you  join 

Your  band  for  battle.  Fabius,  you  once  promised 

That  you  would  grant  whatever  boon  I  asked — 

I  said  there  might  be  one  which  I  might  ask. 

The  time  is  come  for  me  to  ask  it  now. 

The  lover  of  your  sister,  yes,  Valerius, 

lives,  aye,  he  is  here;  nay,  more,  he  is  my  friend. 

Start  not,  he  must  be  yours.  He  must  be  more, 

Fabius.  He  must,  if  Diope  escape, 

Be,  and  with  your  own  consent  he  must, 

Your  brother.  Hang  not  back.  Your  oath! 

There,  there,  I  knew  it!  Your  hand  on  the  pledge. 

'Tis  done!  I  shall  not  yet  inform  Valerius 

Of  what  I  have  accomplished  for  him.  Go. 

Prepare  your  bands  to  join  in  the  assault. 

Valerius  shall  lead  another  party.  [Fabius  is  going]  Hold. 

Send  hither  fifty  of  our  choicest  horsemen 

With  two  spare  horses,  carefully  accoutered. 

Now,  hasten,  Fabius — [Distant  shouts  and  the  music  of  an  alarm 
among  the  troops.  At  the  same  time  the  beacon  fire  blazes  on  the  nearest 
hilltop,  and,  after  a  very  short  delay  between  each,  a  blaze  from  each  of  the 
other  hilltops  answers  it.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  scene  the  hum  of 
the  gathering  continues  in  the  distance]  for,  hark!  Shouts  and  trumpets 

Proclaim  the  stir  begun.  And  lo!  where  fire 

From  every  hilltop  quickly  answers  fire, 

And  valor  flies  to  arms!  Away!  Away!  [Exit  Fabius] 

Valerius,  ho!  Valerius,  I  say!  [Enter  Valerius] 

See  you  those  glancing  flames,  Valerius?  Hear  you 

The  murmurs  and  the  trumpet  calls  of  thousands 
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Gathering  for  vengeance?  Oh,  events  have  passed 

Within  the  little  moment  of  your  absence 

Which  it  would  cost  a  lifetime  to  record. 

Attend,  Valerius,  for  among  them  are 

Matters  of  awful  import  to  yourself, 

As  well  as  me.  Did  I  not  just  now  tell  you 

That  I  myself  had  sorrows  of  the  heart? 

And  that  the  time  must  come  when  I  must  lose 

All  hope  of  her  I  worship?  I  had  meant 

Myself  to  give  her  freedom.  Other  claims 

Prevent  me,  and  to  you  I  delegate 

That  sacred  office.  Fly  back  to  your  cave; 

See  'that  mysterious  and  inspired  unknown; 

Inform  her  that  the  prince  who  sought  Hersilia 

Has  fallen  in  battle  and  Hersilia  now 

May  go  in  safety  to  Antemnae.  The  unknown 

Will  understand  your  meaning.  Guard  Hersilia. 

A  troop  of  fifty  horse  will  meet  you  here. 

They  shall  attend  you.  But,  beware,  my  friend, 

Of  naming  who  it  is  that  sends  you  thither; 

And,  when  Hersilia's  safe,  then  back  to  join  me 

Before  the  walls  of  Alba.  If  you  there 

Encounter  Fabius,  know  he  is  your  friend; 

And  know,  besides,  if  you  observe  all  this, 

Perhaps,  you  may  regain  your  Diope. 
VAL.    How!  Does  she  live?  Lives  Diope? 
ROM.    Perform  your  orders  faithfully,  and  if 

Diope  lives  she  only  lives  for  you, 

And  with  her  brother's  will;  but,  slight  them, 

And  she  is  lost  to  you  forever.  [The  tumult  and  trumpets  are  louder 
and  nearer] 

Hear  you? 

War  howls  on  every  side.  The  army  gathers. 

Away!  [Exit  Valerius]  Now,  Remus,  rescue  or  revenge!  [Rushes 
out] 

SCENE  2 :  Elegant  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  at  Alba.  Enter  Amulius  meet- 
ing Dolcar. 

AM.    No  signs  of  troops  approaching? 
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DOL.  None,  my  lord; 
But  all  is  silent. 
AM.    As  the  hour  preceding 

Earthquakes! 
DOL.  But  you  have  naught  to  dread,  even  should 

They  come  with  all  their  powers.  The  city  walls 
Glitter  with  steel.  Legions  in  every  square 
Pant  for  the  call  to  battle.  Even  the  women, 
Crowding  the  windows  when  they  see  a  soldier 
Run  from  his  brother  soldiers  at  some  stall 
To  snatch  a  cup  of  water,  even  the  women 
Smilingly  cry,  "When  shall  we  view  the  robbers 
Marched  through  our  streets  in  fetters?"  Thus,  you  see, 
Each  heart  beats  high  with  certainty.  Alarm 
Pales  not  a  cheek  in  Alba. 
AM.    There's  more  cause,  though, 

Than  if  the  foe  were  battering  at  our  walls. 
The  beacon  fires  were  seen  on  every  hill; 
The  hum  of  gathering  thousands,  and  their  trumpets 
Startled  the  dwellers  on  the  forest's  edge 
Full  many  an  hour  ago.  When  they  delay 
Mysteriously  thus,  it  is  portentous 
Of  deep-laid  plans.  Soft.  Here  comes  my  guard 
With  Diope.  Hasten  to  the  walls  again 

And  bring  me  tidings.  See  you  mark  each  movement.  [Exit  Dolcar. 
At  the  same  time  Diope  is  brought  in  guarded] 

Lady,  your  brother  has  betrayed  my  cause, 
And  you  must  suffer  for  it. 
Dio.    I? 

Did  I  e'er  offer  homage  to  your  cause? 
Am  I  within  this  palace  by  my  choice? 
'Twas  by  your  own  suggestion  that  my  brother 
Brought  me,  against  my  will,  a  prisoner  here. 
AM.    I  hold  you  as  his  hostage.  A  hard  fate! 

But  you  must  thank  him  for  it,  not  blame  me. 
Still,  although  wronged,  I  would  be  merciful; 
And  you  shall  hear  how  you  yourself  may  grant  me 
The  joy  of  saving  you. 
Dio.    You  merciful! 
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AM.    You  have  been  guarded  here  to  wean  you  from 

Some  silly  fondness  hateful  to  your  brother. 

His  ruling  passion  is  to  see  that  fondness 

Extinguished;  and  all  hope  forever  torn 

From  him  who  shares  it,  whom  he  abhors. 

Swear  to  fulfill  his  wish,  if  he  return 

Back  to  his  duty  here;  and  let  me  send 

A  herald  to  inform  him  that  you  will, 

On  that  condition,  solemnly  renounce 

Your  love  for  this  Valerius,  and — 
Dio.    I  see 

Your  scope.  You'd  purchase,  with  the  sister's  perjury, 

The  brother's  bondage  to  a  tyrant's  will. 
AM.    You  have  your  choice.  If  you  refuse  my  boon, 

These  guards  conduct  you  to  the  city  wall, 

Place  you  on  high  before  the  hostile  army, 

And  the  first  blow  of  Fabius  against  Alba 

Is  answered  by  their  daggers  in  your  heart. 
Dio.    Then  let  them  strike.  The  blow  will  be  but  death. 

And  what  is  death?  The  little  moment  which 

Changes  the  form  of  life  but  does  not  change 

The  soul  that  wears  it.  King  of  Alba,  vision 

Dwarfed  by  this  world  may  shrink  back  with  dismay 

From  that  whose  brightness  makes  it  seem  to  such 

A  stinging  void;  but,  King,  my  different  view 

Welcomes  that  little  moment  which  transfers  me 

From  a  distorted,  falsely-colored  scene, 

Where  all  I  value  withers,  to  a  sphere, 

Where  purer  eyes  will  see  me  as  I  am, 

Where  baseness  cannot  thwart  the  honest  purpose, 

Where  despots  cannot  break  the  virtuous  heart, 

And  where  his  spirit,  without  whom  existence 

To  me  were  wretchedness,  no  longer  may 

By  envy  and  injustice  be  res-trained 

From  joining  her  whom  not  even  you,  great  King, 

With  all  your  threats,  will  scare  from  her  allegiance. 
AM.    What!  Still  unmoved  in  obstinacy,  though 

Your  brother's  blood — 
Dio.    King  of  Alba,  mark  me! 

My  oath  of  constancy  is  pledged.  If  Fabius 
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Could  stoop  to  take  his  life  as  a  reward 
For  the  base  forfeit  of  his  sister's  oath, 
He  were  not  worth  the  saving. 
AM.    Take  the  fruits 

Of  your  perverseness.  [To  the  guards}  Bear  her  to  the  ramparts. 
Hence!  Hence!  Nor  supplication,  nor  reproach — 
Dio.    Oh,  I  make  no  reproach.  I  go  as  gladly 

As  to  a  march  of  triumph  o'er  the  world.  [Diope  goes  off,  guarded, 
on  one  side,  as  Dolcar  enters  on  the  other] 
AM.    So,  Dolcar,  so — the  enemy? 
DOL.  Clouds  of  dust 

Shade  the  horizon.  On  the  forest's  border 
No  light  appears  between  the  trees;  but  darkness, 
And  seemingly,  from  forms  in  motion,  fills  them; 
And  a  deep  buzz,  and  now  and  then  a  trumpet, 
And  multitudinous  tramps  that  shake  the  earth 
Proclaim  the  war  advancing. 
AM.    Oh,  Nemesis, 

Let  not  the  hecatombs  of  victims  offered 
For  many  a  year  upon  'the  shrine  I  reared 
To  deprecate  thy  scourge  have  bled  in  vain! 
Fight  on  my  side,  and  if  thy  will  be  blood, 
It  shall  outstream  in  torrents!  And,  scorn  not, 
Oh,  awful  goddess,  to  sustain  my  courage, 
Withering  before  the  portents  of  this  hour! 
DOL.  Pardon  me,  King,  but  wherefore  should  it  wither? 
Some  of  your  foes  already  are  your  captives; 
And  with  them,  Remus — 
AM.    There's  my  agony! 

Oh,  Dolcar,  could  you  know  what  in  that  Remus 
I  shudder  at!  But  I  will  have  the  truth! 
He  answers  warily,  seems  to  know  nothing, 
Although  I  threatened  torture  if  he  did  not 
Reveal  the  secret  of  his  birth — 
DOL.  His  birth? 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  birth  to  you? 
AM.    True— nothing,  nothing.  But  I  ordered  him 
To  Numitorius.  Who  can  tell  but  he 
Knows  the  dark  truth  already?  By  the  gods, 
If  but  one  look  betray  even  a  suspicion, 
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His  grey  hair  shall  not  save  him.  Dolcar,  pardon 

This  frenzy.  'Tis  to  none  but  you,  my  Dolcar, 

I  would  lay  bare  the  anguish  that  I  suffer. 

If  you  betray  me,  tremble!  But  on  you, 

On  you  alone,  can  I  rely;  and  honors, 

And  countless  treasures,  Dolcar,  shall  reward 

Your  zeal,  if  it  remain  untiring — 
DOL.  My 

Most  honored  sovereign. 
AM.    Yes,  my  friend,  yes,  Dolcar, 

That  cry  of  war,  "Aeghystus,"  which  the  robbers 

Combined  with  Romulus  are  said  to  shout; 

The  look  of  Remus,  nay,  ten  thousand  shadows 

Gather  to  drive  me  mad!  Oh,  Romulus! 
DOL.  Once,  chance  alone  preserved  him  from  my  dagger. 

The  chance  may  turn,  my  lord,  when  next  I  try. 
AM.    Chance?  From  his  infancy,  a  guardian  genius 

Has  thus  made  chance  his  shield.  But  gende  Dolcar, 

If  Numitorius  change  color  when 

He  questions  Remus,  if  he  cast  one  look 

Of  kindness  on  him;  though  I  know  he  can 

Dissemble,  for  when  his  Aeghystus  fell, 

He  did  not  shed  a  tear,  no  matter,  mark! 

If  his  voice  tremble,  be  on  the  alert — 

But  break  we  off.  He  comes.  Withdraw 

And  watch  you  for  the  judgment.  [Exit  Dolcar  on  one  side,  as 
Numitorius  enters  on  the  other} 
NUM.     Brother, 

What  is  the  duty  you  exact  from  me? 
AM.    Remus  must  be  condemned.  The  rest  I  pardon. 
NUM.     Why  except  Remus?  Gentle  and  unwarlike, 
None  ever  heard  of  him  except  in  deeds 
Of  mercy  and  affection. 
AM.    By  his  fall 

At  least  I  touch  his  brother  [Eying  Numitorius  intently],  his  twin 
brother. 

NUM.  Amulius,  when  you  robbed  me  of  the  purple, 
'Twas  at  the  instance  of  your  daughter  Antho, 
And  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  a  check 
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On  your  despotic  temper,  and  thus  guard 
My  country,  I  consented  to  accept 
The  throne  of  pontiff  and  of  sovereign  judge — 
AM*    And  Antho's  gratitude  rewarded  you. 

When  your  own  daughter,  Ilia,  forfeited 

Her  life  by  the  desertion  of  her  vows, 

Through  Antho's  intercession,  I  preserved 

Your  daughter. 
NUM.      How  preserved  her? 

You  took  her  from  the  vestals;  you  denied 
Her  father,  your  own  brother,  even  a  sight 
Of  his  poor  daughter.  And  the  gods  took  Antho 
From  an  unworthy  parent,  and  no  sooner 
Was  Antho  in  her  grave  than  Ilia  followed. 
AM.     I  screened  your  Ilia  from  ignominy, 

And  you  reward  me  with  these  base  surmises. 

Why  am  I  twitted  with  the  grievances 

Of  times  almost  forgot? 
NUM.      Only  to  lead  you 

To  think  how  litde  your  security 
Has  been  confirmed  by  harshness.  Let  me  not 
Say  'twas  through  you  my  son.,  Aeghystus,  fell, 
And  Ilia  followed;  and  that  through  you  Silius 
Was  basely  exiled;  although  your  severeness 
Has  made  your  subjects  charge  you  with  these  crimes, 
And  'tis  my  gentler  policy  alone 
Has  kept  their  indignation  from  rebellion. 
Your  throne  stands  on  a  smouldering  volcano, 
Which,  at  one  tyrant  trample  more,  will  burst 
And  swallow  you  and  all  your  boasted  power. 
Beware!  Your  people  love  this  Romulus, 
Remus,  and  all  their  shepherd  warriors.  Harm  them 
Without  a  better  cause,  and  you  are  lost — 
AM.    You  have  some  secret  reason  for  this  zeal 

To  save  the  robber  boy.  Declare  it. 
NUM.      I? 

What  reason  can  I  have,  but  to  preserve 
The  innocent?  This  Remus  is  to  me 
A  stranger,  but  a  wronged  one,  I  am  sure. 
As  such,  I  would  befriend  him. 
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AM.    If  within 

This  very  hour  his  head  falls  not  beneath 

The  executioner,  your  own  shall  answer  it.  [Exit  Amulius] 

NUM.  [Alone}    Now  to  the  throne  of  judgment.  Take  my  life? 
Let  him.  With  gladness  shall  I  yield  it,  if 
It  can  preserve  the  guiltless.  Powers  of  justice, 
Come  to  my  succor,  guide  me,  give  me  light!  [Exit] 

SCENE  3:  The  place  of  judgment.  In  the  foreground,  a  large,  open  space,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  which,  as  the  spectator  faces  the  stage,  stands  a  plat- 
form raised  several  steps  and  surmounted  by  a  judgment  seat,  which  is  backed 
by  a  large,  square  bloc\  of  marble,  sustaining  a  statue  of  Nemesis.  Beyond  this 
open  space  appear  beautiful  gardens;  and  along  the  bac\,  in  the  distance,  rise 
part  of  the  city  walls  of  Alba. 

Crowds  of  spectators  are  discovered  as  the  scene  opens.  A  solemn  march 
ushers  in  Numitorius  with  his  official  suite.  Numitorius  ascends  the  judg- 
ment seat,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite  ta\e  their  respective  places  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 

NUM.    Officer!  Call  the  prisoner.  [An  officer  goes  out  and  returns  fol- 
lowed, by  Remus,  chained  and  guarded.  Dolcar  follows  and  watches  Numi- 
torius intently} 
OFF.    He  is  here. 
NUM.    Shepherd,  your  name! 
REM.    Remus. 
NUM.     Of  what  crime 

Stand  you  accused? 
REM.    I  know  not. 
NUM.     You  are  the  brother 

Of  Romulus,  the  robber,  it  appears; 
So  you,  no  doubt,  are  charged  with  robbery. 
Where's  your  accuser? 
REM.    Sir,  I  am  no  robber. 

The  Alban  troops  surprised  me  and  my  friends 
At  a  religious  festival. 
NUM.     Then  wherefore 

Are  you  brought  here  for  punishment? 
REM.    Because 

I  cannot  name  my  parents.  The  King  threatened 
To  put  me  to  the  rack,  although  I  answered 
The  truth  and  all  the  truth. 
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NUM.      *Tis  very  strange,  though. 

Do  you,  indeed,  not  know  who  were  your  parents  ? 
REM.     'Tis  now  some  nineteen  years,  since,  as  we  learned, 
A  herdsman  found  my  brother  and  myself 
Cradled  within  the  scooped-out  fragment  of 
A  fallen  forest  tree  beside  the  Tiber — 
NUM.      If  this  be  true,  'tis  strange  that  the  report 

Should  not,  ere  this,  have  reached  us  here  at  Alba. 
REM.    The  herdsman,  Faustulus,  who  found  us  there, 
Enjoined  us  not  to  speak  of  it.  He  made  us 
Pass  for  his  children  and  was  proud  of  being 
Esteemed  our  father. 
DOL.   Pardon,  gracious  judge, 

But  do  not  these  fantastic  tales  appear 
Inventions,  framed  by  Romulus,  to  give 
Factitious  interest  to  his  vulgar  birth? 
He  strives,  upon  the  influence  he  has  gained 
Among  the  shepherds,  to  exalt  himself; 
Forms  daring  projects,  and  even  now  arrays 
His  powers  against  our  city. 
REM.    Wait  his  coming; 

And,  if  you  dare,  then  charge  him  with  a  fraud, 
And  you  will  have  your  answer. 
DOL.   Mighty  judge, 

Mark  you  the  prisoner's  tone?  Is  this  the  accent 
Of  one  without  ambition  to  be  more 
Than  a  mere  shepherd? 
NUM.      Dolcar,  'tis  for  me 

To  deal  with  this  young  man.  In  truth,  you  seem, 
Shepherd,  to  use  a  tone  and  bear  yourself 
As  ill  comports  with  your  supposed  condition. 
And  if  you  have  shed  Alban  blood^  or  robbed 
The  citizens  of  Alba,  you  must  not 
Look  to  escape  unpunished. 
REM.    With  my  head, 

For  any  murder,  any  robbery 

Committed  by  our  troops,  my  lord,  I  answer. 

If  these  alone  endanger  me,  I  need 

No  better  safeguard.  [To  Dolcar]  But  before  what  judge, 

Can  you,  vile  mercenary  traitor,  answer 
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For  your  offense  to  us?  To  us 
Who,  with  most  unsuspecting  confidence. 
Received  you  to  our  arms?  Gave  you  the  shelter 
For  which  you  humbly  begged,  and  would  have  perished, 
Each  of  us,  all  of  us,  ere  the  pursuer 
You  said  you  dreaded  should  have  looked  upon  you! 
[To  Numitorius]  Yes,  my  lord,  Romulus  and  I  and  all 
Would  have  done  this  for  him  who  now  stands  by 
To  slander  us  and  ours  when  in  peril 
And  give  the  very  life,  which  might  have  fallen 
A  sacrifice  for  his,  to  the  vile  headsman. 
DOL.   I've  served  Amulius.  If  I  have  incurred 

Hatred  upon  your  hills,  'tis  on  your  hills 
Alone  I  can  be  punished.  Here,  I've  earned 
Nothing  but  gratitude.  My  lord,  you  called 
For  an  accuser.  You  have  heard,  my  lord, 
The  prisoner  unconsciously  declare 
That  I  once  chanced  to  fall  among  these  robbers. 
What  better  evidence  than  mine,  then,  can 
Be  offered  to  convict  him?  I  pronounce  him 
Guilty  and  meriting  the  axe.  The  gods 
Sent  me  to  be  a  witness  of  these  robbers' 
Insatiate  thirst  for  power;  to  fling  the  light 
Of  truth  upon  the  covert  winding  paths 
Of  their  ambition;  and  the  King  himself 
Commissions  me  to  utter  what  I  know 

And  call  on  you  for  judgment.  [A  great  stir  appears  in  the  crowd.  A 
voice  is  heard  clamoring  for  admittance,  and  at  length  Faustulus  breads 
through  the  center  of  the  throng  and  stands  between  Remus  and  the  judg- 
ment seat] 
FAUS.  [Without]    Back,  I  say, 

Stand  back  and  let  me  pass.  I  will  be  heard.  [Enters] 
Are  you  the  judge?  I,  sir,  am  Faustulus. 

REM.  [Stretching  forth  his  arms  to  embrace  him]    My  father!  Oh,  my 
father! 
FAUS.    Fettered,  my  poor  boy! 

Fetters  on  limbs  formed  only  to  be  free 
As  the  young  hart  that  bounds  among  the  hills! 
REM.    Those  tears,  my  father,  make  me  mourn  your  coming. 
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FAUS.    You  do  not  envy  me  the  mournful  joy 

Of  weeping  for  you,  if  I  cannot  aid  you? 

NUM.  [Aside,  much  moved]     Peace,  peace,  my  bursting  heart. 
DOL.  [Observing  him  impatiently]     Officious  dotard! 
REM.     I  should  have  died  more  firmly,  had  you  left  me 

To  die  alone. 
FAUS.    Die?  No!  It  cannot  be! 

What  said  you?  Die?  At  that  word  die,  I  feel 
These  white  hairs  rise  with  horror.  Oh,  my  son, 
I'll  save  you,  now,  my  son,  a  second  time; 
For  look!  the  tears  are  standing  in  the  eye 
Of  your  just  judge!  My  lord,  you  need  not  hide  them, 
For  I  will  prove  that  pity  is  your  duty, 
And  I  command  you  to  arrest  the  judgment. 
DOL.    Hear  you  the  arrogant  insolence  of  this 

Imposter!  Tear  the  villain  hence!  The  course 
Of  justice  must  not  be  obstructed  thus. 
FAUS.    Not  all  the  powers  of  earth  shall  stir  me  hence 

Till  I  have  uttered  the  disclosures  which — 
DOL.     Stop  the  knave's  mouth! 
NUM.     Disclosures?  What  disclosures? 
FAUS.     Touching  the  birth  of  Remus  and  his  brother. 
DOL.     What  is  their  birth  to  us? 
NUM.      True,  Faustulus, 

How  can  their  origin  affect  the  judgment 
Which  'tis  my  duty  to  pronounce  on  Remus  ? 
FAUS.    One  word;  and  that,  my  lord,  with  you  in  secret, 

Is  all  I  ask. 
DOL.   Dismiss  the  meddling  dotard! 

Guards,  do  your  duty! 
FAUS.     On  my  knees,  great  judge — 
NUM.      Speak  before  all.  'Tis  for  all  Alba  that 
I  sit  in  judgment.  It  is  right  all  Alba 
Should  hear  the  cause  in  which  I  am  to  judge. 
FAUS.    Then  thus  compelled,  my  lord,  I  will  reveal 

A  secret  which  I  thought  would  slumber  with  me 
Unspoken  in  the  tomb;  but  then  I  thought  not 
To  see  the  subject  of  it  in  a  danger 
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From  which  he  only  can  be  rescued  by 
Warning  you,  judge,  to  pause  and  to  beware 
Of  shedding  blood  whose  source — 
REM.    What  says  he? 

DOL.  [Rushes  forward,  seizes  the  arm  of  Faustulus f  and  says  to  him,  aside} 
Escape,  old  man,  or  tremble  for  your  life! 
FAUS.  [To  Dolcar]    Shall  I  be  silenced  by  a  wretch  like  you? 
Albans!  The  mystery  which  shrouds  the  birth 
Of  Romulus  and  Remus  touches  even 
The  realm  itself — 
DOL.    Liar  and  slave! 
FAUS.   I  swear 

They  are  the  offspring — 

DOL.    Hence  with  the  impostor!  [The  guards  maJ(e  an  advance  towards 
Faustulus] 

REM.  [Attempting  to  screen  him]    Oh,  Faustulus,  my  friend,  my  father! 
NUM.  [Starting  up]    Guards, 

Stand  off,  stand  off;  nor  lay  a  finger  on 

That  aged  man.  [To  Dolcar]  By  what  right,  Dolcar,  dare  you 
Command  this  violence  where  I  preside? 
DOL.  My  lord,  the  crisis  calls  for  promptitude. 
My  head  shall  answer  for  it  to  the  King. 
Permit  me,  then — 
NUM.  [Indignantly]    Permit  that  my  authority 

Be  thus  insulted! 
DOL.  [To  the  guards]    In  the  King's  name,  soldiers! 

On  your  allegiance,  advance,  come  on! 
NUM.     People  of  Alba,  guard  the  sanctuary 

Of  justice;  and  protect  your  judge!   [Vulpario,  disguised  as  an 
Alban,  darts  from  the  crowd  and  is  supported  by  a  number  of  the  citizens 
and  others] 
VUL.  [Aloud  to  Numitorius]    Be  firm! 

The  people  are  around  you.  Who  shall  dare 
Resist  the  people  ?  [Shouts.  Vulpario  exclaims,  aside]  Now,  ye  gods, 
Now  prosper  Romulus!  [Amulius  rushes  in,  followed  by  soldiers] 
AM.    What's  this  confusion? 

Is't  not  enough  that  armies  from  without 
Beat  at  our  gates?  Shall  we  become  a  prey 
Of  anarchy  within? 
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DDL.  Sire,  there  are  those 

Who  mock  your  power. 
AM.    Let  them  be  punished. 
NUM.     Then 

Punish  this  fellow,  whose  effrontery 
Has  dared  to  bid  defiance  to  my  office. 
You  wear  the  crown.  Uphold  the  rights  of  justice. 
AM.    Dolcar  was  here  to  watch,  at  my  request — 
DOL.  My  lord,  this  is  no  question  of  the  rights 
Of  justice.  'Twas  but  to  protect  the  rights 
Of  your  own  royal  crown  I  interposed; 
For  infamous  imposture  might  have  shaken 
The  throne  itself  by  a  feigned  story  of 
This  robber's  origin.  'Tis  for  you,  my  lord, 
To  probe  the  treason  to  its  root;  but  Faustulus, 
So  earnestly  upheld  by  Numitorius, 
Is  made  the  instrument  of  loftier  traitors, 
And  it  was  my  attempt  to  seize  the  knave, 
Which  wrought  this  shameful  riot. 
NUM.     'Tis  not  so. 

Your  effort  to  control  the  course  of  justice 
Produced  it;  and,  Amulius,  I  invoke  you, 
And  call  on  all  the  gods  to  second  me, 
To  see  that  justice  reassume  its  reign. 
AM.    It  shall;  and  its  first  lesson  shall  be  written 
In  the  heart's  blood  of  that  impostor,  Remus. 
Guards,  seize  the  prisoner.  Let  some  trusty  sword 
Be  buried  in  his  heart.  [Guards  approach  him} 
REM.    Oh,  brother! 
DOL.  [Drawing  his  sword}    Mine 

Be  that  sword!  [As  the  guards  attempt  to  seize  Remus,  Vulpario  and 
some  of  his  associates  attac\  them,  rescue  Remus,  and  drive  bac\  the  guards; 
but  these  last  rally  and  regain  Remus;  and  Dolcar  and  another  engage  Vul- 
pario, who  disarms  the  assistant  and  grapples  with  Dolcar,  who  loses  his 
sword  in  the  struggle  but  flings  Vulpario  from  him  upon  his  \nee~  The  an- 
tagonist who  was  first  disarmed,  and  another  soldier,  grasp  Vulpario  on  each 
side  and  hold  him  down.  At  the  same  moment,  guards,  one  on  each  side  of 
Remus,  draw  him  into  a  position  to  receive  the  thrust  of  Dolcar,  who,  as  he 
regains  his  sword,  exclaims] 
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DOL.  Thou'lt  not  escape  me  now!  [As  Dolcar  is  preparing  for  the  plunge 
upon  Remus,  Vulpario,  struggling  with  the  two  guards,  exclaims  loudly] 

VUL.  Where,  where  is  Romulus  ?  [At  this  moment  there  is  a  violent  shout 
and  commotion.  The  crowd  of  Albans  jails  bac\  and  leaves  the  center  of  the 
stage  open.  The  distant  walls  are  covered  with  armed  men  climbing  from  the 
outside.  The  gates  fall  and  Romulus,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  dashes  for- 
ward, exclaiming] 

ROM.    Here!  [As  Dolcar  is  rushing  upon  Remus,  Romulus  strides  down 
his  sword,  stabs  him,  and  Dolcar  falls  into  the  arms  of  soldiers f  who  bear  him 
out.  Amulius  starts,  violently  agitated,  at  the  sight  of  Romulus  and  exclaims, 
unconsciously] 
AM.    They  live! 

They  live!  And,  Ilia,  even  yet  thy  wrongs 
May  be  avenged! 
VUL.   [Darting  towards  him]    Ha!  Ilia!  Who's  that 

Named  Ilia?  Tell  me  all — speak — Ilia — 
AM.    Immortal  gods!  That  voice!  Can  that  be — can — 
VUL.     Aye,  tyrant,  let  that  voice  in  thunder  tell  thee 
ThouVt  in  the  power  of  thy  deadliest  foe. 
Villain,  by  thee  my  friend  Aeghystus  fell; 
Through  thee,  my  Ilia  found  an  early  grave; 
Through  thee,  I've  roved  for  years,  a  banished  man, 
Deprived  of  every  treasure  but  this  one.  [Drawing  the  arrow] 
Look  on  it.  See  you  the  red  gore  that  stains 
Its  venomed  point?  It  is  Aeghystus's  blood! 
AM.    Spare  me!  Spare  me! 
VUL.     No,  from  the  cloud  of  years 

In  banishment,  I  now  emerge  to  shout, 
"Ilia!  Aeghystus!"  in  your  ear!  To  see  you 
Unthroned  and  grovelling  at  my  feet;  to  plant 
The  venomed  point  which  basely  slew  my  friend 
Deep  in  the  heart — [As  he  is  rushing  toward  Amulius,  who  has 
fallen  despairingly  upon  his  %neef  with  the  upraised  arrow,  Numitorius 
comes  between  them,  catches  his  arm,  and  exclaims] 
NUM.     Hold!  Think  you  not  the  gods 

Punish  the  criminal?  Why  snatch  the  lightnings 
From  the  Omnipotent? 
ROM.    Life,  life  will  scourge  him 

More  bitterly.  You  swore  that  in  his  fall 
That  dart  should  flash  before  him,  and  it  has: 
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Its  sight  has  roused  the  worm  that  gnaws  the  heart, 
Whose  tooth  will  make  each  instant  of  his  life 
A  death  of  hopeless  agony! 

VUL.  [Giving  the  arrow  to  Numitorius]    Take  the  weapon, 
And  let  him  feel  the  bitterness  of  owing 

His  own  escape  to  those  he  has  most  wronged.  [Numitorius  flings 
the  arrow  at  the  feet  of  Amulius] 

Tyrant,  we  spare  you!  Profit  by  our  mercy! 
AM.    Thus,  then,  is  that  mysterious  cry,  "Aeghystus," 

Which  broke  my  slumbers,  haunted  me  with  terrors, 
Explained  at  last!  [Catching  up  the  arrow}  Thou  wert  the  instru- 
ment 

Of  my  first  murder,  and  thou  com'st  to  tell  me 
After  the  lapse  of  many  a  checkered  year 
The  catalogue  of  all  my  crimes!  Oh,  Silius, 
This  hour  you  deem  so  full  of  horror  to  me 
Is  luxury  to  all  the  agonies 
Of  apprehension,  doubt,  uncertainty, 
Which,  for  it  seems  an  age,  have  made  my  throne 
A  splendid  curse!  Now  there  is  nothing  left 
To  hide,  to  fear.  Oh,  what  a  weight  is  gone! 
I  have  not  even  the  shame  of  knowing  that 
I  perished  by  the  hand  of  him  I  hate, 

Or  lived  for  his  contempt,  for  thus — [Stabbing  himself  with  the  ar- 
row} And  thus — 

I  free  myself  and  laugh  ye  all  to  scorn!  [Falls} 
NUM.     Brother,  oh,  brother!  'Tis  too  late;  he  bleeds. 

What  meant  you  when  you  said,  "They  live?"  He's  gone! 
And  by  his  death  I  lose  the  only  knowledge 
Which  could  make  life  supportable. 
ROM.    Some  one  raise  him, 

For  he  would  speak.  [Soldiers  raise  up  Amulius} 
AM.  [To  Numitorius]    Brother,  spies  had  told  me 
That  Silius,  unknown  to  you,  had  wedded 
Your  Ilia.  To  prevent  their  meeting  more 
I  placed  her  with  the  vestals  and  by  chance 
Discovered  that  which  gave  me  a  pretext 
For  dooming  her  to  punishment.  My  daughter 
Pleaded  to  have  her  spared;  so  she  was  taken 
To  an  unknown  retreat.  When  she  became 
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A  mother,  Antho  died,  and  I  decreed 
That  Ilia  and  her  offspring  should  be  slain. 
The  slave  to  whom  the  duty  was  entrusted 
Died  with  the  secret,  and — 

SIL.    Her  offspring?  [Amulius  falls  bacf^  and  dies} 
NUM.     He's  dead!  The  secret  now  is  torn  from  us, 

And  irretrievably! 

ROM.    Bear  the  corse  away — [The  soldiers  ta%e  off  the  body  of  Amulius] 
FAUS.  [Coming  forward]    Oh,  blessed  hour!  Oh,  joy  unspeakable! 
That  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  hear 
This  tale  of  darkness! 
ROM.    Yours?  What  mean  you.  Speak. 
FAUS.    Most  willingly,  for  I  can  fill  your  hearts 

With  ecstasy.  Bear  with  me.  My  old  eyes  [Weeping] 

Are  weak,  my  sons,  and  my  voice  trembles,  too, 

With  this  unlocked  for,  unaccustomed  rapture. 

Attend.  'Tis  now  some  nineteen  years,  since  I, 

Returning  homeward  by  Mount  Palatine, 

Heard  quarrelling  voices  and  the  angry  clash 

Of  weapons.  They  ceased  suddenly;  and  then 

I  ventured  near  and  saw  two  men  escaping 

And  on  the  earth  another  man.  At  first 

I  thought  him  dead;  but  when  I  felt  his  heart, 

It  beat,  though  feebly,  and  I  took  him  home. 

He  was  bewildered  by  remorse.  He  told  me 

A  bundle  had  been  given  him  to  cast 

Into  the  Tiber.  When  he  reached  its  banks, 

The  stream  had  risen  o'er  them.  His  deposit, 

Caught  in  the  gathering  flood,  sailed  down  the  current. 

As  he  returned,  the  strangers  crossed  his  path; 

Demanded  if  he  had  discharged  his  orders; 

And  being  answered  that  he  had,  struck  at  him; 

And  my  approach  hastened  their  flight  before 

They  could  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead. 
ROM.    And  the  commission  which  he  bore? 
FAUS.    Be  patient. 

I  thought  no  more  of  that,  believing, 

As  he  himself  did  to  the  last,  for  he 

Died  the  next  day,  the  flood  had  swallowed  it. 

But  after  I  had  buried  him,  I  passed 
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Near  to  a  spot  we  call  Germanum,  where 
Stands  a  wild  fig  tree.  The  retiring  flood 
Had  left  it  bare,  and  as  I  gazed,  my  eye 
Beheld  a  little  woodpecker,  that  circled 
Around  one  point,  watching;  and  whenever 
It  seemed  unnoticed,  diving  to  the  ground 
And  presently  returning  to  its  watch. 
I  found  it  lighted  near  a  wolf.  I  raised 
My  bow  to  shoot  the  animal,  when  cries 
As  of  an  infant  caught  my  wondering  ear. 
I  followed  them  and  saw  beneath  the  wolf 
Two  little  babes.  The  savage  creature  seemed 
Delighted  with  my  coming,  licked  my  hand. 
And  when  I  took  the  children  in  my  arms, 
Followed  me,  pleased  to  see  them  well  protected, 
And  played  about  me  like  a  household  dog. 
SIL.     And  died  the  murderer  without  affording 

A  clue  to  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came? 
FAUS.    No.  But  he  bound  me  by  an  oath  to  secrecy, 
For  he  believed  he  should  recover,  and 
He  dreaded  still  Amulius;  so  did  I 
For  the  poor  children's  sake;  for  'twas  Amulius 
That  thus  to  their  destruction  sent  these  children, 
Who,  through  the  constancy  of  Numitorius, 
Can  now,  in  Silius,  claim  a  father's  blessing! 
SIL.     My  sons,  my  Ilia's  sons!  Look  from  the  skies, 

Thou  blessed  spirit,  glory  in  these  sons! 

For,  oh,  the  consciousness  of  sons  like  these, 

Which  makes  this  earth  to  me  a  Heaven,  might  make 

Even  Heaven  itself  more  happy  to  their  mother! 
NUM.  [Looking  upward}    Daughter,  thy  sons  shall  be  repaid  for  all 

Their  sufferings!  Romulus,  the  crown  of  Alba 

To  me  descended,  from  thy  brow  shall  gain 

A  grandeur  greater  than  it  can  bestow. 

Hail  to  the  King  of  Alba:  Romulus! 
ALL.    Hail,  Romulus!  The  King  of  Alba,  hail! 
ROM.    No,  Numitorius.  Retain  the  crown, 

And  be  the  ally  of  your  daughter's  son, 
His  friend,  his  counsellor.  On  me  devolves 
Another  duty.  I  must  make  a  country, 
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Create  my  greatness,  not  inherit  it. 
And  be  a  benefactor  to  my  race! 
That's  my  ambition  and  for  that  I  live. 
But  what's  become  of  Fabius?  Where's  Valerius? 
SIL.     On  our  way  hither  Fabius  we  o'ertook. 

He  joined  us,  shared  in  our  disguise.  We  scarce 
Had  passed  the  subterranean  way  and  entered 
A  street  whose  tenants  had  forsaken  it 
To  gaze  on  the  approaching  danger  from 
The  heights  and  ramparts,  when  we  chanced  to  meet 
The  guard  with  Diope.  We  overpowered  them. 
Fabius,  attended  by  a  trusty  band, 
Took  Diope  through  the  secret  way  beyond 
The  city  walls. 
FAUS.    That  was  the  party,  then, 

I  saw  attacked  by  Albans  as  the  messenger 
Guided  me  near  the  gate.  Oh,  how  my  arms 
Longed  to  assist  this  Fabius,  as  he  sunk 
O'erpowered  by  numbers  and  to  save  that  lady! 
ROM.    What!  Did  both  fall? 
FAUS.    No!  For  just  then  a  stranger 

Rushed  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  their  relief. 
The  Albans  fled. 

ROM.    How  did  they  call  the  stranger? 
FAUS.    I  cannot  tell,  but  think  'twas  the  Valerius 

I  heard  you  name;  for  such  a  name  was  shouted, 
And  I  saw  Fabius  clasp  him  to  his  breast, 
And  both  rode  off  full  gallop  with  the  lady. 
ROM.    Propitious  stars  be  praised!  Now,  then,  my  friends, 
Back  to  the  hills  again!  My  brother,  come! 
My  father,  and  my  mother's  father,  too, 
And  thou,  the  guardian  of  my  infancy, 
Can  I  believe  the  eyes  which  show  you  all 
Gathered  around  me?  King  of  Alba,  now 
We  must  awhile  be  parted. 
NUM.     No,  not  yet. 

I  shall  attend  you  to  your  honored  hills! 
Pride  of  the  wilderness,  my  Ilia's  son! 
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Behold,  the  King  of  Alba  pays  his  homage 
To  shepherd  Romulus,  by  Heaven  ordained 
To  reign  o'er  millions,  to  be  King  of  Kings!  [Exeunt] 

SCENE  4:  A  rural  spot  near  Mount  Palatine.  Enter  Fabius,  Valerius,  Septimia, 
and  Diope. 

VAL.  [To  Fabius}    *Twas  wisely,  kindly  thought. 
SEPT.    It  nobly  suits 

A  day  like  this. 
Dio.   And  if  it  should  result 

As  we  all  wish,  'twould  make  me  happier  far 

Than  Romulus  himself,  in  at  last  founding 

The  city  of  his  so  long  cherished  dreams. 
FAB.   Aye,  since  the  moment  that,  from  broken  phrases, 

I  guessed  his  secret,  and  drew  from  Valerius 

Who  was  the  object  of  the  hidden  passion 

I  was  resolved  that  they  should  meet. 
Dio.   The  cause 

Of  so  much  bliss  to  others,  claims  that  others 

Should  think  of  him. 
FAB.    And  my  plot  having  prospered 

Thus  far — 

SEPT.    No  more — Hersilia  and  her  uncle.  [Enter  Polymnius,  with  Hersilia} 
POLY.  [To  Valerius}    By  Jupiter,  Valerius,  I  am  glad 

You  and  Hersilia's  newly  rescued  friend 

Succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  witness 

The  ceremony  that  you  speak  of — this 

Founding  a  city  'mongst  these  hills — Ha!  Ha! 

A  pretty  city! — palaces  of  logs! — 

No  matter — for  Hersilia  and  myself 

Both  owe  our  thanks  to  Romulus;  and  the  occasion 

Is  opportune — 
HER.     Yes,  since  our  citizens 

With  churlish  prejudice  omit  the  thanks 

Due  to  this  shepherd's  generosity 

Tis  right  that  I,  who  owe  to  him  my  safety, 

Nay,  more — such  miracles  achieved  to  bless 

Many,  most  dear,  and  one  [Looking  at  Diope]  more  dear  than  all, 

Should  make  atonement  for  ingratitude 
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By  saying  that  to  him  which  should  have  come 
From  all  Antemnae,  not  from  my  weak  tongue. 
POLY.    Now  own,  Hersilia,  there's  a  stronger  reason. 
VAL.    What's  that? 
POLY.    A  woman's  curiosity 

To  see  the  shepherd  who  could  do  such  wonders. 

Dio.  [Smiling  low  to  Hersilia]    He  has  not  hit  so  very  wide  on  the  mark. 
HER.     I  own,  since  your  Valerius  assured  me 
How  very  much  this  Romulus  resembles 
Our  generous  unknown,  I've  more  than  ever 
Desired  to  see  the  shepherd  to  whose  fame 
Even  kings  may  veil  their  diadems.  {Distant  march] 
FAB.   They  come! 

Both  the  twin  brothers  (from  Mount  Palatine 
The  one;  the  other  from  Mount  Aventine) 
Return  from  gathering  omens  to  direct 
The  spot  in  which  their  city  must  begin: 
And  now  together  they  proceed,  to  place 
Its  first  foundations. 
VAL.  Let  us  stand  aside 

Till  the  train  passes.  Come  with  me,  Hersilia, 
And  I  will  place  you  where  you  can  observe. 
FAB.    Yonder,  among  the  trees,  there  is  an  eminence, 
The  only  one  uncrowded.  We  can  see  them 

There,  as  they  pass.  Quick,  or  we  lose  it!  Quick!  [Exeunt  omnes. 
The  music  of  the  march  has  gradually  drawn  nearer  since  it  was  first  heard 
in  the  distance.  Soldiers  of  Romulus,  headed  by  Manipuli,  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  play,  and  plainly  attired,  open  the  procession.  They  are  followed 
by  Alb  an  soldiers  in  gorgeous  dresses  and  with  splendid  banners.  After  them 
appear  some  of  the  veterans  of  Romulus;  then  a  carved  representation  of  the 
wolf  sucking  the  twins.  After  this  Romulus  and  Remus  appear,  on  one  side 
of  them  Silius,  and  on  the  other  Numitorius.  Silius  and  Numitorius  are 
splendidly  dressed.  Romulus  wears  a  magnificent  helmet,  a  tunic  of  purple, 
and  a  mantle  of  white,  with  a  broad  border  of  purple.  In  one  hand  he  bears 
the  <fasces> .  The  dress  of  Remus  is  also  elegant,  though  plain.  Behind  them 
follows  Faustulus  and  then  a  second  image  of  the  wolf  and  twins.  The  pro- 
cession  closes  with  officers  of  Romulus  and  Numitorius  and  the  troops  of 
each,  as  at  the  opening,  but  inverted  in  their  order. 

When  Romulus  and  those  nearest  him  reach  the  center  of  the  stage,  the  pro- 
cession halts,  and  Romulus,  Remus,  Numitorius,  and  Silius  come  forward} 
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ROM.  [To  Remus]    Oh,  brother,  think  not  that  my  heart  beats  high 
With  exultation  thus,  because  to  you 
Six  vultures  only  rose  on  Aventine, 
While  twelve  on  Palatine  appeared  to  me. 
No!  'tis  because,  like  Hercules,  I  feel 
That  such  an  omen,  given  by  such  birds, 
Is  earnest  of  the  greatness  of  the  city 
Of  which  Heaven  thus  instructs  us  where  to  lay 
The  first  foundation. 
REM,    Romulus,  it  glads  me, 

By  Jupiter  it  does,  that  not  to  me, 
But  him  whose  daring  genius  first  conceived 
The  thought  of  such  a  city,  the  just  gods 
Have  thus  assigned  the  choosing  of  its  site. 
NUM.     My  Ilia's  sons,  in  counselling  you  to  leave 
The  choice  to  augury,  'twas  not  because 
I  deemed  that  either  could  his  brother  envy 
But  to  prevent  the  lying  tongue  of  slander 
From  charging  either  with  usurping  rank 
Above  his  brother.  Now,  the  gods  have  spoken! 
ROM.    We'll  laugh  at  slander.  Well  be  brothers,  Remus, 

In  spite  of  all  the  lying  may  invent. 
SIL.     On  then.  The  vultures,  dear  to  Hercules, 

The  vulture  that  ne'er  robs  the  fields,  nor  spoils 
Its  kind,  nor  preys  upon  the  living;  that 
Seldom  is  seen,  and  when  it  is,  comes  only 
From  distant  regions,  as  the  harbinger 
Of  glorious  fortunes,  has  in  throngs  appeared 
To  guide  us  to  our  purpose.  The  brazen 
Ploughshare  stands  ready  to  mark  out  our  limits, 
And  everyone  from  every  quarter,  destined 
To  be  a  citizen,  is  now  prepared 
To  fling  a  portion  of  his  native  soil 
Within  the  circle  and  thus  wed  himself 
To  the  new  country. 
ROM.    Welcome,  doubly  welcome 

The  hour  which  sees  the  wilderness  receive 
The  blessing  of  wise  laws! 
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NUM.     The  blessing,  son,  is  not 

In  the  wise  laws,  so  much  as  in  the  rendering 
A  people  wise  enough  to  heed  their  laws. 
The  most  enslaved  of  nations,  whether  ruled 
By  one  or  many  despots,  has  wise  laws; 
And  whether  broken  by  one  man  or  many, 
The  land  where  laws  don't  govern  is  not  free. 
Create  a  people  capable  of  laws 
Who'll  not  distort  them  for  a  selfish  end 
Nor  slight  them  when  they  thwart  a  prejudice, 
Then  you  create  a  people  free  and  safe; 
But  till  then,  never. 
ROM.    Give  me  then,  just  gods, 

The  power  to  build  up  such  a  people,  and 
On  me  inflict  what  scourge  you  will,  I'll  bear  it 
And  bless  your  bounty.  To  Mount  Palatine!  [The  march  is  resumed 
and  the  procession  goes  out.  The  moment  it  is  gone,  Fabius,  Valerius,  Sep- 
timiaf  and  Diope  reappear,  with  Polymnius  and  Hersilia] 
Dio.    Hersilia,  well? 
HER.     The  likeness  startled  me. 

Although,  his  face  being  turned  the  other  way, 
My  view  was  an  imperfect  one. 
Dio.    The  voice? 
HER.     At  such  a  distance  'twas  but  now  and  then 

I  caught  a  sound. 
POLY.    Good  truth!  If  these  old  eyes 

See  not  as  falsely  as  they  dimly  see, 
And  these  old  ears  don't  tell  their  master  lies, 
I  could  almost  be  sworn  your  Romulus 
Was  the  unknown  who  visited  Antemnae. 
HER.     The  color  of  the  hair,  the  gait,  the  manner 
Of  resting  on  the  staff,  seem  all  the  same; 
But  this  one's  taller;  this  one  in  his  bearing 
Is  more  majestic.  Uncle,  I'm  not  well: 
This  bustle  overpowers  me.  Let's  return. 
POLY.    Return  without  our  thanks  to  Romulus! 

Why,  child,  who  knows  but  if  you  now  go  back, 
You'll  lose  the  husband  promised  by  the  oracle? 
HER.    Uncle,  pray,  pray  desist.  My  resolution— 
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POLY.    Pshaw!  The  unknown's  not  destined  by  the  gods 

To  rule  Antemnae,  not  Hersilia  destined 

To  live  unwedded.  What  replies  your  heart? 
HER.    My  heart  will  cease  to  speak  at  last— or— break! 
POLY.    My  darling  child,  I  honor  resolution 

Even  in  a  woman;  and  111  not  pretend 

To  be  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  yours. 

But,  cheerly,  cheerly.  You'll  forget  the  stranger. 
HER.     I  do  not  wish,  dear  uncle,  to  forget 

Him  who  possessed  the  godlike  power  to  sacrifice 

His  feelings  to  his  duty.  Come,  if  so  we  must. 

Let  us  go  on.  [The  other  characters,  who  have  retired  a  little  and 
conversed  among  themselves  during  these  last  speeches,  now  advance,  and 
Diope  speaks] 

Dio.  We  wait  for  you,  Hersilia.  [They  all  depart  together,  in  the  direction 
ta\en  by  the  procession} 

SCENE  5:  An  open  area,  at  the  bac\  of  which  and  somewhat  elevated,  appears 
the  large  square  summit  of  Mount  Palatine,  its  center  a  little  loftier  than  the 
rest.  The  sun  appears  with  remarkable  splendor. 

A  march  is  heard.  The  brazen  ploughshare,  with  a  white  bull  and  white 
cow  harnessed  to  it,  is  partly  seen  as  it  stops  at  the  side  wing,  surrounded  by 
the  heads  of  the  procession.  Romulus,  Numitorius,  Silius,  Remus,  and  Faustu- 
lus  advance  from  the  procession  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  Remus  approaches 
Romulus. 

REM.    The  bounds  are  here  complete.  The  mundus  circle, 
In  which  the  first  spade  pierced  between  the  second 
And  the  third  hour  of  sunlight,  has  received 
First  fruits  of  all  the  realm  we  claim  affords 
For  human  sustenance.  Each  citizen 
Has  o'er  them  thrown  a  portion  of  the  earth 
From  his  own  birthplace.  I  myself  have  watched 
The  brazen  ploughshare's  course,  and  not  a  clod 
Of  all  it  raised  fell  outwards  from  the  city. 
Where'er  a  gate  is  meant,  your  own  eyes  saw 
The  ploughshare  lifted  and  the  space  left  smooth. 
Thus  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  wall 
Are  ready,  Romulus,  and  now  begins 

A  mighty  nation.  [Remus  and  the  rest  recede,  leaving  Romulus  in 
front] 
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ROM.    Now  my  dream  is  out! 

Now,  ther^  I  have  a  country,  and  'tis  here! 

Here,  where  my  earliest  breath  was  drawn;  yes,  here 

Where  my  eyes  opened  to  the  smile  Heaven  gave 

In  lieu  of  that  withheld  by  my  own  kind! 

How  the  unconscious  dangers  of  the  babe, 

The  infant's  difficult  struggle  up  to  youth, 

The  youth's  vexed  course  to  manhood,  now  revive, 

Not  with  the  frown  of  harshness  which  they  wore 

While  they  controlled  me,  but  with  charms  endearing 

As  the  sweet  memories  of  favored  love! 

No,  there's  not  one  discomfort  I  have  suffered 

Amid  these  wild  and  broken  solitudes 

That  don't  now  make  them  dearer  to  me  than 

The  noblest  city  with  its  proudest  honors! 

Scenes  of  my  birth!  whose  every  object  tells 

Some  touching  story  of  the  past,  inwoven 

Even  with  my  heartstrings,  oh,  ye  checkered  scenes 

Of  thwarted  efforts,  of  unlooked-for  triumphs, 

Of  baffled  longings,  strange  escapes  from  evil, 

Intents  misconstrued,  crowned  with  the  desire 

To  make  ye  scenes  of  happiness  and  glory 

For  all  the  universe;  scenes  of  my  birth, 

Oh,  may  my  name  from  ye  be  ne'er  divorced! 

Rise  but  with  ye,  or  be  with  ye  forgotten! 
SIL.  [Advancing]    My  son,  the  secret  name  by  which  we  all 
In  solemn  council  have  agreed  to  mark 
The  dawning  city,  has,  in  characters 
Known  to  the  priests  alone,  been  cut  in  marble 
And  now  awaits  your  orders. 
ROM.    All  who  know  it 

Must  be  prepared  to  give  the  awful  oath 

Ne'er  to  divulge  it.  Thus,  our  enemies 

Shall  want  the  charm  by  which  protecting  gods 

Are  sometimes  lured  to  quit  the  walls  they  guarded. 

What  name  our  city  with  the  world  shall  bear 

The  gods  hereafter  will  instruct  us;  but 

With  Numitorius  and  Remus,  now, 
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Let  us  determine  where  this  carved  memento 

Of  its  most  hallowed  and  mysterious  title 

Can  most  securely  be  deposited.  [Silius  maJ^es  a  sign  to  Numitorius 
and  Remus,  who  come  forward  and  with  Romulus  and  Silius  descend  to  a 
front  corner  of  the  stage  and  confer.  As  they  move  thither,  Polymnius  appears 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  stage,  urged  in  by  Fabius  and  followed  by  Valerius, 
Diope,  Septimia,  and  Hersilia] 
FAB.  [To  Polymnius]  A  Sabine  Prince,  and  yet  be  overwhelmed 

In  presence  of  a  shepherd? 
POLY.    But  a  moment 

Ago,  I  had  my  speech  all  formed  and  ready; 

Yet  I  no  sooner  look  upon  him,  than  'tis  all 

Confused.  I  can't  recall  a  word  on't. 

Hersilia,  she's  the  one  that's  most  obliged. 

Hermes  has  gifted  her,  and  she  must  speak. 

Come,  girl!  Don't  falter!  Come  and  111  stand  by  you! 

Tell  him  how  kind  he  was  in  not  resenting 

Our  Sabine  inroad  on  his  flocks,  when  he 

Only  retook  the  flocks  and  let  our  people 

Unscourged  return;  how  still  more  kind  he  was 

In  letting  off  your  escort  to  the  cave; 

And  how  more  kind  than  all  he  was,  to  give 

That  unknown  youth  the  means  of  shelt'ring  you 

From  Dorax  and  at  last  restoring  you 

Safe  to  Antemnae.  Tell  him  all  this,  girl, 

In  your  own  music.  Courage!  Courage!  Courage!  [Polymnius  urges 
forward  Hersilia.  The  conference  of  Romulus  ends.  He  is  approaching  the 
center  of  the  stage,  not  perceiving  Hersilia.  He  stops  short  a  moment,  buried 
in  thought,  as  if  some  sudden  recollection  had  come  upon  him  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  conference,  to  which  he  seems  intending  to  return,  when  Her- 
silia comes  to  a  line  somewhat  behind  him;  and  speaks,  without  seeing  his 
face.  At  her  voice  Romulus  starts  listening  as  if  transfixed] 
HER.  My  lord,  our  city's  idle  prejudice 

Preventing  those  from  being  just  to  you 

Who  should  declare  their  gratitude;  on  me 

And  my  inadequate  power  to  thank  you—  [Falls] 

ROM.  [Unable  longer  to  restrain  himself,  turns,  suddenly,  and  exclaims] 
Hersilia! 

HER.  [Starts,  gives  a  shrieJ(\    Gods!  'Tis  he!   [She  faints  and  Romulus 
catches  her] 
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POLY.    It  is!  It  is!  It  is! 

By  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  demi-gods 
The  dreams  I  thought  fantastic  prophesied 
And  the  unknown  is  Romulus, 
ROM.    Revive! 

Revive,  Hersilia!  Thy  presence  only 
Was  wanting  to  complete  the  ecstasy 

Of  such  an  hour,  and  the  good  gods  have  given  it!  [She  recovers] 
POLY.    Girl,  look  you  there!  My  prayers,  your  wishes,  yes, 
Deny  them  as  you  may,  the  oracle,  too, 
For  our  Antemnae  and  all  Latium  will 
Be  ruled  by  Romulus.  'Tis  in  the  stars! 
"A  foreign  prince  with  power  to  take  you  with  him 
And  make  you  queen  of  a  most  mighty  nation." 
All,  all  at  once  accomplished!  Shepherd,  yes, 
Devour  that  hand,  however  much  it  struggle, 
With  kisses  at  your  will,  for  it  is  yours, 
The  fates,  by  miracle,  have  made  it  yours! 
FAB.    Speak,  speak,  Hersilia!  I  crown  you  with  success 
The  stratagem  by  which,  unknown  to  Romulus, 
We  sought  to  make  him  happy. 
ROM.    Oh,  whatever 

Chance  may  have  blest  me  with  this  moment,  do  not, 
Do  not,  Hersilia,  let  me  lose  the  hope 
It  kindles  in  this  bosom. 
Dio.    Grant  to  us, 

Of  proving  we  are  grateful,  by  returning 
Each  bliss  to  him  as  he  for  us  has  gained. 

HER.  [Faltering  but  smiling]    What  the  oracle,  my  uncle,  and  our  friends, 
All  bid  me  do,  'twould  not  become  Hersilia 
To  withhold  longer — Romulus,  take  my  hand, 
My  heart!  And  yet  I  know  not  how  you  are 
To  reconcile  Antemnae  to  this  gift. 
Our  Sabine  women,  for  themselves  and  me, 
Are  friends  to  you  and  yours,  but  all  our  men 
Are  strangely  angered  against  you  and  yours. 
ROM.  [Smiling]    Perhaps,  love,  we  may  sometime  find  a  way 
To  make  your  women  reconcile  the  men: 
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Your  sex  are  matchless  mediators.  [Looking  out]  Hold! 

Who  have  we  here?  My  counsellor,  my  friend!  [lulus  enters  and 
Romulus  runs  to  him  and  jails  upon  his  %nee  before  him] 

Honored  lulus,  kneeling  thus  I  thank  thee 

For  so  complying  with  my  wish.  Your  pupil 

Is  not  a  wanderer  now,  without  a  country. 
IUL.    No,  nor  without  a  country  to  outrival 

In  future  fame,  the  land  of  great  Aeneas 

From  whom  he  sprang.  Now,  Romulus,  attend! 

Prepare  for  mighty  omens!  Listen  all! 

When  great  Aeneas  brought  the  sacred  relics 

Hither  from  Troy,  the  fire  and  the  palladium, 

Which  were  to  shield  whatever  realm  they  dwelt  in, 

He  prophesied  that  at  some  future  time 

A  city  would  arise  to  rule  the  world 

And  in  that  city  must  these  relics  dwell. 

Alba  was  built  and  thither  were  they  taken; 

But  the  gods  frowned  and  they  returned  from  Alba. 

Last  night,  a  tempest  swept  the  sacred  grove, 

O'erthrew  the  temple  where  they  were  enshrined, 

Cast  down  our  dwellings!  As  I  gazed,  a  child 

Touched  by  an  impulse  from  above,  exclaimed, 

"The  gods  have  left  this  grove!"  And  at  the  moment 

Two  strangers  passing,  one  cried  to  the  other, 

"To  Rome!  To  Rome!  The  gods  are  building  Rome!" 
ROM.    Rome? 
IUL.    Aye,  from  Romulus. 
VUL.    A  fitting  name. 

NUM.    Hail  to  the  new-named  Rome!  The  gods  have  named  it! 
ROM.    Proceed,  proceed. 
IUL.    Scarce  had  the  stranger  spoken 

When  heavily  burst  the  thunder  and  the  oracle 

Answered  me,  "Bear  the  sacred  relics  hence 

To  Rome,"  and  hither,  Romulus,  they  come! 

The  cavalcade  will  presently  be  here. 

And,  oh!  the  gods  of  Troy  will  make  of  Rome 

A  greater  Troy,  to  more  than  compensate 

The  race  of  Priam,  for  the  first  Troy's  fall. 
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ROM.    Hail  to  the  fated  pledge  of  Rome's  dominion! 
Let  it  be  placed  on  Palatine:  beneath  it, 
Deeply  in  earth,  the  sacred  name  be  hidden 
Of  the  new  Rome  it  hallows!  Oh,  my  friend, 
Thou  from  whom  first  I  heard  the  wisdom  which 
Enlarged  my  views  and  changed  their  character, 
Thou,  who  now  bring'st  me  such  a  gift  as  man 
Never  before  had  power  to  offer  man, 
How  can  I  thank  you?  Yet  there  is  one  gift 
I  still  can  offer  you;  and  to  a  parent 
Surely  there  cannot  be  a  gift  more  precious 
Than  a  lost  child,  reclaimed  from  the  pursuit 
Of  wild  ambitions,  to  domestic  love 
Among  his  native  scenes  and  earliest  friends. 
Behold,  I  give  your  lost  Valerius  back 

And  he  himself  will  tell  you  all  the  rest.  [He  passes  Valerius  to 
lulus.  They  embrace] 
IUL.    I  have  no  words  to  utter  what  I  feel, 

But  you  will  own  that  I  have  not  been  less 
Active  for  you.  'Tis  long,  King  Numitorius, 
Since  last  I  met  or  you,  or  Silius,  you 
Whom  I  remember  well  in  days  long  past. 
I  would  have  both  of  you  draw  near  and  listen.  [They  advance} 
Your  daughter,  Numitorius,  it  seems 
Was  wedded  ere  she  died. 
NUM.     Oh,  from  the  skies 

Let  her  look  down  and  bless  this  hour  of  joy! 
SIL.     While  you  receive  our  blessings,  for  the  tomb 

Raised  to  her  memory. 
IUL.    Her  memory  ever 

Will  be  adored  by  all  who  honor  virtue 
Though  hers  was  slandered.  But  she  did  not  die 
So  early  as  was  said. 
ROM.    Great  Jupiter! 

Our  mother  living  when  we  might  have  known  her! 
IUL.    The  vestals  dwelt  within  the  sacred  grove 
Which  treasured  the  palladium,  where  I 
Ruled  as  the  sovereign  pontiff.  'Twas  to  me 
Your  mother  was  consigned  when  screened,  through  Antho, 
From  the  King's  malice.  Antho  being  dead, 
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The  twins,  when  born,  had  none  with  power  to  shield  them. 
Your  mother's  life  was  menaced;  and  to  guard  her, 
The  body  of  a  female,  newly  dead, 
Who  much  resembled  Ilia,  took  her  place, 
And  those  who  came  to  slay  her  found  the  corpse. 
NUM.    When  did  my  daughter  die,  then? 
IUL.    Patience,  King. 

There  is  one  person  who  can  tell  you  all: 
One  person  who  has  long,  by  all  unseen, 
Dwelt  in  these  solitudes. 
ROM.    That  person  is? 

IUL.    Some  call  her  prophetess.  The  awe  which  shrouds 
Carmenta's  name  has  sheltered  her  lone  grot 
From  all  intrusion.  But  that  hallowed  form 
Which,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  unseen 
By  all  the  world,  shall  now  be  seen  by  you 

And  satisfy  your  doubts.  Come  forth!  Appear!  [The  Unknown  Fe- 
male appears  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  at  the  upper  part.  The  characters  range 
themselves  on  each  side,  leaving  the  center  open} 
SIL.    Am  I  awake? 
NUM.     Has  age  falsified 

My  vision?  Made  my  brain  dote?  If  I  am 
Yet  Numitorius,  this  was  once  my  Ilia! 
IUL.    This,  this  is  she  I  rescued  from  Amulius. 

[To  Stilus}  Your  wife.  [To  Numitorius}  Your  daughter!  [To  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus}  Kneel,  twin  sons,  kneel,  kneel 

And  take  a  mother's  blessing.   [Appropriate  groups  are  formed 
around  Ilia} 
ROM.  [Rising]    If  there  be 

A  stretch  of  agony  too  mighty  for 
The  feeble  human  frame,  why,  so  there  is 
Of  rapture!  Stop  this  flood  of  exultation, 
Or  the  wild  torrent  of  unlooked-for  joy 
Will  drown  my  reason.  Ha,  ha!  Is  this  earth 

Or  Heaven?  Hurt  me!  Else  I  must  go  mad!  [Bursts  into  a  passion 
of  tears} 

Oh,  friendly  gush,  stream  on!  At  other  times 
I  would  have  scorned  you  as  unmanly.  Now 
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'Tis  you  alone  restore  me  to  myself! 

Mother,  thy  woes  are  past!  Thou  art  a  queen! 

The  son  protected  by  thee  in  the  storm 

Now  founds  a  nation!  Thou  shalt  be  its  queen! 
ILIA.    Repress  this  ecstasy.  What  I  have  suffered 

Is  but  small  payment  for  an  hour  like  this, 

Restoring  me  my  husband  and  my  father, 

Restoring  two  such  sons!  [Distant:  march]  And  lo!  where  come 

The  treasures  greater  than  all  earth  can  give, 

By  which  the  guardian  gods  of  Troy  transfer 

Their  aegis  and  Troy's  glory  to  the  city 

Built  by  the  sons  of  Silius  and  Ilia!  [A  strange  darkness  comes  over 
the  scene.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  begins.  The  march  draws  nearer} 
FAB.  [Agitated]    Stop  yon  procession  and  suspend  the  rites; 
For  lo!  the  god  of  day  averts  his  face! 
Strange  darkness  shadowing  the  startled  earth 
With  omens  it  were  madness  to  defy 
Forbids  the  ceremony.  Let  it  stop. 

ILIA.  Let  it  go  on!  [The  eclipse  becomes  total,  and  all  objects  are  in  deep 
obscurity.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  speech  the  music  of  the 
march  continues,  but  not  strongly  enough  to  embarrass  the  speaker.  The  pal- 
ladium and  the  tomb  of  Aeneas  both,  surmounted  with  their  marble  statues, 
are  drawn  on  platforms  with  wheels  across  the  stage,  attended  by  a  proces- 
sion] Welcome,  extinguishing  cloud, 

Betokening  that  all  the  powers  that  now 

Prevail  on  earth  lose  their  supremacy 

And  a  new  reign  begins!  Pass,  mystic  relics; 

Mount  the  palladium,  mount  the  square  hill  destined 

To  bear  the  mightiest  kings  were  ever  crowned! 

From  thee,  throughout  the  universal  world, 

Shall  every  princely  habitation, 

Oh,  blessed  hill,  blest  beyond  all  the  seven! 

Hereafter  be  named  palace;  and  from  thee 

Shall  spring  a  city  that  a  time  to  come 

Shall  worship  as  a  god!  They  mount  the  hill!  [The  tomb  and  the 
palladium  appear  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  and  a  red  light  cast  upon  them,  ap- 
parently from  the  vestal  fire  on  the  palladium,  maJ^es  them  very  conspicuous] 
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Behold!  Aeneas's  ashes,  Troy's  palladium 
Planted  in  Rome!  Old  things  are  passed  away, 
And  a  new  age  begins;  for,  look!  look!  look!  [The  eclipse  begins  to 
pass;  light  streams  over  the  scene,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  becomes 
complete  and  brilliant] 

The  god  of  day  bursts  forth  again  and  sends 
A  smile  of  glory  o'er  the  universe, 
Proving  what  I  predict! 
ROM.    Let  Rome  arise! 

Her  reed-roofed  cabins  grow  to  columned  halls 

Of  marble.  Let  her  people  earn  a  name 

Which  of  itself  can  conquer;  let  them  joy 

More  in  bestowing  than  acquiring  empires; 

And  may  their  venerated  giant  realm, 

When  time  shall  claim  his  rights  o'er  all  that's  human, 

And  cast  it  into  desolation,  awe 

Beholders  with  the  grandeur  of  its  corpse. 

Let  Rome  arise!  And  tell  the  universe 

What  fortitude  and  valor  can  achieve 

When  nursed  by  temperance  and  led  by  glory. 

Let  Rome  arise!  And  show  the  world  a  model 

Which  shall,  like  Troy's  palladium  given  to  Rome 

Transfer  to  other  times  the  power  to  rear 

A  greater  Rome  in  regions  yet  unborn.  [The  various  characters  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  invoking  a  benediction] 

CURTAIN 


THE  BLACK  MAN; 
Or,  THE  SPLEEN 


THE  BLACK  MAN; 
Or,  THE  SPLEEN 

THE  manuscript  of  The  Elac\  Man;  or,  The  Spleen,  in  Payne's  own 
hand,  is  in  the  Luquer  collection. 
It  seems  impossible  to  decide  the  date  of  composition  of  the  unacted 
domestic  play,  The  Elac\  Man;  for  although  the  source  is  known,  it  had  been 
available  to  Payne  for  many  years.  Payne's  work  is  based  ultimately  on  Ger- 
nevalde's UHomme  Noir,  ou  Le  Spleen,  performed  first  on  February  20, 
1778,  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Haye,  and  printed  in  Paris  the  same  year.  Its  di- 
rect source,  however,  appears  to  be  Maille  de  Marencour's  adaptation  of 
Gernevalde's  play  which  was  published  in  1783  under  the  same  tide  but  with 
two  or  three  slight  abridgments  and  an  altered  ending. 

The  central  situation  of  Gernevalde's  play  is  a  domestic  problem  of  con- 
siderable interest:  the  difficult  readjustment  faced  by  a  wife  after  her  hus- 
band develops  melancholia,  which  at  the  close  gives  promise  of  becoming  so 
acute  as  to  be  incurable.  De  Marencour,  however,,  adds  a  sentimental  turn  to 
the  denouement,  picturing  unconvincingly  the  husband's  sudden  recovery 
and  his  reunion  with  his  wife;  and  it  is  the  sentimental  ending  that  Payne 
chooses  for  his  play. 


[CHARACTERS 


JOHNSON,  the  Elac\  Man 

CHEVILLARD 

GUICHARD 

WAITERS 

MRS.  JOHNSON 

BETTY,  her  Maid 

MADAME  GUICHARD 

THE  ACTION  TAKES  PLACE  IN  FRANCE^ 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  :  Inside  of  an  inn.  Enter  Guichard  and  Madame  Guichard,  Mrs.  John- 
son and  Betty;  and  a  waiter  bearing  a  travelling  bag  and  portmanteau. 

GUI.  [To  waiter]  Show  the  ladies  to  No.  2  on  the  first  floor.  Light  the 
fires.  Ah,  ladies,  you're  in  luck!  Though  I  say  it,  my  house  is  one  of  the  best 
in  France. 

BET.  Wait  a  minute,  landlord.  I've  a  word  for  your  ear,  when  I've  shown 
up  missis. 

GUI.  Youll  not  be  the  first  pretty  girl  I've  waited  for.  [Exeunt  Betty  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  with  waiter.  Madame  Guichard  follows  them  with  her  eyes, 
with  curiosity] 

MME.  GUI.  Two  such  spruce  looking  women  travelling  all  alone  so  late 
in  the  year!  What  does  it  mean,  husband?  What  does  it  mean? 

GUI.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  you're  always  meddling  with  things 
that  don't  concern  you.  You're  <much>  too  impertinent,  wife,  really  you're 
too  impertinent!  There  never  drops  in  a  traveller  but  you  must  know  what 
he  is,  what  he  is  not,  where  he  comes  from,  and  where  he's  going  to.  You'd 
make  an  admirable  custom  house  officer!  I  tell  you  again  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  find  out  whether  people  have  plenty  of  cash,  that  they  may  be  treated 
and  made  to  pay  accordingly. 

MME.  GUI.    These  women  don't  seem  to  lack.  Do  you  think  they're 

French  ? 

<Gui.    What's  that  to>  you?  French  or  not,  it's  all  <one,  if  they  pay> 

well. 

<MME.  GUI.  Why,  only  >  that  if  they're  foreigners  they  can't  <  obj ect !  > 
Stop— I  forgot—the  Black  Man  has  <given>  notice  that  he's  going  tonight. 

<Gui.>  Oh!  So  much  the  better.  I  wish  the  Poet  would  follow  him.  I'm 
tired  of  giving  that  fellow  credit. 

MME.  GUI.  I  went  up  to  dun  him  this  morning;  but  he  stopped  my  mouth 
with  a  bundle  of  little  verses,  where  he  calls  me  Iris,  as  thick  as  my  arm. 

GUI.  I  wish  he  and  his  little  verses  were  far  enough.  That  coin  don't  pass 
in  trade.  I  can't  afiord  to  keep  a  poet  to  make  little  verses  in  praise  of  you. 

MME.  GUI.  Hey  dey!  Don't  throw  your  poet  in  my  teeth!  Is  it  my  fault 
that  the  man's  got  no  money? 

GUI.    Oh!  You  women  can  be  made  to  do  anything  with  a  little  flummery. 
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MME.  GUI.    He  gives  me  his  little  verses,  and  better  them  than  nothing. 

GUI.  Better  than  nothing,— perhaps  not,— for  time's  only  thrown  away 
in  reading  'em.  But  come.  Get  me  the  account  book,  that  I  may  make  out  the 
Black  Man's  bill 

MME.  GUI.    Take  care  not  to  leave  out  anything. 

GUI.    Trust  me  for  that.  It's  all  down. 

MME.  GUI.  Charge  a  little  over.  We  are  always  forced  to  take  off  enough; 
so  there's  no  harm. 

GUI.  You  don't  think  to  teach  me  my  business,  do  you?  Let  me  alone.  He 
shall  pay  for  the  frights  he's  given  us.  Go  you  and  look  to  the  supper. 

MME*  GUI.    Don't  leave  out  the  bleeding. 

GUI.  I  shall  take  care  of  the  bleeding,  don't  alarm  yourself.  And  if  he 
don't  bleed  freely  'twont  be  my  fault.  [Enter  Betty] 

GUI.    Well,  my  pretty  lass,  what's  your  pleasure? 

BET.    Landlord,  have  you  many  people  here  just  now? 

GUI.  Scarcely  a  soul.  This  is  the  dead  time  of  year  with  us,  you  know.  It 
must  be  something  mighty  pressing  to  make  people  travel  this  weather;  I 
don't  mean  that  for  you,  no,  no.  We've  nobody  to  keep  us,  just  now,  but  your 
party,  a  poet  that  don't  count  because  I  have  to  keep  him,  and  a  Black  Man 
who's  been  here  it  will  be  a  fortnight  day  after  tomorrow. 

BET.    A  Black  Man! 

GUI.  Aye,,  aye;  that's  a  nickname  we've  given  him,  because  he's  all  in 
black,  from  his  shoes  to  his  wig. 

BET.    To  his  wig!  Do  you  know  his  name? 

GUI.    Neither  his  name,  nor  his  nation. 

BET.    Now  if  it  should  <by>  chance  to  be  him! 

GUI.  Him!  So  you're  looking  to  find  somebody?  He  only  looks  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  everybody.  I've  scarcely  seen  his  face  myself  since  he's  been 
here.  When  we  take  the  things  up  to  him,  he  don't  even  give  us  a  glance. 
Whatever  we  give  him,  good  or  bad,  cold  or  hot,  little  or  much,  he  says  not 
a  word.  In  short,  he's  such  an  odd  being,  that  I  keep  my  young  folks  in  order 
by  threatening  'em  with  the  Black  Man. 

BET.    I  could  almost  protest  from  the  portrait  'twas  my  missis's  husband! 

GUI.  Pshaw!  You're  quizzing.  Your  mistress  must  have  had  a  great  pas- 
sion for  matrimony,  to  take  such  a  man  for  a  husband. 

BET.  What  can  a  woman  do,  good  Mr.  Landlord!  When  she  can't  pick 
out  a  man,  and  gets  tired  of  living  single,  she  mustn't  be  over  nice;  she's  in 
luck  to  get  a  man  at  all  in  these  old  bachelor  days.  One  must  put  up  with  a 
bear,  so  one  gets  a  husband. 
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GUI.  Then  I  think  this  very  likely  to  be  your  man;  for  he's  as  much  Eke 
a  bear  as — 

BET.    Is  he  young? 

GUI.    Between  the  two. 

BET.    So  far  so  good.  Tall? 

GUI.    Middling. 

BET.    Nearer  and  nearer!  Fat? 

GUI.    Not  over  and  above. 

BET.    Better  still.  Large  eyes  ? 

GUI.  Aye,  aye;  for  they  frightened  me  out  of  the  room  the  only  time  he 
ever  looked  at  me. 

BET.    The  very  man.  Thick  eyebrows  ? 

GUI.    Very,  and  as  black  as  his  coat. 

BET.  Feature  for  feature,  the  identical  man  we've  been  running  after  for 
these  two  months. 

GUI.  Is  it  the  fashion  in  your  country  for  women  to  run  after  their  hus- 
bands? 

BET.  The  Black  Man  you  speak  of,  is  named  Johnson.  After  he  had  been 
two  years  married,  he  became  taciturn,  melancholy,  brutal;  got  out  of  humor 
with  everybody,  even  his  child,  who  was  then  only  six  months  old.  Next  by 
degrees,  he  grew  tired  of  his  wife  and  would  pass  months  without  seeing 
her;  yes,  Mr.  Landlord,  without  showing  her  the  least  civility.  That  was  very 
hard,  wasn't  it,  for  a  young  woman  like  my  mistress? 

GUI.    Is  there  no  remedy  for  that  in  your  country? 

BET.  There  was  none  found  but  to  expatriate  Mr.  Johnson,  and  give  him 
a  change  of  air.  It's  now  two  years  since  he  left  England,  to  come  to  France. 
Since  then  we've  heard  not  a  breath  of  news  from  or  about  him.  In  short, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  tired  of  being  a  widow,  and  not  able  to  take  a  second  husband 
without  being  sure  of  the  death  of  the  first,  determined  to  come  over  herself, 
and  find  out  the  truth. 

GUI.  Ah!  I  see!  You  come  to  France  to  seek  out  the  certificate  of  his 
death? 

BET.  Pretty  nearly,  Mr.  Landlord;  but  when  we  got  to  Paris,  we  heard  he 
was  not  dead  then,  but  left  the  night  before.  Though  they  say  the  air  of  that 
city  has  not  cured  him,  we're  not  easy  yet.  Do  people  live  long  in  your  coun- 
try with  that  disease? 

GUI.  I  can't  say.  We  never  had  it  in  our  family.  [Enter  waiter,  with  a  let- 
ter} 

WAIT.    Your  mistress  is  ringing  for  you. 
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BET.  I'm  going.  [To  Guichard]  Landlord,  contrive  to  get  us  a  peep  at  that 
man. 

GUI.  That  won't  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  he's  mighty  close.  Stay!  You 
can  do  one  thing:  wait  upon  him  yourself  at  supper.  But  perhaps  the  sight  of 
a  petticoat  will  make  him  savage.  How  can  we  manage? 

BET.  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  I'll  go  and  see  what  missis  wants  and 
come  again  presently. 

GUI.  Make  haste,  for  'twill  soon  be  his  supper  hour,  and  I  like  to  be  to 
the  minute  with  him  for  fear — [Exit  Betty] 

GUI.    What  have  you  got  there? 

WAIT.    A  letter  the  Black  Man  gave  me  to  put  in  the  post. 

GUI.  A  letter?  Hand  it  here.  [Reads  the  address]  London — [Aside,  sur- 
prised] Ah!  Ah!  This  agrees — Go  to  the  kitchen;  I'll  put  the  letter  in  myself. 
[Exit  waiter.  Enter  Madame  Guichard  precipitately,  with  the  account  boo\> 
which  she  claps  down  on  the  table.  The  dialogue  is  very  rapid] 

MME.  GUI.  Husband,  I  know  all.  She  told  me  everything.  She's  English, 
got  a  husband,  don't  know  what's  become  of  him,  left  after  two  years.  Hus- 
band had  a  malady — stop — what  do  they  call  it?  Plin — PI — Ah!  Splin — such 
a  droll  malady  that  they  that  have  it  at  last  kill  themselves  as  quietly  as  I 
should  drink  off  a  glass  of  water — 

GUI.    So,  you've  been  pumping,  as  usual — 

MME.  GUI.  Don't  repeat  what  I've  told  you;  I  don't  think  they  want  it 
known. 

GUI.    It's  in  good  hands,  then. 

MME.  GUI.  There's  your  account  book.  Take  good  care  now.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  charging  twice  over.  I'm  going  to  the  lady,  and  I  shall  make  her 
chat  so  as  to  bring  you  more  news  presently.  Mind  the  bill.  [Exit  Madame 
Guichard] 

GUI.  [Mimicking]  Tattle,  tatta,  tattee.  That's  a  downright  woman.  Pry- 
ing, tattling,  and  meddling  are  her  qualities.  Let's  see  if  the  letter'll  give  us 
any  clue.  The  superscription's  not  to  a  woman  at  any  rate.  [Reads]  "To  Mr. 
Murray."  That's  most  likely  one  of  his  friends — I've  a  furious  itching  to  un- 
seal it — Aye,  but  if  it  shouldn't  happen — No  matter,  here  it  goes,  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady — [Breads  the  seal]  Well!  This  is  agreeable.  My  curiosity's 
well  paid.  The  letter's  in  his  own  country  language  and  I  can't  make  out  a 
word  of  it.  [Enter  Chevillard] 

CHEV.    Ah,  you're  busy,  I  see;  I'll  come  again.  [Goes  out] 

GUI.  Zounds,  that's  the  very  thing.  The  poet  may  <make  it  out  for> 
me.  Mr.  Chevillard! 

<CHEV.>  [Running  bacl(\    What,  my  dear  sir! 
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<Gui.>     As  you  know  everything,  do  you  know  how  to  read  English? 

CHEV.  Know  how  to  read  it?  I  know  more,  sir,  I  know  how  to  translate 
it. 

GUI.    Look  here,  then.  Tell  me  what  this  is  about. 

CHEV.  [Taking  the  letter}  There's  not  an  author  in  the  language  that 
I  haven't  treated. 

GUI.  [Aside}  So  much  the  worse  for  them!  They  must  have  had  a  starv- 
ing time  with  you. 

CHEV.  I've  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Pope;  I've  given  new  lustre  to  Shake- 
speare; I  have  borne  Newton  to  the  third  Heaven. 

GUI.  'Tis  a  great  pity  you  couldn't  bear  yourself  as  high  as  the  first,  for 
you're  cast  mighty  low  on  this  earth,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Chevillard — 

CHEV.    What  can  one  expect?  The  muses  wage  eternal  war  with  fortune, 

GUI.  Make  peace  with  her  as  soon  as  you  can,  Mr.  Chevillard,  pray  do, 
and  never  mind  what  the  muses  say. 

CHEV.  I'm  about  it,  Mr.  Guichard.  I  am  about  to  bring  out  a  work,  which 
promises  to  produce  me  equal  profit  and  renown.  'Tis  a  melodrame.  Never 
was  so  black  a  piece  seen.  I've  even  engaged  the  manuscript  to  the  London 
managers,  and  it  will  strike  two  nations  with  terror  on  the  same  night. 
The  scene  is  laid  among  the  dead. 

GUI.  Take  care  the  melodrame  don't  get  laid  there  too.  But  we're  straying 
from  the  point.  Pray  tell  me  what  the  letter  says. 

CHEV.  Your  interest  touches  me  as  if  it  were  my  own.  [Puts  on  his  spec- 
tacles and  as  he  is  going  to  begin  reading,  suddenly  ta\es  them  off  and  turns 
to  Guichard}  By  the  bye,  did  your  wife  show  you  the  little  verses  I  made  on 
her  this  morning? 

GUI.  Aye,  aye;  but,  no  offense  to  your  little  verses,  I'd  rather  she'd  have 
shown  me  some  of  your  money. 

CHEV.    Those  verses  are  more  precious  than  gold. 

GUI.  Very  likely;  but,  as  I'm  no  judge,  I  should  like  the  gold  better. 
Come  now — the  letter. 

CHEV.  Your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied  instantly.  [Resumes  his  spectacles 
and  then  taf^es  them  off  again~\  But  a  thought  strikes  me. 

GUI.    Tell  it  some  other  time  then.  Come,  the  letter,  the  letter,  pray. 

CHEV.  What  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  you  happened  to  have  me  in 
your  house.  You  never  could  have  managed  this  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me. 

GUI.    True— true— but  make  haste— I'm  wanted. 

CHEV.  Then  the  business  now  is  to  tell  you  what  the  letter  says,  hey? 
[Resumes  the  spectacles  and  pretends  to  read}  Br — br — br — Ah!  Ah! 

GUI.    Well! 
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CHEV.    Br— br— the  devil! 

GUI.    What?  What  is  it? 

CHEV.    Br—br— Twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling! 

GUI.    Hey? 

CHEV.  Why,  this  is  good  news  for  you,  Mr.  Guichard,  wonderful  news, 
Mr.  Guichard. 

GUI.    What  news  do  you  mean? 

CHEV.  [Returning  the  letter]  Your  friend  in  England  tells  you  that  one 
of  your  relations,  being  dead,  has  left  you  heir  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
that's  all. 

GUI.    They  tell  me  that? 

CHEV.    Yes. 

GUI.    Me? 

CHEV.    Yes,  you. 

GUI.    My  friends  in  England? 

CHEV.    Yes,  in  England. 

GUI.  [Bursting  into  a  loud  laugh]    Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

CHEV.  That's  right.  You  may  well  laugh,  Guichard.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Let 
them  laugh  that  win!  I  congratulate  you  heartily;  and  I'll  instantly  celebrate 
your  good  fortune  in  some  verses  to  Madame  Guichard. 

GUI.  Why  you're  mad,  Mr.  Poet.  I've  no  friends  in  England;  and  what's 
more,  the  letter  didn't  come  from  England,  but  is  going  there. 

CHEV.    Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before? 

GUI.  If  you  didn't  treat  your  authors  any  better  than  you've  treated  this 
letter,  they  haven't  much  reason  to  be  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chevillard. 

CHEV.    They  never  complained.  But  I  came  to  ask — 

GUI.    Umph!  You're  always  asking.  Well,  what  now? 

CHEV.  I  hope  there's  no  harm  in  my  asking  what  ladies  those  are  that 
are  just  come? 

GUI.    They  are  English.  What  do  you  want  of  'em? 

CHEV.  I  only  saw  one  of  'em  and  she's  beautiful  as  love.  Do  you  think 
she'd  refuse  some  little  verses  with  which  her  charms  inspired  me? 

GUI.  They've  other  fish  to  fry,  than  to  waste  time  with  your  little  verses. 
They're  in  pursuit  of  a  lost  husband.  Have  you  found  one? 

CHEV.  I  should  be  a  little  afraid  to  take  him  home  if  I  had.  The  return 
of  such  lost  goods  is  not  always  so  very  welcome. 

GUI.  Hold!  Here  they  come.  Don't  seem  to  know  anything  about  'em. 
[Enter  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Betty} 
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BET.  [To  Mrs.  Johnson]  Yes  ma'am,  his  portrait  to  the  life.  If  '(isn't  he, 
'tis  somebody  exactly  like  him,  and  I  should  doubt  there  being  two  such  in 
the  world. 

MRS.  JOHN.    Can  chance  have  so  befriended  us? 

BET.  Chance  does  very  odd  things,  sometimes.  Be  it  as  it  may,  here's  the 
landlord  and  he'll  tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  it. 

GUI.  Aye,  and  more  than  even  I  myself  expected,  too.  I've  just  got  hold 
of  a  letter  that  the  Black  Man  gave  one  of  the  waiters  for  the  post.  See  if 
you  know  the  handwriting. 

MRS.  JOHN.    Tis  his!  {Agitated} 

GUI.  She  seems  ill.  {Aside}  Is  it  joy,  or  vexation  at  finding  him  alive? 
[Puts  a  chair}  Sit  down,  ma'am,  sit  down.  [Apart}  It's  better  never  to  mind 
a  husband,  for  it  always  makes  a  sort  of  commotion  when — [During  this 
speech  Mrs.  Johnson  reads  the  letter f  shrieks,  and  faints} 

BET.    Help,  landlord,  help! 

GUI.  What's  the  matter?  What's  the  matter?  People  don't  make  such  a 
fuss  in  this  country  about  losing  and  finding  husbands!  [Madame  Guichard 
running  in} 

MME.GUI.    Somebody  cried  out. 

GUI.    Where's  your  smelling  bottle?  The  lady's  ill. 

MME.GUI.  [With  great  fuss]  Dear  me!  Here!  Quick — yes,  quick.  [She 
feels  about  in  one  pocket}  Hold — look — I  haven't  it  about  me — husband — 
run — seek — stop!  [Feeling  in  the  other  pocket}  Perhaps — no — in  the  closet — 
you'll  find—Oh!  Here  'tis. 

GUI.    I  hope  you've  kept  me  long  enough  on  the  trot. 

MME.GUI.  [To  Betty}    Let  her  smell  it— on  her  pocket  handkerchief— 

BET.    There's  nothing  in  it. 

MME.GUI.    Nothing?  How's  that?  [Shades  it}  'Twas  full  two  days  ago. 

GUI.    Why,  wife,  you're  mad!  That's  the  brandy  flagon! 

MME.  GUI.    Bless  my  soul,  so  'tis!  Stay  till  I  fetch — [Runs  out  distractedly} 

GUI.  My  wife's  like  the  doctors.  The  patients  die  while  they're  setting 
about  how  to  keep  'em  alive.  [Enter  Madame  Guichard  running  with  a  phial, 
of  which  she  ma\es  Mrs.  Johnson  smell.  Guichard  picJ^s  up  the  letter  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  dropped.  Gives  it  to  Betty} 

GUI.  See,  Betty,  see  what  there  is  in  the  letter  so  frightful.  Does  her  hus- 
band threaten  to  go  home  to  England  to  her?  [To  Mrs.  Johnson  while  Betty 
reads]  Well,  ma'am,  do  you  find  yourself  any  better,  ma'am? 

BET.    Bless  my  soul!  If  he  doesn't  advise  her  to  get  another  husband! 

GUI.    I  don't  see  anything  so  very  terrible  in  that. 

BET.  [Shrieking}    Oh! 
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GUI.    Hey  dey!  Are  you  going  to  faint  away,  too? 

BET.    Run,  landlord,  run,  or  he  is  dead. 

GUI.    Who's  dead? 

BET.    Mr.  Johnson. 

GUI.    How? 

BET.    This  night — 

GUI.    Well— this  night? 

BET.    He  blows  out  his  brains! 

GUI.  Blows  out  his  brains?  What!  Does  he  want  to  ruin  my  house?  Let 
him  blow  out  his  brains,  if  he  likes  it,  but  not  in  my  house;  every  man  to 
his  taste,  but  not  in  my  house! 

BET.    Fly — run  to  his  room — 

GUI.  Faith,  I  don't  like  the  job.  He  might  blow  out  my  brains,  by  mis- 
take. What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Poet? 

CHEV.  Say?  Why  I  say  'twould  supply  matter  for  the  stage,  and  111  profit 
by  the  catastrophe.  No  bad  subject  for  some  little  verses  to  the  lady,  like- 
wise, by  way  of  monody. 

GUI.  We  consult  how  to  prevent  a  man's  killing  himself,  and  you  prate 
about  your  trash.  A  poet's  a  useless  piece  of  furniture  in  a  house!  [Enter 
waiter] 

WAIT.    Master,  the  Black  Man  wants  you. 

GUI.  [Trembling]    Hey?  Wh — wh — what  does  he  want  of  me? 

WAIT.  I  can't  tell.  All  I  know  is,  he's  nothing  like  so  black  as  usual; 
he  called  me  his  friend. 

GUI.    The  devil  take  his  friendship! 

MRS.  JOHN.  [Hat/ing  recovered]  Lead  me,  in  mercy,  to  his  room.  Per- 
haps the  presence  of  his  wife  may  bring  him  back  to  reason. 

GUI.  [Aside]    That  has  a  different  effect  on  different  people. 

MRS.  JOHN.  But  if  he  persist  in  his  fatal  resolution,  he  shall  take  my  life 
ere  I  will  see  him  part  with  his. 

CHEV.  [Apart]    Good!  That'll  do  for  the  denouement — last  scene — 

GUI.    It  strikes  me  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  rouse  the  police. 

CHEV.  [Apart]  Bravo!  La!  Guards!  No  bailiffs — no,  no,  they're  not 
dramatic. 

MRS.  JOHN.  No!  Let  us  not  make  a  public  exposure  of  what  may  more 
easily  be  prevented  by  milder  means. 

MME.GUI.    Husband,  the  lady's  right. 

CHEV.  Attend.  My  brain  teems  with  a  project  which  may  prove  most 
particularly  important  in  the  existing  posture  of  affairs. 

GUI.    Let's   have  it. 
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CHEV.  You'll  find  that  a  poet's  not  such  a  useless  piece  of  furniture  as 
you  would  make  him  out. 

GUI.    So  much  the  better.  Come!  Out  with  the  project. 

CHEV.    Contrive  to  get  me  to  supper  with  the  Black  Man. 

GUI.    If  that's  all  your  grand — 

CHEV.  Patience,  I  say.  I  will  show  him  at  table,  what  one  don't  see  every 
day. 

GUI.  Very  like.  But  surely  you  won't  dare  to  sit  at  table  with  such  a 
man? 

CHEV.  I  could  sup  with  the  devil  himself.  Ladies,  you  must  be  con- 
cealed at  hand.  [To  Guichard]  Where  can  you  hide  the  ladies? 

GUI.    In  the  bedchamber. 

CHEV.  Good!  You  will  appear  at  the  first  signal  [To  Mrs.  Johnson] 
From  you,  madam,  I  must  beg,  if  you  please,  some  further  information 
which  may  be  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

MRS.  JOHN.    Anything  that  may  save  his  life. 

CHEV.  There's  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  these  cases,  dispatch  is  half  the 
battle. 

ACT  II. 

^SCENE]:  Johnson's  sitting  room.  At  the  right  the  door  of  the  chamber.  At 
the  left,  that  of  the  cabinet.  In  the  center  of  stage,  a  table  laid  for  supper. 
In  the  flat,  a  closet.  Johnson  is  discovered  writing. 

JOHN.  [Alone,  speaking  and  writing  at  the  same  time}  I  return  to  thee, 
O  skies!  the  charge  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted.  Take  it  back.  I 
return  it.  I've  had  enough  of  it.  [Enter  Guichard  with  two  waiters  to  whom 
he  maJ^es  signs  to  tread  softly] 

GUI.  [Low,  as  he  comes  in]    He's  writing. 

JOHN.  [Still  writing]  Earth,  open  thy  bosom,  and  give  my  body  its  last 
asylum.  You  can't  refuse  it.  I  am  one  of  thy  vassals  who  would  go  home 
to  my  own  domain. 

GUI.    No  doubt  that's  his  will. 

JOHN.  For  thee,  my  dear  child,  if  Heaven  has  prolonged  thy  life,  I  ask 
pardon  for  having  given  thee  existence;  'tis  an  unlucky  present  I've  made 
thee;  but  I  am  about  to  teach  thee  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  As  for  you,  my 
wife,  I  dispense  with  your  shedding  tears  upon  my  grave.  With  regard  to 
mourning,  every  widow  ought  to  wear  it.  'Tis  an  advertisement  to  the 
public  that  she's  to  <be>  disposed  of.  Let  no  one  tease  himself  to  dis- 
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cover  my  reason  for  renouncing  life.  I  have  none  but  the  impossibility  of 
enduring  it.  I  bequeath  to  the  landlord  of  this  house — 

GUI.  [Low]    He  means  me — 

JOHN.    All  my  old  clothes,  and  I  go  back  as  I  came.  I  thank  him— 

GUI.  [Low]    What  for? 

JOHN.    For  having  endeavored  to  poison  me  with  bad  victuals — 

GUI.  [Low]    I  was  mistaken.  He  can't  mean  me — 

JOHN.  And  though  he  was  unsuccessful,  yet  as  the  will  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  deed  yet  <I  give>  him  a  thousand  crowns — 

GUI.  [Low]    1  really  think  he  does  mean  me,  after  all. 

JOHN.  By  way  of  recompense  Alexander  caused  the  works  of  Homer 
to  be  enshrined  in  gold.  I  desire  that  the  same  homage  should  be  paid  to 
Young's  Night  Thoughts;  for  never  was  there  a  work,  to  my  taste,  better 
calculated  to  inspire  a  disgust  for  life.  Such  are  the  last  desires  of  Ichabod 
Wilkins  Johnson.  Now  all  my  affairs  are  in  order.  I  can  take  leave  of  the 
world,  without  fear  of  any  impertinent  opposition. 

GUI.  [In  a  frightened,  half-surprised  tone]    Nevertheless  I  must  speak. 

JOHN.  [Surprised  at  hearing  a  voice,  calls]  Who's  there?  [The  waiters 
escape  into  the  cabinet] 

GUI.  [Timidly]    Sir,  'tis  your  humble  servant,  sir. 

JOHN.    Ah,  you,  hey?  Have  you  been  here  long? 

GUI.    No,  sir.  Oh,  no,  only  this  instant,  sir. 

JOHN.    Take  a  chair.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  have  a  chat. 

GUI.    Thank  you,  sir — very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir — very — but — 

JOHN.    Landlord — 

GUI.    Sir. 

JOHN.    I'm  going  tonight. 

GUI.  [Aside]    Going,  indeed! 

JOHN.    Is  my  bill  made  out? 

GUI.    Yes,  sir. 

JOHN.    Let   me   have   it. 

GUI.  [Reaching  it  out  to  him  at  arm's  length]    Here  it  is,  sir. 

JOHN.    Now,  have  you  forgotten  anything? 

GUI.    Forgetfulness  isn't  my  failing,  sir. 

JOHN.    So  much  the  better.  Everything  is  charged  fairly,  I  hope. 

GUI.  Conscientiously.  I  can't  take  off  a  sou,  on  the  word  of  an  honest 
man,  I  can't. 

JOHN.    Don't  alarm  yourself.  I  don't  want  to  beat  you  down. 

GUI.    Oh,  I'm  sure  of  that,  sir. 

JOHN.    The  whole  amount  is — 
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GUI.    Fifty  crowns,  and  what  you  please  for  the  waiters. 

JOHN.  Oh!  I  wish  to  put  everybody  in  good  humor  with  me  today. 
Guichard? 

GUI.    Sir. 

JOHN.    Are  you  clever? 

GUI.  Why,  sir,  I  do  my  best  to  satisfy  my  customers;  but  one  don't  suc- 
ceed always. 

JOHN.    If  you  are  clever,  catch.  [Throws  a  purse  to  him] 

GUI.  Oh,  in  such  a  case,  I'm  as  clever  as  the  best  of  'em.  How  much 
change  am  I  to' return,  sir? 

JOHN.  Change.  Why!  What  should  I  do  with  change?  I  shall  find  pas- 
turage gratis  on  the  road  I'm  going.  Keep  it  all.  My  change  will  be  of  a 
different  sort. 

GUI.  [Pocketing  it]  As  you  insist,  sir,  I  can't  refuse.  [Aside]  He's  as 
free  with  his  money  as  his  life.  Sir,  I  have  yet  a  little  favor  to  ask — if  I  may 
be  so  bold — 

JOHN.    Out   with    it. 

GUI.  'Tis  about  a  poor  devil  that  I  have  lodged  and  boarded  for  the  last 
twelvemonth.  I  don't  know  whether  'tis  misery,  or  what,  but  there  are 
moments  when  his  mind  wanders  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  fear  some  of 
these  days  he'll  take  a  notion  of  walking  into  the  other  world,  without 
giving  anybody  notice  beforehand,  and  even  without  paying  his  bill,  which 
is  worse  yet. 

JOHN.    Who   or   what  is   he? 

GUI.  He's  a  sort  of  a  poet.  He  has  asked  me  frequendy  to  mention  him 
to  you,  but  I  never  could  get  a  chance. 

JOHN.    Show  him  in. 

GUI.    He's  worth  seeing.  He'll  make  a  man  laugh  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

JOHN.    I've  no  desire  to  laugh. 

GUI.  Tell  him,  pray,  that  'tisn't  honest  for  anybody  to  kill  himself  with- 
out paying  his  debts.  That's  the  main  point. 

JOHN.    Does  he  owe  you  much? 

GUI.    Oh!  No  great  thing.  The  living  of  a  poet— 

JOHN.  [Throws  another  purse]  Hold.  Pay  yourself,  and  don't  let  the  man 
be  annoyed. 

GUI.  [Aside]  It's  plain  this  is  his  last  day.  He  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  his  money.  [To  Johnson]  Sir,  I  shall  take  what  is  my  due,  and  give 
him  the  balance  as  a  mark  of  your  bounty. 

JOHN.    No.  Keep  it  all.  For  him  I  reserve  something  better. 
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GUI.  [Aside]  Zounds!  If  there  should  happen  only  a  man  a  year  to  kill 
himself  in  my  house,  I  should  soon  make  a  fortune! 

JOHN.    Send  him  hither.  Invite  him  from  me  to  supper. 

GUI.  [Aside]    The  very  thing.  [Aloud]  I'll  fetch  the  poet  instantly,  sir. 

JOHN.  The  sooner,  the  better.  [Going,  Guichard  ma\es  a  sign  to  the 
waiters  to  watch  over  Johnson.  During  the  following  soliloquy,  Betty,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Madame  Guichard  enter  softly  and  hide  in  the  bedroom] 

JOHN.  [Alone]  At  last  the  long  procrastinated  day  is  come!  Soon  shall 
I  enjoy  a  tranquillity  nowhere  to  be  found  except  among  the  dead.  Preju- 
dices of  the  world,  which  forbid  man  to  end  the  sufferings  of  which  you 
are  often  the  cause,  which  would  keep  a  poor  wretch  in  the  midst  of  you 
as  devils  do  for  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  him,  now,  now,  I  soar  above  ye! 
The  veil  is  rent.  I  now  see  your  futility;  ignorance  in  which  you  bury  mortals, 
the  bondage  in  which  you  hold  the  free  born  soul,  and  I  tear  off  your  yoke. 
Everything  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  get  out  of  the  world.  The  earth  is  weary 
of  sustaining  me;  the  light  seems  to  regret  being  obliged  to  shine  upon 
me;  night  brings  nothing  but  horrid  phantoms  to  my  pillow;  and  even 
sleep  denies  me  its  gentle  consolation.  I  am  friendless  and  without  kindred; 
I  have  broken  every  tie  that  bound  me  to  those  that  have  unluckily  been 
linked  to  me  by  an  accident  equally  unfortunate  on  both  sides.  I  am  now 
parted  from  everything  but  my  body  and  in  a  few  moments  I  shall  bid 
good  night  to  that.  [Enter  Guichard,  followed  by  Chevillard] 

GUI.  Come  in,  Mr.  Chevillard,  come  in!  [To  Johnson]  Sir,  this  is  the 
person — you  know — and  here's  another  plate  and  knife  and  fork. 

JOHN.    Go. 

GUI.    Don't  you  want  a  waiter  to  attend  the  supper  table? 

JOHN.    No.  We  can  wait  upon  ourselves. 

GUI.  [Low  to  Chevillard'}    We  shall  be  close  by — don't  be  afraid. 

CHEV.    Not  I.  [Exit  Guichard  into  the  cabinet]  Now  to  begin  my  part. 

JOHN.  [Believing  the  landlord  gone,  rises  and  double  loc\s  the  door. 
Chevillard  strides  to  and  fro  <across>  the  stage  and  heaves  every  now 
and  then  a  deep  sigh.  Johnson  observes  him.  Goes  to  a  closet,  tafyes  a  covered 
plate  and  puts  it  on  the  table  and  says  to  Chevillard]  Mr.  Poet,  I  mean  to 
treat  you  to  a  dish  of  my  sort. 

CHEV.  [Aside]  You'll  have  one  of  mine,  in  return.  [After  a  moment's 
silence,  regarding  Johnson's  covered  plate]  Some  English  dish  I  suppose, 
sir?  [Despairingly]  Oh  my  ungrateful  country! 

JOHN.  What  has  your  country  done  to  you  to  make  you  exclaim  in  such 
a  way  against  it? 
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CHEV.  What  has  she  done?  What  has  she  not  done!  What  has  she  done! 
Alas!  She  has  forced  me  to  endure  the  fate  of  those  great  men,  that  Rome 
exiled  from  her  bosom  for  having  rendered  her  services  invaluable. 

JOHN.  [Aside]  The  landlord  was  in  the  right.  If  this  man  goes  on,  he'll 
make  me  laugh.  So  be  it.  I  shall  die  the  more  merrily. 

CHEV.  I  have  sought — I  have  sought  to  reform  my  native  land,  and  my 
native  land  has — reformed  me. 

JOHN.    How  so? 

CHEV.  The  most  marked  ingratitude — the  most  crying  injustice — the  most 
infamous  conspiracy — with  your  leave,  we'll  sit  down  to  supper,  for  I  begin 
to  feel  rather  hungry. 

JOHN.    With  pleasure;  but  on  condition  that  you  fare  freely  just  as  I  do. 

CHEV.  I'll  not  let  a  dish  escape;  the  middle  one  above  all  shall  be  my 
mark.  Your  English  dainties  are  more  solid  than  ours;  and  I  augur  well  of 
that.  [They  sit  down  to  table,  facing  each  other.  Chevillard  eats  voraciously 
and  quickly.  Johnson  eyes  him  intently] 

JOHN.  [Apart]  The  landlord  was  mistaken.  This  man  has  no  desire  to 
die. 

CHEV.  They've  of  course  told  you,  sir,  that  to  the  talent  for  making  little 
verses,  I  join  that  of  making  melodrames? 

JOHN.    They  seldom  keep  one  from  starvation. 

CHEV.  Starvation  is  my  pride,  sir,  the  disgrace  of  my  persecutors — an 
excellent  dish,  on  my  word. 

JOHN.    Are  these  all  the  services  you  have  done  your  country? 

CHEV.  They  are  greater  than  they  appear,  sir;  and  presently  you'll  own 
it.  Let's  take  a  glass,  if  you  please;  drinking  creates  an  appetite.  [Drinks] 
You  know  from  the  earliest  times  the  ridiculous  levity  of  the  French  has 
been  a  subject  of  reproach;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  yet  proposed  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  There  was  wanting  striking  pictures,  there  was 
wanting  images — in  short  there  was  wanting  melodrames.  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.  Thanks  to  my  labors,  the  nation  is  no  longer  the  same.  They  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  cheerfulness;  it  is  an  insult  to  try  to  make  anybody  laugh. 
France  is  restored  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  when 
Paris  was  celebrated  for  its  gravity.  Fire,  steel,  poison  are  become  its  recrea- 
tions; it  forsakes  paths  strewn  with  roses  for  those  that  are  embellished  with 
bones,  skulls,  and  corpses.  I  had  only  to  complete  my  work  with  a  <fin- 
ished>  melodramatic  specimen  to  teach  my  own  countrymen  how  to  kill 
themselves  as  composedly  as  yours  do  [Johnson  stares],  and  this  I  have  just 
accomplished.  Such,  sir,  are  the  services  I  have  done  my  native  land;  and 
[looking  at  his  <^clothes^>  ]  such  my  recompense!  Pray  pass  that  plate,  if  you 
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please.  Since  my  exile  from  the  capital,  I  have  found  no  kind  bosom  to  be 
the  depositary  of  my  afflictions;  and  it  was  reserved  for  you  to  come  from  a 
foreign  country  to  console  me  in  my  disgrace,  to  comfort  me  in  my  desti- 
tution, to — 

JOHN.    To  give  you  a  supper;  for  it  seems  as  if  you  stood  in  need  of  one. 

CHEV.  As  a  patron  of  the  muses,  may  I  beg  to  offer  you  the  homage  of  the 
melodrame  1  speak  of,  and  which  is  coming  out  immediately. 

JOHN.    Thank  you,  thank  you. 

CHEV.  'Tis  my  ne  plus  ultra — my  greatest  work  of  all.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you  after  supper?  The  subject  is  English. 

JOHN.    You  call  it — 

CHEV.    The  Blacf^  Man. 

JOHN.  [Sneeringly]    A  promising  tide. 

CHEV.  The  hero  is  a  victim  of  the  spleen,  who  deserts  his  own  country  and 
forsakes  wife,  children,  and  friends  to  come  and  kill  himself  comfortably  in 
ours.  [Johnson  appears  surprised]  His  wife  pursues  him,  chances  to  drop 
into  the  same  inn,  and  on  the  very  day  chosen  by  him  for  the  catastrophe. 

JOHN.    Let  us  hear  your  melodrame.  You  excite  my  curiosity. 

CHEV.  No  doubt  I  do.  Hadn't  we  better  first  attack  that  dish  in  the 
middle? 

JOHN.  Take  off  the  cover.  [Chevillard  ta\es  up  the  plate  and  uncovers  it, 
sees  two  pistols,  drops  it,  and  runs  in  consternation  to  a  corner  of  the  stage] 
What!  Terror  struck?  A  maker  of  melodrames  should  be  at  home  among 
such  objects. 

CHEV.  I  don't  mind  horror  in  the  way  of  business;  but  this  dish,  Fm 
afraid,  would  be  hard  of  digestion. 

JOHN.    Recollect  your  promise. 

CHEV.  Really,  Fve  eaten  more  than  usual,  and  IVe  no  appetite  left.  But 
pray  tell  me?  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  to  do  with  those  instruments? 

JOHN.  They  were  both  meant  for  myself;  but  as  you  happen  to  be  here, 
you  shall  have  one. 

CHEV.  You  are  too  civil  by  half.  You  must  either  have  powerful  reasons 
for  what  you  propose,  or  else  none  at  all 

JOHN.  Mr.  Poet,  a  man  like  me  would  not  die  without  reflection.  Draw 
the  account  with  the  world — on  one  side  put  the  strength  of  man,  on  the 
other  his  miseries,  and  see  if  they  are  proportioned.  I  have  dragged  along 
under  the  burthen  of  life  for  nearly  forty  years.  Is  it  not  time  I  should  have 
some  repose? 

CHEV.    That's  dying  methodically  at  any  rate. 
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JOHN.  Yes,  Poet,  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  I  bid  adieu  to  the  earth, 
and,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you  will  do  the  same;  for  what  part  are  you 
playing  on  it? 

CHEV.    No  very  important  one,  I  grant;  but  I'm  not  ambitious. 

JOHN.  Weigh  well  the  horror  of  your  situation.  The  great  despise  your 
misery,  and  the  little  make  their  jest  of  it;  even  Death  has  deemed  you  as 
beneath  his  notice,  or  you  would  have  starved  long  ago — take  courage,  and 
revenge  the  indignity. 

CHEV.  [Aside]  I  must  pretend  to  give  way.  [Aloud]  You  open  my  eyes. 
I  see  that  Death  has  treated  me  with  marked  disrespect.  One  must  be  before- 
hand with  him  and  then  he  can't  be  impertinent. 

JOHN.  Now,  Poet,  you  talk  rationally.  You  see  you  wanted  a  friend  like 
me. 

CHEV.  [Passing  his  hand  over  his  stomach]    I  did  indeed. 

JOHN.  [Gaily}  Your  hand,  Poet.  We've  triumphed!  Bravo,  fellow  traveller. 
Huzza! 

CHEV.  [In  the  same  tone]  Huzza!  What  a  pity  we've  no  fiddlers.  'Twould 
be  jolly  to  die  to  music! 

JOHN.  The  hour  of  liberty  approaches.  To  pass  away  the  time,  let's  hear 
a  little  of  your  melodrame. 

CHEV.  Willingly.  I'll  give  you  the  head  of  it.  [Reads]  "The  Blac{  Man, 
a  melodrame  in  three  acts — characters,  Johnson, — " 

JOHN.  [Surprised}    Hey? 

CHEV.  That's  the  name  I've  given  to  the  Black  Man.  You'll  see  it's  all 
English,  even  to  the  names — "Mrs.  Johnson — " 

JOHN.  [Gradually  more  and  more  surprised]    Mrs.  Johnson? 

CHEV.  Yes,  that's  the  Black  Man's  wife.  [Reads]  "Betty—"  that's  their 
chambermaid — "Charles — " 

JOHN.    What  can  this  mean! 

CHEV.  Charles  is  a  child  of  about  three  years  old,  Mrs.  Johnson's  last 
expedient  for  trying  to  bring  the  Black  Man  to  his  senses.  This  scene  is  very 
pathetic. 

JOHN.  [Agitated,  aside]    Is  this  chance  or  does  he  know  me? 

CHEV.  [Reads]  "Act  the  first.  Scene:  a  well  known  inn — "  I  told  you 
that  before.  "Enter  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Betty." — Pray  attend  now.  You'll  see 
if  I  haven't  hit  'em  off  to  the  life.  [Reads]  "Betty— Take  my  advice,  madam: 
go  back  to  England;  your  tears,'"  for  she  comes  in  crying,  "* — your  tears 
only  sully  the  brightness  of  your  beautiful  blue  eyes.' "  I've  made  her  a  pretty 
woman,  to  give  more  interest. 

JOHN.  [Aside,  astonished]    Blue  eyes — 
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CHEV.  "'Your  husband  has  forgotten  you;  return  the  compliment.'" 
That's  like  chambermaid's  advice,  isn't  it?  I've  drawn  that  character  very 
well—"  'Return  the  compliment;  call  to  mind  his  perpetual  ill  treatment—' " 

JOHN.  [Aside]    111  treatment!  I'm  known. 

CHEV.  "  'And  you  will  endure  his  absence  with  less  repining.' "  So  you 
see,  from  only  one  little  speech,  the  audience  knows  that  my  Black  Man  is 
married,  has  absconded  from  his  wife;  everybody's  interested  to  find  out  the 
reason;  and  the  author  won't  leave  'em  long  in  suspense.  " — Mrs.  Johnson — 
'Betty,  my  husband's  unkindness,  though  not  deserved,  cannot  efface  him 
from  my  memory.  Can  I  believe  that  could  he  witness  the  woe  he  has  caused, 
spite  of  the  ruggedness  of  his  heart — ' "  ferocity  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose;  but  a  well  bred  woman,  when  her  husband's  the  subject,  is 
naturally  guarded  in  her  expressions— "  'Spite  of  the  ruggedness  of  his 
heart,  can  I  believe  that  he  could  remain  unmoved  and  not  listen  to  the 
cries  of  his  child  and  fly  to  clasp  him!' "  Betty  replies—"  'During  the  whole 
two  years  that  he  has  been  absent  from  London — ' " 

JOHN.  [Violently] — Two  years — London — 'Tis  too  much — [Furiously  to 
Chevillard]  Whoever  you  be,  evil  genius,  devil,  or  conjurer,  how  came 
you  to  know  me?  Who  told  you  my  name?  My  child's?  My  servant's? 

CHEV.    W — w — w — 

JOHN.    Speak— I  charge  you,  speak! 

CHEV.  Don't  be  in  a  rage.  I'll  show  you  my  authority.  [Rises  and  runs 
toward  the  door] 

JOHN.  [Collars  him]  Hold!  You  stir  not!  Knowing  my  secret,  you  are 
coward  enough  to  expose  it;  but  I  will  prevent  your  treason,  by  anticipating 
my  purpose.  [Seizing  a  pistol} 

CHEV.  Help!  Help!  [All  the  characters  rush  in.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Betty 
tremble.  Madame  Guichard  is  in  a  great  bustle.  Johnson  starts  and  drops  his 
pistol  on  seeing  his  wife] 

JOHN.    The  devil!  My  wife!  What  brought  you  here? 

MRS.  JOHN.    To  save  you  from  yourself, 

JOHN.    By  what  means  can  you  have  been  apprised? 

GUI.  The  letter  you  wrote  to  England  fell  into  my  hands  and  I  gave  it 
to  the  lady,  who  had  just  chanced  to  arrive. 

JOHN.    Then  I  am  ruined* 

GUI.    Do  you  call  it  ruining  you  to  save  your  life? 

JOHN.  Yes,  I  detest  my  life;  and  your  exertions  to  save  it  render  you 
far  more  odious  to  me  than  if  you  yourselves  had  taken  it  away. 

MME.GUI.  There's  gratitude.  That's  what  one  gets  by  kindness.  If 
I'd  been  your  wife,  I  know  what  I'd  have  done.  Fie!  Man,  fie!  To  turn  the 
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house  topsy  turvy — desert  your  wife — forget  your  child,  as  if  you  were  not 
the  father,  and  then  try  to  kill  yourself?  And  all  for  a  freak?  A  whim?  A 
notion?  A  nothing?  Poor  little  woman!  Only  to  have  one  husband,  and 
he  of  no  use  to  her! 

GUI.    Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

MME.  GUI.  But  we  women  are  all  alike,  and  always  make  fools  of  our- 
selves for  those  that  don't  care  a  straw  for  us. 

GUI.  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  wife,  your  clack  will  do  the  work 
of  the  pistols. 

BET.  Landlord,  your  wife  is  in  the  right.  It's  a  very  hard  thing,  so  it  is, 
that  any  woman  should  be  kept  two  years  in  suspense. 

CHEV.  Sir,  do  not  let  all  our  exertions  be  in  vain.  Do  not  reject  the  affec- 
tion which  comes  to  restore  you  to  yourself.  You  may  fancy  it  bravery  to 
dare  death;  but  in  my  opinion  the  true  courage  consists  in  enduring  life 
patiently,  and  not  skulking  from  the  miseries  of  existence  into  the  grave, 
He  who  stands  the  tug  of  battle  is  the  man  of  valor,  but  he  who  runs  away 
from  it  is  a  coward. 

JOHN.  I  begin  to  feel  that  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself.  If  a  man  like  you, 
Poet,  can  stand  living,  I  think  it  really  would  not  be  over  valorous  in  me 
to  give  up.  Wife,  pardon  me;  I'll  be  a  good  husband  hereafter;  and  as  I 
meant  this  for  my  last  hour,  I'll  make  it  the  first  of  a  new  life. 

MRS.  JOHN.  My  sufferings  are  more  than  overpaid.  There's  no  joy  like 
that  of  an  estranged  heart  returning  to  its  long  forsaken  home. 

MME.  GUI.  Now  you  show  you've  sense,  Black  Man.  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rude  to  you  just  now;  but  as  your  wife  wouldn't  speak  and  you  deserved  a 
scolding,  I  thought  you'd  better  have  it  from  me  than  not  at  all. 

JOHN.  Thank  ye,  hostess.  Women  are  always  careful,  I  know,  to  prevent 
our  sex  from  being  deprived  of  that  attention.  Poet,  as  I  was  anxious  for  your 
company  to  the  other  world,  I'll  stand  by  you  in  this;  and  you  shall  feel  that 
I  am  not  ungrateful  for  being  redeemed  from  death  and  given  back  to  nature 
and  to  love. 

CURTAIN 
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